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OCTOBER  1826. 


MEDICAL  WORKS, 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY 

LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  AND  GREEN,  LONDON. 


Mr.  ABERNETBY. 

THE  SURGICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  WORKS 

OF 

JOHN  ABERNETHY,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

SURGICAL  WORKS.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  7s.  Bds.  con. 
sisting  of  the  following  Treatises  : 

I.  — On  the  Constitutional  Origin,  Treatment  of 

Log,al  Diseases,  and  on  Aneurisms,  8a. 

II.  — On  Diseases  resembling  Syphilis,  and  on  Dis¬ 

eases  of  the  Urethra,  6a. 

III.  — On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,  7a. 

IV.  — On  Lumbar  Abscesses  and  Tumours,  6a. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  LECTURES,  addressed  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  complete  in  1  Vol.  Price  18a.  Bds.  or 
separately,  as  follows  : — 

I. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Probability  and  Rationii- 

LiTY  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  Theory  of  Life,  4a.  Qd. 

II. — An  I  NTRODUCTOR.Y  Lecture  for  the  Year  1815,  -ex¬ 

hibiting  some  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  Opinions  res^iecting 
Diseases,  2a.  '  \  * 

'  ^  'I 

III.  — Physiological  Lectures,  in  1817,  8a.  \ 

IV.  — The  Hunterian  Oration  for  the  Year  1819,  2a.  6iZ. 

V.  — Reflections  on  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s  System 

of  Physiognomy  and  Phrenology.  June  1821.  3a. 

Dr.  BATEMAN. 

DELINEATIONS  OF  THE  CUTANEOUS 
DISEASES, 

Comprised  in  the  Classification  of  the  late  Dr.  Willan ;  in¬ 
cluding  the  greater  Part  of  the  Engravings  of  that  Author, 
in  an  improved  State,  and  completing  the  Series  as  intended 
to  have  been  finished  by  him. 

By  T.  BATEMAN,  M.D. 

1  vol.  4to.  with  upwards  of  70  coloured  Plates,  12Z.  12a.  Bds. 

The  Series  of  New  Engravings  may  be  had  separate, 
price  71.  Bds. 


By  the  same  Author, 

PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS 

OF 

CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 

According  to  the  Arrangement  of  Dr.  Willan,  exhibiting 
a  concise  View  of  the  Diagnostic  Symptoms,  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Treatment. 

In  8vo.  (illustrated  by  a  coloured  Plate  of  the  Eight  Orders), 
the  Sixth  Edition.  12a.  Bds. 


A  SUCCINCT  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

TYPHUS  OR  CONTAGIOUS  FEVER 

Of  this  Country, 

With  the  appropriate  Method  of  Treatment,  as  practised  in 
the  House  of  Recovery,  and  pointing  out  the  Means  of 
Prevention. 

2d  Edit.  8vo.  6a.  Bds. 


Dr.  BAILLIE. 

THE  MORBID  ANATOMY, 

AND 

OTHER  WORKS, 

OF  THE  LATE 

MATTHEJV  BAILLIE,  M.D. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  his  LIFE,  cdllected 
from  Authentic  Sources.  By  JAMES  WARDROP, 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  &c.  &c. 

2  Vols.  8vo.  with  a  Head,  ll.  5s.  Bds. 


Mr.  CHARLES  BELL. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

OF  THE 

HUMAN  BODY. 

By  JOHN  and  CHARLES  BELL. 

Sixth  Edition. 

In  which  the  whole  is  more  perfectly  systematized  and 
corrected  by  CHARLES  BELL,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London; 
Surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  &c.  &;c. 

In  3  Vols.  8vo.  (with  numerous  Engravings), 

21.  12a.  6d.  Bds. 


ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE 
BONES,  MUSCLES,  AND  JOINTS. 

By  JOHN  BELL,  Surgeon. 

In  4to.  with  Explanatory  Letter-press.  Third  Edition. 
Price  1^.  11a.  6d.  Bds. 

ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

By  CHARLES  BELL. 

Imp.  8vo.  15a.  Bds.;  or  with  Plates  finely  coloured, 

1^.  lA.  Bds. 


By  the  same  Author, 

A  SERIES  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

Explaining  the  Course  of  the  Nerves.  Price  1^.  1a. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BRAIN, 

Explained  in  a  Series  of  Engravings,  beautifully  coloured, 
royal  4to.  21.  2s.  Eds. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  DISSECTIONS; 

Pointing  out  to  the  Student  the  Objects  most  worthy  his 
Attention,  during  a  Course  of  Dissections. 

Tliird  Edition.  2  Yols.  foolscap.  Price  12a.  Bds. 


2  Medical  Worlis  recently  puhUshed  hy  Lonyman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green. 


Mu.  CHAIILES  BELL. 
A  SYSTEM 

OF 


Mr.  ALLAN  BURNS. 


OPERATIVE  SURGERY, 

Founded  on  the  Basis  of  Anatomy.  Tliird  Edition.  In 
1  Vol.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Jn  the  Press. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF  THE 

GREAT  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERY. 

In  large  4to.  with  20  Plates,  price  .3A  I5s.  plain,  or 
51.  5s.  coloured  Impressions. 

SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS; 

BEING 

A  QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  CASES  IN  SURGERY. 
Parts  1  to  5,  illustrated  with  Plates,  C.y.  each. 


A  TREATISE 

ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URETHRA, 
VESICA,  URINARIA,  PROSTRATE,  AND  RECTUM. 
8vo.  Third  Edition,  price  6d.  Bds. 


AN  EXPOSITION 

OF  THE 

NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  NERVES 

OF  THE 

HUMAN  BODY. 

8vo.  155.  Bds. 


Du.  BLACKALL. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

NATURE  AND  CURE  OF  DROPSIES. 

By  JOHN  BLACKALL,  M.D. 

In  8vo.  the  Fourth  Edition,  Price  105.  6d.  Boards. 

Mr.  BRODIE. 

PATHOLOGICAL^  SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

By  B.  C.  BRODIE,  F.R.S. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  by  Plates.  16.?.  Bds. 
Second  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions. 

PROFESSOR  BURNS. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

By  JOHN  BURNS,  C.M. 

r.egius  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Ikc.  <kc. 
Sixth  Edition.  In  8vo.  Price  IGy.  Bds. 


the  same  Author, 

POPULAR  DIRECTIONS  FOPv  THE  TREATMENT 

OF  THE 

DISEASES  OF  W03IEN  ^  CHILDREN. 

In  Octavo.  Pi  ice  95.  in  Boards. 


* 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SURGICAL  ANATOMY 

o  F  T  H  :: 

HEAD  AND  NECK; 

Illustrated  by  Cases  and  Engravings, 

By  ALLAN  BURNS, 

Member  of  the  Itoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  Lourion,  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Glasgow. 

A  New  Edition,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  an  Appendix 
containing  additional  Cases  and  Observations. 

By  Granvii.le  Sharp  Pattison,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Maryland,  &c. 

In  a  thick  8vo.  Vol.  15.?.  Bds. 

Mr.  CARMICHAEL. 

ESSAY  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES, 

AND  THE 

USES  4;  ABUSES  of  MERCURYin  their  TREATMENT. 

Illustrated  by  Drawings  of  tlie  different  forms  of  Venereal 

Eruptions. 

By  RICHARD  CARMICHAEL,  M.R.I.A. 

Vice  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  Surgeoms  of  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital,  Uuhliii, 

&c.  Ate. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  Price  16.?.  Bds. 

Mr.  CHEVALIER. 

LECTURES 

On  the  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  of  the  HUMAN  BODA', 
and  on  the  ANATOMY  and  FUNCTIONS  of  the  SKIN. 
Delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
during  the  Course  of  1823. 

By  THOMAS  CHEVALIER,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  &c. 

.Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  to  the  College. 

In  One  Vol.  8vo.  125.  Bds. 

Dr.  J.  CLARKE. 

COMMENTARIES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  JOHN  CLARKE,  M.D.  &c. 

In  royal  8vo.  105.  Qd.  Bds. 

Mr.  C.  M.  CLARKE. 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THOSE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  W'HICH  ARE 
ATTENDED  BY  DISCHARGES. 

By  CHARLES  MANSFIELD  CLARKE. 

In  royal  Svo.  illustrated  with  Plates. 

Part  the  Second,  155.  Bds. 

liecentli]  published , 

A  New  Edition  of  Part  I.  of  the  above  Work — On  Mucous 
Discharges.  In  royal  Svo.  with  Plates.  \l.  I5.  Bds. 

Dr.  COOKE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES, 

Comprising  the  History  and  Method  of  Cure  of  tlie  various 
Species  of  Apoplexy,  Palsy,  and  Epilepsy,  together  w-itii 
an  Introductory  Account  of  the  Opinions  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  Physiologists  concerning  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

By  JOHN  COOKE,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 

In  2  Vols.  8vo.  Price  1^.  4?.  Bds. 

ihe  Ireatises  on  Ajioplexy,  Palsy,  and  Epilepsy,  may  be 
had  separately. 


Medical  Works  recently  puhlished  hy  Longman^  Rees,  Orme^  Broivn,  and  Gr 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER’S  WORK 

ANATOMY  AND  SURGICAL  TREAT¬ 
MENT  OF  HERNIA. 

By  C.  ASTON  KEY, 

Snrg'eon  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  LcLturer  on  Surgery,  kc, 

1  Yol.  folio.  Is  nearly  ready. 


Mr.  S.  cooper. 

✓V'.A’ 

A  dictionary  of 

PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 

By  SAMUEL  COOPER. 

In  one  thick  Yolume,  8vo.  Price  IL  7^.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  FIRST  LINES  OF 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

5th  Edit,  much  improved  and  enlarged.  1  vol.  8vo.  18y.  Bds. 


Dr.  FARRE. 

A  TREATISE 

On  some  PRACTICAL  POINTS  relating  to  the  DIS¬ 
EASES  of  the  EYE. 

By  the  late  John  Cunningham  Saunders. 

Edited  by  J.  R.  FARRE,  M.D. 

Third  Edit.  14a.  plain  Plates,  and  \l.  5s,  coloured. 


The  MORBID  ANATOMY  of  the  LIVER. 

By  J.  R.  FARRE,  M.D. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  in  Imperial  4to.  Price  15a.  each. 
Part  HI.  is  preparing  for  the  Press, 


PATHOLOGICAL 

RESEARCHES  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  J.  R.  FARRE,  M.D. 

Essay  I. — On  Malformations  of  the  Human  Heart. 
Price  7a.  sewed. 

Part  II.  is  preparing  for  the  Press. 


Dr.  good. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE  ; 

Being  a  Popular  Illustration  of  the  GENERAL  LAWS  and 
PHCENOMENA  of  CREATION,  in  its  Unorganized  and 
Organized,  its  Corporeal  and  Mental  Departments. 

By  JOHN  MASON  GOOD,  M.  D.  c'J;  F.  R.  S. 

In  3  Yols.  8vo.  \l.  16a.  Bds. 


Dr.  M.  HALL. 

CASES  OF 

A  SERIOUS  MORBID  AFFECTION, 

Principally  incident  to  Females  aftor  Delivery,  Abortion,  &c. 
By  MARSHALL  HALL,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.&c. 

Price  4a. 


Dr.  HASLAM. 

SOUND  MIND, 

Or  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  and  Physiology  of 
the  Human  Intellect. 

By  JOHN  HASLAM,  M.D. 

8vo.  7a.  Bds. 


cen.  3 

Dr.  HOOPER. 

LEXICON  MEDICUM; 

OR,  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY: 

Containing  an  Explanation  of  the  Terms  in  Anatomy,  Bo- 
tany.  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  Mineraloo-y 
Pharmacy,  Physiology,  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and 
the  various  Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  connected  with 
Medicine. 

Selected,  arranged,  and  compiled  from  tlie  best  Authorsj 
By  ROBERT  HOOPER,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

Bachelor  of  Physic  of  (he  University  of  Oxford,  Member  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians  of  J.oudoii,  IHiysiciaii  to  the  bt. 
M.iry-le-Bone  Infirliiary,  &c. 

In  1  thick  Yolume  of  1300  Pages,  5th  Edition,  very  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged.  Price  ll.  7s,  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  MORBID  ANATOMY 

OF  THE 

HUMAN  BRAIN; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  Oi- 
ganic  Diseases  to  which  that  Yiscus  is  subject. 

Handsomely  printed  in  Imperial  4to.  illustrated  with  15 
coloured  Engravings,  Price  2L  12a.  Qd.  Bds. 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON. 

^  CASES  OF  TIC  DOULOUREUX 

SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED. 

By  BENJAMIN  HUTCHINSON, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  &c. 

In  8vo.  Price  7a.  M.  Boards,  the  Second  Edition,  enlarged, 
with  a  Plate,  shewing  the  Distribution  of  the  Nerves. 

This  Edition  is  illustrated  with  additional  Examples  of  the 
Success  attending  the  Author’s  Mode  of  managing  the  Disease. 


Mr.  HOWSHIP. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

On  tlie  Symptoms,  Causes,  Discrimination,  and  Treatment  of 
some  of  the  most  Important  Complaints  that  affect  the 

SECRETION  AND  EXCRETION  OF 
TtJE  URINE. 

Tim  whole  exhibiting  a  comprehensive  Yiew  of  the  va 
rions  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Prostrate  Gland,  and 
Urethra. 

Illustrated  hy  numurous  Cases,  and  Engravings. 

By  JOHN  HOWSHIP, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

In  8vo.  13a. 


By  the  same  Author, 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  UPON 

INDIGESTION; 

Particularly  as  connected  with  Bilious  and  Nervous  Affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Head  and  other  parts:  including  Observations 
upon  the  Disorders  and  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  and  supe¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal.  Illustrated  with  Cases. 

8vo.  7a.  Bds. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

On  the  Symptoms,  Discrimination,  and  Treatment,  of  some 
of  the  most  common  Diseases  of  the 

LOWER  INTESTINES  AND  ANUS. 

3d  Edit.  8vo.  Price  8a.  C)d.  Bds. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERYATIONS  IN 

SURGERY  AND  AIORBID  ANATOMY. 

With  Cases,  Dissections,  and  Engravings. 

In  8vo.  Price  18a.  Bds. 

Dr.  MARCET. 

AN  E^S  S  A  Y 

ONTHECHEMICAL  HISTORY  AND  M  ED  ICALTRE  AT  MENT  OF 

CALCULOUS  DISORDERS. 

By  ALEXANDER  MARCET,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.  Royal  Octavo,  with  Plates.  18y,  E.ls. 


4  Medical  Works  recently  published  by  Longman,  Rees,  Onne,  Brown,  and  Green. 


Mb.  W.  MAUGHAM. 

THE  PUPIL’S  PHARMACOPCEIA, 

BEING  A 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION 

OF  THE 

LONDON  LATIN  PIIARMACOPCEIA  ; 

The  English  following  the  Original  in  Italics  Word  for  Word, 
and' the  Latin  'Text  being  marked  to  facilitate  a  proper  Pro¬ 
nunciation.  In  Addition  to  which,  the  Chemical  Decompo- 
eitious  are  explained  in  a  Note  at  the  Foot  of  each  Prepara¬ 
tion.  To  the  whole  is  annexed  a  Table,  exhibiting  at  one 
View,  the  Names  of  Medicines,  with  their  Properties,  Doses, 
and  Antidotes  in  Cases  of  Poison,  &c.  &c.;  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  Use  of  Students. 

By  W.  MAUGHAM,  Surgeon. 

In  a  small  Volume.  4th  Edit.  Price  6s.  Boards. 

This  edition  contains  every  information  relative  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries’  Hall. 


Dr.  R.  REECE. 

THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  and  Junior 
Practitioners  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Comprising  a  Fa¬ 
mily  Dispeirsatory,  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Symptoms, 
Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame  ;  with  the  latest  Discoveries  in  Medicine. 

By  RICHARD  REECE,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleg’e  of  Surgeons,  L  uKlnn  ;  Corresponding’ 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Praciical  Medicine  of  Paris,  Arc.  &c. 

In  8vo.  Price  10a.  Gd.  Bds.  the  14th  Edit,  with  Additions. 


B;/  the  same  Author, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

THE  MEANS  OF  OBVIATING  AND  TREATING  THE  VARIETIES  OF 

COSTIVENESS, 

At  different  Periods  of  Life,  and  in  Cases  of  Predisposition 
to  various  Constitutional  Maladies,  and  of  Disorders  of  the 
Lungs,  Stomach,  Liver,  Rectum,  &c.  &c.  by  Medicine, 
Diet,  &c.  &c. 

In  1  Vol.  8vo,  9a.  Bds. 


Dr  REID. 

ESSAYS  ON  HYPOCHONDRIASIS, 

AND  OTHER  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

By  JOHN  REID,  M.D.  3d  Edit.  12a.  Boards. 


Mr.  SHAW. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE 

VARIOUS  DISTORTIONS 


To  which  the  Spine  4  the  Bones  of  the  Chest  are  subject  ; 
With  an  Enquiry  into  the  Merits  of  the  several  Modes  of 
Practice  that  have  been  hitherto  followed  in  the  Treatment 
of  these  Diseases. 

By  JOHN  SHAW.  In  8vo.  10a.  Qd.  Bds. 

Also  ENGRAVINGS,infolio, illustrative  of  the  above  Work, 
ll.  llA.  Gd.  Bds. 


By  the  same  Author, 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
LATERAL  OR  SERPENTINE  CURVA¬ 
TURE  OF  THE  SPINE, 


AND  ON  THE  THE A'l' M  ENT  OF  CONTRACTED  LIMBS. 


8vo.  7a.  Bds. 


THE  MANUAL  OF  ANATOMY, 


Containiug  Buies  for  shewing  the  Structure  ofihe  Body  ; 
So  as  to  exhibit  the  Elementary  Views  of  Anatomy,  and 
their  Application  to  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

3d  Edit.  In  2  Vols.  12mo.  12a.  Bds. 


Mr.  SANDWITII. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY; 

For  the  Use  of  General  Readers,  Young  Persons,  and  Junior 
Medical  Students. 

By  THOMAS  SANDWITH,  Esq.  Surgeon. 

In  1  Vol.  12mo.  with  Plates.  9s.  Bds. 


SIR  GEORGE  L.  TUTHILL. 

THE  NEW  PHARMACOPCFIA 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON, 
MDCCCXXIV. 

Translated  into  Englisli. 

By  SIR  GEORGE  L.  TUTHILL,  Knt.  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Fellow  of  the  College,  and  Physician  to  Bethlcm,  Bridewell,  and 
Wesuninster  Hospitals,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  8vo.  Price  7a.  Boards ;  and  in  18mo.  4a.  sewed,  both 
to  match  the  Latin  Edition. 

The  Translation  is  printed  page  for  page  with  the  original 
Latin,  and  both  may  be  had  done  up  together. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 

TRANSACTIONS, 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE 


MEDICAL  4  CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON. 
Vols.  I.  to  XII.  Price  \\l.  7s.  Bds.  with  Plates. 
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Dr.  THOMPSON. 

THE  LONDON  DISPENSATORY; 
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1.  Pharmacy. 

2.  The  Botanical  Description,  Natural  History,  Chemical 

Analysis,  and  Medicinal  Properties,  of  the  Substances  of 
the  Materia  Medina. 

3.  The  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  and  Compositions  of 

the  PharrnacopcEias  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  Colleges  of  Physicians. 

The  whole  forming  a  practical  Synopsis  of  Materia  Me¬ 
dina,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics:  illustrated  with  many 
useful  Tables  and  Copperplates  of  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus. 
By  ANTHONY  TODD  THOMPSON,  M.D.  &  F.L.S. 
In  one  large  vol.  8vo.  (revised  and  altered  according  to 
the  last  Edition  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
pceias).  New  Edit.  15s.  Bds. 

This  edition  contains  the  Synonyma  of  the  Names  of 
the  Articles  in  the  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
East  Indian  Languages. 


By  the  same  Author, 

LECTURES  ON 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY, 

Containing  the  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  those  Organs,  on 
which  the  Growth  and  Preservation  of  the  Vegetable  depend. 
In  8vo.  Price  IZ.  8a.  Boards,  illustrated  with  Plates  and 
numerous  Wood  Cuts,  Volume  I. 


THOUGHTS  ON 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION; 

And  a  Plan  for  its  Improvement :  addressed  to  the  Council 
of  the  University  of  Loudon. 

In  8vo.  stitched,  price  2a. 


Dr.  UWINS. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 

THEOREnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE  ; 

Comprising,  with  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis, 
and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  a  general  lUview  of  Physio¬ 
logy  and  Pathology,  together  with  an  Estimate  of  the 
present  state  of  Medical  Science. 

By  DAVID  UWINS,  M.D. 

Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  &c.  &g, 
12mo.  7a.  Gd.  Boards. 
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Dr.  AYRE. 

RESEARCHES  into  the  NATURE  and 

TREATMENT  of  DROPSY  in  the  BRAIN,  CHEST,  AB¬ 
DOMEN,  OVARIUM,  and  SKIN  ;  in  which  a  more  con-ect 
and  consistent  Pathology  of  these  Diseases  is  attempted  to 
be  established,  and  a  new  and  more  successful  method  of 
treating  them  recommended  and  explained. 

By  JOSEPH  AYRE,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  Middlesex 
Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  &c.  &c. 

In  8vo.  8^.  Eds. 


By  the  same  Author, 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  those  DISORDERS 
of  the  LIVER  and  other  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS,  which 
produce  what  are  denominated  Bilious  Complaints. 

2d  Edit.  8vo.  price  8s.  6d.  Bds. 


Dr.  baron. 

An  ENQUIRY,  ilh^tratino- the  NATURE 

of  TUBERCULATED  ACCRETIONS  of  SEROUS  MEM¬ 
BRANES;  and  the  Origin  of  Tubercles  and  Tumours  in 
different  Textures  of  the  Body. 

By  JOHN  BARON,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  General  Infinnary  at  Gloucester. 

In  8vo.  illustrated  w'ith  Five  Plates,  Price  14^.  Boards. 


Dr.  BENNETT. 


The  ANATOMY  of  the  FOETAL  BRAIN; 

■with  a  Comparative  Exposition  of  its  Structure  in  Animals. 
By  FREDERIC  TIEDEMANN, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Munich  and  Berlin,  &c.  &c. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  A.  J.  L.  JOURDAN,  by 

WILLIAM  BENNETT,  M.D. 


To  which  are  added,  some  late  Observations  on  the  Influence 
of  the  SANGUINEOUS  SYSTEM  over  the  Development  of 
the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  in  general. 


Illustrated  by  14  Engravings.  In  8vo.  12y.  Bds. 


Dr.  black. 

A  SHORT  INQUIRY  into  the  CAPIL¬ 
LARY  CIRCULATION  of  the  BLOOD  ;  with  a  Compa¬ 
rative  View  of  the  more  intimate  nature  of  Inflammation  : 
and  an  Introductory  Essay. 

By  JAMES  BLACK,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  &c. 

In  8vo.  price  6s.  Bds. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN. 

An  ENGRAVED  REPRESENTATION 

of  the  ANATOMY  of  the  HUMAN  EAR ;  exhibiting  at  one 
V  lew  the  External  and  Internal  Parts  ofthe  Organ  in  Situ,  &c. 

By  THOMAS  BUCHANAN,  C.M. 

Licentiate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c. 

Folio,  Price  12y.  Gd.  Bds. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  ACOUSTIC  SURGERY. 

8vo.  9j.  Gd.  Bds. 


Dr  CARSON. 


An  INQUIRY  into  Uie  CAUSES  of  the 

MOTION  of  the  BLOOD. 

By  JAMES  CARSON,  M.D. 


In  8vo.  Price  9s.  Bds. 


Dr.  CHEYNE. 

ESSAYS  on  HYDROCEPHALUS  ACU- 

TUS  ;  or.  Water  in  the  Brain. 

By  J.  CHEYNE,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  &c. 

In  8vo.  the  2d  Edit. 

Dr.  DAWSON. 

A  NOSOLOGICAL  PRACTICE  of  PHY¬ 

SIC,  embracing  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  GEORGE  PEARSON  DAWSON,  M.D. 

In  8vo.  14s.  Bds. 


DUBLIN  MEDICAL  TRANSACTIONS,  &c. 

TRANSACTIONS  ofthe  ASSOCIATION 

of  FELLOWS  and  LICENTIATES  of  the  KING’S  and 
QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  of  PHYSICIANS  in  IRELAND. 

Vol.  I.  145.— Vol.  II.  165.— Vol.  III.  145.— and  Vol.  IV. 

145.  Boards. 


The  DUBLIN  HOSPITAL  REPORTS, 

and  COMMUNICATIONS  in  MEDICINE  &  SURGERY. 
In  8vo.  Vols.  I.  II.  &  III.  Price  135.  each. 


Dr.  ELLIOTSON. 

NUMEROUS  CASES  illustrative  of  'the 

EFFICACY  of  the  HYDROCIANIC,  or  PRUSSIC  ACID, 
in  AFFECTIONS  of  the  STOMACH  ;  with  a  Report 
upon  its  Powers  in  Pectoral  and  other  Diseases,  in  which 
it  has  already  been  recommended:  and  some  Facts  respect¬ 
ing  the  Necessity  of  varying  the  Doses  of  Medicines  accord¬ 
ing  to  Circumstances,  and  the  Use  of  Opium  in  Diabetes. 

By  JOHN  ELLIOTSON,  M.D.  &c.  &c. 

In  8vo.  Price  5s.  Gd.  Bds. 


An  EXPOSITION  of  the  STATE  of  the 

MEDICAL  PROFESSION  in  the  BRITISH  DOMI¬ 
NIONS,  and  of  the  Injurious  Effects  of  the  Monopoly  by 
Usurpation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 

Price  95. 


Dr.  FAWDINGTON. 


A  CASE  of  MELANOSIS;  with  general 

Observations  on  tlie  Pathology  of  this  interesting  Disease. 
By  THOMAS  FAWDINGTON, 


Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  one  of  the 
Surgeonti  to  the  Manchester  Lying-In  Hospital. 


1  Vol.  royal  8vo.  illustrated  by  Eiglit  coloured  Lithographic 
Plates,  price  7s.  Gd.  Bds. 
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Mr.  HARRISON. 

Tho  SIJ11GICAL  ANATOMY  of  tlie  AU- 

TIRHES  of  llic  HUMAN  BODY ;  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room. 

By  ROBERT  HARRISON,  A.  B.T.C.  D. 

Member  of  ilie  floy  al  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  and  London, 

&c.  &c. 

Vol.  I.  5s. — Vol.  II.  Just  published,  5^.  Eds. 


Mr.  HIGGINBOTTOM. 

An  ESSAY  on  t!ie  APPLICATION  of  tlie 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC,  in  the  cure  of  certain  Wounds  and 
C  leers. 

By  JOHN  HIGGINBOTTOM,  Nottingliam, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London. 

DR.  HALL. 

MEDICAL  ESSAYS. 

Essay  1.  On  tlie  Effects  of  Intestine  Irritation. 

—  2.  On  some  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood. 

—  3.  On  Exhaustion  and  Sinking  from  Various  Causes. 

By  MARSHALL  HALL, 

IMiysician  to  the  General  Hospital  near  Nottingham. 

In  8vo.  price  45.  Bds. 

ON  DIAGNOSIS.  In  Four  Parts  : 

By  the  same  Author. 

Part  1.  The  Phoenomena  of  Health  and  Disease, 

—  2.  The  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  Adults. 

—  3.  The  Diagnosis  of  Local  Diseases. 

—  4.  The  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

1  Vol.  8vo.  price  165.  Bds. 


Mr.  HEWS  on. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  HISTORY  and 

TREATMENT  of  the  OPHTHALMIA,  accompanying  the 
Secondary  Forms  5f  Lues  Vrnrrea.  Illustrated  by  Cases 
and  a  coloured  Plate. 

By  THOMAS  HEWSON,  A.B. 

IMcmber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  to  the  College,  t^c. 

One  Vol.  8vo.  with  a  coloured  Plate.  85.  6</.  Bds. 


Sir  EVERARD  HOME,  Bart. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  tiie 

TREATMENT  of  STRICTURES  in  the  URETHRA  and 
CESOPHAGUS. 

By  Sir  EVERARD  HOME,  Bart.  V.P.R.S.  F.S.A. 

Serjeant  Surgeon  to  the  King,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chel¬ 
sea,  President  and  Honorary  Professor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  Senior'Surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
dkc.  &c. 

In  3  Vols.  8vo.  Price  \l.  65.  Qd.  Bds. 


By  the  same  Author, 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  TREATMENT 
of  DISEASES  of  the  PROSTRATE  GLAND. 

Illustrated  by  Engravings,  in  2  Vols.  8vo.  Price  lA  6s.  Bds. 

LECTURES  on  COMPARATIVE  AN  ATOMY  ;  in  which 
are  explained  tlie  Preparations  in  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

To  which  is  subjoined.  Synopsis  Systematis  Rcgni  Animalis, 
nunc  primum  ex  ovi  moditieationibus  propositi. 

Volumes  III.  and  IV. 

Illustrated  by  171  Engravings,  in  4to.  Price  71.  7s.  ;  or, 
on  large  Paper,  lOA  IO5.  Bds. 

Also  may  be  had,  the  two  fust  Volumes,  with  numerous 
Plates,  price  71,  7s.  or  on  large  paper  10  A  IO5.  Bds. 


Dr.  J.  R.  JOHNSON. 

A 

TREATISE  on  the  MEDICINAL  LEECH  ; 

Including  its  Medical  and  Natural  History,  with  a  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  Anatomical  Structure;  also,  Remarks  upon  the 
Diseases,  Preservation,  and  Management  of  Leeches. 

By  J.  RAWLINS  JOHNSON,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c. 

In  8vo.  with  Two  Plates,  Price  85.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  MEDICINAL 
LEECH ;  inchuling  a  Reprint,  from  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  of  Two  Memoirs,  comprising  Observations 
on  the  Ilirndo  Vulgaris,  or  common  Rivulet  Leech  ;  and  on 
the  H.  Stagnalis  and  H.  Conipianata,  now  constituting 
the  Genus  Glossopora. 

In  1  Vol.  8vo,  with  coloured  Plates,  75.  6d.  Btls. 


Also,  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Remarkable  Effects  of 
IODINE,  in  BRONCHOCELE  and  SCROPHULA;  from 
the  Original  of  J.  R.  Coinurt,  M.D.  of  Geneva.  2d  Edit. 
8vo.  price  35.  stitched. 


Dr.  KENTISH. 

An  ESSAY  ON  BURNS,  in  Two  Parts  ; 

principally  on  those  which  happen  to  Workmen  in  Mines, 
from  the  Explosions  of  Carburetted  Hydrogen  Gas. 

By  EDWARD  KENTISH,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Bristol  Dispensary,  and  St.  Peter’s  Hospital. 

In  8vo.  Price  IO5.  Bds. 

Mr.  KEY. 

A  SHORT  TREATISE  on  the  SECTION 
of  the  PROSTATE  GLAND  in  LITHOTOMY ;  with  an 
Explanation  of  a  safe  and  easy  Method  of  conducting  the 
Operation,  on  the  Principles  of  Cheselden. 

By  C.  ASTON  KEY, 

Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  to  the  Magdalen. 

In  4to.  with  Plates,  12s.  Bds. 


Mr.  JOHN  KIRBY. 

OBSEIWATIONS  on  the  TREATMENT 

of  Certain  Severe  Forms  of  HEMORRHOIDAL  EX¬ 
CRESCENCE,  illustrated  with  Cases. 

By  JOHN  KIRBY,  A.B. 

Lately  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  &c. 


By  the  same  A  uthor, 

ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  TREAT¬ 
MENT  of  certain  Severe  Forms  of  HEMORRHOIDAL 
EXCRESCENCE,  illustrated  with  Cases  ;  with  the  History 
of  a  Case  in  which  an  enlarged  Parotid  Gland  was  succes¬ 
sively  removed. 

1  Vol.  8vo.  price  5s.  Bds. 


Dr.  MAGENDIE. 

An  ELEAIENTARY  COMPENDJUlM  of 

PHYSIOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Students. 

By  F.  MAGENDIE,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  &c. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  copious  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
By  E.  Milligan,  M.D.  &c.  New  Edit.  8vo.  205.  Bds. 


Dr.  MANSON. 

MEDIC  AL  RESEARCHES  on  the  Effects 

of  IODINE,  in  Bronchocele,  Paralysis,  Cltoroa,  Scrophula, 
Fistula  Lachrymalis,  Deafness,  Dysphagia,  White  Swelling, 
and  Distortions  of  the  Spine. 

By  ALEXANDER  MANSON,  M.  D. 

.  Physician  to  the  General  llnspiial,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and 
Dispensary,  Nottingliain. 

8vo.  125.  Bds. 
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MIDWIFERY. 


Dr.  SCUDAMORE. 


THE 

LONDON  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY; 

To  which  are  addeil, 

Instructions  for  the  Treatment  of  Lyins;-in  Women,  and  the 
principal  Diseases  of  Children. 

Chiefly  designed  for  Students  and  early  Practitioners. 

5th  Edition.  12mo.  di'.  Boards. 


Dr.  THOMAS  MILLS^ 

A  COMPARATIVE  ATEW  OF  FEVER, 

and  INFLAMMATORY  COMPLAINTS;  with  Essays 
illustrative  of  the  Scat,  Nature,  and  Origin  of  Fever. 

By  THOMAS  MILLS,  M.D. 

Licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians,  Dublin. 
In  8vo.  Price  5s.  Bds. 


J]y  the  same  Author, 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  MORBID  APPEARANCES  ex¬ 
hibited  on  DlSvSECTION  in  various  DISORDERS  of  the 
BRAIN ;  with  Pathological  Observations  to  which  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Symptoms  tvith  the  Morbid  Changes  has 
given  rise. 

1  Vol.  8vo.  price  6^.  Bds. 


Dr.  MONRO. 

The  ANATOMY  of  the  HUMAN  BONES 

and  NERVES,  with  a  Description  of  the  Human  Lacteal 
Sac  and  Duct. 

By  ALEXANDER  MONRO,  M.D. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Carefully  revised,  with  additional  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
and  a  SUPPLEMENT,  containing  a  Description  of  the 
Internal  Ear.  By  JEREMY  KIRBY,  M.D. 

The  3(1  Edit,  in  12mo.  7s.  6d.  or  with  13  Plates,  9.9.  Bds. 


Dr.  J.  MURRAY. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

By  JOHN  MURRAY,  M.D. 

The  Fifth  Edition. 

Revised  by  John  Murray,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 
In  2  Vols.  8vo.  Price  11.  5s.  Bds. 


PHARMACOPfEIA 

COLLEGII  REGALIS  MEDICORUM  LONDINENSIS. 

MUCCCSXI  V. 

In  8vo.  8.9.  Bds.  and  in  18mo.  59.  sewed. 


Dr.  K.  a.  RUDOLPHI. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  K.  A.  RUDOLPHI,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  German,  by  Wm.  Dunbar  How,  M.D. 
Vol.  I.  price  IO9.  Bds. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes. 


Dr.  SHUTE. 

PRINCIPLES  of  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

and  PRACTICE. 

Part  1.— PHYSIOLOGY. 

—  2.-  PATHOLOGY. 

By  HARDWICKE  SHUTE,  M.  D. 

Physician  to  the  General  Infirmary,  and  to  the  County  and  City 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Gloucester. 

8vo.  189.  each,  Bds. 


OBSERVATIONS  on  M.  LAENNEC’S 

Method  of  forming  a  DIAGNOSIS  of  the  DISEASES  of 
tlie  CHEST  by  means  of  the  STETHOSCOPE,  and  of 
PERCUSSION;  and  upon  some  Points  of  the  French 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

By  CHARLES  SCUDAMORE,  M.D. ,  F.R.S. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  Ac.  &c. 

In  8vo.  price  5s. 


By  the  same  Author, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  NATURE  and  CURE  of  GOUT 
and  GRAVEL,  with  general  Observations  on  Morbid  States 
of  the  Digestive  Organs,  and  on  Regimen.  Large  8voi 
4th  Edition,  It. 


OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Proper  LTse  of  the  COLCHI- 
GUM  AUTUAINALE  in  the  Treatment  of  GOUT,  and  on 
the  best  Means  of  preventing  the  Recurrence  of  that  Disor¬ 
der,  In  8vo.  price  59. 


A  CHEMICAL  and  AIEDiCAL  TREATISE  on  the 
most  celebrated  MINERAL  WATERS  of  this  Country, 
with  Instructions  for  their  Use.  In  8vo.  price  99. 


An  ESSAY  on  the  BLOOD,  giving  an  Explanation  of  the 
Nature  of  the  ButTy  Coat,  and  of  the  Efficacy  of  a  Saturated 
Solution  of  Alum,  as  a  Styptic  Remedy  in  Hemorrhage.  8vo. 


A  TREATISE  on  the  NATURE  and  CURE  of  RHEU- 
MATISM,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  Neuralgia,  or  Painful 
Affection  of  Nerves.  Preparing  for  the  Press. 


Mr,  J.  H.  spry. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  BATH 

WATERS  ;  tending  to  illustrate  their  beneficial  Effects  in 
Chronic  Diseases,  particularly  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Para¬ 
lysis,  Lead  Colic,  Indigestion,  Biliary  Affections,  and  Ute¬ 
rine  and  Cutaneous  Diseases  ;  confirmed  by'  Cases.  Contain¬ 
ing,  likewise,  a  brief  Account  of  the  city  of  Bath,  and  of 
the  Hot  Springs. 

By  JOSEPH  HUME  SPRA%  Surgeon,  &c. 

In  8vo.  price  139.  Bds. 


Dr.  STOKER. 

PATHOLOGICAL  OBSERA^ATIONS. 

Part  !.■ — On  Dropsy,  Purpura,  and  the  Influenza 
of  the  latter  End  of  the  Year  1822,  and  beginning  of  that 
of  1823. 

By  WM.  STOKER,  M.D. 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  Dublin,  &c.  &c. 

In  8vo.  Pi  ice  89.  Bds. 


Mr.  JOSEPH  SWAN. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  ANATOMY, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  and  PATHOLOGY  of  the  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

By  JOSEPH  SWAN, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  10  the 
lancoln  County  Hospital. 

In  8vo.  illustrated  with  Nine  Engravings  (including  two 
coloured),  Price  109.  Get.  Bds. 


By  the  same  Author, 

An  ESSAY  on  TE'TANUS,  founded  on  Cases  and  Expe¬ 
riments.  8vo.  39.  Bds. 


An  INQUIRY  into  the  ACTION  of  MERCURY  on  the 
LIVING  BODY.  8vo.  2d  Edit.  49.  Bds. 


A  DISSERTATION  on  the  TREATMENT  of  MORBID 
LOCAL  AEFECTlONSof  NERVES.  With  Plates,  l(j9.GrG 


An  ACCOUNT  of  a  NEW  METHOD  of  MAKING  DRIED 
ANATOMICAL  PREPARATIONS.  8vo.  59.  Gtf.  Bds. 
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Dr.  JAMES  WOODFORDE. 


POPULAR  LECTURES  on  DIGESTION 

and  DIET. 

By  C.  TURNER  THACKRAH, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sitrgeons  in  London  ;  of  the 
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TRANSLATOR’S  PREFA 


EXTENDED  FROM  FIRST  EDITION. 


After  the  favourable  reception  which  the  original 
of  this  work  has  met  with  from  the  public,  and  the 
honour  so  deservedly  heaped  on  its  author  by  the 
learned  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  cannot,  surely,  be 
necessary,  in  this  place,  to  insist  on  the  merits  of 
either.  The  book  has  been  so  often  pronounced,  by 
the  ablest  judges,  to  be  the  first  work  on  Physio- 
logy ;  and  its  author  is  so  confessedly  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  physiologist  of  the  present  day,  that  the  task  of 
encomium  is  quite  superseded.  The  fame  of  Bichat 
is  chiefly  founded  on  his  general  anatomy  ;  but 
our  author’s  researches  embrace  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  Physiological  science,  and  few  of  its  de¬ 
partments  have  not  rewarded  his  labours  by  some 
interesting  discovery.  Of  most  of  these  he  has  de- 
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‘  livered  a  succinct  account  in  the  present  manual  : 
and  though  its  plan  necessarily  excludes  lengthy 
discussion,  and  that  parade  of  quotations,  which  so 
often  display  only  the  knowledge  of  other  writers, 
and  the  pedantry  of  the  citator,  it  cannot  be  read 
without  perceiving  that  M.  Magendie  has  stored 
his  mind  with  extensive  reading,  and  considered, 
with  much  judicious  reflection,  the  sentiments  of 
other  physiologists  :  and,  in  short,  that  he  has  omit¬ 
ted  little  that  properly  belongs  to  Physiology. 

As  the  Translator’s  object  was  merely  to  present 
the  British  student  with  a  version  of  this  valuable 
Compendium  in  his  own  language,  to  illustrate 
obscure  passages,  and  to  supply  any  important  par¬ 
ticulars  that  may  have  happened  to  escape  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  author,  he  has  not  found  it  necessary 
to  overshadow  the  original  with  notes.  Still,  where 
it  appeared  advantageous,  he  has  taken  care  to  supply 
them,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  brief  manner  of 
the  text.  The  reader  will  find  that  the  references 
are  mostly  confined  to  accessible  works,  and  occur  as 
seldom  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit ;  it 
being  the  business  of  the  student  of  Physiology  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  facts  rather  than  of  names. 

Except  a  few  by  the  author,  the  notes  have  all 
been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  translation  ;  as  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Physiology  are  sufficiently  difficult  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  abundantly  engage  the  attention,  without 
its  being  farther  encumbered  with  foot-notes. 
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IX 


Respecting  some  few  particulars,  M.  Magendie 
has  probably  been  mistaken.  In  these  instances, 
the  Translator  has  endeavoured  to  lay  the  substance 
of  the  argument  on  both  sides  before  the  reader ;  or 
to  point  out,  what  seemed  to  him,  the  source  of 
error.  Satisfied  with  securing  the  reader  from  mis¬ 
take,  he  has  nowhere  sought  to  introduce  indecorous 
controversies  with  his  author  ;  having  little  desire 
of  acquiring  fame  from  this  unnatural  species  of  su¬ 
perfetation,  in  which,  however  fashionable,  the  new 
comer  only  finds  a  parasitical  existence  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  predecessor. 

The  articles  supplied  in  the  notes  are  what  ap- 
jieared  to  be  of  an  important  character.  The  reader 
will  find  that  they  embrace  many  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  points  of  Physiology,  together  with  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  more  eminent  cultivators  of  the  science 
who  figure  in  the  present  day  ;  several  revived  theo¬ 
ries  restored  to  their  original  inventors,  anti  now  and 
then  some  curious  speculations  not  occurring  in  our 
elementary  works. 

Among  the  necessarily  miscellaneous  articles  thus 
added  to  the  text,  are  discussions  on  the  Tissues  of 
Bichat^  with  tables ;  Bichafs  Doctrine  of  the  double 
Life ;  On  the  Secretions^  The  Anatomy  of  the 
Eye,  The  Yelloiv  Spot  of  Soemmering,  Dr.  Knoxes 
Discoveries,  Oiliary  Processes,  Cmial  of  Petit ; 
Voice,  Muscular  Contraction,  Theory  of  Vibrations, 
Placental  Blood,  Respiration,  V mous  Absorption, 
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Cranlologu^'^"  Sympathy^  Cerebral  Pulsations^  Theo^ 
ry  of  Sleep,  &c. ;  comprehending  the  experiments 
and  reasoning  of  Galen,  Harvey,  Haller,  Hunter, 
Monro,  Spallanzani,  Blumenhach,  Philip,  Bichat, 
Gordon,  Legallois,  Tiedemann,  and  many  others. 

The  Second  Edition  has  been  almost  entirely  re¬ 
cast,  at  least  in  the  first  volume,  and  more  than  200 
pages  added,  according  to  the  French  Edition.  These 
comprehend  an  immense  number  of  new  and  im- 
])ortant  additions  ;  The  recent  Discoveries  in  the 
Nervous  System,  those  respecting  the  Blood,  Respi¬ 
ration,  Animal  Heat,  Animcd  Motio7i,  Imhihition, 
Absorption,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  the  labours  of 
Magendie,  Flourens,  Bell,  Edwards,  Dumas  and 
Prevost,  Rolando,  Piedagnel,  Rullier,  Fodera, 
Desmoulins,  Mayo,  Dulong,  Gasper  d,  Shaw, 
Ribes,  Segalas,  and  many  eminent  persons  besides, 
whose  names  will  be  found  at  the  articles  reduced 
from  their  original  publications.  The  author  has 
likewise  added  two  gjlates,  illustrative  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  four  extensive  Zoological 
Syjwpses,  drawn  up  by  his  friend  Desmoidins,  the 
author  of  the  “  Nervous  System  in  Vertebral  Ani¬ 
mals.” 

To  enable  the  student  more  easily  to  comprehend 

*  Under  this  article  the  Translator  has  deemed  it  necessary,  as  one  who  re¬ 
spected  his  own  character,  even  among  that  juvenile  class  of  readers,  (who,  however, 
will  one  day  be  men),  for  whose  perusal  the  Phrenological  Journal  is  evidentlv 
intended,  to  rebut  the  malignant  aspersions  of  that  work,  in  its  place  in  the  notes. 
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the  New  Doctrine  of  Tissues^  an  extensive  Table 
of  their  names,  division,  position,  character,  and 
chemical  composition,  has  been  composed.  Ano¬ 
ther,  comprising  the  Fluids,  is  added  on  the  same 
plan.  He  will  thus  have  presented  to  him,  under 
one  view,  what  hitherto  could  only  be  acquired  with 
considerable  expense  and  labour  :  but  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Translator’s  accuracy  is  no  farther 
pledged  than  for  the  careful  collection  of  those  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  best  authors.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  ventured  to  express  his  doubts  of  many  of  them, 
by  a  note  of  interrogation ;  and,  perhaps,  might 
have  subjoined  it  to  many  more  without  offence  to 
strict  truth.  To  these  Tables  a  few  others,  less 
useful,  are  added. 

To  critics,  who  value  elegance  not  less  than  uti¬ 
lity,  some  little  apology  must  be  necessary,  by  way 
of  anticipation,  for  the  slips  they  may  here  and 
there  discover  in  the  text.  The  Translator  has  long 
thought  that  much  of  the  obscurity  and  ennui  of 
physiological  discussion  arises  from  that  obscure 
polysyllabick  dialect  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
couched  :  and  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he  has 
studied  plainness  of  language,  almost  to  rusticity.* — 
The  original  is  by  no  means  a  physiological  rhap¬ 
sody,  whose  charms  could  only  be  preserved  in 
English  by  a  corresponding  profusion  of  Greek  and 
Latin  derivatives,  connected  by  trim  phraseology, 
and  smoothly  rounded  periods :  it  is  a  plain,  sensible 
summary  of  the  science,  which  it  has  been  the  Author’s 
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main  wish  to  express  in  the  simplest  language  ;  in 
the  translation  of  which,  perspicuity  must  be  the 
highest  ornament, — and  to  this  last,  therefore,  the 
Translator  has  willingly  sacrificed  the  sickly  graces 
of  composition.  Perhaps  a  professed  author  would 
have  performed  the  whole  task  with  fewer  faults  : 
but  as  none  seemed  disposed  to  undertake  it,  the 
Translator  must  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  that 
class  of  readers  for  which  his  labours  are  chiefly 
intended,  and  for  which  they  will  not,  he  trusts,  be 
found  entirely  useless. 


THE  AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


My  principal  object,  in  composing  tlie  tbllowing 
work,  has  been  to  contribute  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Baconian  method  of  induction  into  Physiologi¬ 
cal  science  ;  at  least  1  have  done  my  best  to  present 
the  science  under  the  Theoretical  form ;  following, 
meanwhile,  in  the  exposition  of  facts,  the  inductive 
or  analytical  method. 

The  reader,  then,  will  find,  more  especially,  a 
number  of  facts  in  this  book  of  which  I  have  myself 
established  the  certainty,  sometimes  by  observation 
upon  man  in  health  or  disease,  sometimes  by  ex¬ 
periments  upon  living  animals.  Amongst  these 
facts,  the  reader  will  observe  manv  which  are  en- 
tirely  new. 

I  have  not,  nevertheless,  neglected  the  possible 
and  useful  application  of  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy,  mechanics,  chemistry,  &c.,  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  life :  perhaps  they  may  appear  different 
from  those  which  have  hitherto  been  advanced ; 
for  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  ascertain  their  ac¬ 
curacy.* 


*  Our  judicious  author  is  not  one  of  tise  many  who  seek  to  rise  in  the  esteem 
of  the  medical  vidgar,  hy  llatteriiuj  its  prejufiices.  Of  late,  many  such  writers 
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Human  Pliysiology  is  the  only  subject  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  consider :  General  Physiology, 
which  comprises  the  history  of  all  living  bodies, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  of  being  formed  into  a  complete 
body  of  science  ;  and  the  parts  of  it  which  have 
reached  the  necessary  maturity  and  exactness,  are 
not  of  a  nature  proper  to  enter  into  an  elementary 
work.  I  must  finally  observe,  that  my  book  is  solely 
destined  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  medicine.  If 
they  find  in  it  all  that  is  positively  known  and  esta¬ 
blished  in  Physiology,  expressed  in  clear  and  simple 
language,  I  shall  have  attained  the  object  which  I 
originally  proposed. 


have  affected  to  banish  all  mechanical  conclusion  from  Physiology  ;  as  if  every 
function  or  action  of  the  body  could  only  be  explained  by  the  lau>^  of  the  vital 
2'>rinciple  :  but  without  showing  us  what  that  principle  is,  or  the  extent  of  its 
laws.  The  reader  who  is  capable  of  analyzing  his  own  ideas,  will  discover,  on  a 
little  reflection,  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  any  action  or  motion,  but 
what  is  drawn  from  the  motions  and  actions  of  the  inanimate  world ;  and  that 
though  such  actions  in  the  living  body  are  doubtless  liable  to  modification  from 
the  vital  principle,  yet,  in  their  study,  we  no  more  advance  our  knowledge  by  re¬ 
fusing  the  aid  of  mechanics,  than  the  sailor  or  engineer,  who  for  the  same  reason 
should  refuse  to  believe  that  the  power  of  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  horses,  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  steam  engine  which  propels  his  ship  or  machine  :  because,  forsooth, 
those  animals  being  animated  by  the  vital  principle,  often  act  in  a  way  which  we 
cannot  explain  by  mechanics  ;  we  should  rather  imitate  the  judgment  of  the  same 
artists,  who  always  admit  all  that  they  know  of  both  brute  and  animal  matter  into 
such  computations,  and  when  that  proves  inconclusive,  scruple  not  to  confess  their 
Ignorance.  Furious  anti-physical  Physiologists  may  derive  much  instruction  from 
the  perusal  of  an  elegant  passage  in  Richerand’s  Physiol,  i.  352,  ( Ed.  1820.  Par.) 
which  we  have  not  leisure  to  transcril)e  here.-— Tr. 
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The  natural  sciences  have  had,  like  history,  their 
fabulous  periods.  Astronomy  commenced  with 
astrology :  chemistry  at  first  was  scarcely  any 
thing  else  than  alchemy :  natural  philosophy  was 
for  a  long  time  only  a  motley  assemblage  of  absurd 
systems  :  physiology,  a  long  and  tiresome  romance  : 
medicine,  a  mass  of  prejudices,  the  progeny  of  the 
fear  of  death  and  general  ignorance.  Singular 
condition  of  the  human  mind,  which  would  seem 
destined  to  require  preparation,  by  a  long  previous 
exercise  in  error,  before  it  may  dare  to  approach 
the  boundaries  of  truth  ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  natural  sciences  till  the 
seventeenth  century.  Then  appeared  Galilaeus  ; 
and  philosophers  were  enabled  to  learn,  that  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  nature,  it  is  not  imagination 
and  belief  that  is  wanted,  as  the  ancients  had  be¬ 
lieved,  but  to  observe,  and,  above  all,  to  interrogate 
Nature  herself,  by  means  of  experiments. 
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The  prolific  philosophy  which  thence  resulted, 
was  that  of  Des  Cartes  and  Newton  :  it  inspired 
them  throughout  their  immortal  labours. 

It  was  also  the  philosophy  of  those  ingenious 
persons,  who,  in  the  last  century,  reduced  chemistry 
and  physics  to  experiment :  it  animates  at  present 
the  natural  philosophers  and  chemists  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  enlightens  their  important  labours,  and  forms 
amongst  them  a  new  and  indissoluble  bond  of 
association. 

Honoured  then  be  the  name  of  Galilaeus  !  by 
discovering  experimental  philosophy,  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  human  mind  from  the  improper  direction  in 
which,  it  had  exhausted  its  strength  for  so  many 
ages,  he  has  in  reality  brought  us  to  the  great  reno¬ 
vation  desired  by  Bacon,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  physical  sciences  ; — sciences  which  enhance 
the  dignity  of  man,  add  daily  increase  to  his  power, 
and  confirm  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  nations, 
by  advancing  civilization  above  all  former  times, 
and  preparing  a  future  happier  still. 

I  wish  I  could  say  ih-dii  physiology,  that  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  our  knowledge,  has  received  the 
same  impulse,  and  undergone  the  same  metamor¬ 
phosis,  as  the  physical  sciences.  Unfortunately  this 
is  not  the  case  ;  physiology  is  still  with  a  great 
many  persons,  and  in  almost  all  books,  what  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Galilaeus,  a  work  of  the  imagination  : 
it  has  its  diverse  creeds,  its  opposite  sects  ;  the  au¬ 
thority  of  ancient,  and  still  supposed  infallible 
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authors,  is  there  invoked  as  evidence  :  in  ,^fiiie,  one 
might  name  it  a  theological  hornbook,  but  oddl}^ 
filled  up  with  scientifick  expressions. 

At  different  periods,  however,  men  have  appeared 
who  applied  the  experimental  method  with  great 
success  to  the  stud}^  of  life :  all  the  great  modern 
physiological  discoveries  have  resulted  from  their 
efforts.  The  science  has  been  enriched  by  these 
partial  discoveries  ;  but  its  general  form,  its  method 
of  investigation,  has  remained  the  same  ;  and  by  the 
side  of  the  great  phenomena  of  circulation^  respira¬ 
tion^  muscular  contractility ^  &c.  are  still  seen  placed 
upon  the  same  level,  and  with  the  same  degree  of 
importance,  downright  metaphors,  such  as  organic 
sensibility ;  imaginary  entities,  as  the  nervous  fluid  ; 
unintelligible  words,  like  the  vital  force^  and  the 
vita  I  pr  inciple . 

My  principal  object  in  composing  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  was  to  contribute  towards  a  change  in 
the  state  of  physiology,  to  reduce  it  entirely  to  ex¬ 
periment  :  in  a  word,  to  impart  to  that  science  the 
happy  renovation  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
natural  sciences. 

I  did  not  form  a  false  estimate  of  the  difiiciilties 
I  had  to  encounter.  I  knew  them  well ;  they  are 
founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  like  the  rest,  are 
})liysiological  phenomena. 

Numerous  prejudices  respecting  the  separation 
and  esiraiigeinent  of  physiology  form  the  exact 
sciences— an  extreme  repugnance  to  experiments 
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made  upon  animals- — the  pretended  impossibility  of 
applying  their  results  to  man— the  almost  total 
ignorance  prevailing  even  of  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  discovery  of  truth — the  attachment 
to  ancient  notions,  which  are  always  specially  pro¬ 
tected  bv  indolence  and  carelessness — that  almost 
passion  of  tenacity,  with  which  men  preserve  their 
erroi’s,  independently  even  of  their  interest,  were 
some  of  the  obstacles  which  were  to  be  surmounted. 
They  were  serious,  it  is  true,  but  secure  of  being  on 
the  right  tract,  and  relying  on  the  silent  but  steady 
influence  of  truth,  I  doubted  not  then,  nor  doubt  I 
now,  of  success,  and  that  at  a  period  not  far  dis¬ 
tant. 

Already  the  systems  founded  upon  the  organic 
functions,  are  no  longer  received  with  the  same 
degree  of  favour;  and,  in  order  to  publish  a  work  of 
romantic  physiology^  it  is  now  necessary  to  make, 
or  to  say  that  one  has  made  experiments. 

The  mischievous  and  absurd  prejudice,  that  phy¬ 
sical  laws  have  no  influence  upon  living  bodies,  has 
no  longer  the  same  authority  ;  intelligent  persons 
begin  to  perceive,  that  a  great  variety  of  phenomena 
may  exist  in  living  animals,  and  that  actions 
simply  mechanical,  by  no  means  exclude  actions 
simply  vital.  We  shall  hope,  that  physiologists 
will  no  longer  be  proud  to  boast  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  and  of  affording  deplorable  proofs  of  that 
ignorance  in  their  works. 
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It  is  now  no  longer  doubtful  that  researches  upon 
animal  bodies  may  be  applied,  with  admirable  pre¬ 
cision,  to  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  man ;  the 
luminous  clearness  which  the  recent  experiments 
relative  to  the  nervous  functions  have  thrown  upon 
pathology,  removes  all  uncertainty  in  that  respect ; 
but  what  proves,  much  better  than  I  can  express, 
how  much  the  utility  of  physiological  experiments 
is  now  felt,  is  the  great  number  of  persons  apply¬ 
ing  themselves  to  researches  of  this  kind  ;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  new,  unexpected,  and  important 
discoveries,  succeed  each  other  for  some  time,  and 
make  of  the  science  of  life  an  entirely  new  system. 

But  a  few  years,  and  physiology,  intimately 
connected  with  the  physical  sciences,  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  a  step  without  their  succour :  she  will 
acquire  the  rigour  of  their  method,  the  precision  of 
their  language,  and  the  certainty  of  their  results ; 
by  raising  herself  thus,  it  will  soon  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  that  ignorant  rabble,  which  blaming  with¬ 
out  ever  comprehending,  is  always  present  and  fre¬ 
quent  when  the  object  is  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
science.  Medicine,  which  is  only  the  physiology  of 
the  sick  man^  will  soon  follow  in  the  same  path ; 
soon  reach  the  same  height ;  and  we  shall  then  see 
all  those  degrading  systems  which  have  disfigured 
it  for  so  long  a  period,  rapidly  disappear.'^ 

*  I  here  return  my  best  thanks  to  those  of  my  associates  or  pupils  who  ha^  e 
had  the  kindness  to  assist  me  in  bringing  up  this  edition  to  the  present  level  of 
science :  but  I  owe  them  particularly  to  Dr.  Desmoulins,  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  arrang(’  the  Zoological  Tables  at  the  cud  of  the  volume. 
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COMPENDIUM 


OF 

PHYSIOLOGY. 


General  Physiology  is  that  natural  science  which  has  for  its 
object  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  proper  to  living  bodies. 
It  is  divided  into  Vegetable  Physiology,  which  is  employed  in  the 
consideration  of  vegetables ;  into  Animal,  or  Comparative  Physio^ 
logy,  which  treats  of  animals ;  and  into  Human  Physiology,  of  wliicli 
the  special  object  is  Man.  It  is  of  this  last  that  we  propose  to 
treat  in  the  following  work. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


OF  BODIES  AND  THEIR  DIVISION. 


Whatever  is  capable  of  acting  on  our  senses  we  denominate  of  bodies, 

and  their  di- 

body. 


vision. 


Bodies  are  divided  into  Ponderable  and  Imponderable.  The  first  Ponderable 

I)odi6s 

are  those  which  may  act  upon  several  of  our  senses,  and  of  which 
the  existence  is  sufficiently  established;  of  this  kind  are  solids, 
fluids,  and  gases. 

The  second  are  those  which,  in  general,  only  act  on  one  of  our  i^onderabie 
senses,  whose  existence  is  by  no  means  demonstrated,  and  which, 
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General  pro¬ 
perties  of 
bodies. 


Secondary 

properties. 


State  of  bo¬ 
dies. 

Cdianges  of 
state. 


Composition 
of  bodies. 
Simple  bo¬ 
dies. 


Compound 

bodies. 


perhaps,  are  only  forces,  or  a  modification  of  other  bodies ;  sucli 
are  caloric,  light,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fluids. 

Ponderable  bodies  are  endowed  with  common  or  general  pro¬ 
perties,  and  likewise  with  particular  or  secondary  properties. 

The  general  properties  of  bodies  are, — extent,  divisibility,  im¬ 
penetrability,  mobility,  inertness,  weight.  Some  natural  philo¬ 
sophers  reduce  the  general  properties  of  substances  to  extent  and 
impenetrability. 

A  ponderable  body,  of  whatever  kind,  always  presents  these  four 
properties  combined. 

Secondary  properties  are  variously  distributed  amongst  different 
bodies ;  as  hardness,  porosity,  elasticity,  fluidity,  &c.  They  con¬ 
stitute,  by  their  combination  with  the  general  properties,  the  con¬ 
dition,  or  state  of  bodies.  It  is  by  gaining  or  losing  some  of  these 
secondary  properties  that  bodies  change  their  state :  for  instance, 
water  may  appear  under  the  form  of  ice,  of  a  fluid,  or  of  vapour, 
although  it  is  always  the  same  body.  To  present  itself  succes¬ 
sively  under  these  three  states,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the 
addition  or  abstraction  of  some  of  its  secondary  qualities.^ 

Bodies  are  simple,  or  compound.  Simple  bodies  are  rarely  met 
with  in  nature ;  they  are  almost  always  the  product  of  art,  and  we 
even  name  them  simple,  only  because  art  has  not  arrived  at  their 
decomposition.  At  present,  the  bodies  regarded  as  simple  are 
the  following : — Oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  hydro¬ 
gen,  boracium,  carbon,  phosphorus,  azote,  silicium,  selenium,  zir¬ 
conium,  aluminum,  yttrium,  glucinum,  cadmium,  thorinum,  lithi¬ 
um,  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  sodium,  potassium, 
manganese,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  arsenic,  molybdenum,  chromium,  tung¬ 
sten,  columbium,  antimony,  uranium,  cerium,  cobalt,  titanium, 
bismuth,  copper,  tellurium,  nickel,  lead,  mercury,  osmium,  silver, 
rhodium,  palladium,  gold,  platinum,  iridium. 

Compound  bodies  occur  every  where  ;  they  form  the  mass  of 
the  globe,  and  that  of  all  the  beings  which  are  seen  on  its  surface. 
Certain  bodies  have  a  constant  composition  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
composition  that  never  is  changed,  at  least  from  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  ;  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  bodies  whose  composition  is 
changed  at  every  instant. 

This  div^ersity  of  bodies  is  extremely  important ;  it  divides  them 
naturally  into  two  classes  :  bodies,  whose  composition  is  constant. 
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are  named  brute,  or  gross,  inert,  inorganic,  but  those  whose  ele¬ 
ments  continually  vary,  are  called  living,  organized  bodies.^ 

Brute,  and  organized  bodies,  differ  from  each  other  in  respect, 
1st,  of  form  ;  2d,  of  composition  ;  3d,  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  changes  of  state.  The  following  table  presents  the  differences 
which  are  best  marked.  They  seem  called  for  in  an  elementary 
work,  almost  solely  by  the  practice  of  the  schools. 


TABLE  I. 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  INORGANIC  AND  LIVING  BODIES. 


1.  Form> 


Inorganic  C  Angular  Form.  Living  (  Rounded  Form. 

Bodies.  /  Indeterminate  Volume.  Bodies.  I  Determinate  Volume. 


2.  Composition, 


Inorganic 

Bodies. 


Sometimes  simple. 

Seldom  of  more  than  3 
elements. 

Constant. 

Each  part  capable  of  ex¬ 
isting  independent  of 
the  others. 

Capable  of  being  decom¬ 
posed  and  recomposed. 


Living 

Bodies, 


Never  simple. 

At  least  4  elements, 
often  8  or  10. 

Variable, 

Each  part  more  or  less 
depending  on  the 
whole. 

Capable  of  decomposi¬ 
tion,  but  totally  in¬ 
capable  of  recompo¬ 
sition. 


3.  Regulating  Laws. 


Inorganic 

Bodies. 


Entirely  subject  to  at¬ 
traction,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  affinity. 


Living 

Bodies. 


In  part  subject  to  at¬ 
traction  and  chemi¬ 
cal  affinity :  but  pre¬ 
senting  phenomena 
related  to  neither. 


Differences 
of  inorganic 
and  living 
bodies. 


Of  these  various  differential  characters,  many  are  subject  to  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  others  will  soon,  perhaps,  become  doubtful.  Thus 
it  is  said,  “  that  living  bodies  can  easily  be  decomposed,  but  not 
reconstructed;”  yet  chemistry  has  lately  succeeded  in  producing 
principles,  which  only  occur  in  organized  bodies,  and  it  is  possible, 
that  more  in  this  way  may  yet  be  performed. 

Living  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  corn- 
prehends  Vegetables,  the  other  Animals. 
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Differences 
between  ve¬ 
getables  and 
animals. 


TABLE  Il.a 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  VEGETABLES  AND  ANIMALS. 

Vegetables,  Animals, 

Are  fixed  to  the  ground.  Move  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Have  carbon  for  the  principal  base  Have  azote  for  the  base  of  their 
of  their  composition.  composition. 

Composed  of  four  or  five  elements.  Often  composed  of  eight  or  ten 

elements. 

Find  and  assume  in  their  vicinity  Must  act  on  their  aliments,  in 
their  nourishment  in  a  state  of  order  to  render  them  fit  for 
preparation.  nourishment. 

Animals  are  extremely  numerous  and  diversified.  The  im¬ 
mense  differences  which  they  present,  afford  the  basis  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  (Tables  I.  and  II.) 

This  arrangement  of  animals  is  entirely  founded  on  these  super¬ 
ficial  forms  and  characters.  When  their  functions  and  physiologi¬ 
cal  phenomena  are  better  known,  it  will  probably  be  subjected  to 
many  important  modifications. 

As  it  stands  at  present,  man  forms  a  member  of  the  class  of 
Mammalia ;  a  class  which  comprises  a  great  many  subdivisions, 
each  including  so  many  distinct  animals. 

Man  therefore,  in  zoological  language,  is  a  mammiferous  animal : 
he  presents  all  their  characters,  but  is  distinguished  from  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  that  class,  by  strongly  marked  properties  ;  especially  by 
the  qualities  of  his  understanding,  and  the  superiority  of  his  in¬ 
stincts. 

Yet  even  in  these  respects,  there  exist  great  differences  be¬ 
tween  individuals  ;  and  are  sometimes  to  be  remarked  between 
the  different  varieties  of  the  human  species ;  and  often  amongst 
the  individual  members  of  each  variety.  Races  of  men  are  met 
with,  differing  but  little  from  the  inferior  animals.  (Table  IV.) 

It  is  with  that  variety  to  which  we  of  Europe  more  especially 
belong,  that  Physiology  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  engaged.  Were 
she  to  consider  man  in  the  abstract,  without  relation  to  single 
varieties,  science  might  perhaps  be  a  gainer;  but  this  undertaking 
it  would  still  be  difficult  to  attempt. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

If  we  would  learn  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  living  man, 
we  must  first  receive  some  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
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constructed,  and  acquire  certain  data  respecting  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

Now  the  slightest  examination  demonstrates  that  the  body  of 
every  mammiferous  animal,  and  consequently  of  man,  is  consti¬ 
tuted  of  fluids  and  solids.  But  the  proportion  of  fluids  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  solids.  If  an  animal  weighing  120  pounds  is  exposed 
to  causes  which  separate  its  fluids,  its  weight  may  be  reduced,  by 
simple  desiccation,  to  ten  pounds.®  At  the  commencement  of 
its  existence,  the  animal  is  entirely  constituted  of  fluid. 

In  the  living,  and  now  developed  animal,  the  fluids  are,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  in  a  state  of  combination,  simply  imbibed  by  the  solid  parts, 
of  which  they  determine  the  volume,  form,  and  in  many  instances, 
the  physical  properties.  Another  part  of  the  fluids  is  contained, 
either  in  tubes  along  which  they  move,  or  in  cavities  of  different 
capacity. 

We  have,  at  present,  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  that  union  which  takes  place  between  fluids  and  solids  in  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  organic  chemistry  may  yet 
teach  us  something  of  its  laws. 

SOLIDS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

The  solid  parts  of  the  body  of  man  affect  a  variety  of  forms.  Human  so- 
Such  are  the  solids  which  compose  the  organs,  the  tissues,  the 
'parenchymata,  or  substances  of  organs  :  and  their  mecbanical  ana¬ 
lysis  demonstrates  that  they  may  be  reduced  into  minute  fibres, 
lamellae,  or  particles.*^  Viewed  under  the  microscope,  they  present 
assemblages  of  minute  molecules,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  the  of  an  inch.  These  molecules  strongly 
resemble  those  presented  by  several  fluids.* 


*  The  ancients  believed  that  all  the  organic  solids  might  be  reduced  by  ultimate 
analysis  to  simple  fibres,  which  they  supposed  were  formed  of  earth,  oil,  and  iron. 
Haller,  who  admitted  this  idea  of  the  ancients,  owns  that  this  fibre  is  visible  only 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  This  is  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  said  tliat  it  does  not 
exist  at  all,  of  which  nobody  at  present  doubts. 

Invisibilis  ea  fibra  -.—sola  mentis  acle  attingimus.  El.  Phys.  I.  7. 

The  ancients  also  admitted  secondary  fibres,  which  they  supposed  to  be  formed 
by  particular  modifications  of  the  simple  fibre.  Thence,  the  nervous,  muscular, 
parenchymatous,  osseous  fibre. 
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If  the  progress  of  physiology  had  been  directed  by  reason  alone, 
the  first  thing  would  have  been  to  ascertain  precisely  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  which  compose 
our  bodies  :  and  this  knowledge  once  acquired,  the  task  of  distin¬ 
guishing  and  studying  the  properties  superadded  to  these  by  the 
vital  principle,  must  have  become  comparatively  easy.  Such, 
however,  has  not  been  the  course  pursued :  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  are  still  but  too  little  familiar  with  the  cultivators  of 
physiology,  and  many  injurious  prejudices  still  hold  their  place, 
from  this  cause,  among  the  first  principles  of  the  science. 

It  is  to  Bichat  we  owe  our  first  thanks  for  an  important  attempt 
of  this  kind.^  Improving  upon  the  happy  idea  of  our  venerable 
Pinel,  respecting  the  systematic  distinction  of  the  elementary  so¬ 
lids  of  the  animal  economy,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  General  Ana¬ 
tomy,  and  investigated  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  organs  and  their  elements.  Unfortunately,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  it  was  only  possible  to  collect  superficial,  or  very  inadequate 
information :  so  that  in  this  respect,  the  science  demands  a 
thorough  renovation.  Thus  the  following  table,  notwithstanding 
its  improvement  since  the  time  of  Bichat,  can  only  be  considered 
as  an  imperfect,  provisional  approximation. 

1 .  Cellulai’ . 

(  Arterial. 

2.  Vascular . <  Venous. 

C  Lymphatic. 


3. 

4. 


6. 


Nervous, 

Osseous. 

Fibrous. 


Cerebral. 

Gangliac. 


C  Fibrous. 

<  Fibro- Cartilaginous. 
C  Dermoid. 


>  System. 


6.  Muscular 


Voluntary. 

Involuntary. 


7.  Erectile.. 

8.  Mucous... 

9.  Serous.... 

10.  Horny  or 

1 1 .  Parenchymatous . Glandular. 


Epidermic. 


(  Hairy. 

\  Epidermoid. 


/ 


Professor  Chaussier  has  lately  proposed  to  admit  four  sorts  of  fibres,  which  he 
i’alls  Imninarij,  nerval,  muscular,  and  albuminous. 
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These  systems,  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the 
compose  the  organs,  or  instruments  of  life.  When  many  organs 
tend  by  their  action  towards  a  common  end,  we  name  them,  col¬ 
lectively  considered,  an  agimratus.  The  number  of  apparatus, 
and  their  disposition,  constitute  the  differences  of  animals. 


Physical  properties  of  Organs. 

Examination  evinces,  that  our  organs  possess  most  of  the  o/or-' 

sical  properties  exhibited  by  inorganic  bodies :  various  degrees  ofga^s. 
hardness,  from  that  of  flint  to  distinct  softness,  elasticity,  transpa¬ 
rency,  refraction,  colour,  form,  &c.,  all  claim  the  highest  conse¬ 
quence  during  life  ;  and  this  again  depends  chiefly  on  their  in¬ 
tegrity. 

Considered  under  the  same  view,  the  body  of  man  presents  seve¬ 
ral  structures,  which  strongly  indicate  the  necessity  of  physical 
knowledge  to  the  study  of  life.  We  behold  a  true  lens,  abun¬ 
dantly  complicated  in  its  construction ;  a  musical  instrument ;  an 
acoustic  apparatus  ;  a  hydraulic  machine  most  ingeniously  contrived 
to  propel  its  fluid  in  a  circular  direction ;  a  general  mechanism,  in 
fine,  equally  admirable  for  the  multiplicity  of  those  parts  which 
compose  it,  for  its  solidity,  and  for  the  movements  which  it  exe¬ 
cutes. 

Amongst  the  physical  properties  of  organized  tissues,  there  are 
some  which  demand  our  special  attention  as  being  common  to  all, 
in  continual  operation  during  life,  and  presiding  over  several  im¬ 
portant  functions.  These  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  mark  out  for 
the  study  of  ingenious  youth,  that  they  have  been  called  in  question 
by  the  greater  number  of  existing  physiologists. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  the  property  of  Im- imbibition, 
bibition,  which  exists  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  animal  economy-  pon  to  aii  liv- 
Let  any  liquid  whatever  be  put  in  contact  with  an  organ,  a  mem¬ 
brane,  a  tissue ;  in  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  the  liquid  will  be 
found  to  have  passed  into  the  areolae  or  cavities  of  that  organ  or 
tissue,  just  as  it  would  have  passed  into  the  cells  of  a  sponge. 

Variations,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  its  tem¬ 
perature,  the  species  of  tissue  which  imbibes  it,  will  take  place, 
but  in  every  instance  imbibition  will  ensue.  In  this  respect  there 
exist  tissues  which  are  true  sponges,  and  which  absorb  with  groat 


ing  tissues'. 
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promptitude ;  such  are  serous  membranes  and  small  vessels :  and 
others,  which  resist  for  some  time,  before  they  admit  of  penetra¬ 
tion,  for  example,  the  epidermis.  It  is  still  the  same  imbibition, 
whether  a  foreign  liquid  enter  the  body  by  penetration,  or  a  liquid 
proper  to  the  latter  is  expelled  from  it  by  transudation. 

Permeability  Another  property,  to  which  physiologists  have  paid  little  atten- 
^  tion,  relates  to  the  membranes.  The  plates  which  compose  these 

are  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are  traversed  by  dense 
fluids  almost  without  obstacle.  If  a  bladder  be  filled  Avith  pure 
hydrogen,  and  left  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  at  the  end  of 
a  short  time  the  hydrogen  shall  have  lost  its  purity,  and  be  found 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  which  has  penetrated  into  the  cavities 
of  the  bladder.  This  phenomenon  is  the  more  rapid,  the  thinner 
and  rarer  the  membrane  penetrated.  It  presides  over  one  of  the 
most  important  actions  of  life, — respiration ;  and  continues  after 
death. 

Influence  of  We  owe  to  Ml'  Chevi'eul  the  knowledge  of  a  very  important  fact : 

water  upon  ^ 

physical  pro-  that  Several  of  our  tissues  derive  their  physical  properties  from  the 

perties  of  or-  r  r  i 

gans.  water  which  they  retain  ;  in  other  ivords,  from  their  water  of  imbi¬ 

bition.  If  that  water  is  withdrawn  from  them,  they  change  their 
natures,  and  become  inadequate  to  the  functions  which  they  fulfil 
during  life.  They  recover  immediately  their  properties,  from  the 
moment  they  have  been  immersed  in  and  sufficiently  penetrated 
by  water.  They  may  thus  be  made  to  lose  and  regain  their  phy¬ 
sical  properties,  for  a  great  many  times. 

What  are  the  relations  of  our  tissues  to  magnetism,  electricity, 
caloric  ?  Are  they  good  or  bad  conductors  of  these  principles,  and 
in  what  degree  ?  How  are  these  substances  disposed  of  in  our 
parencJiymatay  or  solids  ?  These  questions  remain  still  to  be  re¬ 
solved,  and  merit  the  attention  of  the  scientific  physiologist. 

t 

Chemical  properties  of  Organs, 

Chemical  pro-  If  we  Consider  our  body  with  respect  to  its  chemical  comnosi- 

perties  of  or-  ^  j  i  r 

gans.  tion,  we  shall  remark  that  it  is  formed  of  compounds  similar  to 
those  of  inorganic  nature,  and  also  of  compounds  which  are  only 
met  with  in  organized  bodies. 

The  former  are,  water,  carbonic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  of 
potassium,  calcium,  &c.  These  compounds  do  not  sensibly  differ 
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from  what  are  presented  by  the  organic  world.  But  the  great 
hulk  of  our  organs,  is  constituted  by  compounds  proper  to  the 
state  of  life,  and  hitherto  only  seem  formed  under  its  influence. 

Such  are  tlie  animal  proximate  principles^  of  which  the  number 
is  now  so  considerable,  and  may  yet  go  on  to  increase  as  science 
advances. 

Under  the  same  point  of  view,  the  body  of  man  is  still  a  very 
remarkable  object :  its  digestive  organs,  present  a  true  chemical 
appai'atus,  wherein  nothing  has  been  neglected  that  could  complete' 
the  operation  which  it  performs.  Its  lungs  exhibit  an  admirable 
contrivance  for  combustion,  where  by  a  simple  artifice,  the  air  is 
made  to  act  upon  the  blood,  without  these  two  fluids  being  brought 
into  immediate  contact:  its  kidneys,  maintain  a  continual  composition 
and  decomposition  of  fluids.  Flow  can  authors,  who  remain  sys¬ 
tematically  ignorant  of  chemical  science,  permit  themselves  even 
to  speak  of  these  various  phenomena ! 

Elements  vohich  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bodies  of 

Animals, 

Sixteen  simple  bodies  or  elements  have  alone  the  singular  pro-  simple  bodies 
perty  of  being  able  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  animals.  Theo%Tns5*^^ 
other  elements,  in  certain  circumstances,  may  indeed  traverse  tlie 
animal  organization,  but  they  never  stop  there  ;  or  if  detained, 
become  instantly  a  source  of  imtation. 

^olid  Elements. 

Phosphorus,  sulphur,  carbon,  iron,  manganese,  silicium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  calcium,  aluminum,  potassium,  sodium,  iodine,  chlorine, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote. 


Inconfnable  Elements. 
Caloric,  light ;  the  electric,  magnetic  fluids. 


Inconfinable 

elements. 


These  different  elements,  combined  together  three  and  three,  four 
and  four,  &c.  according  to  laws  still  little  understood,  constitute 
what  are  named  the  proximate  principles  of  animals. 
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Proximate  Princi'ples  of  the  Human  Body. 


Proximate 
materials  or 
principles  of 
.animals. 

Azotised 

principles. 


Non-azoti- 
sed  princi¬ 
ples. 


The  proximate  principles  of  animals  are  divided  into  azotised 
and  non-azotised. 

The  azotised  principles  are:  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatin,  mucus,  ca¬ 
sein,  urea,  uric  acid,  osmazome,  red-colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
yellow  colouring  principle. 

The  non-azotised  principles  are :  olein,  stearin,  fatty  matter  of 
brain,  the  acetic,  benzoic,  lactic,  formic,  oxalic,  rosacic,  acids ;  sugar 
of  milk,  sugar  of  diabetic  urine,  picromel ;  colouring  matter  of 
bile,  and  of  other  liquids  or  solids,  which  become  coloured  by  ac¬ 
cident. 


Chemical 
composition 
of  proximate 
principles. 


The  proximate  principles  of  our  body  are  in  general  constituted 
of  three  or  four  elements,  oxygen,  azote,  hydrogen,  carbon.  The 
three  first  being  gaseous,  in  a  free  state,  tend  continually  to  aban¬ 
don  the  solid  form ;  and  that  tendency  is  further  augmented,  by 
the  temperature  proper  to  a  living  body,  and  by  the  affinity  which 
solicits  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to  unite  in  order  to  form  water, 
oxygen  and  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  azote  and  hydrogen 
to  produce  ammonia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
not  finding  enough  of  oxygen  to  convert  themselves  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  these  bodies  exert  an  evident  tendency  to  abstract 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  This  disposition  still  increases  with 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  also  by  the  con¬ 
tact  of  water  which  diminishes  the  cohesion  of  compounds,  and 
thus  favours  their  new  combinations.  From  these  different  causes 
results  this  long  known  fact,  that  the  bodies  of  animals  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  have  a  great  tendency  to  decomposition,  from  the 
continual  efforts  of  their  elements  to  recover  that  state  which  is  as¬ 
signed  for  them  by  the  general  laws  of  nature. 


Properties  of  Tissue. 

The  textures  which  compose  the  different  organs,  have  chemical 
and  physical  properties  which  it  is  important  to  study  on  the  dead 
subject  and  in  the  living  animal.  We  find  in  these  almost  all  the 
physical  qualities  which  are  observed  in  inorganic  bodies  :  dift’erent 


Properties 
of  tissue. 
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degrees  of  consistence  from  extreme  hardness  to  fluidity,  elasti¬ 
city,  transparency,  refractiveness,  &c.  ;  but  we  are  particularly 
attracted  by  certain  qualities,  which  have  been  named  the  'pro- 
perties  of  tissue.  These  are  the  extensibility  and  contractility  of 
tissue  ;  the  contractility  par  racornissement^  that  is,  the  contracti¬ 
lity  from  crispation.^  Independently  of  these  physical  qualities,  the 
tissues  have  been  studied  in  respect  of  their  composition,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  some  are  principally  composed  of  gelatine, 
others  of  albumen,  others  of  phosphate  of  lime,  others  of  fibrine, 
and  so  on. 

These  various  textures  present  also  in  the  living  animal  certain 
phenomena  which  have  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  physi¬ 
ologists. 

One  particular  science  is  consecrated  to  the  explanation  of  the 
tissues  under  the  threefold  relation  of  their  physical,  chemical,  and 
vital  properties :  it  is  named  General  Anatomy,  the  study  of  which 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  Physiology.  * 


OF  THE  FLUIDS  OR  HUMOURS. 

The  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  and  particularly  those  of  the  human 
body,  are  something  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  solids  ; 
the  ratio  in  the  adult  being  as  nine  to  one.  Professor  Cha ussier 
put  a  dead  body  of  120  pounds  into  an  oven,  and  found  it,  after 
many  days’  successive  desiccation,  reduced  to  12  pounds.  Bodies 
found,  after  having  lain  buried  for  a  long  time  in  the  burning  sands 
of  the  Arabian  deserts,  present  an  extraordinary  diminution  of 
weight. 

The  animal  fluids  are  sometimes  contained  in  vessels,  wherein 
they  move  with  more  or  less  rapidity;  sometimes  in  little  areolae 
or  spaces,  where  they  seem  to  be  kept  in  reserve ;  and  at  other 
times  they  are  placed  in  the  great  cavities,  where  they  make  only  a 
temporary  stay  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 


*  See  the  Anatomie  Generate  of  Bichat. 
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Synoptical 
table  of 
fluids. 


Classification 
of  fluids. 


SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  FLUIDS. 

The  fluids  of  the  human  body,  which  is  the  principal  object  ot 
our  study,  are — 

1st,  The  blood, 

2d,  The  lymph. 

3d,  The  perspiratory^  or  perspirable  fluids,  which  comprise  the 
liquids  of  cutaneous  transpiration  :  the  transpiration  or  exhalation 
of  mucous  membranes,  as  also  of  the  synovial,  serous  and  cellular; 
of  the  adipose  cells,  the  medullary  membranes,  the  thyroid  and 
thymus  glands;  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  vertebral  canal,  &c. 

4th,  The  follicular  fluids ;  the  sebaceous  secretion  of  the  skin, 
the  cerumen,  the  ropy  matter  of  the  eye-lids,  the  mucus  from  the 
glands  and  follicles  of  that  name,  from  the  tonsils,  the  cardiac 
glands,  the  prostate,  the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  and  some  other 
parts. 

5th,  The  glandular  fluids  ;  the  tears,  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic 
fluid,  the  bile,  the  urine,  the  secretion  from  Cowper’s  glands,  the 
semen,  the  milk,  the  liquid  contained  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  that 
of  the  testicles,  and  of  the  mammae  of  new-born  infants. 

6th,  The  chyme  and  the  chyle.® 

The  properties  of  fluids,  both  chemical  and  physical,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  various.  Many  have  some  analogy  to  each  other  under 
these  two  relations  ;  but  none  exhibit  a  perfect  resemblance.  The 
writers  of  all  ages  have  attached  a  considerable  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  their  methodical  arrangement ;  and  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  then  flourishing  in  the  schools,  they  have  created  different 
systems  of  classification.  Thus,  the  ancients,  who  attributed  much 
importance  to  the  four  elements,  said  that  there  were  four  princi¬ 
pal  humours,  the  blood,  the  lymph,  or  pituita^  the  yellow  bile,  the 
black  bile,  or  atra  bilis  ,*  and  these  four  humours  corresponded  to 
the  four  elements,  to  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the  four  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  day,  and  to  the  four  temperaments. 

Afterwards,  at  different  periods,  other  divisions  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted,  to  this  classification  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  some  have 
made  three  classes  of  liquids 1st,  the  chyme  and  chyle;  2d, 
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the  blood ;  3d,  the  humours  emanating  from  the  blood.  Some 
authors  have  been  content  with  forming  two  classes : — 1st,  prf- 
mary^  alimentary  or  useless  fluids  ;  2d,  secondary,  or  useful.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  distinguished  them  into — 1st,  recrementitious  hu¬ 
mours,  or  humours  destined  from  their  formation  to  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  body ;  2d,  excrementitious,  or  fluids  destined  to  be 
thrown  off  from  the  system ;  3d,  humours,  which  at  times  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  characters  of  the  two  former  classes,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  named  excremento-recrementitious.  In  later  times,  chemists 
have  endeavoured  to  class  the  humours  according  to  their  intimate 
or  component  nature,  and  thus  they  have  established  albuminous, 
fibrinous,  saponaceous,  watery,  alkaline,  acid,  &c.  fluids. 

The  classification  proposed  by  Professor  Chaussier  seems  much 
preferable.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  fluids,  or  to 
the  offices  which  they  fulfil,  but  it  is  founded  upon  the  mode  of 
their  formation,  the  only  invariable  character  which  they  offer. 
It  is  the  arrangement  which  we  have  followed  in  the  enumera¬ 
tion  just  delivered,  in  the  Synoptical  Table  of  Fluids. 

Physical  Properties  of  Fluids. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  fluids  perform  an  important  part 
during  life,  we  owe  them  especial  attention,  and  shall  not  fail  to  pay 
it,  in  the  consideration  of  individual  functions.  Those  which  we 
shall  here  notice,  before  being  more  particularly  signalised,  are  vis- 
cosity,  transparency,  colour,  &c. 

Certain  fluids  present  to  the  microscope  an  astonishing  spec¬ 
tacle  ;  myriads  of  globules  of  regular  figure  and  uniform  magnitude. 
These  are  met  with  particularly  in  the  blood,  the  lymph,  the 
chyle,  and  the  milk.  Another  fluid,  the  spermatic,  exhibits  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  still  more  remarkable.  If  a  drop  is  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a  magnifier,  a  vast  number  of  little  animals  are  seen  to  move 
about  in  it  with  great  agility ;  but  the  existence  of  these  singular 
beings  is  far  from  being  so  constant  as  that  of  the  globules  just 
mentioned.  They  are  only  met  with  during  a  certain  time  of  life, 
and  in  general  during  the  state  of  health. 
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Chemical  Properties  of  Fluids. 

('liemical  pro-  For  t]ie  ])hysiologist,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the  Chemical 
fluicir  ”  pro}3erties  of  fluids  is  much  more  interesting :  several  of  the  most 

important  actions  of  life  depend  immediately  upon  these  proper¬ 
ties  :  but,  unhappily,  this  branch  of  science  is  still  but  little  ad¬ 
vanced.  Yet  chemistry  has  already  furnished  us  with  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  precious  facts,  bearing  upon  this  capital  inquiry. 

We  know  that  the  composition  of  fluids  differs  not  essentially 
from  that  of  solids ;  we  find  in  them  the  same  proximate,  and  the 
same  remote  principles.  Drawing  off  by  evaporation,  a  part  of  the 
water  which  most  fluids  contain,  we  obtain  a  semisolid  matter, 
which  has  much  analogy  with  the  original  solids  :  but  there  is  no¬ 
thing  surprising  in  this,  when  we  consider,  that  one  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  proper  to  living  bodies,  is  the  continual  transformation  of 
solids  into  fluids,  and  fluids  into  solids. 

The  greater  number  of  fluids  exhale  carbonic  acid,  and  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  air :  in  general,  the  elements  of  fluids  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  decomposition  than  the  solids  ;  so  that  it  is 
among  the  proximate  principles  of  fluids  that  those  containing  most 
azote,  as  casein,  urea,  occur ;  and  which  the  most  rapidly  undergo 
decomposition. 


VITAL  PROPERTIES. 


Vital  proper¬ 
ties. 


Besides  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  that  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  economy  exhibit,  a  gi’eat  many  phenomena,  of  which  no 
trace  is  to  be  observed  in  brute  matter,  are  easily  remarked,  and 
constitute  the  essential  characters  of  life.  It  would  have  been  wise 
to  study  each  of  these  phenomena  separately,  and  to  acquire  thus 
a  complete  notion  of  the  attributes  of  living  bodies.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  course  that  has  been  followed  ;  authors  have  laid 
down  certain  vital  properties,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm,  that 
by  virtue  of  these  properties,  living  bodies  maintain  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  the  general  laws  of  nature ;  one  of  the  most  childish 
absurdities  to  which  the  weakness  of  human  understanding  has 
ever  oiven  birth. 
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How  could  the  ancients,  who  conceived  this  struggle  of  the  mi¬ 
crocosm  or  little  world,  against  the  great  world  or  macrocosm^  have 
the  least  tolerable  conception  of  either,  when  they  were  still  alike 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter?  At  present, 
when  the  principles  of  physical  action  are  known,  and  when  these 
have  taught  us  many  important  general  laws  of  nature,  we  find,  on 
the  contrary,  that  these  laws  evidently  exercise  their  appropriate  in¬ 
fluence  upon  animals.  In  truth,  living  organs  present  phenomena 
which  can  never  be  explained  by  physical  laws ;  but  it  follows  not 
that  there  exists  a  struggle  between  the  one  and  the  other :  What 
natural  opposition  is  there  between  sensibility  and  weight,  or  che¬ 
mical  affinity  ?  The  things  are  totally  difterent,  and  that  is  all. 

The  vital  properties  generally  admitted,  have  received  different 
names  :  thus  they  are  called, 

1 .  Organic, — vegetative, — nutritive, — molecular  sensibility. 

2.  Insensible, — organic, — nutritive, — fibrillary  contractility ;  tone, 

tonicity. 

3.  Cerebral, — animal, — perceptive  sensibility  ;  the  sensibility  of 

relation,  &c. 

4.  Sensible  organic  sensibility,  irritability,  vermicular  motion. 

5.  Voluntary,  animal  contractility :  the  contractility  of  relation. 

Of  these  properties,  some  are  common  to  all  living  bodies,  others 
are  proper  to  certain  parts  of  animals. 

It  is  the  former  alone  which  deserve  the  name  of  vital  properties  ;  Organic  sensi. 

^  _  .  bility,  and  or- 

but  it  is  essential  to  remark  that  organic  sensibility,  and  insensible  ganic  contrac- 

“  •'  tility,  imagi- 

organic  contractility,  by  no  means  come  under  that  signification, 

They  are  evidently  suppositious  modes  of  conception,  and  of  ex¬ 
plaining  phenomena  beyond  the  cognizance  of  our  senses.  In 
reality,  they  do  not  at  all  exist ;  and  nevertheless,  it  seems  that 
no  one,  at  present,  disputes  their  existence.  We  speak  of  the 
alterations  which  they  undergo,  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  them 
to  their  ordinary  state :  and  some  have  even  gone  the  length  to 
class  remedies  after  their  mode  of  operation  upon  these  properties, 
and  many  physicians  treat  their  patients  according  to  the  fan¬ 
tastic  ideas  which  will  immediately,  I  hope,  be  banished  from 
physiology  and  medicine. 

The  other  properties  are  peculiar  to  some  animals,  and  even  only 
to  some  of  their  parts :  such  as  the  sensible  organic  contractility, 
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Phenomena 
of  the  life  of 
fluids. 


Causes  of  the 
phenomena 
proper  to  liv¬ 
ing  bodies. 


wliich  is  seen  in  tlie  heart,  in  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  hladdei’, 
8cc.,  but  which  is  not  observed  in  other  parts  of  tlie  economy. 

The  cerebral,  or  animal  sensibility,  as  Bichat  names  it,  and  also 
the  voluntary  contractility,  have  only  been  enumerated  amongst 
the  vital  properties  by  an  abuse  of  words  ;  it  being  evident  that 
tliey  are  functions,  or  the  results  of  the  action  of  many  organs, 
which  in  acting,  have  one  common  object  to  be  attained. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  force  of  vital  resistance,  of  fixed  situa¬ 
tion,  of  vital  affinity,  of  calorieity ;  because  these  different  proper¬ 
ties,  though  proposed  by  authors  of  great  merit,  have  not  obtain¬ 
ed  general  assent,  nor  can  we  see  any  necessity  for  admitting  them. 

The  doctrine  of  vital  properties  has  not  been  ever  applied  to  the 
fluids,  and  yet  physiologists  agree  in  considering  them  possessed  of 
life.^  But  in  fact,  they  have  acted  more  circumspectly  in  regard  to 
the  fluids  than  the  solids :  for  they  have  concluded  that  they  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  life,  solely  from  the  phenomena  which  they  present. 
Thus,  the  fluidity,  which  they  preserve,  as  long  as  they  constitute 
a  part  of  the  animal ;  the  manner  in  which  some  organize  them¬ 
selves,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the  vessels  ;  the  power  of 
producing  heat,  &c.,  are  leading  phenomena,  which,  according  to 
modern  physiologists,  evince  that  the  fluids  are  alive.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  all  the  animal  fluids  do  not  offer 
these  characters.  The  blood,  the  chyle,  the  lymph,  and  some  other 
fluids  destined  to  nutrition,  are  the  only  humours  which  present 
them.  The  excrementitious  fluids,  such  as  the  bile,  urine,  cutane¬ 
ous  exhalation,  &c.,  exhibit  nothing  analogous  to  these ;  so  that 
whatever  is  said  of  the  life  of  the  fluids,  applies  not  to  the  latter.'^ 


CAUSES  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  PROPER  TO  LIVING  BODIES.  • 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  philosophers  were  persuaded 
that  a  great  part  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  living  bodies,  did 
not  follow  the  same  course,  nor  obey  the  same  laws,  as  the  phe¬ 
nomena  proper  to  brute  matter. 

To  these  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  a  particular  cause  has  been 
assigned,  which  has  received  different  denominations.  Hippo¬ 
crates  bestows  on  it  the  appellation  of  Physis,  or  nature  ;  Aris¬ 
totle  calls  it  the  moving  or  generating  yrinciyle  ;  Kaw  Boerhaave, 
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the  impetum  facieiu  ;  Van  Helmont,  archaeus  ;  Stahl,  the  soul ; 
others,  the  vis  insita,  vis  vitae^  vital  principle,  &c. 

What  is  the  sense  of  all  these  equivalent  expressions?  They  are 
susceptible  of  two  totally  different  interpretations.  They  may  be 
personified,  and  considered  as  beings,  to  whose  influence  belongs 
the  power  of  producing  the  phenomena  of  life ;  and  this  was  the 
earliest  opinion ;  but  in  following  it,  shall  we  not  resemble  those 
savages,  who  after  misshaping  a  stone  with  their  rude  sculpture, 
honour  it  as  a  deity  ?  The  second  view  designates  the  cause,  or 
causes  of  life  as  unknown,  and  perhaps  for  ever  incomprehensible. 

It  must  be  confessed  then,  that  science  gained  very  little  when  these 
terms  were  invented.  Of  all  the  illusions  of  modern  physiologists, 
the  most  deplorable  has  been  that  of  believing,  that  by  forging  a  new 
term,  vital  principle,  or  vital  force,  they  have  done  something 
analogous  to  the  discovery  of  gravity. 

Moreover,  physioloe-ists  maintain,  that  attraction  presides  over  No  analogy 

^  °  ^  ^  ^  ^  between  vital 

the  changes  of  state  which  occur  in  inert  bodies,  iust  as  the  vital  foi'ce  and  at- 

°  •'  traction. 

force  regulates  the  modifications  of  those  which  are  organized ; 
but  they  hereby  fall  into  a  strange  error,  for  the  vital  impulse  cannot 
be  compai’ed  to  attraction.  The  laws  of  the  latter  are  perfectly 
known,  those  of  the  vital  force  lie  totally  concealed.  With  regard 
to  it,  indeed,  physiology  is  exactly  at  that  point,  where  the  phy¬ 
sical  sciences  were  before  the  time  of  Newton ; — it  waits  till  a 
genius  of  the  first  order  arrive,  to  discover  the  laws  of  the  vital 
force,  as  Newton  made  known  to  us  the  laws  of  attraction.  The 
glory  of  that  great  mathematician  did  not  consist,  as  some  think, 
in  having  discovered  attraction — that  cause  of  action  was  known 
before  him — but  rather  in  having  told  us  that  attraction  acts  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

It  is  not,  in  fine,  by  closet  speculations,  that  so  weighty  an  ob¬ 
ject  can  be  attained  ;  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences, 
and  extensive  experience  in  regard  to  the  living  body  in  health  and 
disease ;  a  severe,  and  rigorous  logic,  can  alone  hope  for  success. 

Before  commencing  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, 
the  proper  object  of  this  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  one 
general  observation. 

Whatever  be  the  number  or  diversity  of  the  appearances  pre¬ 
sented  by  living  man,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  can  all  be  reduced, 
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in  their  ultimate  simplification,  to  two  principles,  which  are  nuirl^' 
tion^  and  intal  action.  A  few  words  upon  each  of  these  become 
indispensable  in  order  to  comprehend  what  follows. 

General  idea  xiie  life  of  mail,  and  that  of  other  organized  bodies,  is  founded 
upon  this,  that  they  habitually  assimilate  to  themselves  a  certain 
quantity  of  matter,  which  we  name  aliment.  The  privation  of 
that  matter,  during  even  a  very  limited  period,  brings  with  it 
necessarily  the  cessation  of  life.  On  the  other  side,  daily  obser¬ 
vation  teaches,  that  the  organs  of  man,  as  well  as  those  of  all  living 
beings,  lose,  at  each  instant,  a  certain  quantity  of  that  matter 
which  composes  them :  nay,  it  is  on  the  necessity  of  repairing 
these  habitual  losses  that  the  want  of  aliment  is  founded.  From 
these  two  data,  and  some  others  which  we  shall  make  known  after¬ 
wards,  we  justly  conclude,  that  living  bodies  are  by  no  means 
composed  always  of  the  same  matter  at  every  period  of  their  exis¬ 
tence  ;  physiologists  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  bodies 
undergo  an  entire  renovation. 

The  ancients  maintained,  that  the  renovation  is  effected  in  the 
space  of  seven  years.  Without  admitting  this  conjectural  idea, 
we  shall  say,  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  all  parts  of  the 
body  of  man  experience  an  intestine  movement,  which  has  the 
double  effect  of  expelling  the  molecules  that  can  or  ought  no  longer 
to  compose  the  organs,  and  of  replacing  them  by  new  molecules,  j 
This  internal,  intimate  motion,  constitutes  nutrition.  It  falls  not 
under  the  senses  ;  but  with  effects  so  palpable,  it  would  be  giving 
place  to  an  absurd  scepticism  to  attempt  to  call  it  in  question.  j 

This  motion  is  susceptible  of  no  explanation  :  it  cannot,  in  the  : 
present  state  of  physiology,  be  referred  to  the  molecular  move-  * 
ments  which  regulate  chemical  affinity.  To  affirm  that  it  depends  t 
upon  organic  sensibility,  and  organic  insensible  contractility,  or  t: 
simply  upon  the  vital  force,  is  to  express  the  fact  in  different  terms,  Ij 
not  to  give  an  explanation.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is  by  virtue  of  t 
the  nutritive  motion,  or  nutrition,  that  the  organs  of  the  human  [a 
body  preserve  or  change  their  physical  properties.  As  our  dif- 
ferent  organs  present  different  physical  properties,  the  nutritive 
motion  should  be  different  in  every  one  of  them.  j 

Of  vital  ac-  Independently  of  the  physical  properties  which  the  different  pii 
parts  of  the  body  present,  there  is  a  great  number  that  exhibit, 
either  in  continuation,  or  at  periods  more  or  less  connected,  a  phe- 
nomenon  that  is  called  vitxd  action,— iov  instance,  the  liver,  by  '<! 
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virtue  of  a  power  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  forms  continually  a  liquid 
wliich  is  called  bile  :  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  kidneys  with 
regard  to  the  urine.  The  voluntary  muscles,  in  certain  states, 
become  hard,  change  their  form,  and  contract.  This  is  another 
example  of  vital  action. — These  vital  actions  perform  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  part,  both  in  the  life  of  man  and  of  animals  ;  and  upon, 
these  the  attention  of  the  physiologist  ought  to  be  particularly 
fixed. 

Vital  action  depends  evidently  upon  nutrition,  and  reciprocally, 
nutrition  is  influenced  by  vital  action. — Thus  an  organ  that  ceases 
to  nourish,  loses  at  the  same  time  its  faculty  of  acting ;  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  organs  whose  action  is  oftenest  repeated  possess  a  more 
active  nutrition ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  act  least,  possess 
a  much  slower  nutritive  motion. 

The  mechanism  of  vital  action  is  unknown.  There  passes  into 
the  organ  that  acts  an  insensible  molecular  motion,  which  is  as  little 
susceptible  of  description  as  the  nutritive  motion.  Every  vital  ac¬ 
tion,  liowever  simple,  is  the  same  in  this  respect. 

All  the  phenomena  of  life,  then,  may  be  comprehended  under 
nutrition  and  vital  action ;  but  the  concealed  molecular  motions 
which  constitute  these  two  phenomena  are  not  amenable  to  our 
senses,  and  it  is  not  upon  them  that  our  attention  should  be  fixed  ; 
we  ought  to  study  only  their  results,  that  is,  the  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  organs,  the  sensible  effects  of  vital  actions,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  discover  how  they  both  concur  in  the  general  effects 
of  life.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  object  of  physiology. 

To  arrive  at  this  end,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  divided  into  or  the  func- 

T ,  ^  „  tions  and  their 

diiierent  classes,  or  function s.^^  classifications. 

The  classification  of  functions  by  authors  has  been  very  various. 

Without  stopping  to  enumerate  the  different  classifications  adopted 
at  different  periods  of  the  science,  an  inquiry,  indeed,  by  no  means 
adapted  to  this  work,  we  will  intimate,  that  the  functions  may  be 
distinguished  into  those  which  are  intended  to  connect  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  surrounding  objects,  those  whose  object  is  nutrition, 
and  those  that  have  for  their  object  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 

We  shall  call  the  first,  Functions  oj' Relation;  the  second,  -Nu¬ 
tritive  Funetions  ;  and  the  third.  Generative  Functions.'^ 


*  For  the  developement  of  the  clifTorent  systems,  see  the  Physiology  of  llieheraiul, 
aud  Chaussier’s  Table  of  Functions.  I  give  the  details  in  my  Lectures. 
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Method  of  The  ])]aii  which  it  is  necessary  to  follow  for  the  study  of  a 

studying  the  ^  .  .  .  .  . 

functions.  particular  function,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  following : — 

1.  General  idea  of  the  function. 

2.  Circumstances  which  put  the  action  of  the  organs  into  play, 
and  which  we  call  excitants  of  the  functions. 

3.  Summary  anatomical  description  of  the  organs  that  concur  in 
the  function,  or  of  the  apparatus. 

4.  Study  of  every  action  of  the  organ  in  particular. 

5.  General  recapitulation,  shewing  the  utility  of  the  function. 

6.  Relations  of  the  function  with  those  already  examined. 

7.  Modifications  which  the  function  presents,  according  to  age, 
sex,  temperament,  climate,  seasons,  habit. 


OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  RELATION. 


Functions  of 
relation. 


The  functions  of  relation  are  composed  of  sensation, 
standing,  of  the  voice,  and  of  motion. 


of  under 


OF  SENSATION. 

ofthesensa-  The  seiisations  are  functions  destined  to  receive  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  external  objects,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  under¬ 
standing. 

The  number  of  these  functions  is  five  : — vision,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  touch. 

OF  VISION. 

Of  vision.  Vision  is  a  function  which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  magnitude, 
figure,  colour,  distance,  &c.  of  bodies.  The  organs  which  com¬ 
pose  the  apparatus  of. vision  enter  into  action  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  particular  excitant,  or  stimulus,  called  light. 

Ligiit.  We  perceive  bodies,  we  take  cognizance  of  many  of  their  pro¬ 

perties,  though  they  are  often  at  a  great  distance; — there 'must 
then  be  between  them  and  our  eye  some  intermediate  agent ;  this 
intermediate  substance  we  denominate  li^ht.  Liffht  is  an  ex- 
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cessively  subtile  fluid,  whieh  emanates  from  those  bodies  called 
luminous,  as  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  bodies  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
phosphorescence,  &c.  Light  is  composed  of  atoms  which  move 
with  a  prodigious  rapidity,  since  they  pass  through  about  eighty 
thousand  leagues  of  space  in  a  second. 

A  series  of  atoms,  or  particles,  which  succeed  each  other  in  a 
right  line  without  interruption,  are  denominated  a  ray  of  light. 

The  atoms  which  compose  every  ray  of  light  are  separated  by 
intervals,  that  are  considerable  in  proportion  to  their  mass  ;  which 
circumstance  permits  a  considerable  number  of  rays  to  cross  each 
other  in  the  same  point,  without  their  particles  coming  in  contact. 

The  light  that  proceeds  from  luminous  bodies  forms  diverging  of  the  rays  of 
cones,  which  would  prolong  themselves  indefinitely,  did  they  meet*^^^*^‘ 
with  no  obstacles.  Philosophers  have  from  thence  concluded,  that 
the  intensity  of  light  in  any  place,  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  intensity  of 
the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  luminous  bodies  from  which  it^'^^*^ 
proceeds.  The  cones  that  are  formed  by  the  light  in  passing  from 
luminous  bodies,  are,  in  general,  called  pencils  of  light,  or  pencils 
of  rays,  and  the  bodies  through  which  the  light  moves  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  name  of  media. 

When  light  happens  to  come  in  contact  witli  certain  bodies  that  Reflection  of 
are  called  opake,  it  is  repulsed,  and  its  direction  is  modified 
according  to  the  disposition  of  those  bodies. — The  change  that 
light  suffers  in  its  course  is,  in  this  case,  called  refection.  The 
study  of  reflection  constitutes  that  part  of  physics  winch  is  named 
catofrics. 

Certain  bodies  allow  the  light  to  pass  through  them  ;  for  in¬ 
stance  glass  :  they  are  said  to  be  transparent.  In  passing  through 
these  bodies,  light  suffers  a  certain  change,  which  is  called  refrac¬ 
tion.  As  the  mechanism  of  vision  rests  entirely  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  refraction,  the  examination  of  these  becomes,  therefore, 
matter  of  importance. 

The  point  where  a  ray  of  light  enters  into  a  medium  is  called  Laws  of  re- 
the  point  of  immersion ;  and  that  where  it  goes  out  is  called  the^^^^^*^”’ 
point  of  emergence. 

If  the  ray  comes  in  contact  with  a  medium  in  a  line  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  its  surface,  the  ray  then  continues  its  direction  without 
any  change ;  but  if  its  direction  is  oblique  to  the  surface  of  the 
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medium,  the  ray  is  tlien  turned  out  of  its  course,  and  appears 
broken  at  tlie  point  of  immersion. 

The  angle  of  incidence  is  tliat  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with 
a  perpendicular  line  drawn  over  the  point  of  immersion  upon  the 
surface  of  the  medium,  and  the  angle  of  refraction  is  that  which 
the  broken  ray  makes  with  the  perpendicular. 

If  the  ray  of  light  pass  from  a  rare  medium  into  one  more  dense, 
it  inclines  towards  the  perpendicular  at  the  point  of  contact ;  but 
it  declines  from  it  if  it  pass  from  a  dense  medium  into  one  that 
is  rarer.  The  same  phenomenon  takes  place,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction,  when  the  ray  enters  into  the  first  medium ;  this  takes 
place  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  two  surfaces  of  the  medium 
traversed  by  the  ray  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  ray,  in  passing 
into  the  surrounding  medium,  will  take  a  direction  parallel  to  that 
of  the  incident  ray. 

Bodies  refract  light  in  proportion  to  their  density  and  com¬ 
bustibility.*  Thus,  of  two  bodies  of  equal  density,  one  of  which 
being  composed  of  more  combustible  elements  than  the  other,  the 
refractive  power  of  the  first  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  second. 

All  transparent  bodies  refract  at  the  same  time  that  they  reflect 
light.  On  account  of  this  property,  these  bodies  ai'e  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  sort  of  mirror.  When  their  density  is  very  in¬ 
considerable,  such  as  that  of  the  air,  they  are  not  visible  unless 
their  mass  be  considerable. 

The  form  of  a  refractive  body  has  no  influence  upon  its  re¬ 
fractive  power ;  but  it  modifies  the  disposition  of  the  refracted  rays 
in  respect  to  each  other.  In  fact,  as  the  perpendiculars  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  mutually  approach  or  recede,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  body,  the  refracting  rays  must  also,  at  the  same  time, 
mutually  approach  or  recede. 

When,  by  the  eftbrt  of  a  refractive  body,  the  rays  tend  towards 
each  other,  the  point  where  they  unite  is  called  the  focus  of  the 
refractive  hody.  Bodies  of  a  lenticulart  form  are  those  chiefly 
which  present  this  phenomenon. 


*  Tlie  density  is  the  relation  of  the  mass  to  the  volume,  so  that  if  bodies  were 
all  under  the  same  volume,  their  densities  might  be  measured  by  their  weight. 

I  Lenticular  bodies  are  those  terminated  by  two  spherical  segments. 
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A  refractive  body,  with  parallel  surfaces,  does  not  change  tlie 
direction  of  the  rays,  but  it  inclines  them  towards  its  axis  by  a  sort 
of  transportation,  A  refractive  body  of  two  convex  sides  docs 
not  possess  a  greater  refractive  power  than  a  body  convex  on  one 
side,  and  plane  on  the  otber  ;  but  the  point  behind  it  in  wliicli 
the  rays  are  united  is  much  nearer. 

The  study  of  refraction  leads  us  to  the  observation  of  a  very 
important  circumstance  ;  which  is,  that  a  ray  of  light  is  itself 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  rays,  differently  coloured,  and 
differently  refrangible  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  every  coloured  ray  corres¬ 
ponds,  in  the  same  bodies  and  for  the  same  incidence,  a  refraction 
which  varies  according  to  the  colour  of  the  rays.  If  a  pencil  of  • 
rays  is  made  to  traverse  a  prism  of  glass,  or  any  other  refractive 
body  whose  surfaces  are  parallel,  the  pencil  becomes  largei*,  and 
after  it  quits  the  body,  if  it  is  received  upon  a  plane,  such  as  a  leaf 
of  paper,  it  occupies  a  considerable  extent ;  and  in  place  of  produ¬ 
cing  a  white  image,  it  produces  an  oblong  image  of  an  infinity 
of  tints,  which  succeed  each  other  by  insensible  gradations, 
and  amongst  which  there  can  be  distinguished  the  seven  following 
colours  : — Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  Each 
of  these  colours  is  indecomposible ;  the  whole  form  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  This  light  is  not  homogeneous,  since  it  is  composed  of 
rays  of  very  different  colours.  Upon  this  fact  is  founded  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  colours  of  bodies.  A  white  body,  is  a  body  which 
reflects  light  without  decomposing  it  ;  a  black  body,  is  a  body 
which  does  not  reflect  light,  but  which  absorbs  it  completely. 

Coloured  bodies  decompose  light  in  reflecting  it  ;  they  absorb  f'olcui  oi'  bo- 
a  part,  and  reflect  the  rest.  Thus  a  body  will  appear  green  when 
the  union  of  the  colours  that  it  reflects  appears  of  tliis  colour. 

Bodies  which  are  transparent  appear  also  coloured  by  the  light 
that  they  refract,  and  it  often  happens,  that  when  seen  by  refrac¬ 
tion,  they  appear  of  a  colour  different  from  what  they  exhibit  wiicn 
seen  by  reflection.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  know  why  one  body 
reflects  a  certain  colour,  whilst  another  body  absorbs  it,  pliilo- 
sophers  reply,  that  this  phenomenon  depends  upon  the  particular 
position  of  the  atoms  of  these  bodies."^ 


T  Ills  Interpretation  pretty  imicli  resembles  what  is  given  ol  the  vital 
powers;  it  may  be  true,  but  it  explains  nothing. 
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The  discovery  of  the  action  of  refractive  bodies  upon  light  has 
not  been  an  object  of  simple  curiosity ;  it  has  led  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  ingenious  instruments,  by  means  of  which  the  sphere  of 
human  vision  has  been  extended  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 


Apparatus  of  vision^ 


apparatus  of  vision  is  composed  of  three  distinct  parts. 

The  frst  modifies  the  light. 

The  second  receives  the  impression  of  that  fluid. 

The  third  transmits  this  impression  to  the  brain. 

The  apparatus  of  vision  is  of  an  extremely  delicate  texture,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  deranged  by  the  slightest  accident.  Nature  has  also 
placed  before  this  apparatus  a  series  of  organs,  the  use  of  which  is 
to  protect  and  maintain  it  in  those  conditions  necessary  to  the  per- 
pans^of  "L  exercise  of  its  functions.  Those  protecting  parts  are  the  eye- 
f^i'ows,  the  eyelids,  and  the  secreting  and  excreting  apparatus  of 
the  tears. 

The  eyebrows,  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  are  formed, 

1.  By  hair,  of  a  variable  colour. 

2.  By  the  skin. 

3.  By  sebaceous  follicles  placed  at  the  root  of  every  hair. 

4.  By  muscles  destined  for  their  various  motions,  namely,  the  fron¬ 
tal  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  superior  edge  of  the  orbi¬ 
cularis  palpebrarum,  the  corrugator  supercilii. 

5.  Numerous  vessels. 

6.  Nerves. 

The  eyebrows  have  many  uses.  The  projection  which  they 
form  protects  the  eye  against  external  violence ;  the  hairs,  on 
account  of  their  oblique  direction,  and  the  oily  matter  with  which 
they  are  covered,  prevent  the  perspiration  from  flowing  towards,  or 
irritating  the  surface  of,  that  organ  ;  they  direct  it  towards  the 
temple,  and  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  colour  and  the  number  of 
hairs  of  the  eyebrows  have  an  influence  upon  their  use.  They 
have  generally  some  relation  to  the  climate.  The  inhabitants  of 
hot  countries  have  them  very  thick  and  black  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
cold  regions  may  have  them  thick,  but  they  are  rarely  black. 
The  eyebrows  protect  the  eyes  from  too  much  light,  and  parti- 
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cularly  when  it  comes  from  above ;  this  effect  is  rendered  still 
more  conspicuous  by  knitting  the  brows. 

Tlie  eyelids  are  two  in  number  in  man,  distinguished  into  su-  The  eyelids, 
perior  and  inferior,  large  and  small  ;  palpebra  major,  palpebra 
minor. 

The  form  of  the  eyelids  is  adapted  to  that  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  so  that  being  brought  together,  they  cover  completely  the  an¬ 
terior  surface  of  this  organ. 

The  place  where  they  meet  is  not  at  the  level  of  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  eye ;  it  is  much  below  it :  Haller  committed  an 
error  in  calling  it  aequator  oculu^  The  eye  appears  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  opening  that  separates  the  eyelids  is  more  extended : 
therefore,  our  opinion  of  the  size  of  an  eye  is  often  incorrect ;  for 
the  most  part,  it  expresses  only  the  extent  of  the  opening  of  the 
eyelids.  The  movable  edge  of  the  eyelids  is  thick,  and  capable 
of  resistance ;  provided  with  hairs  of  a  greater  or  less  length,  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  of  a  colour  generally  resembling  the  hair  of 
the  head  ;  these  hairs  are  placed  very  close  together. 

Those  of  the  superior  eyelid  form  a  slight  curve,  the  concavity 
of  which  is  above  ;  those  of  the  inferior  eyelid  form  another  curve 
in  the  contrary  direction.  There  is  an  idea  of  beauty  attached  to 
those  eyelashes  that  are  thick  and  long,  and  which  agrees  very 
well  with  their  utility.  The  eyelashes  are  always  covered  with  an 
oily  matter,  which  proceeds  from  little  follicles  situated  in  the  eye¬ 
lids,  around  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes.  This  is  commonly  the 
case  with  all  hair.  Between  the  line  occupied  by  the  eyelashes 
and  the  internal  page  of  the  palpebrae,  there  is  a  plain  surface, 
upon  which  the  eyelids  rest  when  they  come  in  contact.  I  call 
this  surface  the  margin  of  the  eyelid. 

The  eyelids  are  composed  of  a  muscle  with  semicircular  fibres 
(orbicularis  palpebrarum J ,  of  a  fibrous  cartilage,  of  a  ligament 
(ligament  large  de  la  paupiere),  of  a  great  number  of  sebaceous 
follicles  (glandules  Meibomii)^  of  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane. 

All  these  parts  are  tied  together  by  a  cellular  tissue,  generally 
lax  and  delicate,  and  which  contains  no  fat. 

The  skin  of  the  eyelids  is  very  fine,  and  half  transparent;  it  skin  o£  the 
yields  with  great  facility  to  their  motions;  it  presents  transverse 
wrinkles.  The  muscle  of  the  eyelids,  in  contracting,  draws  them 
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together,  or  shuts  the  eyes,  at  the  same  time  moving  them  a 
little  inwards. 

The  fibrous  cartilage  of  the  eyelids  is  called  the  cartilage  of  the 
tarsus  ;  that  of  the  superior  eyelid  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  inferior.  Their  use  is  to  keep  the  eyelids  extended,  and  in 
a  position  suitable  to  the  form  of  the  eye ;  they  support  likewise 
the  eyelashes,  contain  the  follicles  of  Meibomius,  and  protect  the 
eye  from  external  injury* 

The  use  of  the  cartilage  of  the  tarsus  does  not  appear  indis¬ 
pensable,  since  some  animals  do  not  possess  it,  whose  eyelids, 
nevertheless,  perform  all  their  functions.  What  is  called  the  large 
ligament  is  only  cellular  tissue,  which  extends  from  the  base  of 
the  orbit  to  the  superior  edge  of  the  tarsus ;  it  appears  intended 
to  limit  the  movement  by  which  the  eyelids  are  brought  to- 
gether.a 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  eyelids  is  very  fine  and  delicate,  and 
contains  no  fat,  but  only  a  fine  serous  matter,  in  very  small  quan¬ 
tity,  which  in  certain  cases  takes  a  little  more  consistence,  and 
accumulates  in  the  areolae  of  the  tissue ;  the  eyelids  are  then 
swelled,  and  of  a  blueish  colour.  This  colour,  and  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  are  observed  after  an  excess  of  any  kind,  after  great 
sickness,  during  convalescence,  and  in  women  during  the  period  of 
the  menses.  The  fineness  and  laxity  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
eyelids,  the  absence  of  the  fat  of  its  areolse,  are  necessary  for  the 
free  exercise  of  their  motion.  The  ocular  aspect  of  the  eyelids  is 
covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Independently  of  the  parts  just  mentioned,  the  upper  eyelid  has 
a  muscle,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  is  called  levator  paU 
pebrae  su'perioris. 

The  eyelids  cover  the  eye  during  sleep,  and  preserve  it  from 
the  contact  of  extraneous  particles  flying  about  in  the  air,  which 
might  injure  it ;  they  defend  it  from  sudden  shocks,  by  their  almost 
instantaneous  closure  ;  and  by  their  habitual  motions,  which  are 
renewed  at  nearly  equal  intervals,  they  preserve  it  from  the  effects 
of  long  continued  contact  of  the  air.  The  motion,  named  ivinJiin^^ 
or  nictation^  depends  partly  upon  the  facial,  and  partly  upon  the 
tergeminal  nerve,  or  fifth  jtair.  It  ceases  when  the  facial  nerve  is 
divided  ;  it  ceases,  or  only  shews  itself  very  rarely,  and  in  a  very 
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strong  light,  if  the  fifth  pair  has  been  divided.  The  eyelids  also  mo¬ 
derate  the  force  of  a  too  brilliant  light,  and  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  more  of  this  fluid,  than  what  is  necessary  for  vision,  without 
oft’ending  the  eye.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  light  is  feeble,  we 
separate  the  eyelids  to  a  considerable  distance,  in  order  to  permit 
the  passage  of  as  great  a  quantity  of  light  as  possible  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye. 

When  the  eyelids  are  placed  near  each  other,  the  eyelashes 
admit  only  a  small  quantity  of  light  to  pass  at  a  time.  When  the 
eyelashes  are  humid,  the  little  drops  at  their  surface  decompose 
the  light,  like  the  prism.  The  eyelashes,  by  separating  into  pen¬ 
cils  the  light  which  penetrates  into  the  eye,  make  bodies  in 
ignition  appear  during  the  night,  as  if  they  were  surrounded  with 
luminous  rays.  This  appearance  does  not  take  place  if  the  eye¬ 
lashes  are  inverted,  or  merely  turned  in  another  direction.  It  is 
also  believed  that  the  eyelashes  protect  the  eye  from  the  small 
particles  of  dust  that  float  in  the  air.  The  vision  of  those  persons 
whose  eyes  have  lost  their  eyelashes,  is  always  more  or  less  im¬ 
perfect. 

Those  compound  follicles  that  are  lodged  in  the  substance  of  Meibomian 
the  tarsus,  are  called  glands  of  Meibomius.  They  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  ;  there  are  from  thirty  to  thirtysix  of  them  in  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  from  twentyfour  to  thirty  in  the  lower.  In  every 
compound  follicle,  there  exists  a  central  canal,  around  which 
are  placed  the  simple  follicles,  and  into  which  they  shed  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  they  secrete.  This  central  canal  is  always  full  of  that 
matter,  which,  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  called  the  Liquor  of  Mei¬ 
bomius,  and  Gum  when  it  is  thick  and  dry.  At  the  instant  when 
one  awakes,  there  is  always  a  certain  quantity  of  it  accumulated 
at  the  great  angle  of  the  eye,  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  eyelids. 

This  matter  is  believed  to  be  of  an  unctuous  nature  ;  some  parti¬ 
cular  researches  make  me  think  that  it  is  essentially  albuminous. 

Every  central  canal  has  an  opening  scarcely  visible  upon  the  inter¬ 
nal  surface  of  the  eyelid,  very  near  its  junction  with  the  margin  ; 
these  openings,  placed  very  near  to  each  other,  continue  all  along 
the  edge  of  this  margin.  The  liquor  of  Meibomius  passes  out  by 
these  openings,  when  the  eyelid  is  slightly  pressed.  As  these 
openings  suffer  a  sensible  pressure  in  their  advance  along  the  ante¬ 
rior  of  the  eye,  it  is  probable  that  this  pressure  contributes  to  the 
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secretion  of  the  fluid.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  principal 
use  of  this  humour  is  to  facilitate  the  continual  friction  of  tlie 
eyelids  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  superior  eyelid  press¬ 
ing  much  more  frequently  upon  the  eye,  than  the  inferior,  its  fol¬ 
licles  ought  to  be  more  numerous,  and  more  considerable ;  and 
this  is  exactly  the  fact. 


Lachrymal  apparatus. 


Lachrymal 

apparatus. 


Lachrymal 

gland. 


The  excretory 
ducts  of  the 
lachrymal 
gland. 


Caruncula 

lachrymalis. 


The  protection  of  the  eye  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
eyebrows  and  the  eyelids  ;  there  enters  into  the  tutamina  oculi  a 
small  apparatus  for  secretion,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  very 
curious,  and  the  utility  of  which  is  very  great.  This  is  the  appa¬ 
ratus  for  secreting  the  tears.  It  is  composed  of  the  lachrymal 
gland,  of  the  excretory  ducts,  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis^  of  the 
lachrymal  canals,  and  of  the  nasal  duct. 

The  lachrymal  gland,  of  small  volume,  is  lodged  in  the  little 
hollow  that  the  concave  of  the  orbit  presents,  in  its  anterior  and 
exterior  part.  Its  use  is  to  secrete  the  tears.  This  gland  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  they  were  not  acquainted  with  its  use  ^ 
they  called  it  glajidula  innomina,ta  superior,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  caruncule,  which  they  named  innoyninata  injerior.  Some 
of  them  attributed  the  formation  of  tears  to  the  caruncule,  others 
to  a  gland  w'^hich  does  not  exist  in  man,  but  only  in  certain  ani¬ 
mals,  the  glandula  Harderu 

The  excretory  ducts  of  the  tears  are  six  or  seven  in  number. 
They  are  produced  from  the  little  glandular  grains,  which  by 
their  union  form  the  gland  ;  they  proceed  some  way  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  lobules  which  it  presents  ;  they  soon  quit  it,  place 
themselves  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  pierce  this  membrane  very 
near  the  tarsus  of  the  superior  eyelid,  towards  its  outer  extre¬ 
mity.  They  can  be  rendered  visible  by  inflation,  by  raising  up 
the  superior  eyelid,  and  compressing  the  gland,  which  causes 
the  tears  to  flow  through  the  orifices  of  the  canals ;  by  soaking 
the  eye  in  water  tinged  with  blood,  and  by  injecting  them  with 
mercury.  The  teai's  are  shed  by  these  ducts  at  the  surface  of  the 
conjunctiva.^^ 

At  the  internal  organ  of  the  eye  there  is  a  projecting  body,  the 
rose  colour  of  which  indicates  the  energy  of  the  general  system; 
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and  tlie  paleness  of  wliicli,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  a  state  of 
debility  and  sickness  ;  this  is  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.  This 
small  body  has,  for  the  base  of  its  composition,  seven  or  eight  fol¬ 
licles,  which  are  ranged  in  a  semicircular  line,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  to  the  inside.  They  have  every  one  an  opening  to  the 
surface  of  the  caruncula  ;  they  contain  each  a  small  hair ;  these 
openings  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  complete,  with  those 
of  the  glands  of  Meibomius,  a  circle  which  embraces  all  the  anterior 
part  of  the  eye  when  the  eyelids  are  separated. 

At  the  place  where  the  eyelids  quit  the  globe  of  the  eye  toLaciuymai 
direct  themselves  towards  the  caruncle^  there  is  a  small  opening 
to  be  seen  upon  the  internal  surface,  near  the  open  edge  of  each 
eyelid ;  these  are  the  puncta  lacrymalia^  the  external  orifices  of  the 
lachrymal  canals.  The  lachrymal  points  are  continually  open ; 
they  are  both  directed  towards  the  eye.  They  are  supposed  to 
he  endowed  with  a  contractile  power,  which  manifests  itself 
upon  their  being  touched  by  the  extremity  of  a  small  instrument. 

However  careful  I  may  have  been  in  endeavouring  to  perceive 
these  contractions,  1  have  never  succeeded ;  and  there  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  here  that  may  have  given  rise  to  deception.  When  one 
endeavours  unsuccessfully  to  introduce  a  style,  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  which  covers  the  lachrymal  points,  becomes  swelled,  by  the 
afflux  of  the  liquids,  as  it  would  do  in  any  other  point  of  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  thus  the  opening  is  lessened ;  it  is  necessary  to  distin¬ 
guish  this  phenomenon  from  contraction.^ 

By  means  of  the  lachrymal  canals,  the  openings  which  we  have 
just  mentioned  lead  to  a  duct,  which  continues  from  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye  to  the  lower  part  of  the  nostrils.  The  lachrymal 
canals  are  very  narrow,  they  are  about  three  or  four  lines  in 
length,  and  will  scai’cely  admit  the  passage  of  a  hair.  They  are 
placed  within  the  eyelid,  between  the  orbicular  muscle  and  the 
conjunctiva  ;  they  open  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  together,  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  nose. 

Anatomists  are  mistaken  in  distinguishing  two  parts  in  the  duct,  Lachrymal  sac 
which  properly  extends  from  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  in-  duct, 
ferior  meatus  of  the  nasal  fossae.  This  canal  is  nearly  every  where 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  the  name  of  lachrymal  sac  ought  not 
to  be  given  to  the  upper  part  of  it,  reserving  the  name  of  nasal 
duct  to  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  this  canal  is  formed  by  the  mu- 
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cons  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  which  is  prolonged  into  its  bony 
conduit  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  ascending  process  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  os  unguis.  Its  use  is 
to  shed  the  tears  into  the  nostrils. 

The  conjunctiva  ought  to  be  placed  amongst  the  organs  of  the 
lachrymal  apparatus  ;  it  is  a  membrane  of  the  mucous  kind,  which 
covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  loose  manner  in  which  it  adheres  to 
the  eyelids,  as  well  as  to  the  sclerotica.^  renders  it  particulai’ly 
suitable  to  their  motions.  Does  the  conjunctiva  pass  before  the 
transparent  cornea,  or  does  it  stop  at  the  circumference  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  eye,  and  coalesce  with  the  membrane  which  covers  it  ? 
This  has  not  been  completely  demonstrated.  It  is  generally  belie¬ 
ved  that  it  covers  the  cornea ;  but  M.  Ribes,  a  very  distinguished 
anatomist,  believes  that  the  cornea  is  covered  by  a  peculiar  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  united  to  the  conjunctiva  by  its  circumference, 
ivithout  being  a  continuation  of  it.  The  conjunctiva  protects  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eye  ;  it  secretes  a  fluid,^  which  mixes  witji 
the  tears,  and  seems  to  have  the  same  use ;  it  possesses  an  absor¬ 
bent*  power,  supports  the  friction  when  the  eye  is  moved,  and 
being  always  smooth  and  humid,  it  gives  much  facility  to  mo¬ 
tion.  In  short,  it  is  this  which  sustains  the  contact  of  the  air, 
when  the  eye  is  not  covered  by  the  stratum  of  tears,  of  which  we 
shall  instantly  make  mention. 

Upon  the  conjunctiva  depends  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
eye,  manifested  by  the  pain,  which  the  least  contact  of  an  irritating 
body  produces,  even  in  the  form  of  vapour.  This  sensibility  is 
much  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  eye,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  the  retina.  It  depends  on  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair.  When  that  nerve  is  cut  in  a  living  animal,  the  conjunctiva 
becomes  perfectly  insensible  to  every  species  of  contact,  such  even 


*  An  animal  may  be  poisoned  by  deleterious  matter,  by  prussic  acid  for  example, 
applied  to  its  conjunctiva. 

[Our  author  has  taoitly  relinquished  his  objection,  deduced  from  this  fact,  to  the 
external  use  of  belladonna  by  oculists  ;  and  properly.  For  though  both  fact  and 
objection  flow  fairly  from  his  beautiful  discovery  of  imbibition,  page  7,  and  arti. 
cle  VENOUS  ABSORPTION  ;  yet  we  must  not  throw  away  so  valuable  a  remedy  on 
any  theoretical  suggestion  :  in  this  country,  at  least,  no  consequences,  except  the 
most  beneficial,  have  ever  been  noticed  from  its  external  use.— -T.] 
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as  destroys  chemically  the  tissue  of  the  membrane  itself.  Some 
drops  of  ammonia,  for  instance,  placed  upon  the  conjunctiva,  pro¬ 
duce  instantly  redness  and  active  inflammation,  with  an  abundant 
flow  of  tears  ;  but  the  contact  of  ammonia  with  an  eye,  whereof 
the  ophthalmic  nerve  has  been  divided,  remains  dry,  and  does 
not  in  the  least  change  its  appearance.* 

Of  the  Secretion  of  tears^  and  of  their  uses. 

Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  secretion  of  tears,  to  point 
out  their  similarity  or  their  difference  with  respect  to  other  secre¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  understand,  that  the  lachrymal  gland  forms 
them,  and  sheds  them,  by  means  of  the  conduits  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  upon  the  conjunctiva  at  the  external  and  superior 
part  of  the  eye.  What  happens  after  they  arrive  there  we  will 
endeavour  to  show.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  they  ought  to  flow 
during  sleep  in  a  different  manner  than  while  awake.  In  this  last 
state,  the  eyelids  meet  and  separate  alternately  ;  the  conjunctiva 
is  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air ;  the  eye  is  continually  in  mo¬ 
tion  :  nothing  of  all  this  exists  during  sleep. 

Physiologists  suppose  that  the  tears  flow  into  a  triangular  canah 
which  carries  them  towards  the  great  angle  of  the  eye,  where  they 
are  absorbed  by  the  functa  lacrymalia. 

They  say  that  this  canal  is  formed,  Df,  by  the  border  of  the 
eyelids,  the  round  and  convex  surfaces  of  which  touch  only  by 
a  point ;  2(^,  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye,  which  completes  it 
behind.  The  external  extremity  of  this  canal  is  more  elevated  than 
the  internal.  This  disposition,  added  to  the  contraction  of  the 
orbicular  muscle,  of  which  the  fixed  point  is  in  the  ascending 
process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  directs  the  tears  towards  the  lachry¬ 
mal  points. 

This  explanation  is  defective.  The  eyelids  touch  each  other  Excretion  of 

tesrse 

not  upon  a  rounded  edge,  for  their  borders  are  planes  ;  whence  the 


*  During  these  experiments  {See  my  Journal,  vol.  iv.  1824),  I  observed  a  very 
remarkable  fact.  The  division  of  the  ophtlialmic  nerve  was  constantly  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  animals,  by  a  violent  inflammation  and  copious  suppuration  of  the 
conjunctiva ;  but  the  surface  of  the  eye,  notwithstanding,  remained  completely 
insensible. 
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supposed  canal  cannot  exist.  In  fact,  when  the  eyelids  are  ex¬ 
amined  upon  their  posterior  face,  after  they  are  shut,  the  line  which 
indicates  the  point  in  which  they  touch,  can  hardly  be  seen.  Even 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  canal,  it  could  not  be  of  any  use 
except  during  sleep  ;  it  would  then  remain  to  be  shown  how  they 
flow  whilst  man  is  awake. 

During  sleep,  and  in  every  case  in  which  the  eyelids  are  shut> 
the  tears  spread  nearer  and  nearer  upon  all  the  surface  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  both  of  the  palpebrae  and  eyeball ;  they  should  flow  in 
greatest  quantity  in  those  points  where  they  meet  with  the  least 
resistance.  The  direction  in  which  the  fewest  obstacles  are  pre¬ 
sented  is  the  place  where  the  conjunctiva  passes  from  the  eye  to  the 
eyelids ;  in  this  direction  they  can  easily  arrive  at  the  lachrymal 
points.  The  tears  which  are  shed  upon  the  conjunctiva  must 
mix  with  the  fluids  secreted  by  this  membrane,  and  be  subject  to 
the  absorption  which  it  exerts. 

Things  do  not  go  on  thus  whilst  we  are  awake.  The  portion  of 
the  conjunctiva  which  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  allows  the  tears 
which  cover  it  to  evaporate :  I  believe  this  is  the  principal  use 
of  nictation.  The  tears,  which  are  thus  upon  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  exposed  to  the  air,  spread  themselves  uniformly  over  the 
eye,  and  are  the  source  of  its  brilliancy:  the  augmentation  or  di¬ 
minution  of  this  stratum  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eyes :  in  looks  of  passion,  for  example,  in  which  the 
eye  flashes  with  peculiar  splendour,  its  depth  appears  sensibly 
greater. 

In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  secretion  of  tears,  they  do  not  in 
any  manner  tend  to  flow  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  inferior 
eyelid,  but  are  renewed  by  nictation.  I  do  not  know  upon 
what  principle..^s  founded  the  use  generally  attributed  to  the 
Meibomian  secretion,  of  opposing  this  overflow,  much  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  little  oil  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  vessel  pre¬ 
vents  the  overflowing  of  an  aqueous  fluid  that  rises  above  its  level. 
I  doubt  the  possibility  of  this  humour  performing  such  an  office, 
for  it  is  soluble  in  the  tears. 

Absorption  of  The  tears  that  are  not  evaporated,  or  not  absorbed  by  the  con- 
theiadirymai  junctiva,  are  absorbed  by  the  lachrymal  canals,  and  carried  away 

ducts* 

into  the  inferior  meatus  by  the  nasal  duct.  The  manner  in  which 
this  transition  is  effected,  is  still  unknown.'^  There  have  been 
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explanations  given  of  it,  one  after  anotlicr,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  syphon,  of  capillary  tubes,  of  vital  properties,  &c. :  these  explana¬ 
tions  are  uncertain.  The  absorption  of  the  tears  by  the  lachrymal 
points  is  not  at  all  evident,  except  when  they  are  very  abundant  in  the 
eyes  ;  but  at  that  time  it  is  performed  with  such  prompt  rapidity,  as  to 
call  for  an  almost  immediate  application  of  the  handkerchief  to  the 
nose  ;  an  effect  remarked  in  the  theatre  during  pathetic  exhibitions. 

Apparatus  of  vision, 

Tlie  apparatus  of  vision  is  composed  of  the  eye,  and  the  optic  Apparatus  of 
nerve. 

The  position  of  the  eye  in  the  higliest  part  of  the  body ;  the 
possibility  of  man  perceiving  one  object  witli  both  eyes  at  the 
same  time  ;  the  oblique  form  of  the  base  of  the  orbit ;  the  pro¬ 
tection  that  the  eye  finds  in  this  cavity  against  every  external  vio¬ 
lence  ;  the  presence  of  a  great  quantity  of  adipose  cellular  tissue, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  elastic  cushion  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 

&c.  ; — are  so  many  circumstances  that  should  not  be  neglected, 
but  of  which  we  can  here  barely  make  mention.' 

The  eye  is  composed  of  parts  which  have  very  different  uses 
in  the  production  of  vision.  They  may  be  distinguished  into  re¬ 
fractive,  and  non-refractive. 

The  refractive  parts  are  : 

A .  The  transparent  cornea,  a  refractive  body,  convex  and  con-  Transparent 
cave,  which  in  its  transparency,  its  form,  and  its  insertion,  pretty 

much  resembles  the  glass  that  is  placed  before  the  face  of  a  watch. 

B.  The  aqueous  humour  which  fills  the  chambers  of  the  eye  ; Aqueous  hu- 
a  liquid  which  is  not  purely  aqueous,  as  its  name  indicates,  but 

is  essentially  composed  of  water,  and  of  a  little  albumen. 

‘  C.  The  crystalline  humour,  which  is  improperly  compared  to  a  crystalline 
lens.  The  comparison  would  be  exact,  were  it  merely  for  tlic 
form ;  but  it  is  defective  in  regard  to  structure.^  The  crystalline 
lens  is  composed  of  concentric  layers,  the  hardness  of  which  increases 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  and  which  probably  possess  dif¬ 
ferent  refractive  powers.  The  lens  is,  besides,  surrountlcd  by  a 
membrane,  whicli  has  a  great  effect  upon  vision,  as  experience 
teaches  us.  A  dioptric  lens  is  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts  ;  at  its 
surface,  as  in  every  point  of  its  substance ;  it  possesses  every  where 
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llie  same  refractive  power.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  j-emark, 
that  the  curve  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  very  far 
from  being  similar  to  that  of  the  posterior  aspect.  This  last  be¬ 
longs  to  a  sphere,  of  which  the  diameter  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  sphere  to  which  the  curve  of  the  anterior  surface  belongs.^ 
Until  now  it  has  been  understood  that  the  crystalline  lens  was  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  albumen ;  but  according  to  a  new  analysis  of  M. 
Berzelius,  it  does  not  contain  any  :  it  is  formed  almost  entirely 
of  water,  and  of  a  peculiar  matter  that  has  a  great  analogy,  in  its 
chemical  properties,  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

D.  Behind  the  lens  is  the  vitreous  humour,  so  called  because  of 
its  resemblance  to  melted  glass.* 

Each  of  the  parts  which  we  have  noticed  is  enveloped  by  a 
very  thin  membrane,  which  is  transparent  like  the  part  that  it 
covers :  thus,  before  the  cornea  is  the  conjunctiva ;  behind  it  is  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which  lines  all  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye ;  that  is,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

The  lens  is  surrounded  by  the  crystalline  capsule,  which 
adheres  by  its  circumference  to  the  membrane  that  covers  the 
vitreous  humour.  This,  in  passing  from  the  circumference  of 
the  lens,  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  this  part, 
leaves  between  an  interval,  which  has  been  called  the  canal  gou^ 
dronne^  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  supposed  that  this  canal  com¬ 
municated  with  the  chamber  of  the  eye  ;  but  M.  Jacobson  asserts 
that  it  presents  a  great  number  of  little  openings,  by  which  the 
aqueous  humour  can  pass  out  or  enter.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
find  these  openings,  but  without  success. 

The  vitreous  humour  is  also  suiTOunded  by  a  membrane  called 
hyaloid.  This  membrane  does  not  alone  contain  this  humour,  it 
is  sent  down  amongst  it,  and  separating,  forms  it  into  cells.  The 
details  of  anatomy,  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  these  cells, 
have  not  hitherto  added  any  thing  to  what  is  known  of  the  use  of 
the  vitreous  humour. 

The  eye  is  not  only  composed  of  parts  that  are  refractive,  but 


*  According  to  M.  Berzelius,  the  vitreous  humour  contains,  of  water  98*40  ; 
albumen,  0*16 ;  muriates  and  lactates,  1*42;  soda,  with  an  animal  matter  so¬ 
luble  in  water  alone,  0*02  ;  total,  100*0. 
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it  is  composed  also  of  membranes  which  liave  each  a  particular  use  f 
these  are  : — 

A.  The  sclerotic,  the  exterior  envelope  of  the  eye,  which  is  a  Sclerotic, 
membrane  of  a  fibrous  nature ;  it  is  thick  and  resisting,  and  its  use 

is  evidently  to  protect  the  interior  parts  of  the  organ  ;  it  serves 
besides  as  a  point  of  insertion  for  many  muscles  that  move  the  eye. 

B.  The  choroid,  a  vascular  and  nervous  membrane,  formed  byciioroia, 
two  distinct  plates ;  it  is  impregnated  with  a  dark  matter,  which 

is  very  important  to  vision. 

C.  The  iris,  which  is  seen  behind  the  transparent  cornea,  is  iris- 
differently  coloured  in  different  individuals  ;  it  is  pierced  in  the 
centie  by  an  opening  called  the  j)upilj  which  dilates  or  contracts 
according  to  certain  circumstances  which  we  shall  notice.  The 
iris  adheres  outwardly,  and  by  its  circumference,  to  the  sclero¬ 
tic,  by  a  cellular  tissue  of  a  particular  nature,  which  is  called  the  Ciliary 
ciliary,  or  iridian  ligament.  There  are,  behind  the  iris,  a  great 
number  of  white  lines  arranged  in  the  manner  of  rays,  which 
would  unite  at  the  centre  of  the  iris,  if  tliey  were  sufficiently  pro¬ 
longed  :  these  are  the  ciliary  processes. 

Neither  the  use  nor  the  structure  of  these  bodies  has  been  nro- p™- 

1  C0SS6S* 

perly  determined :  they  are  believed  by  some  to  be  nervous,  by 
others  to  be  muscular,  whilst  others  think  them  glandular,  or 
vascular.  The  truth  is,  their  real  structure  is  not  understood.  We 
will  see,  on  proceeding  a  little  farther,  that  the  case  is  the  same 
as  to  their  use- 

TL  he  coloui  of  the  iiis  depends  on  its  structure,  which  is  vari- colour  of  the 
able,  and  on  that  of  the  dark  layer  of  its  posterior  surface,  the 
colour  of  which  shines  through  the  iris.  For  instance,  the  tissue 
of  the  iris  is  nearly  white  in  blue  ej^es  ;  in  this  case  the  dark  colour 
behind  appears  almost  alone,  and  determines  the  colour  of  the  eyes. 

Anatomists  differ  about  the  nature  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris  :  some  Tissue  of  the 
think  it  entirely  like  that  of  the  choroid,  essentially  composed  of”^^^ 
vessels  and  of  nerves ;  others  have  imagined  they  saw  a  great  many 
muscular  fibres  in  it  ;  others  consider  this  membrane  a  tissue  sui 
generis ;  and  others  confound  it  with  the  erectile  structure.  M. 

Edwards  has  shown  that  the  iris  is  formed  by  four  layers  very 
easy  to  be  distinguished,  two  of  which  are  a  continuation  of  the 
laminae  of  the  choroid;  a  third  belongs  to  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour  ;  and  a  fourth  forms  the  proper  tissue  of  the  iris. 
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Retina. 


Vessels  and 
netves  of  tiic 
■  eye. 


Optic  nerve. 


According;  to  tlie  latest  researches  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  ins, 
it  appears  certain  that  tlie  membrane  is  muscular,’^  and  that  it  is 
composed  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  the  one  extenial,  radiated,  whicli 
dilates  tlic  pupil,  the  other  circular,  concentric,  which  shuts  the 
opening.  The  external  circular  fibres  appear  to  be  supported  by 
a  species  of  ring,  Avhich  each  of  the  radiated  fibres  contribute  to 
form,  and  in  which  they  slide,  during  the  alternate  contractions' and 
relaxations  of  the  pupil.  The  iris  receives  vessels  and  ciliary 
nerves,  the  latter  from  two  sources  ;  tlie  oplithalmic  ganglion,  and 
the  nasal  branch  of  tlie  fiftli  pair. 

Between  the  choroid  and  the  hyaloid  'there  exists  a  membrane 
essentially  nervous.  This  membrane,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
retina,  is  almost  transparent ;  it  presents  a  slight  opacity,  and  a 
tint  feebly  inclining  to  lilac  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  expansion  of 
filaments  which  compose  the  optic  nerve.  M.  Ribes  does  not 
consider  it  as  such  ;  he  thinks  that  it  forms  a  particular  membrane, 
ill  wliicli  the  branches  of  the  optic  nerve  are  distributed.  He 
then  establishes  an  analogy  between  the  retina  and  the  other  mem¬ 
branes.  The  retina  presents,  about  two  lines  outwardly  from 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  a  yellow  spot,  Tache  jaune^  and 
beside  it  a  number  of  folds.  These  appearances  are  found  only  in 
man,  in  apes,  and  in  some  reptiles.^ 

Tlie  eye  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels,  the  ciliary  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins ;  and  many  nerves,  the  'greater  part  of  which 
come  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 


Optic  Nerve, 


This  nerve  preserves  the  communication  between  the  brain  and 
the  eye.  It  does  not  come  from  the  optic  thalamus,  as  many  ana¬ 
tomists  imagine  it  originates — \st,  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
corpo7Yt  quadrigemina  ;  from  the  corpus  geniculatum  exter¬ 
num^  a  prominence  which  is  seen  a  little  before,  and  without 
these  tubercles ;  3^,  and  lastly,  from  the  lamina  of  grey  substance 
placed  between  the  adhesion  of  the  optic  nerves  at  the  mamillary 
eminences,  and  which  is  knownl  by  the  name  of  tuher  cinereum. 
The  two  opposite  nerves  approach  each  other,  and  appear  to 
join  upon  the  superior  aspect  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
There  have  been  many  endeavours  made  to  determine  if  they  cross 
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^each  other,  if  they  merely  lie  upon  one  another,  or  if  they  com¬ 
pletely  mix  and  become  confounded.  Dr.  Wollaston  has  lately 
supposed  that  tliey  merely  decussate  by  their  internal  halves  ; — • 
but  this  question  has  not  yet  been  solved.  Pathology  aifords  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  of  all  these  opinions  :  thus  the  right  eye  being- 
long  wasted,  the  optic  nerve  has  been  seen  on  the  same  side  like¬ 
wise  wasted  in  its  whole  length.  In  other  cases  in  which  the 
right  eye  was  destroyed,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nerve  of  the 
same  side  has  been  seen  in  a  state  of  evident  decay,  and  the  pos¬ 
terior  portion  of  the  left  nerve  exactly  like  it.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  crossing  of  the  optic  nerves  which  takes  place  in  the  eyes 
of  fishes,  is  sufficient  to  remove  every  doubt ;  this  fact,  at  the  most, 
furnishes  only  probability,  but  experience  removes  all  difficulties. 

I  divided  tlie  right  optic  nerve  of  a  rabbit  behind  the  point  of 
decussation,  (commissure)  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  was  lost.  1 
divided  the  left  nerve,  and  vision  was  totally  abolished.  I  sepa¬ 
rated  the  commissure  into  two  equal  portions  by  a  section  along 
the  median  line,  and  the  animal  instantly  became  blind, — a  fact 
which  not  only  proves  the  decussation,  but  that  it  is  complete,  not 
partial,  as  the  learned  Wollaston  supposes."^ 

The  optic  nerve  is  not  formed  of  a  fibrous  envelope,  and  of  a  structure  of 

^  ,  ,  the  optic 

central  pulp,  as  the  ancients  supposed ;  it  is  composed  of  very  fine  nerve, 
threads  placed  side  by  side,  and  communicating  with  each  other, 
like  the  other  nerves.  This  disposition  is  very  evident  in  that 
portion  of  the  nerve  which  extends  from  the  sdla  turcica  to  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 


Mechanism  of  vision. 

In  order  the  better  to  explain  the  action  of  light  in  the  eye,  let  us  Mcthmi  in  o 
suppose  a  luminous  cone  commencing  in  a  point  placed  in  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  anierio-poslerlor  axis  of  the  eye.  We  see  that 
only  the  light  which  fails  upon  the  cornea  can  be  useful  for  vision  ; 


*  I  have  proved  the  fact  of  decussation  in  a  different  way  upon  birds.  I  emptied 
the  eye  of  a  pigeon,  and,  fifteen  days  after,  examined  the  optic  apparatus  ;  when 
I  found  the  nervous  matter  vanished,  the  nerve  wasted,  anterior  to  the  decussation 
on  the  side  of  the  onjdicd  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  behind  the  decussation. 
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Use  of  the 

transparent 

cornea. 


Use  of  the 
aqueous  hu¬ 
mour. 


that  which  falls  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  eyelids  and  eyelashes, 
contributes  nothing ;  it  is  reflected  by  those  parts  differently  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  colour.  The  cornea  itself  does  not  receive  the 
light  on  its  whole  extent ;  for  it  is  generally  covered  in  part  by 
the  border  of  the  eyelids. 

Use  of  the  cornea. 

The  cornea  having  a  fine  polish  on  its  surface,  as  soon  as  the  light 
reaches  it,  part  of  it  is  reflected,  which  contributes  to  form  the 
brilliancy  of  the  eye.  This  same  reflected  light  forms  the  images  which 
one  sees  behind  the  cornea.  In  this  case  the  cornea  acts  as  a 
convex  mirror.  *  The  form  of  the  cornea  indicates  the  influence  it 
should  have  upon  the  light  which  enters  the  eye  :  on  account 
of  its  thickness,  it  only  causes  the  rays  to  converge  a  little  towards 
the  axis  of  the  pencil ;  in  other  words,  it  increases  the  intensity  of 
the  light  which  penetrates  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

Use  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

The  rays,  in  traversing  the  cornea,  pass  from  a  more  rare  to  a 
denser  medium ;  consequently  they  ought  to  converge  from  the 
perpendicular  towards  the  point  of  contact.  If,  on  entering  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  they  passed  out  again,  they  would  diverge 
as  much  from  the  perpendicular  as  they  had  converged  before,  and 
would,  therefore,  assume  their  former  divergence  ;  but  as  they 
enter  into  the  aqueous  humour,  which  is  a  medium  more  refrac¬ 
tive  than  air,  they  incline  less  from  the  perpendicular,  and  conse¬ 
quently  diverge  less  than  if  they  had  passed  back  into  the  air. 

Of  all  the  light  transmitted  to  the  anterior  chamber,  only  that 
which  passes  the  pupil  can  be  of  use  to  vision ;  all  that  which 
falls  upon  the  iris  is  reflected,  returns  through  the  cornea,  and 
exhibits  the  colour  of  the  iris. 

In  traversing  the  posterior  chamber,  the  light  undergoes  no  new 
modification,  as  it  proceeds  always  in  the  same  medium,  the 
aqueous  humour. 


*  I  have  discovered  by  experiment,  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  cornea 
depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  fifth  pair.  That  membrane  becomes  opake  and 
ulcerates  after  the  division  of  the  nerve.  (See  Nuibixiok,  infra,) 
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Uses  of  the  crystalline  lens. 


It  is  in  traversing'  the  crystalline  lens  that  liMit  undero-oes  the  most  Uses  of  the 

.  .  ^  °  ®  .  .  crystalline. 

important  modification.  Philosophers  compare  the  action  of  this 
body  to  that  of  a  lens,  the  use  of  which  would  be  to  assemble  all  the 
rays  of  any  cone  of  light  upon  a  certain  point  of  the  retina.  But 
as  the  crystalline  humour  is  very  fai*  from  being  a  lens,*  we  merely 
mention  this  opinion,  which  is  generally  received,  to  remark  that 
it  merits  a  fresh  investigation.  Every  thing  positive  which  can 
be  said  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  lens  must  increase  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light  which  is  directed  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  convexity  of  its  poste¬ 
rior  surface.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  light  which  passes  near 
the  circumference  of  the  crystalline,  is  probably  reflected  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  that  which  passes  through  the  centre  ;j'  and 
that  therefore  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  must 
possess  an  influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  vision,  which  de¬ 
serves  the  attention  of  philosophers. 

The  whole  of  the  light  which  arrives  at  the  anterior  surface  of 


the  crystalline  lens,  does  not  penetrate  into  the  vitreous  humour;  it 
is  partly  reflected.  One  part  of  this  reflected  light  traverses  the 


aqueous  humour  and  the  cornea,  and  contributes  to  form  the  bril~V®^°^ 

^  ^  dark  matter 


liancy  of  the  eye ;  another  falls  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  dark  matter  found  there. 


which  covers 
the  posterior 
surface  of  the 
iris. 


It  is  probable  that  something  of  this  sort  happens  at  every  one 


of  the  strata  or  layers  which  forms  the  crystalline. 


Uses  of  the  oitreous  humour. 

The  vitreous  humour  possesses  a  less  refractive  power  than  the  use  of  the 

*  ^  ^  vitreous  hu- 

crystalline  ;  consequently  the  rays  of  light  which,  after  having  mow. 
passed  the  crystalline,  penetrate  into  the  vitreous  body,  diverge 
from  the  perpendicular  at  the  point  of  contact. 

Its  use  then,  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  in  the  eye. 


*  See  page  33. 

f  The  structure  of  the  crystalline  may  perhaps  have  the  effect  of  correcting  that 
aberration  which  is  always  produced  by  the  sphericity  of  ordinary  lenses. 
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is  to  increase  their  convergence.  It  miglit  be  said,  tliat  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  result,  nature  had  only  to  render  the  crystal¬ 
line  a  little  more  refractive ;  but  the  vitreous  humour  has  another 
most  essential  use,  which  is,  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  the  retina, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  field  of  vision. 

Progress  of  What  we  said  about  a  cone  of  light,  commencing  in  a  point 
”  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  anterio-posterior  axis  of  the  eye, 
must  be  repeated  for  every  luminous  cone  commencing  in  other 
points,  and  directed  towards  the  eye  ;  with  this  difference,  that,  in 
the  first  case,  the  light  tends  to  unite  at  the  centre  of  the  retina  ; 
whilst  the  light  of  the  other  cones  tends  to  unite  in  different  points, 

Meture  in.  according  to  that  from  which  they  commence.  Thus  the  luminous 
cones  commencing  from  below,  unite  at  the  upper  part  of  the  re¬ 
tina,  whilst  those  that  come  from  above,  unite  at  the  lower  part 
of  this  membrane.  The  other  rays  follow  a  direction  analogous ; 
so  that  there  will  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  an  exact 
representation  of  every  body  placed  before  it,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  images  will  be  inverted,  or  in  a  position  contrary  to  that 
of  the  objects  they  represent.® 

This  result  is  ascertained  by  different  means.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  eyes,  constructed  artificially  of  glass,  which  represent  the 
transparent  cornea,  and  the  crystalline ;  and  of  water,  which 
represents  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  have  long  been 
employed.  There  was  another  method  generally  in  use,  before 
the  publication  of  my  memoir  upon  the  images  which  are  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  It  consists  in  placing  in  the  window- 
shutter  of  a  dark  chamber  the  eye  of  some  animal  (as  of  a  sheep 
or  an  ox),  taking  care  to  remove  the  posterior  part  of  the  scle¬ 
rotic.  The  images  of  objects  placed  so  as  to  send  rays  back  to 
the  pupil,  are  then  distinctly  seen  upon  the  retina.'^ 

The  same  process  was  known  to  Malpighi  and  to  Haller.* 
There  is  another  that  is  peculiar  to  myself,  which  is  in  employ¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  albino  animals,  such  as  those  of  white  rabbits,  white 
pigeons,  white  mice  ;  perhaps  the  eyes  of  albino  men  also  might 
be  suitable  for  this  purpose.  These  eyes  present  the  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions  for  the  success  of  this  experiment ;  the  sclerotic 


■*  El.  Pliys.  V.  469. 
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is  very  tliin  in  them,  and  almost  completely  transparent ;  the 
choroid  is  equally  thin,  and  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  dead,  the 
blood  from  which  it  derived  its  colour  disappears  ;  it  then  can 
present  no  sensible  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  light.  The  clear¬ 
ness  and  facility  with  which  the  images  are  seen  in  following  tliis 
process,  suggested  4o  me  an  idea  of  making  some  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  invalidating  or  confirming  the  theory  which  is 
genei'ally  admitted  with  respect  to  the  mechanism  of  vision.® 

If  there  be  a  small  opening  made  in  the  transparent  cornea,  by 
which  a  small  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  made  to  pass  out 
of  the  eye,  the  image  is  no  longer  so  distinct ;  the  same  tiling 
happens  if  a  small  quantity  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  pressed  out 
of  the  eye  by  a  little  incision  in  the  sclerotic ;  this  proves  that 
the  proportions  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  are  in  a 
certain  relation  to  the  perfection  of  vision. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  law  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  image  relatively  to  the  distance  of  the  object :  I  have  found 
that  the  size  of  the  image  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the  distance. 

M.  Biot  assisted  me  in  the  verification  of  this  result,  which 
otherwise  agrees  with  that  given  by  Lecat  in  his  Treatise  of  Sen- 
sations.  This  author  employed  artificial  eyes  in  his  researches. 

I  made  a  small  opening  in  the  circumference  of  the  transparent  Experiments 

,  *  on  the  images 

cornea,  near  its  junction  with  the  sclerotic,  and  drew  out  all  the  formed  in  the 
aqueous  humour  by  this  aperture ;  the  image,  a  burning  taper, 
appeared,  every  thing  else  being  the  same,  to  occupy  a  greater 
space  upon  the  retina  ;  it  was  much  less  defined,  and  less  intense 
than  the  image  of  the  same  object,  seen  in  the  other  eye  of  the 
animal,  which  I  had  placed  in  a  relative  position  as  to  the  taper, 
but  which  had  been  preserved  entire  for  the  purpose  of  compa¬ 
rison  : — -this  is  exactly  in  unison  with  what  we  said  as  to  the  use 
of  the  aqueous  humour  in  vision. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  regard  to  the  cornea;  if  it  is 
entirely  removed  by  a  circular  incision  made  at  the  union  of  this 
membrane  with  the  sclerotic,  there  is  no  change  in  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  image,  but  the  light  loses  much  of  its  intensity. 

We  observe  that  the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  pupil  has  pro¬ 
bably  an  influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  vision.  After  having 
removed  the  cornea,  the  pupil  can  be  easily  enlarged  by  a  circu¬ 
lar  incision  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  In  this  case  also  the  image 
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becomes  enlarged.  As  the  use  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  to  in  crease 
tlic  brightness  and  perfect  form  of  the  image,  in  diminishing  its 
size,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  absence  of  this  body  would 
produce  a  contrary  effect.  When,  by  an  operation  like  that  of  cata¬ 
ract,  the  crystalline  lens  has  been  extracted  from  the  eye,  the  image 
is  still  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  but  considerably  in¬ 
creased  ;  it  becomes  four  times  as  large  as  that  formed  by  a  per¬ 
fect  eye,  the  other  conditions  being  the  same ;  in  other  respects  it 
is  very  ill  defined,  and  the  light  which  produces  it  is  very  feeble. 

Exjieriments  If  from  the  same  eye  the  aqueous  humour,  the  crystalline,  the 

on  the  images  i  i  i  iv  i 

fonnedin  the  transparent  cornea,  are  taken  away,  and  only  the  crystalline  capsule 
and  the  vitreous  humour  are  left  for  media,  there  is  no  longer  any 
image  formed  on  the  retina  ;  the  light  passes  through  to  it  very 
well,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  form. 

The  most  of  these  results  agree  sufficiently  with  the  theory  of 
vision,  as  at  present  received.  There  is,  however,  one  excep¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  perfectness  of  the  image.  In  theory,  whatever 
is  the  distance  of  the  object,  the  eye  ought  to  change  its  form 
m  order  to  produce  a  perfect  image,  or  else  the  lens  to  be 
carried  forwards  or  backwards,  according  to  the  distance.*  But 
here  experience  is  contrary  to  theory,  which  renders  all  the  expla¬ 
nations  which  have  been  proposed  on  this  subject  of  no  avail.^ 

It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose,  that  things  hap¬ 
pen  exactly  the  same  with  the  eye  of  a  living,  as  with  that  of 
a  dead  animal.  In  the  living  animal  there  is  a  very  great  differ¬ 
ence,  which  is,  that  the  pupil  dilates  or  contracts  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  and  perhaps  according  to  the  distance.  Ob¬ 
servation  teaches  us,  that  when  the  object  is  much  illuminated,  the 
pupil  contracts  so  much  that  the  opening  of  it  is  scarcely  visible, 
which  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  image.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  object  is  very  little  illuminated,  the  pupil  becomes 
very  much  dilated,  which  ought  to  produce  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  image. 


*  These  changes  in  the  form  of  the  eye,  or  In  the  position  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
have  been  successively  ascribed  to  compression  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  by  its  mus¬ 
cles,  to  contraction  of  the  lens,  of  the  ciliary  processes,  &c.  Of  late,  IM.  Jacobson 
has  ascribed  them  to  the  entry  or  exit  of  water  from  the  canal  of  Petit.  M.  SI- 
raonoft’,  a  learned  Russian  astronomer,  maintains,  from  calculation,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  the  eye  should  change  its  form.  (Journ.  de  Phys.  iv.  260.) 
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Motions  of  the  iris. 

The  pupil  contracts,  and  almost  entirely  shuts  itself,  if  a  very 
intense  light  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  eye.  If  we  pass  from  a 
very  dark  place,  or  have  remained  for  some  time  under  a  very  weak 
light,  the  same  effect  takes  place ;  the  pupil  becomes  rapidly  con¬ 
tracted. 

Some  authors  maintain,  that  the  puT)il  varies  its  dimensions.  Contraction 

,  .  of  the  iris. 

according  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  This  fact  has  not  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated  ;  it  is  a  great  deal  more  probable  opinion, 
that  the  will  exerts  a  sensible  influence  over  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  observed  this  phenomenon. 

At  all  events,  the  attention  and  efforts  which  we  make  to  view 
petty  objects  distinctly,  gives  origin  to  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  I  have  ascertained  this  in  the  following  manner : — I  se¬ 
lected  a  person  whose  pupil  was  very  movable ;  for  there  exist 
great  differences  in  this  respect.  I  placed  one  sheet  of  paper  in  a 
fixed  position  with  regard  to  the  eye  and  the  light,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  the  state  of  the  pupil,  I  requested  the  person  to  endeavour, 
without  moving  his  head  or  eyes,  to  read  the  small  characters 
which  were  traced  upon  the  paper.  Instantly  I  saw  the  pupil  con¬ 
tract,  and  its  constriction  continue  during  the  whole  effort.  Birds 
appear  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  pupil  at  pleasure. 

That  the  iris  move,  and  its  aperture  contract,  it  is  necessary 
that  light  have  access  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye  ;  the  fluid  itself, 
directed  upon  the  iris,  excites  not  the  least  action. 

MM.  Fowler  and  Rinhold  have  found  that  galvanic'  excite¬ 
ment,  directed  upon  the  eye  of  man  and  of  animals,  causes  the 
contraction  of  the  iris.  Doctor  Nysten  has  also  proved  the  same 
upon  the  bodies  of  malefactors,  upon  which  the  experiment  was 
made  a  short  time  after  death.  But  must  we  conclude,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above-mentioned  authors,  that  the  motions  of  the  iris 
ought  to  be  considered  as  muscular  motions  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 

In  these  experiments  the  retina,  as  well  as  the  iris,  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  galvanic  current ;  and  there  has  been  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  contraction  of  the  iris  was  not  the  effect  of  the  irri¬ 
tation  produced  on  the  retina. 

It  we  divide  the  optic  nerve  in  a  living  animal,  the  pupil  becomes 
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immovable  and  dilated ;  the  same  thing  happens  to  cats  and  dogs, 
when  we  divide  the  fifth  pair.  Upon  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  on 
the  contrary,  the  pupil  contracts,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of 
that  nerve.  The  section  of  these  nerves  ceasing,  causes  also  the 
motions  of  the  pupil  to  cease ;  and  M.  H.  Mayo  has  ascertained, 
that  upon  birds,  the  division  of  the  third  pair  produces  also  immo- 
hility  of  the  same  opening.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  nervous  influence ;  and  if  we  call  to  mind  the  disposition  of 
the  fibres  of  that  membrane,  we  cannot  help  regarding  them  as 
muscular  movements,  though  they  still  differ  in  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  they  cannot  be  excited  by  direct  irritation.* 

The  ciliary  nerves  of  man  are  derived  from  two  sources ;  the 
most  numerous  series  arises  from  the  ganglion ;  the  other  directly 
from  the  nasal  nerve.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  preside  over  the 
dilatation,  the  second  over  the  contractions  of  the  iris ;  but  nothing 
has  hitherto  fully  established  that  pointi  (Joicrn.  Phys,  iv.) 

Uses  of  the  choroid  membrane. 

Uses  of  the  The  choroid  is  of  use  to  vision,  principally  by  the  dark  mat- 

fhoroid,  ^  ,  ,  .  ,  *  ^ 

ter  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and  which  absorbs  the  light 
immediately  after  it  has  traversed  the  retina.  One  may  consider, 
as  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  what  ha])pens  to  some  indivi¬ 
duals  in  whom  some  parts  of  this  membrane  become  varicose  ; 
the  dilated  vessels  throw  off  the  dark  matter  which  covered  them, 
and  every  time  that  the  image  of  the  object  falls  upon  the  point 
of  the  retina  corresponding  to  these  vessels,  the  object  appears 
spotted  with  red. 

The  state  of  vision  in  albino  men  and  animals,  in  which  the 
choroid  and  the  iris  are  not  coloured  black,  supports  still  more 
this  assertion ;  vision  is  extremely  imperfect  in  them  :  during  the 
day,  they  can  scarcely  see  sufficiently  to  go  about. 


*  Individuals  weakened  by  venereal  excesses,  or  labouring  under  tabes  meseu- 
terica,  worms,  or  hydroceplialus,  have  the  pupil  enlarged ;  narcotic  plants,  par¬ 
ticularly  belladonna,  applied  for  some  hours  on  the  conjunctiva,  dilate  the  pupil ; 
in  cerebral  allectious,  it  is  sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  dilated.  Its  motions, 
in  general,  indicate  the  state  of  sensibility  in  the  retina.  The  consideration  of 
thcscj  and  of  its  state,  is  peculiarly  serviceable  in  medicine. 
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Maviotte,  I.ecat,  and  others,  have  allowed  to  the  choroid  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  light.  This  idea  is  completely  without 
proof.* 


Uses  of  the  ciliary  processes* 

We  know  very  little  that  is  certain  of  the  ciliary  processes.  Ufsce  of  the  d, 

^  ^  -a  /  ^  liaiy  proces. 

They  are  generally  supposed  contractile  ;  but  some  think  that  they  ses. 
are  destined  to  the  motions  of  the  iris,  whilst  others  imagine  they 
are  intended  to  bring  forward  the  crystalline  lens.  Their  use,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Jacobson,  is  to  dilate  the  openings,  wliich  he  pretends 
tlie  canal  of  Petit  presents  anteriorly,  so  as  to  give  an  entry  into 
this  canal  to  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  result  of  whicli 
would  be  to  displace  the  lens.  There  are  also  some  persons 
who  believe  that  the  ciliary  processes  are  the  secreting  organs  of 
tlie  dark  matter  of  the  posterior  face  of  the  iris  and  the  choroid, 
or  even  of  a  part  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  announced,  in  a  memoir  upon  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye,  that  they  contribute  principally  to  the  secretion  of  the 
aqueous  humour.f  M.  Kibes  has  given  the  same  opinion  ;  he  adds, 
that  the  ciliary  processes  support  life  and  motion  in  tlie  crystal¬ 
line  and  vitreous  humour.  There  are,  however,  animals  that 
have  no  ciliary  processes,  and  in  which  these  humours  exist.  Hal¬ 
ler  thinks  that  their  use  is  to  maintain  the  lens  in  the  most 
advantageous  position.  According  to  this  anatomist,  they  adhere 
to  the  crystalline  capsule,  both  by  their  points,  and  by  their  posterior 
aspect,  by  means  of  the  dark  matter  with  which  they  are  covered. 

In  fact,  we  know  not  the  use,  or  even  the  vital  properties  of  those 
parts. 

Action  of  the  retina. 

If  we  here  treat  of  the  action  of  the  retina  by  itself,  it  is  to  faci-  Action  of  tuc; 

.  .  .  I  .  .  retina. 

litato  the  study  of  this  function ;  in  reality,  the  action  of  this  part 
cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  still  less 


*  A  great  number  of  animals,  whose  sight  is  excellent,  have  the  choroid  coat 
enamelled  with  lively  colours.  (Desmoulins,  Journ-  de  Phys.  iv.  89.) 

f  Tlie  celebrated  Dr.  T.  Young  of  London,  has  published  a  similar  opinion, 
some  years  ago.'^— -See  the  rhihso^dtical  Tramactions, 
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Of  dazzling. 


Of  spots  seen 
on  objects. 


The  retina 
perceives  the 
direction  of 
the  light. 


from  tlie  action  of  the  brain.  Tlie  action  of  tlie  retina  is  a  vital 
action  :  tlie  meclianism  of  it  is  completely  unknown. 

Tlie  retina  receives  the  impression  of  light  when  it  is  within 
certain  limits  of  intensity.  A  very  feeble  light  is  not  felt  by  the 
retina  ;  too  strong  a  light  hurts  it,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  action. 

When  the  retina  receives  too  strong  a  light,  the  impression  is 
called  dazzling  ;  the  retina  is  then  incapable  for  some  time  of  feel¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  the  light.  This  happens  when  one  looks  at 
the  sun.  After  having  been  long  in  the  dark,  even  a  very  feeble 
light  produces  dazzling.  When  the  light  is  exceedingly  weak,  and 
the  eye  made  to  observe  objects  narrowly,  the  retina  becomes  fa¬ 
tigued,  there  follows  a  painful  feeling  in  the  orbit,  and  also  in  the 
head. 

A  light,  of  which  the  intensity  is  not  very  strong,  but  which 
acts  for  a  certain  time  upon  a  determined  point  of  the  retina,  ren¬ 
ders  it  at  last  insensible  in  this  point.  When  we  look  for  some 
time  at  a  white  spot  upon  a  black  ground,  and  afterwards  carry 
the  eye  to  a  white  ground,  we  seem  to  perceive  a  black  spot ;  this 
happens  because  the  retina  has  become  insensible  in  the  point 
which  was  formerly  fatigued  by  the  white  light.  In  the  same 
manner,  after  the  retina  has  been  some  time  without  acting  in 
one  of  its  points,  whilst  the  others  have  acted,  the  point  which 
has  been  in  repose  becomes  of  an  extreme  sensibility,  and  on  this 
account  objects  seem  as  if  they  were  spotted.  In  this  manner  it  is 
explained,  why,  after  having  looked  a  long  time  at  a  red  spot, 
white  bodies  appear  as  if  spotted  with  green :  in  this  case,  the 
retina  has  become  insensible  to  the  red  rays,  and  we  know  that  a 
ray  of  white  light,  from  which  the  red  is  subtracted,  produces  the 
sensation  of  green. 

The  same  sort  of  phenomena  happen  when  we  have  looked  long 
at  a  red  body,  or  one  of  any  other  colour,  and  afterwards  look  at 
white,  or  differently  coloured  bodies.  We  perceive  witli  facility 
the  direction  of  the  light  received  by  the  retina.  We  believe 
instinctively  that  light  proceeds  in  a  right  line,  and  that  this 
line  is  the  prolongation  of  that  according  to  which  the  light  pe¬ 
netrated  into  the  cornea.  Therefore,  whenever  the  light  has  been 
modified  in  its  direction,  before  reaching  the  eye,  the  retina  gives 
us  nothing  certain.  Optical  illusions  proceed  principally  from  this 
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The  retina  can  receive  at  the  same  time  impressions  in  every 
point  of  its  extent,  but  the  sensations  which  result  from  them  are 
then  incorrect.  It  may  be  affected  by  the  image  of  one  or  two 
objects  only,  though  a  much  greater  number  be  impressed  on  it ; 
the  vision  is  then  much  more  defined. 

The  central  part  of  the  membrane  appears  to  possess  much  ^^^orej^^e  central 
sensibility  than  the  rest  of  its  extent ;  we  therefore  make  the 
image  fall  on  this  part  when  we  wish  to  examine  an  object  with 
attention. 

Does  the  light  act  upon  the  retina  by  simple  contact  only,  or 
must  it  traverse  this  membrane  ?  The  presence  of  the  choroid 
in  the  eye,  or  rather  the  dark  matter  which  covers  it,  renders  this 
second  opinion  the  most  probable. 

That  part  of  the  retina  which  corresponds  with  the  centre  of 
the  optic  nerve,  has  been  said  to  be  insensible  to  the  impression 
of  light.  I  know  nothing  which  can  directly  prove  this  assertion  ;* 
for  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  experiment  of  Mariotte.^ 

All  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  is  accurate,  as  far  as 
regards  a  mere  phenomenon  of  vision ;  but  to  affirm  that  it  depends 
upon  the  retina,  would  be  far  from  scientific  rigour :  and  this  seve¬ 
ral  new  facts,  with  which  the  science  has  lately  been  enriched,  will 
fully  demonstrate. 

Originally  physiologists  agreed  in  considering  the  retina  as  the  Retina  void  of 
most  sensible  part  of  the  nervous  system  :  its  sensibility  is  so  ex¬ 
quisite,  said  they,  that  the  contact  of  a  fluid  so  subtile  as  light 
suffices  to  produce  upon  it  a  vehement  impression.  I  have 
ascertained  by  experiment,  on  the  contrary,  that  tlie  sensibility  of 
the  retina  is  extremely  obscure,  if  it  at  all  exist.  A  cataract  needle 
plunged  into  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  eye,  may  tear  or  puncture 
the  retina,  and  yet  produce  scarcely  any,  or  no  effect,  upon  tlie 
senses.  The  simple  contact  of  down  upon  the  conjunctiva,  pro¬ 
duces  a  sensation  much  more  lively.  Thus,  far  from  the  retina 
being  the  prototype  of  sensible  organs,  its  sensibility  may  fairly 
be  called  in  question. 


*  Were  even  the  experiment  of  Marlotte,  cited  in  all  works  on  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  correct,  which  however  I  much  doubt,  still  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
that  the  retina  is  insensible  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  optic 


nerve. 
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But  is  it  at  least  the  nervous  agent  destined  to  receive  the 
impressions  imparted  by  light  ?  After  the  ideas  which  liave 
hitherto  prevailed,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  proposed. 

Notwithstanding,  we  shall  see  that,  according  to  my  experi¬ 
ence,  nothing  is  more  natural.  I  have  cut  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
in  an  animal,  instantly  it  lost  the  sight  of  the  same  side.  I  divid¬ 
ed  that  of  tlie  opposite  side,  the  animal  became  immediately  blind. 
The  light  of  day,  even  a  strong  artificial  light,  concentrated  by  a 
lens,  gave  not  any  indication  of  compression. 

The  confusion  that  this  result,  established  by  a  great  number  of 
trials,  occasioned  in  my  rellections,  will  scarcely  be  credited.  Could 
it  be  possible,  I  inquired,  that  the  retina  veas  not  the  principal 
organ  of  the  eye  for  the  perception  of  light  ?  Could  that  by  pos¬ 
sibility  be  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  ?  To  inform  myself  on  this 
point,  I  divided  the  optic  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  eye :  if 
the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  any  other,  could  feel  the  light,  the 
section  which  I  had  made  ought  not  to  affect  its  operation.  But 
the  event  was  different ;  sight  became  completely  abolished,  and 
all  sensibility  also,  even  for  the  strongest  light,  as  that  of  the  sun 
concentrated  by  a  lens. 

I  now  wished  to  submit  to  this  last  proof  an  animal  in  which 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  alone  was  divided ;  and  in  this  I  easily 
ascertained,  that  by  passing  the  eye  briskly  from  the  shade  to  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun,  an  impression  was  made,  for  the  palpebrae 
became  shut.  All  sensibility  is  not  therefore  lost  in  the  retina 
by  the  division  of  the  fifth  pair,  though  there  only  remains  of  it 
a  slender  portion  ;  and  that  membrane  only  contributes  to  vision 
through  the  medium  of  another  nerve.  We  shall  afterwards  see, 
that  nearly  the  same  thing  happens  in  two  other  senses. 

Action  of  Vie  ojMc  nerve. 

Action  ot  the  It  is  probable  that  the  optic  nerve  transmits  to  the  brain,  in  an 
optic  nerve,  instant,  the  impression  made  by  light  upon  the  retina  ; 

but  by  what  mechanism,  we  arc  totally  ignorant. 

The  optic  nerve,  submitted  to  experiment,  offers  the  same  pro¬ 
perties  as  the  retina,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  It  is  insensi- 
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lilo  to  puncture,  section,  laceration,  and  its  action  in  vision  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  fifth  pair. 

With  respect  to  its  decussation  with  that  of  the  opposite  side, 
there  lemains  no  doubt  that  this  exists:  the  facts  that  I  have 
stated  appear  demonstrative. 

This  anatomical  arrangement  undoubtedly  has  great  influence 
upon  the  transmission  of  impressions  received  by  the  eyes ;  but 
that  is  still  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  dilflcult  to  hazard  even  a 
plausible  conjecture. 


Action  of  the  two  eyes. 

Notwithstanding  ivhat  has  been  said  at  different  periods,  as 
well  as  the  late  efforts  of  M.  Gall,  to  prove  that  we  see  with  only 
one  eye  at  a  time,  there  seems  sufficient  proof,  not  only  that  the 
two  eyes  concur  at  the  same  time  in  the  production  of  vision, 
but  that  It  is  absolutely  necessary  this  should  be  so,  for  certain 
most  important  operations  of  this  function.  There  are,  however.  Cases  in  which 
certain  cases  in  which  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  only  one^® 
eye;  for  instance,  when  it  is  necessary  to  understand  perfectly 
the  direction  of  the  light,  or  the  situation  of  any  body  relative  to 
us.  Ihus  we  shut  one  eye  to  take  aim  with  a  gun,  or  to  place  a 
number  of  bodies  upon  a  level  in  a  right  line. 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  advantageous  to  employ  only  one 
eye  is,  when  the  two  organs  are  unequal,  either  in  refractive  power, 
or  in  sensibility.  For  the  same  reason  we  shut  one  eye  when  we 
employ  a  telescope.  But,  except  in  these  particular  cases,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  employ  both  eyes  at  once.  I  will  here 
prove,  by  an  experiment  which  I  have  myself  made,  that  both  eyes 
'  see  the  same  object  at  the  same  time. 

I  Receive  the  image  of  the  sun  upon  a  plane  in  a  dark  chamber ; 
i  :put  before  your  eyes  two  thick  glasses,  each  of  which  presents 
Uone  of  the  prismatic  colours.  If  your  eyes*  are  good,  and  both 
I  equally  strong,  the  image  of  the  sun  will  appear  of  a  dirty  wliite, 
j  whatever  be  the  colour  of  the  glasses  employed.  If  one  of  your 
|1  eyes  is  much  stronger  than  the  other,  tiie  image  of  the  sun  will  be 
peen  of  the  same  colour  as  the  glass  which  is  before  the  strongest 
leye.  These  results  have  been  proved  before  M.  Tillaye,  junior, 
in  the  physical  chamber  of  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
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One  object  tlien  produces,  in  reality,  two  impressions,  whilst  tlie 
brain  perceives  only  one.  To  produce  this,  the  motions  of  the 
two  eyes  must  be  in  unison.  If,  after  a  disease,  the  movements 
of  the  eyes  are  no  longer  uniform,  we  receive  two  impressions  from 
the  same  object,  whicli  constitutes  strabismus,  or  squinting.  We 
may  also,  at  pleasure,  receive  two  impressions  from  one  body ; 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  derange  the  harmony  of 
tlie  two  eyes. 


Estimation  of  the  distance  of  objects* 


Tlie  manner 
in  whicli  we 
j  iidge  of  the 
distances  of 
objects. 


Vision  is  produced  essentially  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the 
retina,  and  yet  we  always  consider  the  bodies  from  which  liglit 
proceeds  as  being  the  cause  of  it,  though  they  are  often  placed  at 
a  considerable  distance.  This  result  can  be  produced  only  by  an 
intellectual  operation. 

We  judge  dilferently  of  the  distance  of  bodies  according  to 
the  degree  of  that  distance ;  we  judge  correctly  when  they  are 
near  us,  but  it  is  not  the  same  when  they  are  at  a  short  distance ; 
our  judgment  is  then  often  incorrect :  but  when  they  are  at  a 
great  distance,  we  are  constantly  deceived.  The  united  action  . 
of  the  txvo  eyes  is  absolutely  necessary  to  determine  exactly  the  • 
distance,  as  the  following  experiment  proves.  [ 

Suspend  a  ring  by  a  thread,  and  fix  a  hook  to  the  end  of  a  i 
long  rod,  of  a  size  that  will  easily  pass  the  ring  ;  stand  at  a  con¬ 
venient  distance,  and  try  to  introduce  the  hook  :  in  using  both  pi 
eyes,  you  may  succeed  with  ease  in  every  attempt  you  make  ;  but 
if  you  shut  one  eye,  and  then  endeavour  to  pass  the  hook  through, 
you  will  not  succeed  any  longer;  the  hook  will  go  either  too  far  . 
or  else  not  far  enough,  and  it  will  only  be  after  trying  repeatedly  f 
that  it  will  be  got  through.  •  Tliose  persons  xvhose  eyes  are  very  \ 
unequal  in  their  power,  are  sure  to  fail  in  this  experiment,  even  f 
when  they  use  them  both. 

When  a  person  loses  an  eye  by  accident,  it  is  sometimes  a  whole  J 
year  before  he  can  judge  correctly  of  the  distance  of  a  body  placed'  I 
near  him.  Those  who  have  only  one  eye,  determine  distance,  for  1 1 
the  most  part,  very  incorrectly.^  The  size  of  the  object,  the  in-  p 
tensity  of  the  light  that  proceeds  from  it,  the  presence  of  interin#^-  I 
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diate  bodies,  &c.  have  a  great  influence  upon  our  just  estimation 
of  distance. 

We  judge  most  correctly  of  objects  tliat  are  placed  upon  a  level 
with  our  bodies.  Thus,  when  we  look  from  the  top  of  a  tower  at 
the  objects  below,  they  appear  much  less  than  they  would  if  they 
were  placed  at  the  same  distance,  on  the  same  plane  with  our¬ 
selves.  Hence  the  necessity  of  giving  a  considerable  volume  to 
objects  that  are  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  tops  of  buildings, 
and  which  are  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.  The  smaller  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  an  object  are,  the  nearer  ought  it  to  be  placed  to  the  eye, 
in  order  to  be  distinctly  seen.  What  is  called  the  distinct  point  of 
view,  IS  also  very  variable.  A  horse  is  seen  very  distinctly  at  six 
yards,  but  a  bird  could  not  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  same  distance. 

If  we  wish  to  examine  the  hair  or  the  feathers  of  those  animals,  the 
eye  requires  to  be  much  nearer.  However,  the  same  object  may 
be  seen  distinctly  at  different  distances ;  for  example,  it  is  quite 
the  same  to  many  persons  whether  they  place  the  book  that  they 
are  reading  at  one  or  two  feet  of  distance  from  the  eye.  The 
intensity  of  the  light  which  illuminates  an  object,  has  a  consider¬ 
able  effect  upon  the  distance  at  which  it  can  be  distinctly  seen.* 

Estimation  oj"  the  size  of  bodies* 

^  The  manner  in  which  we  arrive  at  a  just  determination  of  the  Manner  in 
size  of  bodies,  depends  more  upon  knowledge  and  habit  than  uponfudltoTthe 
the  action  of  the  apparatus  of  vision.  We  form  our  judgment 
relative  to  the  dimensions  of  bodies,  from  the  size  of  the  image 
which  is  formed  in  the  eye,  from  the  intensity  of  the  light  which 
proceeds  from  the  object,  from  the  distance  at  which  we  think  it  is 
placed,  and,  above  all,  from  the  habit  of  seeing  such  objects.  We 
therefore  judge  with  difficulty  of  the  size  of  a  body  that  we  see 
for  the  first  time,  when  we  cannot  appreciate  the  distance.  A 
mountain  which  we  see  at  a  distance  for  the  first  time,  appears 
generally  much  less  than  it  really  is;  we  think  it  is  near  us 
when  it  is  very  far  away. 


*  1  have  seen  a  person  who,  in  consequence  of  losing  one  eye,  was  for  months 

afterwards  obliged  to  grope  after  objects  within  his  reach  before  he  could  seize 
them. 
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Beyond  a  distance  somewhat  considerable,  we  are  so  completely 
deceived,  that  judgment  is  unable  to  correct  us.  Objects  appear 
to  us  infinitely  less  than  they  really  are ;  as  happens  with  the 
celestial  bodies. 


Estimate  of  ' the  motion  of  bodies. 


the^Botfon  of  ^^*6  motion  of  a  body  by  that  of  its  image  upon 

bodies.  ^]jg  letina,  by  the  variations  of  the  size  of  this  image,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  by  the  change  of  direction  of  the  light  which 
arrives  at  the  eye. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  follow  the  motion  of  a  body, 
it  ought  not  to  be  displaced  too  rapidly,  for  we  could  not  then 
})erceive  it ;  this  happens  with  bodies  projected  by  the  force  of 
gunpowder,  particularly  when  they  pass  near  us.  When  they 
move  at  a  distance  from  us,  the  light  comes  from  them  to  the  eye 
for  a  much  longer  space  of  time,  because  the  field  of  view  is  mucli 
greater,  and  we  can  see  them  with  more  facility.  We  ought  to  be 
ourselves  at  rest,  in  order  to  judge  correctly  of  the  motions  of 
bodies. 

When  bodies  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us,  we  can¬ 
not  easily  perceive  their  motions  to  or  from  us.  In  this  case,  we 
judge  of  the  motion  of  the  body,  only  by  the  variation  of  the  size 
of  its  image.  Now  this  variation  being  infinitely  small,  because 
the  body  is  at  a  great  distance,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  frequently 
impossible,  for  us  to  estimate  its  motion.  Generally  we  perceive 
with  great  difficulty,  sometimes  we  cannot  perceive  at  all,  the 
motion  of  a  body  which  moves  extremely  slow  ;  this  may  be  on 
account  of  the  slowness  of  its  own  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
liand  of  a  watch,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  slow  motion  of 
the  image,  which  happens  with  the  stars,  and  objects  very  far 
from  us. 

Of  optical  illusions, 

ofopticahiiu-  After  what  we  have  just  said,  of  the  manner  in  which  we  esti- 
mate  the  distance,  the  size,  and  the  motion  of  bodies,  we  may 
easily  see  that  we  are  often  deceived  by  sight.  These  decep¬ 
tions  are  known  in  Physics,  and  in  Physiology,  by  tlie  name  of  l( 
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optical  illusions.  In  general,  we  judge  pretty  correctly  of  bodies  placed 
near  us  ;  but  we  are  most  commonly  deceived  with  regard  to  those 
that  are  distant.  Those  illusions  which  happen  to  us  with  regaid 
to  objects  that  are  near  us,  are  the  result,  sometimes  of  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  sometimes  of  the  refraction,  of  light  before  it  reaches  the  eye  ; 
and  sometimes  of  the  law  that  we  establish  instinctively ;  name¬ 
ly,  that  light  proceeds  always  in  right  lines. 

We  must  refer  to  this  cause  those  illusions  occasioned  by  mir- Minors, 
rors :  objects  are  seen  in  plane  mirrors  at  the  same  distance  be¬ 
hind  them,  as  the  mirrors  are  distant  from  the  eye.  To  this 
cause  may  be  attributed  also  the  apparent  increase,  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  bodies  seen  through  a  glass.  ^  If  the  glass  make  the  rays 
converge,  the  body  will  appear  greater ;  if  it  cause  them  to  di¬ 
verge,  the  body  will  appear  less.  These  glasses  produce  still 
another  illusion ;  objects  appear  surrounded  by  the  colours  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  because  their  surfaces  not  being  parallel,  they 
decompose  light  in  the  manner  of  the  prism. 

We  are  constantly  deceived  by  objects  at  a  distance,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  we  cannot  prevent,  because  those  deceptions  result  from 
certain  laws  which  govern  the  animal  economy.  An  object  seems 
near  us  in  proportion  as  its  image  occupies  a  greater  space  upon 
the  retina,  or  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  which 
proceeds  from  it. 

Of  two  objects  of  a  different  volume,  equally  illuminated  and 
placed  at  the  same  distance,  the  greatest  will  appear  the  nearest, 
should  circumstances  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  distance  being 
justly  estimated.  Of  two  objects  of  equal  volume,  placed  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  eye,  but  unequally  illuminated,  the  brightest 
will  appear  the  nearest ;  it  would  be  the  same,  if  the  objects 
were  at  unequal  distances,  as  can  be  easily  seen  in  looking  at  a 
string  of  lamps  :  if  there  happen  to  be  one  of  them  brighter  than 
the  rest,  it  will  appear  the  nearest,  whilst  that  which  is  really  the 
nearest,  will  appear  the  farthest  if  it  is  the  least  bright.  An  object 
seen  without  any  intermedium,  always  appears  nearer  than  when 
there  happens  to  be  between  it  and  the  eye,  some  body  that  may 
have  an  influence  upon  the  estimation  that  we  make  of  its  distance. 

When  a  bright  object  strikes  tbe  eye,  whilst  all  the  objects  around 
it  are  obscured,  it  appears  much  nearer  than  it  really  is  ;  a  light  in 
the  night  produces  this  effect. 
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Objects  appear  always  small  in  proportion  as  they  are  distant : 
thus,  the  trees  in  a  long  alley,  appear  so  mucli  smaller,  and  so 
much  nearer  together,  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  from  us.  It 
is  by  observing  these  illusions,  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  econo¬ 
my  upon  which  they  are  founded,  that  art  has  been  enabled  to 
imitate  them.  The  art  of  painting,  in  certain  cases,  merely  trans¬ 
fers  to  the  canvas  those  optical  errors  into  which  we  most  habi¬ 
tually  fall.a 

The  construction  of  optical  instrum.ents  is  also  founded  upon 
these  principles  :  some  of  them  augment  the  intensity  of  the 
light  which  proceeds  from  the  objects  observed ;  others  cause  it 
to  diverge,  or  converge,  in  order  to  increase  or  diminish  their  ap¬ 
parent  volume,  &c. 

By  the  constant  exercise  of  the  sense  of  sight,  we  are  enabled 
to  get  over  many  optical  illusions,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  curious 
history  of  the  blind  youtli,  spoken  of  by  Cheselden. 

History^of  the  This  Celebrated  English  surgeon,  by  a  surgical  operation,  *  pro- 

Med  by  Che-  cui’ed  sight  to  a  very|intelligent  person,  who  was  born  blind ;  and  he 
observed  the  manner  in  which  this  sense  was  developed  in  the 
young  man.  “  When  he  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time,  he  knew 
so  little  how  to  judge  of  distances,  that  he  believed  the  objects 
which  he  saw  touched  his  eyes,  (and  this  was  his  expression)  as 
the  things  which  he  felt  touched  his  skin.  The  objects  which  were 
most  pleasant  to  him  were  those  whose  form  was  regular  and 
smooth,  though  he  had  no  idea  of  their  form,  nor  could  he  tell 
why  they  pleased  him  better  than  the  others.  During  the  time 
of  his  blindness  he  had  received  such  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
colours  which,  by  a  very  strong  light,  he  was  then  able  to  distin¬ 
guish,  that  a  sufficient  impression  had  not  been  left,  by  which  he 
could  again  recognise  them.  Indeed,  when  he  saw  them,  he  said  the 
colours  he  then  saw  were  not  the  same  as  those  he  had  seen  former¬ 
ly ;  he  did  not  know  the  form  of  any  object ;  nor  could  he  distinguish 
one  object  from  another,  however  different  their  figure  or  size  might 
be :  when  objects  were  shown  to  him  which  he  had  known  for¬ 
merly  by  the  touch,  he  looked  at  them  with  attention,  and  ob- 


*  Generally  said  to  be  that  for  cataiact,  but  more  probably  it  was  a  division  of 
the  membrana  jnqnllaris. 
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served  tliem  carefully,  in  order  to  know  them  again ;  but  as  he 
had  too  many  objects  to  retain  at  once,  he  forgot  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  when  he  first  learned,  as  he  said,  to  see  and  to  know 
objects,  he  forgot  a  tliousand  for  one  that  he  recollected.  It  was 
two  months  before  he  discovered  that  pictures  represented  solid 
bodies ;  until  that  time  he  had  considered  them  as  planes  and 
surfaces  differently  coloured,  and  diversified  by  a  variety  of  shades; 
but  when  he  began  to  conceive  that  these  pictures  represented  so¬ 
lid  bodies,  in  touching  the  canvas  of  a  picture  with  his  hand  he 
expected  to  find  in  reality  something  solid  upon  it,  and  he  was 
much  astonished  when,  upon  touching  those  parts  which  seemed 
round  and  unequal,  he  found  them  flat  and  smooth  like  the  rest : 
he  asked,  which  was  the  sense  that  deceived  him, — the  sight  or 
the  touch  ?  there  was  shown  to  him  a  little  portrait  of  his  father, 
which  was  in  the  case  of  his  mother’s  watch  ;  he  said  that  he 
knew  very  well  it  was  the  resemblance  of  his  father ;  but  he  ask¬ 
ed,  with  great  astonishment,  how  it  was  possible  for  so  large  a 
visage  to  be  kept  in  so  small  a  space,  as  that  appeared  to  him  as 
impossible  as  that  a  bushel  should  be  contained  in  a  pint.  He 
could  not  support  much  light  at  first,  and  every  olject  seemed  very 
lai’ge  to  him ;  but  after  he  had  seen  larger  things,  he  considered 
the  first  smaller :  he  thought  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  sight.  The  same  operation  was  performed  on  the  other  eye 
about  a  year  after  the  first,  and  it  succeeded  equally  well.  At  first 
he  saw  objects  with  his  second  eye  much  larger  than  with  the 
other,  but  not  so  large,  however,  as  he  had  seen  them  with  the 
first  eye ;  and  when  he  looked  at  the  same  object  with  both  eyes 
at  once,  he  said  that  it  appeared  twice  as  large  as  with  the  first 
eye  ;  but  he  did  not  see  double,  at  least  it  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  saw  objects  double,  after  he  had  got  the  sight  of 
the  second  eye.” 

This  observation  is  not  singular ;  there  exists  a  number  of  others, 
and  they  have  all  given  results  nearly  alike.  The  conclusion  that 
may  be  drawn  from  it  is,  I  think,  that  the  exact  manner  in  which 
we  determine  the  distance,  size,  and  form  of  objects,  is  the  result 
of  habit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  education  of  the  sense 
of  sight :  this  wiU  be  proved  by  the  consideration  of  vision  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages. 
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Modification 
of  vision  by 
the  different 
ages. 


Vision  in  the  different  ages. 

Tlie  eye  is  very  early  formed  in  the  foetus. 

In  the  embryo,  the  eyes  appear  in  the  form  of  two  little  black 
points.  At  the  age  of  seven  months,  they  are  capable  of  modi¬ 
fying  the  light,  so  as  to  form  an  image  on  the  retina,  as  we  have 
ascertained  by  experiment.  Before  this  period,  the  eyes  could  not 
be  of  such  use,  since  the  pupil  is  shut  by  the  pupillary  membrane.* 
At  seven  months  this  membrane  disappears :  it  is  generally  said 
that  it  bursts  ;  probably  it  is  absorbed.  This  is  also  the  period  of 
the  Viahilite^  or  confirmed  vitality  of  the  foetus.  Foetuses  have 
been  found,  however,  at  six,  and  even  at  five  months,  the  eyes  of 
which  presented  no  trace  of  this  membrane. 

The  eye  of  a  child,  and  that  of  an  adult,  are  not  quite  the  same: 
but  their  difference  is  not  remarkable.  In  the  first,  the  sclerotic 
is  thinner,  and  even  slightly  transparent ;  the  choroid  is  reddish 
on  the  outside,  and  the  dark  shade  of  the  internal  surface  is  less 
deep  ;  the  retina  has  a  greater  proportional  developement ;  the 
aqueous  humour  is  more  abundant,  which  gives  a  greater  projection 
to  the  cornea ;  the  crystalline  has  also  much  less  consistence  than  in 
the  adult.  The  eyes  are,  before  birth,  closed,  and,  as  it  were,  fixed 
together.  In  certain  animals,  they  are  joined  by  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva^  which  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  which 
does  not  break  until  after  birth. 

From  youth  to  manhood  the  quantity  of  the  humours  of  the 
eye  diminish  insensibly;  they  afterwaixls  diminish  in  a  more  evi¬ 
dent  degree  :  This  diminution  is  more  particularly  manifest  in  old 
age. 


*  According  to  ]\I.  Edwards,  the  pupillary  membrane  is  formed  by  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  of  the  external  layer  of 
the  choroid.  He  denies  that  any  water  is  found  in  the  anterior  chamber  before 
the  rupture  of  this  membrane ;  and  proves  that,  previously,  it  is  all  accumulated 
in  the  posterior  chamber ;  1  st,  because  the  membrane  so  named  is  not  its  secre¬ 
tory  organ  ;  2d,  because  it  exists  in  the  posterior  chamber  ;  3d,  because,  before 
the  seventh  month,  the  same  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  a  shut  sac, 
presenting  all  the  characters  of  a  serous  membrane. 
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The  crystalline  humour,  in  particular,  not  only  becomes  more 
dense,  but  it  takes  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  at  first  clear,  and 
afterwards  becomes  more  deep :  whilst  the  lens  suffers  this 
change,  it  becomes  harder,  contracts  a  slight  opacity,  which  in¬ 
creases  with  the  progress  of  age,  until  it  becomes  completely 
opake. 

The  eye  is  then  well  fitted  in  the  new-born  infant  to  act  upon  Vision  in  the 

mf&H 

the  light ;  there  are  also  images  formed  upon  the  retina,  as  expe¬ 
rience  sliews.  In  the  first  month  of  its  life,  however,  the  child 
gives  no  indication  of  its  enjoying  the  faculty  of  vision ;  its  eyes 
move  but  slowly,  and  are  very  unsteady  it  is  only  towards  the 
seventh  week  that  it  begins  to  give  proofs  of  exercising  that  function. 

At  first,  only  a  very  bright  light  is  capable  of  engaging  its  attention ; 
it  seems  to  be  pleased  in  looking  at  the  sun;  it  becomes  soon  sensible 
to  the  ordinary  light  of  day.  It  does  not  yet,  however,  distinguish  any 
object ;  the  first  that  attract  its  attention  are  those  which  are  red  ; 
it  is  generally  best  pleased  with  lively  colours.  After  some  days, 
it  looks  stedfastly  at  bodies,  the  colours  of  which  it  seems  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  ;  but  it  has  no  idea  either  of  size  or  distance.  It 
stretches  out  its  hand  to  seize  objects,  however  distant :  and  as 
food  is  the  most  pressing  of  its  wants,  it  carries  every  thing  it 
seizes  to  its  mouth,  of  whatever  dimensions.  Thus  the  sight  is 
'  very  imperfect  in  the  early  part  of  life ;  but  by  habit,  and,  above 
•  all,  by  the  continual  correction  of  errors  into  which  the  child  falls, 

;  the  judgment  improves,  and  the  sight  becomes  perfect  by  a  real 
j  process  of  education. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  infants  see  things  double:  there  is  infants  do  not 
i  nothing  to  prove  this  assertion.  It  has  also  been  said,  but  without  ciouWe!^^ 
i  any  good  reason,  that  the  refractive  parts  being  more  abundant, 

1  they  ought  to  see  objects  smaller  than  they  are. 

The  eye  soon  acquires  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
hie,  and  it  does  not  undergo  any  more  new  modifications  until  the 
approach  of  old  age.  Then  the  change  that  we  indicated  in  the 


•  I  have  recently  ascertained,  that  an  Infant,  Immediately  after  birth,  expe- 
.•lenced  a  very  lively  sensation  from  the  presence  of  light ;  It  manifested  Its  Impres- 
1 1  slon  by  shutting  and  contracting  the  eyelids.  But  we  have  shewn,  that  to  sccy 
and  to  fed  light,  are  two  very  different  things. 
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Vision  in  the 
old. 


Of  sound. 


Intensity  of 
sound. 


Of  tone. 


humours  of  the  eye  tends  to  render  it  less  distinct ;  but  what  con¬ 
tributes  most  to  weaken  it,  is  the  diminution  of  sensibility  in  the 
retina. 

Three  causes  unite  to  impair  the  sight  in  old  age : — 1st,  The 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  which  di¬ 
minishing  the  refractive  power  of  the  organ,  prevents  the  old  man 
from  distinguishing  with  precision  suiTounding  objects  ;  and  in  order 
to  see  them  distinctly  he  is  obliged  to  remove  them  to  a  distance, 
because  the  light  which  proceeds  from  them  is  then  less  divergent ; 
or  he  is  obliged  to  employ  convex  glasses,  which  diminish  the  di¬ 
vergence  of  the  rays.  2d,  The  opacity  beginning  in  the  ciystalline  ! 

lens,  which  dims  the  sight,  and  tends  by  its  increase  to  bring  on  i 

blindness,  in  producing  that  malady  known  by  the  name  of  cata¬ 
ract.  3d,  The  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  or  other-  . 
wise  of  the  brain,  which  prevents  the  perceptions  of  impressions  j 
produced  on  the  eye,  and  which  leads  to  total  and  incurable  blind-  -j 
ness. 


OF  HEARING. 


Hearing  is  a  function  intended  to  make  known  to  us  the 
vibratory  motion  of  bodies. 

Sound  is  to  the  hearing  what  light  is  to  the  sight.  Sound  is  the 
result  of  an  impression  produced  upon  the  ear  by  the  vibratory 
motion  impressed  upon  the  atoms  of  the  body  by  percussion,  or 
any  other  cause.  This  word  signifies  also  the  vibratory  motion 
itself.  When  the  atoms  of  a  body  have  thus  been  put  in  motion, 
they  communicate  it  to  the  surrounding  elastic  bodies :  these  com¬ 
municate  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  the  vibratory  motion  is 
often  continued  to  a  great  distance.  In  general,  only  elastic  bodies 
are  capable  of  producing  and  propagating  sound  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  solid  bodies  produce  it,  and  the  air  is  generally  the  medium 
by  which  it  reaches  the  ear. 

There  are  three  tilings  distinguished  in  sound,  intensity^  tone) 
and  timbre)  or  expression.  The  intensity  of  sound  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the  vibrations. 

The  tone  depends  upon  the  numbef  of  vibrations  which  are 
produced  m  a  given  time  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  sound  is  dis- 
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tiiiguislied  into  acute  and  grave.  The  grave  sound  arises  from  a 
small  number  of  vibrations,  the  acute  from  a  great  number. 

The  Gravest  sound  which  the  ear  is  capable  of  perceiving,  is  of  cUstin. 

^  ,  mi  guishable 

formed  of  thirty  two  vibrations  in  a  second.  The  most  acute  sounds, 
sound  is  formed  of  twelve  thousand  vibrations  in  a  second.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  limits  are  contained  all  the  distinguishable  sounds, 
that  is,  those  sounds  of  which  the  ear  can  count  the  vibrations.^ 

Noise  differs  from  distinguishable  sound  in  so  much  as  the  ear  of  noises, 
cannot  distinguish  the  number  of  vibrations  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed. 

A  distinguishable  sound,  composed  of  double  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  another  sound,  is  said  to  be  its  octave. — There  are 
intermediate  sounds  between  these  two,  which  are  seven  in 
number,  and  which  constitute  the  cliatGuic  scale,  or  gamut ;  they 
are  designated  by  the  names,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

When  a  sonorous  body  is  put  in  motion  by  percussion,  there  offundamen- 
is  at  first  heard  a  sound  very  distinct,  more  or  less  intense,  more  sounds, 
or  less  acute,  &c.,  according  as  it  may  happen  ;  this  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  sound :  but  with  a  little  attention  other  sounds  can  be 
perceived.  These  are  called  harmonic  sounds.  This  can  easily 
be  perceived  in  touching  the  string  of  an  instrument. 

The  timbre,  or  expression  of  sound,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
sonorous  body. 

Sound  is  propagated  through  all  elastic  bodies.  Its  rapidity  is 
variable  according  to  the  body  which  propagates  it.  The  rapidity 
of  sound  in  the  air  is  a  thousand  and  forty-two  feet  in  a  second — • 

1130  feet  English.^  It  is  still  more  rapidly  transmitted  by  water, 
stone,  wood,  &c.  Sound  loses  its  force  in  a  direct  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  distance;  this  happens  at  least  in  the  air.  It  may 
also  become  more  intense  as  it  proceeds  ;  as  happens  when  it  passes 
through  very  elastic  bodies,  such  as  metals,  wood,  condensed  air, 

.  &c.  All  sorts  of  sounds  are  propagated  with  the  same  rapidity, 
without  being  confounded  one  with  another. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  sound  is  propagated  in  right  lines, 
forming  cones,  analogous  to  those  of  light ;  with  this  essential  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  that,  in  sonorous  cones,  the  atoms  have  only  a 
motion  of  oscillation,  whilst  those  of  the  cones  of  light  have  a  real 
transitive  motion. 
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Propel  ties  of 
elastic  mem¬ 
branes. 


Experiments 
of  M.  Savart. 


Reflection  of 
sound. 


Apparatus  of 
hearing. 


Wlicn  one  chord  is  in  unison  with  another  chord,  that  is  to  say^ 
when  each  produces  the  same  sound  when  thrown  into  vibration, 
in  the  same  manner,  it  presents  a  singular  property ;  it  vibrates, 
and  produces  the  sound  which  is  proper  to  it,  if  that  sound  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  its  vicinity.  This  property  of  chords  in  unison  has  been 
for  a  long  time  known  ;  but  men  were  long  ignorant  that  all  bodies 
are  capable  of  vibration,  and  present  phenomena  analogous  to  those 
of  the  chords. 

M.  Savart  has  shewn,  by  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments,  that 
all  elastic  membranes,  dry  or  humid,  vibrate  and  transmit  sound, 
if  sonorous  vibrations  are  made  perceptible  near  these  membranes, 
and  without  their  being  in  unison  with  the  bodies  which  produce 
these  vibrations.  M.  Savart  has  likewise  proved  that  the  different 
degrees  of  tension  of  the  membranes,  their  thickness,  their  homo¬ 
geneity,  various  humidity,  exert  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
facility  with  which  they  tend  to  vibrate  by  communication  ;  but 
as,  whatever  may  be  their  state,  they  vibrate  always  in  unison  with 
the  sound  produced,  that  law  is  besides  common  to  all  bodies. 
These  experiments  are  so  much  the  more  important,  that  a  gi-eat 
part  of  the  organs  of  hearing  are  composed  of  membranes  and  elas¬ 
tic  plates,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

When  sound  meets  a  body  that  prevents  its  passage,  it  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  light,  its  angle  of  reflection  being  equal 
to  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  form  of  the  body  which  reflects 
sound,  has  a  similar  influence  upon  it.  The  slowness  with  which 
sound  is  propagated,  produces  certain  phenomena,  for  which  we 
can  easily  account.  Such  is  the  phenomenon  of  echo,  of  the  rwys- 
terious  chamber,  &c. 


Apparatus  of  hearing. 

The  apparatus  of  hearing  is  very  complex ;  we  will  not  insist 
upon  anatomical  details,  from  which  no  advantage  could  arise ;  as 
the  uses  of  the  different  parts  that  constitute  this  sense’  are  but 
little  understood. 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  apparatus  of  vision,  there  are  in 
that  of  hearing  a  number  of  organs,  which  appear  to  concur  in 
that  function  by  their  physical  properties  ;  and  behind  them,  a  nerve 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  transmitting  impressions. 
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Tlie  apparatus  of  liearing  is  composed  of  the  outer,  middle,  and 
internal  ear  ;  and  of  the  acoustic  nerve. 

External  ear. 

This  denomination  comprehends  the  pinnay  and  the  meatus 
auditoriiis  externus. 

The  pinna  is  of  a  greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  indivi-  Pavilion  of 
dual.  Its  external  face,  which,  in  a  well  formed  ear,  is  a  little  ^ 
anterior,  presents  five  eminences,  the  Jielixy  anti-helixy  tragus,  anti- 
tragus,  lohulus  ;  and  three  cavities,  those  of  the  helix,  fossa  navi- 
cularis,  concha. 

The  pinna  is  formed  of  a  fhrous  cartilage,  elastic  and  pliant ; 
tlie  skin  which  covers  it  is  thin  and  dry ;  adheres  to  the  fibro-car- 
tilage  by  a  cellular  tissue,  which  is  compact,  and  contains  very 
little  adipose  substance  :  the  lobule  alone  contains  it  in  considerable 
quantity.  There  are  seen  under  the  skin  a  number  of  sebaceous 
follicles,  which  furnish  a  micaceous  white  matter,  that  produces  the 
polish  and  suppleness  of  the  skin. 

There  are  also  seen,  upon  the  different  projections  of  the  carti¬ 
laginous  ear,  certain  muscular  fibres,  to  which  the  name  of  muscles 
have  been  given,  but  which  are  only  vestigiad^'  The  pinna,  re¬ 
ceiving  many  vessels  and  nerves,  is  very  sensible,  and  easily  be¬ 
comes  red.  It  is  fixed  to  the  head  by  cellular  tissue,  and  by 
muscles,  which  are  called,  according  to  their  position,  anterior,  su¬ 
perior,  and  posterior.  These  muscles  are  much  developed  in  many 
animals :  in  man  they  may  be  considered  as  simple  vestiges. 

Meatus  auditoriiis. 

This  tube  extends  from  the  concha  to  the  membrane  of  Meatus  audi 
tympanum ;  its  length,  variable  according  to  age,  is  from  ten  to  toiius  exter. 
twelve  lines  in  the  adult ;  it  is  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
ends  ;  it  presents  a  slight  curve  above,  and  in  front.  Its  external 
orifice  is  commonly  covered  with  hairs,  like  the  entrance  to  the 


*  Anatomists  denominate  vestigia  those  parts  of  animals  which,  in  them,  seem 
to  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  indicate  the  uniform  plan  which  nature  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  construction  of  the  animal  genera  and  species.^ 
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other  cavities.  It  is  composed  of  an  osseous  part,  of  a  fibro-cartl- 
laginons  substance,  wlncli  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  pinna,  and 
of  a  fibrous  part,  whicli  completes  it  above.  The  skin  sinks  into  it, 
becoming  thinner,  and  terminates  in  covering  the  external  surface 
of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Below  this  skin  exist  a  great 
number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  which  furnish  the  cerumen,  a  yellow, 
bitter  matter,  the  uses  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  describe. 

Middle  ear. 

Middle  ear.  The  middle  ear  comprehends  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  the 
little  bones  which  are  contained  in  this  cavity,  the  mastoid  cells, 
the  Eustachian  tube,  &c. 

Tympanum.  The  tympanum  is  a  cavity  which  separates  the  external  from  the 
internal  ear.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  portion  of  a  cylinder,  but  some¬ 
what  irregular.  Its  external  partition  presents,  on  the  upper  pkrt,  the 
fenestra  omlis,  which  communicates  with  the  ^vestibule,  and  which 
is  formed  by  a  membrane  ;  immediately  below,  a  projection  which 
is  called  promontory  ;  below  this  projection,  a  little  groove,  which 
lodges  a  small  nerve  ;  still  lower,  an  opening  called  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  which  corresponds  to  the  external  winding  of  the  cochlea, 
and  which  is  also  shut  by  a  membrane.  The  external  side  pre¬ 
sents  the  memhrana  tympani.  This  membrane  is  directed  ob¬ 
liquely  downward  and  inward ;  it  is  stretched,  very  slender  and 
transparent ;  covered  on  the  outside  by  a  continuation  of  the  skin, 
on  the  inside  by  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  tympa¬ 
num  ;  it  is  also  covered  on  this  side  by  the  nerve  called  chorda 
tympani ;  its  centre  serves  as  a  point  of  fixation  for  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  ;  its  circumference  is  fixed  to 
the  bony  extremity  of  the  meatus  auditorius :  it  adheres  equally 
in  every  point,  and  presents  no  opening  that  might  admit  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  external  and  middle  ear.  Its  tissue  is 
dry,  brittle,  and  has  nothing  analogous  in  the  animal  economy ; 
there  are  neither  fibres,  vessels,  nor  nerves,  found  in  it.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  tympanum  presents,  in  the  fore  part,  1st,  the 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  by  which  the  cavity  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  superior  part  of  the  pharynx  ;  2d,  the  opening  by 
which  the  tendon  of  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  enters. 
Behind  are  seen,  1st,  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells, — irregular 
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winding  cavities,  wliicli  are  formed  In  tlie  mastoid  process,  and 
wliicli  are  always  filled  with  air ;  2d,  the  pyramid,  a  little  hollow 
projection,  which  lodges  the  muscle  of  the  stapes  ;  .3d,  the  open¬ 
ing  by  which  the  chorda  tynipani  enters  into  the  hollow  of  the 
tympanum.  Below  the  tympanum  is  seen  a  slit,  called  glenoid, 
l)V  which  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  malleus  enters, 
and  the  chorda  tympani  passes  out,  and  goes  to  unite  itself  with 
the  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Above,  the  circumference  presents  only  a  few  small  openings, 
by  wliicli  blood-vessels  pass.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and 
all  the  canals  which  end  there,  are  covered  with  a  very  delicate 
mucous  membrane :  this  cavity,  which  is  always  full  of  air,  contains, 
besides,  four  small  bones,  the  malleus,  incus,  os  orhicidare,  and 
stapes,  which  form  a  chain  from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  where  the  base  of  the  stapes  is  fixed.  There  are 
some  little  muscles  for  the  purpose  of  moving  this  osseous  chain,  of 
stretching  and  slackening  the  membranes,  to  which  they  are  attach¬ 
ed  :  thus,  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  draws  it  forward,  bends 
the  chain  in  this  direction,  and  stretches  the  membranes;  the  an¬ 
terior  muscle  produces  the  contrary  effect :  it  is  also  supposed  that 
the  small  muscle  which  is  placed  in  the  pyramid,  and  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  neck  of  the  stapes,  may  give  a  slight  tension  to  the 
chain,  in  drawing  it  towards  itself. 

Internal  ear,  or  labyrinth. 

This  is  composed  of  the  cochlea,  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  internal  ear. 
of  the  vestibule. 

The  cochlea  is  a  bony  cavity,  in  form  of  a  spiral,  from  which  it  Cochlea, 
has  taken  its  name.  This  cavity  is  divided  into  two  others,  called 
the  gyri  of  the  cochlea,  and  which  are  distinguished  into  external 
and  internal.  The  partition  which  separates  them  is  a  plate  set 
edgeways,  and  which  in  its  whole  length  is  partly  bony,  and  partly 
membranous.  The  external  gyration  communicates  by  the  fenestra 
rotunda  with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  j  the  internal  gyration 
ends  in  the  vestibule.  ^ 
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Semicircular 

canals. 


Vestibule. 


Acoustic 

nerve. 


Semicircular  canals. 

This  name  is  given  to  three  cylindrical  cavities,  bent  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  form,  two  of  which  are  disposed  horizontally,  and  the 
others  vertically.  These  canals  terminate  by  their  extremities  in 
the  vestibule.  They  contain  bodies  of  a  grey  colour,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  which  are  terminated  by  swellings. 

Vesiihule. 

This  is  the  central  cavity,  the  point  of  union  of  all  the  others. 
It  communicates  with  the  tympanum  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  with 
the  internal  gyration  of  the  cochlea,  with  the  semicircular  canals, 
and  with  the  internal  meatus  auditorius,  by  a  great  number  of 
little  openings. 

The  whole  of  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear  are  hollowed  out  of 
the  hardest  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  :  They 
are  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  membrane,  and  are  full  of  a 
very  thin  and  limpid  fluid,  called  liquor  of  Cotunnius,  which  can 
flow  out  by  two  narrow  apertures,  known  by  the  name  of  the  aque¬ 
ducts  of  the  cochlea^  and  of  the  vestibide :  they  contain,  besides, 
the  acoustic  nerve. 


Of  the  acoustic  nerve. 

This  nerve  proceeds  from  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  it  enters  into 
the  labyrinth  by  the  holes  that  the  internal  auditory  meatus  pre¬ 
sents  in  its  bottom.  Having  entered  the  vestibule,  it  separates 
itself  into  a  number  of  branches,  one  of  which  remains  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  another  enters  into  the  cochlea,  and  two  go  to  the  semicir¬ 
cular  canals.  Scarpa  has  described  the  distribution  of  these  different 
branches  in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  superfluous  here  to  insist  on  details. 

In  terminating  this  short  description,  we  remark  that  the  inter¬ 
nal  and  middle  ear  are  traversed  by  several  nervous  threads,  the 
presence  of  which  is,  perhaps,  useful  to  hearing  :  It  is  known  that 
the  facial  nerve  proceeds  a  considerable  space  in  a  canal  of  the 
petrous  portion.  In  this  canal  it  receives  a  small  filament  of  the 
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Vidian  nerve ;  it  furnishes  the  chorda  tympani,  which  attaches  it¬ 
self  to  this  membrane.  There  are  two  other  nervous  inosculations 
in  the  ear ;  to  one  of  which  M.  Ribes  called  the  attention  of  anato¬ 
mists  not  long  since. 

Some  analogous  experiments  have  lately  taught  me,  that  the  ear 
presents  physiological  circumstances,  analogous  to  those  of  the  eye. 

The  membrane  which  covers  the  auditory  canal  is  extremely 
sensible.  This  is  very  manifest  at  the  entrance  :  at  the  bottom,  the 
slightest  contact  of  a  foreign  body  excites  an  acute  pain,  and 
physicians  have  at  all  times  remarked  the  horrible  sufferings  which 
accompany  inflammations  of  that  part.  After  this,  it  was  very  natural  Limits  of  the 
to  presume,  that  the  sensibility  should  be  still  more  exquisite  in  thebmty  o^tL 

0HI** 

tympanum,  and  in  fine  that  it  would  be  at  its  maximum,  when  trac¬ 
ed  to  the  labyrinth.  The  reverse  is  fact ;  exactly  as  in  the  eye, 
the  greatest  sensibility  is  in  the  exterior  part  of  the  apparatus. 

This  property  is  already  very  obtuse  in  the  tympanum  ;  and  the 
acoustic  nerve  being  touched,  punctured,  or  even  torn  in  animals, 
yielded  me  no  apparent  indication  of  sensibility  :  and,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  there  exists  a  singular  contrariety  to  the  nerve  of  the  fifth 
pair,  which,  though  almost  in  contact  witli  the  acoustic  nerve  at  its 
origin,  cannot  be  touched  in  the  slightest  manner,  without  produc¬ 
ing  an  excruciating  pain.  In  this  respect  then,  the  auditory  nerve 
resembles  the  optic. 


MECHANISM  OF  HEARING. 

Uses  of  the  pinna. 

The  auricle  collects  the  sonorous  radiations,  and  directs  them  uggg  the 
^  towards  the  meatus  externus ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  large,  elastic, 

:  prominent  from  the  head,  and  directed  forward.  Boerhaave  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  proved  by  calculation,  that  all  the  sonorous  radiations, 
or  pulsations,  which  fall  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  pinna,  are, 
ultimately,  directed  to  the  auditory  passage.  This  assertion  is  evi¬ 
dently  erroneous,  at  least  for  those  pinnae  in  which  the  antihelix  is 
more  projecting  than  the  helix.  How  could  those  rays  arrive  at 
the  concha,  which  fall  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  antihelix  ? 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  pinna  itself,  in  consequence 
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The  })inna 
not  indispen¬ 
sable. 


Uses  of  the 
meatus 
auditorius 
externus. 


Uses  of  the 
membrane  of 
the  tympa¬ 
num. 


of  its  great  elasticity,  which  may  be  slightly  modified  by  its  inter¬ 
nal  muscles,  is  capable  of  entering  into  vibration,  when  influenced 
by  sonorous  undulations  imprinted  on  the  air.  Experience  in  fact 
teaches,  that  according  as  a  membrane  is  or  is  not  parallel  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  bodies  which  vibrate  near  it,  its  oscillations  are 
more  or  less  distinct.  Parallelism  constitutes  the  most  favourable 
case. 

The  pinna  is  not  indispensable  to  hearing  ;  for,  both  in  men  and 
in  animals,  it  may  be  removed  without  any  inconvenience  beyond 
a  few  days. 


Uses  of  the  meatus  auditorius. 

This  tube  transmits  sound  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
canal,  partly  by  the  air  it  contains,  and  partly  by  its  parietes,  until  it 
arrives  at  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The  hairs  and  ceru¬ 
men  with  which  it  is  provided  at  the  entrance,  are  intended  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  sand,  dust,  insects,  &c. 

Uses  of  the  memhrana  tympani. 

This  membrane  separates  the  auditory  canal  from  the  tympanum ; 
it  is  tense,  thin,  elastic,  and  every  where  of  equal  thickness.  From 
these  different  properties,  it  must  readily  enter  into  vibration,  under 
the  influence  cf  the  sonorous  undulations,  which  the  meatus  con¬ 
ducts  to  it,  either  by  the  air  or  its  own  parietes. 

But  according  to  a  very  simple  experiment  of  M.  Savart,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  sound  transmitted  by  the  air  which 
throws  it  into  a  state  of  vibration. 

That  learned  physician  placed  at  the  summit  of  a  cone  compos¬ 
ed  of  card  paper,  a  small  tense  membrane,  which  shut  the  aperture, 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  the  memhrana  tympani  closes  the  meatus 
externus.  Fie  then  produced  sounds  close  to  the  parietes,  but  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  cone ;  the  membrane  scarcely  vibrated :  but 
if  he  produced  the  same  sounds  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  so  as  to 
transmit  them  to  the  membrane  by  the  internal  continued  air,  then 
the  vibrations  became  very  distinct,  even  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
seven  to  thirty  two  yards. 

The  manner  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  malleus  are  inserted  into 
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that  small  bone,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  the  malleus  again  is  in  “Use  of  the  tym- 
serted  into  the  membrane,  clearly  indicates  that  it  must  have  de- little  bones, 
grees  in  its  tension.  We  cannot,  without  an  absurdity,  suppose 
that  this  little  membrane  brings  itself  in  unison  with  the  innumer¬ 
able  sounds  that  our  ear  perceives,  but  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  in  certain  cases  it  is  stretched  by  the  internal  muscles,  or 
tensor  tympanic  and  in  others  relaxed  by  the  anterior  muscle  of  the 
malleus,  the  laxator  tympani. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  nothing  but  conjectures  on  this  curious 
question,  but  some  essays  of  M.  Savart  seem  to  have  developed 
the  truth . 

When  a  thin  membrane  is  very  much  stretched,  it  vibrates  with 
difficulty,  that  is  to  say,  the  excursions  of  its  vibrating  parts  are 
very  confined  ;  but  the  contrary  when  the  membrane  is  relaxed : 
and  as  it  is  directly  proved  by  experience,  that  a  memhrana  tym-‘ 
pani  vibrates  in  situ  by  sonorous  undulations  which  arrive  at  its 
surface,  it  is  no  longer  doubtful,  that  the  more  it  is  stretched,  the 
less  is  the  amplitude  of  its  excursions.  It  is  highly  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  relaxed  for  weak  or  agreeable  sounds,  and  becomes 
stretched  for  those  that  are  too  intense  or  disagreeable.* 

As  this  membrane  is  dry  and  elastic,  it  ought  to  transmit  the 
sound  very  well,  both  to  the  air  contained  in  the  tympanum,  and 
to  the  chain  of  little  bones.  *  The  chorda  tympani  cannot  fail  to 
participate  in  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane,  and  transmit  impres¬ 
sions  to  the  brain.  The  contact  of  any  foreign  body  upon  the 
membrane  is  very  painful,  and  a  violent  noise  also  gives  great  pain. 

The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be  torn,  or  even  totally  de¬ 
stroyed,  without  deranging  the  hearing  in  any  sensible  degree. 

Uses  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

The  uses  of  this  are  to  transmit  sounds  from  the  external  to  Uses  of  the 
the  internal  ear.  This  transmission  of  sound  by  the  tympanum  uttie  bones, 
happens — 1st,  by  the  chain  of  bones  which  has  a  particular  action 


*  For  the  different  opinions  regarding  the  use  of  this  membrane,  vide  Haller, 
p.  198,  199. 
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upon  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovnlis  ;*  by  tlie  air  which 
fills  it,  and  which  acts  upon  the  whole  petrous  portion,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  upon  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  3d,  by  its 
sides. 

It  seems  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  membrana  tympani  has 
still  for  its  object  to  maintain  before  the  fenestra  rotunda  a  pecu¬ 
liar  species  of  atmosphere,  of  which  the  properties  are  by  no 
means  uniform,  though  that  minute  mass  of  air  is  kept  constantly 
at  the  same  temperature  by  the  surrounding  blood-vessels  :  with¬ 
out  that  precaution,  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  would 
suffer  immediately,  as  must  happen  when  the  tympanum  is  exten¬ 
sively  perforated. 


Uses  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Uses  of  the  The  use  of  this  part  is  to  renew  the  air  in  the  tympanum  ; 
being  destroyed,  it  is  said  to  cause  deafness. 

The  notion  of  its  being  capable  of  carrying  sounds  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  ear  is  erroneous  ;  there  is  nothing  to  support  this  assertion  : 
it  permits  the  air  to  pass  in  cases  where  the  tyawpanum  is  struck 
by  violent  sounds,  and  it  permits  the  renewal  of  that  which  fills  the 
tympanum,  and  the  mastoid  cells.  The  air  in  the  tympanum  being 
much  rarified,  is  very  suitable  for  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the 
sounds  it  transmits. 


*  Very  little  is  known  respecting  tke  use  of  those  motions  which  are  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  chain  of  little  bones  in  the  tympanum.  Yet  since  all  the  small 
bones  are  united  together,  to  enable  the  first  and  last  to  touch,  the  one  the  tympa¬ 
num,  the  other  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  as  the  malleus,  besides,  is  also  capable  of  some 
motion,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  prevent  laceration,  a  mobility  of  the  small 
pieces  composing  the  chain  must  originally  have  been  indispensable.  Thus  it  still 
appears  to  me,  that  when  the  malleus  is  carried  backwards,  that  movement  ad¬ 
vances  it  to  the  stapes,  which  compresses  the  fluid  contained  in  the  labyrinth,  and 
that  from  thence  it  must  result  that  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  of  the  membrane 
of  i\\Q  fenesta  rotiinda  must  become  more  confined.  In  fine,  I  believe  that  the 
chain  of  small  bones  is  to  the  ear  the  same  as  the  bridge  to  the  violin.” — Savart, 
Journ.  de  Pliys.  iv.  183. 

The  loss  of  the  small  bones,  except  the  stapes,  does  not  necessarily  incur  a  loss 
of  hearing:  yet  I  think  I  have  remarked,  that  individuals  so  mutilated  did  not 
retain  it  above  two  or  three  years. 
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Uses  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  use  of  the  mastoid  cells  is  not  well  known  ;  it  is  supposed  Uses  of  the 

/  .  mastoid  cells. 

that  they  help  to  augment  the  intensity  of  the  sound  that  arises  in 
the  cavity.  If  they  produce  this  effect,  it  ought  to  be  rather  from 
the  vibrations  of  the  partitions  which  separate  the  cells,  than  from 
the  air  which  they  contain.  Sound  may  arrive  in  the  tympanum 
by  another  way  than  the  external  meatus  ;  the  shocks  received  by 
the  bones  of  the  head  are  directed  towards  the  temples,  and  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  ear.  It  is  well  known  that  the  movement  of  a 
watch  is  heal'd  distinctly  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
teeth. 


Uses  of  the  internal  ear. 

We  know  little  of  the  functions  of  the  internal  ear ;  we  can  only  uses  of  the 

,  .  ,  ,  *1  •  1  •  Tiv  internal  ear. 

imagine  that  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  propagated  m  dinerent 
modes,  but  principally  by  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  by 
that  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  by  the  internal  partition  of  the 
tympanum  ;  that  the  liquor  of  Cotunnius  ought  to  suffer  vibra¬ 
tions  which  are  transmitted  to  the  acoustic  nerve.  It  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  liquid  should  give  way  to  those 
vibrations  which  are  too  intense,  and  which  might  injure  this 
nerve  :  Possibly,  in  this  case,  it  flows  into  the  aqueducts  of  the 
cochlea,  and  of  the  vestibule,  which,  in  this  respect,  would  have  a 
great  deal  of  analogy  with  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  internal  gyri  of  the  cochlea  ought  to  receive  the  vibrations 
principally  by  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  onalis  ;  the  vestibule, 
by  the  chain  of  bones  ;  the  semicircular  canals,  by  the  sides  of  the 
tympanum,  and  perhaps  by  the  mastoid  cells,  which  frequently 
extend  beyond  the  canals.  But  the  aid  which  is  given  to  the 
hearing  by  each  separate  part  of  the  internal  ear,  is  totally  un¬ 
known. 

The  osseo-membranous  partition,  which  separates  the  cochlea 
into  two  parts,  has  given  rise  to  a  hypothesis  which  no  one  now 
admits. 
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Action  of  the 

acoustic 

nerve. 


The  impressions  are  received  and  transmitted  to  the  brain  by 
the  acoustic  nerve  ;  the  brain  perceives  them  with  more  or  less 
facility  and  exactness  in  different  individuals.  Many  people  have 
a  false  ear ;  which  means,  that  they  do  not  distinguish  sounds  per¬ 
fectly. 

There  is  no  explanation  given  of  the  action  of  the  acoustic 
nerve  and  of  the  brain  in  hearing ;  but  we  have  made  some  obser¬ 
vations  with  regard  to  them. 

In  order  to  be  heard,  sounds  must  be  within  certain  limits  of 
intensity.  Too  strong  a  sound  hurts  us,  whilst  one  too  weak  pro¬ 
duces  no  sensation.  We  can  perceive  a  great  number  of  sounds 
at  once.  Sounds,  particularly  appreciable  sounds,  combined,  and 
succeeding  each  other  in  a  certain  manner,  are  a  source  of  agree¬ 
able  sensations.  It  is  in  such  combinations,  for  the  production  of 
this  effect,  that  music  is  employed.  On  the  contrary,  certain  com¬ 
binations  of  sound  produce  a  disagreeable  impression;  the  ear  is 
hurt  by  very  acute  sounds.  Sounds  whicli  are  very  intense,  and 
very  grave,  hurt  excessively  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 
By  the  absence  of  the  liquor  oi ^otimnius^  the  hearing  is  destroy¬ 
ed.  When  a  sound  has  been  of  long  duration,  we  still  think  we 
hear  it,  though  it  may  have  been  some  time  discontinued. 


Action  of  the  tvoo  apparatus. 


Action  of  the 
two  apparatus. 


Manner  of 
estimating 
distances. 


We  receive  two  impressions,  though  we  perceive  only  one. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  use  only  one  ear  at  once,  but  this  notion 
is  erroneous. 

When  the  sound  comes  more  directly  to  the  one  ear,  it  is,  in 
reality,  distinguished  with  more  facility  by  that  one  than  by  the 
other :  therefore  in  this  case  we  employ  only  one  ear ;  and  when 
we  listen  with  attention  to  a  sound  which  we  do  not  hear  exactly, 
we  place  ourselves  so  that  the  rays  may  enter  directly  into  the 
concha  ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  that  is,  the  point  whence  it  proceeds,  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  both  ears  ;  for  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  intensity  of  the 
two  impressions,  that  we  are  capable  of  deciding  from  whence  the 
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eound  proceeds.  Should  we  shut  one  ear  perfectly  close,  and 
cause  a  slight  noise  to  be  made,  in  a  dark  place,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  determine  its  direction  ;  in 
using’  both  ears  this  could  be  determined.  In  these  cases  the  eye 
is  of  great  use,  for  even  in  using  both  ears  it  is  frequently  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  in  the  dark  from  whence  a  sound  comes.  By 
sound  we  may  also  estimate  the  distance  of  the  body  from  which 
it  proceeds  ;  but  in  order  to  judge  exactly  in  this  respect, 
ought  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  sound,  for 
without  this  condition  the  estimation  is  always  erroneous.  The 
principle  upon  which  we  judge  is,  that  an  intense  sound  proceeds 
from  a  body  ixthich  is  near^  whilst  a  feeble  sound  proceeds  from  a 
body  at  a  distance  :  if  it  happen  that  an  intense  sound  comes  from 
a  distant  body,  whilst  a  feeble  sound  proceeds  from  a  body  which 
is  near,  we  fall  into  acoustic  errors.  We  are  generally  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  deception  with  regard  to  the  point  whence  a  sound  comes  ; 
sight  and  reason  are  of  great  use  in  assisting  our  judgment. 

The  different  degrees  of  convergence  and  divergence  of  the 
sonorous  rays,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  hearing, 
neither  are  they  modified  in  their  course,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  enter  into  the  ear  in  greater  quantity :  it  is  to 
produce  this  effect  that  speaking  trumpets  are  used  for  those  who 
do  not  hear  well.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  dimmish  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  sounds ;  in  this  case,  a  soft  and  scarcely  elastic  body  is 
placed  in  the  external  meatus. 


Modifications  of  hearing  by  age. 

The  ear  is  formed  in  the  fetus  very  early.  Every  thing  that  Hearing  at 
belongs  to  the  internal  ear,  to  the  small  bones,  is  nearly  the  same 
at  birth  as  afterwards  ;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  middle  and  ex¬ 
ternal  ear  are  not  yet  capable  of  acting,  which  establishes  a  great 
difference  between  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The  pinna  is  relatively 
very  small ;  it  is  soft,  therefore  inelastic,  and  very  unfit  to  perform 
the  functions  which  belong  to  it.  The  sides  of  the  meatus  exter- 
nus  partake  of  the  structure  of  the  pinna  ;  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  is  very  oblique,  and,  in  a  cei’tain  degree,  becomes  a 
continuation  of  the  superior  side  of  the  meatus ;  it  is  therefore 
very  ill  disposed  to  receive  the  sonorous  vibrations.  All  the  ex- 
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Hearing  in 
the  infant 


Hearing  in 
the  aged. 


Of  odours. 


ternal  ear  is  covered  with  a  white  soft  matter,  wliich  also  prevents 
it  from  fulfilling  its  functions. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is,  in  proportion,  a  little  smaller  ; 
in  place  of  air,  it  contains  a  thick  mucus. 

The  mastoid  cells  do  not  exist  at  all.  In  the  progress  of  age, 
the  auditory  apparatus  acquires  very  soon  in  the  adult  the  disposi¬ 
tions  which  we  have  indicated.  In  old  age,  the  physical  changes 
that  it  sufters,  so  far  from  being  unfavourable,  like  the  eye,  seem 
on  the  contrary  to  give  it  a  greater  perfection  ;  all  the  parts  be¬ 
come  harder  and  more  elastic ;  the  mastoid  cells  extending  quite 
to  the  top  of  the  petrous  portion,  thus  surround  ail  the  cavities  of 
the  internal  ear. 

The  loudest  noises  do  not  affect  in  any  sensible  degree  the  new 
born  infant ;  after  some  time  it  appears  to  notice  acute  sounds  : 
these  are  also  the  sort  of  sounds  that  nurses  employ  to  attract  its 
attention. 

It  is  very  long  before  an  infant  can  judge  accurately  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  and  of  the  direction  of  sound,  particularly  before  it  com¬ 
prehends  the  meaning  of  different  articulate  sounds.  For  a  long 
time  it  pays  most  attention  to  the  sounds  which  are  acute  and  in¬ 
tense,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  seems  most  delighted  with  a  very 
brilliant  light. 

Though  the  auditory  apparatus  become  more  perfect,  in  a  phy¬ 
sical  sense,  with  age,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  heariiig  be¬ 
comes  more  dull  in  the  beginning  of  old  age,  and  there  are  few 
old  men  who  are  not  more  or  less  deaf.  This  circumstance  seems 
to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  diminution  of  the  fluid  of  Co- 
tunnius,  and  on  the  other,  from  a  diminution  of  sensibility  in  the 
acoustic  nerve. 


OF  SMELL. 

There  escapes  from  almost  every  body  in  nature  certain  particles 
of  an  extreme  tenuity,  which  are  carried  by  the  air  often  to  a 
great  distance.  These  particles  constitute  odours  ;  there  is  one 
sense  destined  to  perceive  and  appreciate  them  :  thus  an  important 
relation  between  animals  and  bodies  is  established. 

All  bodies  of  which  the  atoms  are  fixed  are  called  inodorous. 
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The  difference  of  bodies  is  very  sreat  in  relation  to  the  manner  Mannei  in 

•'  °  which  odours 

in  which  odonrs  are  developed  :  some  permit  them  to  escape  only developed, 
when  tliey  are  heated  ;  others  only  when  rubbed.  Some  again 
produce  very  weak  odours,  whilst  others  produce  only  those 
which  are  highly  powerful.  Such  is  the  extreme  tenuity  of  odori¬ 
ferous  particles,  that  a  body  may  produce  them  for  a  very  long 
time  without  losing  weight  in  any  sensible  degree. 

Every  odoriferous  body  has  an  odour  peculiar  to  itself. 

As  these  bodies  are  very  numerous,  tliere  have  been  attempts 
made  to  class  them,  which  have  nevertheless  all  failed. 

Odours  can  be  distinguished  only  into  weak  and  strong,  agree- classification 
able  and  disagreeable.  We  can  recognise  odours  which  are  musky, 
aromatic,  fetid,  rancid,  spermatic,  pungent,  muriatic,  &c.  Some 
are  fugitive,  others  tenacious.  In  most  cases  an  odour  cannot  be 
distinguished  but  by  comparing  it  with  some  known  body.  There 
have  been  attributed  to  odours  properties  which  are  nourishing, 
medical,  and  even  poisonous ;  but  in  the  cases  which  have  given 
rise  to  these  opinions,  might  not  the  influence  of  odours  have 
been  confounded  with  the  effects  of  absorption  ?  A  man  who 
pounds  jalap  for  some  time  will  be  purged  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  he  had  actually  swallowed  part  of  it.  This  ought  not  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  effects  of  odours,  but  rather  to  the  particles  which, 
being  spread  around,  float  in  the  air,  and  are  introduced  either 
with  the  saliva,  or  with  the  breath  :  we  ought  to  attribute  to  the 
same  cause  the  drunkenness  of  persons  who  are  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  vapours  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  air  is  the  only  propagation 
vehicle  of  odours;  it  transports  them  to  a  distance  :  they  are  also 
produced,  however,  in  vacuo,  and  there  are  bodies  which  project 
odoriferous  particles  with  a  certain  force.  This  matter  has  not 
yet  been  carefully  studied  ;  it  is  not  known  if,  in  the  propagation 
of  odours,  there  be  any  thing  analogous  to  the  divergence,  the 
convergence,  to  the  reflection,  or  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light.  Odours  mix,  or  combine,  with  many  liquids,  as  well  as 
solids.  This  is  the  means  employed  to  fix,  or  preserve  them. 

Liquids,  gases,  vapours,  as  well  as  many  solid  bodies  reduced  to 
powder,  possess  the  property  of  acting  on  the  organs  of  smell. 
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Apparatus  of  smell. 

The  olfactory  apparatus  ought  to  be  represented  as  a  sort  of 
sieve,  placed  in  the  passage  of  the  air,  as  it  is  introduced  into  the 
chest,  and  intended  to  stop  every  foreign  body  that  may  be  mixed 
with  the  air,  particularly  odours. 

This  apparatus  is  extremely  simple  ;  it  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  sight,  and  of  hearing ;  and  since  it  presents  no  parts  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  nerve,  destined  for  the  physical  modification  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  impulse,  the  nerve  is  to  a  certain  degree  exposed.  The 
apparatus  is  composed  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  covers 
the  nasal  cavities  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  sinuses^  and 
of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  pituitary  membrane  covers  the  whole  extent  of  the  nostrils, 
increases  the  thickness  of  the  spongy  bones  very  much,  is  conti¬ 
nued  beyond  their  edges  and  their  extremities,  so  that  the  air 
cannot  traverse  the  nostrils  but  by  long  narrow  passages.  This 
membrane  is  thick,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  bones  and  carti¬ 
lages  that  it  covers.  Its  surface  presents  an  infinity  of 'small  pro¬ 
jections,  which  have  been  considered  by  some  as  nervous  pa^nllae, 
by  others  as  mucous  follicles,  but  .which,  according  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  are  vascular. 

These  small  projections  give  to  the  membrane  an  appearance  of 
velvet.  The  pituitary  is  agreeable  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  it 
receives  a  great  number  of  vessels  and  nerves.  The  passages 
through  which  the  air  proceeds  to  arrive  at  the  fauces  deserve  at¬ 
tention. 

These  are  three  in  number  ;  they  are  distinguished  in  anatomy 
by  the  names  of  inferior,  middle,  and  superior  meatus.  The  infe¬ 
rior  is  the  broadest  and  longest,  the  least  oblique  and  least  crook¬ 
ed  ;  the  middle  one  is  narrowest,  almost  as  long,  but  of  greater 
extent  from  top  to  bottom  :  the  superior  is  much  shorter,  more 
oblique,  and  narrower.  It  is  necessary  to  add  to  these  the  inter¬ 
val,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  which  separates  the  septum  from 
the  external  walls  of  the  nostrils,  in  its  whole  extent.  These 
canals  are  so  narrow,  that  the  least  swelling  of  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  renders  the  passage  of  the  air  in  the  nostrils  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible. 
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dimensions  more  or  less  considerable,  which  are  hollowed  out  of 
the  bones  of  the  head,  and  are  called  sinuses.  These  sinuses  are 
the  maxillary,  the  palatine,  the  sphenoidal,  the  frontal ;  and  those 
which  are  hollowed  out  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  ethmoidal  cells. 

The  sinuses  communicate  only  with  the  two  superior  meatus. 

The  frontal,  the  m.axillary  sinus,  the  anterior  cells  of  the  eth¬ 
moid  bone,  open  into  the  middle  meatus  ;  the  sphenoidal,  the 
palatine  sinus,  the  posterior  cells  of  the  ethmoid,  open  into  the 
superior  meatus.  The  sinuses  are  covered  by  other  soft  membranes, 
very  little  adherent  to  the  sides,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
mucous  kind.  It  secretes  more  or  less  abundantly  a  matter  call¬ 
ed  nasal  mucus,  which  is  continually  spread  over  the  pituitary,  and  of  the  uasai 

mucus. 

seems  very  useful  in  smelling.  A  more  considerable  extent  of  the 
sinuses  appears  to  coincide  with  a  greater  perfection  of  smell :  this 
is  at  least  one  of  the  most  positive  results  of  comparative  physio- 

The  olfactory  nerve  springs  by  three  distinct  roots,  from  the  pos-  olfactory 
terior,  inferior,  and  internal  parts  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain. 
Prismatic  at  first,  it  proceeds  towards  the  perforated  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  ;  it  swells  all  at  once,  and  then  divides  itself  into  a 
great  number  of  small  threads,  which  spread  themselves  upon  the 
pituitary  membrane,  principally  on  the  superior  part  of  it.  Like 
the  nerves  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  olfactory  nerve  is  insensible  to 
pressure,  puncture,  &c.,  and  even  to  the  contact  of  bodies  of  which 
the  odour  is  remarkably  strong. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  have  never  been  traced  upon  the  inferior  spongy  bones, 
upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  superior  spongy  bones,  nor  in  any  of 
the  sinuses.  The  pituitary  membrane  receives  not  only  the  nerves 
of  the  first  pair,  but  also  a  great  number  of  threads,  which  spring 
from  the  internal  aspect  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  ;  these 
threads  are  distributed  in  the  meatus,  and  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  membrane.  It  covers  also,  for  a  considerable  length,  the  eth¬ 
moidal  thread  of  the  nasal  nerve,  and  receives  from  it  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  filaments.  The  membrane  which  covers  the  sinus 
receives  also  a  number  of  nervous  ramifications. 

The  nasal  fossae  communicate  outwardly  by  means  of  the  nos- 
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trils,  the  form  and  size  of  which  are  very  variable.  The  nostrils  are 
covered  with  hair  on  the  inside,  and  are  capable  of  being  increased 
in  size  by  muscular  action. — The  nasal  fossae  open  into  the 
rynx  by  the  posterior  nostrils. 


Mechanism  of  smell. 


Mechaiiism  of 
smell. 


General  and 
special  sensibi. 


Depends  on 
the  fifth  pair. 


The  olfactory  apparatus  presents  itself  under  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  of  sight  or  hearing.  In  the  latter,  the  general 
sensibility  is  distinct,  hy  its  situation,  from  the  special  sensibility. 
In  the  eye,  the  conjunctiva  exhibits  the  one,  the  retina  the  other ; 
in  the  ear,  the  auditory  meatus  exercises  the  first,  and  the  acoustic 
nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  second.  But  in  the  pituitary  membrane,  if 
the  two  properties  exist,  they  are  a  great  deal  more  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish. 

Notwithstanding,  it  seems  that  the  two  phenomena  are  some- 
lityofthepi-  times  insulatcd,  and  there  are  found  persons  who  have  no  smell, 
brane.  ^nd  who  yet  have  the  pituitary  membrane  very  sensible  to  the  con¬ 
tact  of  certain  bodies,  and  to  distinguish  their  physical  proper¬ 
ties  :  for  example,  the  different  sorts  of  snuff. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  general  sensibility 
of  the  pituitary  membrane  ceases  on  the  division  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  in  the  four  classes  of  vertebral  animals:  the  moment 
this  took  place,  no  contact,  no  puncture,  no  corrosive,  even,  pro¬ 
duced  a  visible  impression  upon  the  membrane  of  the  nose  ;  and  in 
this  respect,  the  pituitary  membrane  resembles  the  conjunctiva. 
But  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  same  insensibility  manifests  itself 
for  the  most  strong  and  penetrating  odours,  such  as  those  of  am¬ 
monia  and  acetic  acid. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is  in  the  same  case 
with  the  optic  and  acoustic  nerves  ;  it  cannot  act  if  the  fifth  pair  is 
not  entirely  untouched.  But  a  fact  follows,  which  seems  still  more 
alien  to  the  ideas  generally  received  regarding  the  function  of  these 
nerves. 

I  destroyed,  in  a  dog,  the  two  olfactory  nerves  :  I  presented  to 
the  animal  strong  odours,  he  perceived  them  perfectly,  and  con¬ 
ducted  himself  exactly  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  in  his 
ordinary  state.  1  then  made  the  same  trials  with  weak  odours, 
such  as  those  of  aliments,  but  I  could  obtain  no  results  sufficiently 
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distinct  to  enable  nne  to  affirm  that  that  kind  of  odour  acted  upon 
the  nose  of  the  animal.  It  may  then  he  possible  that  the  olfactory 
nerve  is  not  the  nerve  of  smell,  and,  that  the  olfactive  sensibility 
is  confounded  with  the  general  sensibility,  in  the  same  nerve. — 
f  Journ,  de  Phys.  iv.J 

Smell  is  exerted  essentially  at  the  moment  when  the  air  tra- 
verses  the  nasal  fossae  in  proceeding  towards  the  lungs.  We  very 
rarely  perceive  any  odour  when  the  air  proceeds  from  the  lungs  ; 
it  happens  sometimes,  however,  particularly  in  organic  diseases  of 
the  lungs. 

The  mechanism  of  smell  is  extremely  simple  :  —It  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  odoriferous  particles  should  be  stopt  upon  tlie  pi¬ 
tuitary  membrane,  particularly  in  the  places  where  it  receives  the 
threads  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

As  it  is  exactly  in  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal  fossae,  where 
the  passages  are  so  narrow,  that  they  are  covered  with  mucus,  it 
is  also  natural  that  the  particles  should  stop  there. 

We  may  conceive  the  utility  of  mucus  :  its  physical  properties 
are  such,  that  it  appears  to  have  a  much  greater  affinity  with  the 
odoriferous  particles  than  with  air ;  it  is  also  extremely  important 
to  the  olfactory  sense,  that  the  nasal  mucus  should  always  preserve 
the  same  physical  properties  ;  whenever  they  are  changed,  as  is 
observed  in  different  degrees  of  coryza^  the  smell  is  either  not  ex¬ 
erted  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  distribution  of  the  olfactory 

*1 

nerves,  it  is  evident  that  the  odours  that  reach  the  upper  part  of 
the  nasal  cavities  will  be  perceived  with  greater  facility  and  acute- 
^  ness :  for  this  reason,  when  we  wish  to  feel  more  acutely,  and 
>  with  greater  exactness,  the  odour  of  any  body,  we  modify  the  air 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  directed  towards  this  point.  For 
i  the  same  reason,  those  who  take  snuff  endeavour,  also,  to  make  it 
reach  the  upper  part  of  tlie  nasal  fossae.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
ossa  spongiosa  appears  well  disposed  to  stop  the  odours  at  the  in~ 

'  stant  the  air  passes.  And,  as  there  is  an  extreme  sensibility  in 
this  point,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  here  the  smell  is  exerted, 
though  filaments  of  the  first  pair  have  not  been  traced  so  far. 

Physiologists  have  not  yet  determined  the  use  of  the  external 
nose  in  smelling ;  it  appears  intended  to  direct  the  air  charged  witli 
odours  towards  the  superior  part  of  the  7iasal  caxnties. 
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Uses  of  tlie 
sinuses. 


Action  of  va 
pours  and 
gases  upon 
the  pituitary 
membrane. 


Modification 
of  smell  by 
age. 


Those  persons  who  have  tlieir  noses  deformed,  particularly  if 
broken  ;  those  who  have  small  nostrils,  directed  forward,  have  in 
general  almost  no  smell :  the  loss  of  the  nose,  either  by  sickness  or 
accident,  causes,  almost  entirely,  the  loss  of  smell.  According  to 
the  interesting  remark  of  M.  Bedard,  such  people  recover  the 
benefit  of  this  sense  by  the  use  of  an  artificial  nose. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  sinuses  ?  The  only  use  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  is  that  of  furnishing  the  greater  part  of  the  nasal 
mucus.  The  other  uses  which  are  attributed  to  them  are,  to  serve 
as  a  depot  to  the  air  charged  with  odoriferous  particles,  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  extent  of  the  surface  which  is  sensible  to  odours,  and  to 
receive  a  portion  of  the  air  that  we  inspire  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  the  power  of  smell  in  action,  &c. — These  are  far  from  being 
certain. 

Vapours  and  gases  appear  to  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  the 
pituitary  membrane  as  odours.  The  mechanism  of  it  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  a  little  different.  Bodies  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder 
liave  very  strong  action  on  this  membrane,  even  their  first  con¬ 
tact  is  painful ;  but  habit  changes  the  pain  into  pleasure,  as  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  taking  snuff.  In  medicine,  this  property  of  the  pi¬ 
tuitary  membrane  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  sharp 
instantaneous  pain. 

In  the  history  of  smell,  the  use  of  those  hairs  with  which  the 
nostrils  and  the  nasal  fossae  are  provided,  must  not  be  forgotten ;  ^ 
perhaps  they  are  intended  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies 
along  with  the  air  into  the  nasal  fossae.  In  this  case,  they  would 
bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  eyelashes,  and  the  hairs  with  which 
the  ear  is  provided. 

Modijications  of  smell  hy  age. 

The  olfactory  apparatus  is  but  little  developed  at  birth ;  the 
nasal  cavities,  the  different  convoluted  bodies,  scarcely  exist ;  the 
sinuses  do  not  exist  at  all,  and  yet  the  faculty  of  smelling  appears 
to  take  place.  I  think  I  have  observed  children,  a  short  time  after 
birth,  exercise  the  faculty  of  smell  upon  the  food  which  was  o-iven 
them.  The  nasal  cavities  are  developed  with  the  progress  of  age, 
the  sinuses  are  formed,  and  it  appears  that,  in  this  respect,  the  ol¬ 
factory  apparatus  improves  even  to  old  age. 
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The  smell  continues  to  the  last  moments  of  life,  certain  injuries 
of  the  apparatus  excepted,  such  as  modifications  in  the  secretion  of 
the  mucus,  which  happen  very  often. 

Smell  is  intended  to  inform  us  wfith  regard  to  the  composition  Uses  of  smell, 
of  bodies,  and  particularly  of  those  used  for  food. 

Commonly,  a  body  whose  odour  is  disagreeable  is  of  little  value 
for  food,  and  frequently  it  is  dangerous.  Many  animals  appear  to 
possess  a  much  more  delicate  smell  than  we.  This  sense  is,  in 
other  respects,  a  source  of  numerous  sensations  extremely  agree¬ 
able,  and  which  have  a  noted  influence  on  the  state  of  the  mind. 

OF  TASTE. 

Savours  are  only  the  impression  of  certain  bodies  upon  the  or¬ 
gan  of  taste.  Bodies  which  produce  it  are  called  sapid. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  degree  of  sapidity  of  a  body  could 
be  determined  by  that  of  its  solubility  ;  but  certain  bodies,  which 
are  insoluble,  have  a  very  strong  taste,  whilst  other  bodies,  very 
soluble,  have  scarcely  any.  The  sapidity  appears  to  bear  relation 
to  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies,  and  to  the  peculiar  efforts  Avhich 
they  produce  upon  the  animal  economy. 

Tastes  are  very  numerous,  and  very  variable.  There  have  been 

^  ^  Classification 

numerous  endeavours  made  to  class  them,  though  without  com- of  tastes. 

plete  success ;  they  are  better  understood,  however,  than  odours, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  impressions  received  by  the  sense  of  taste 
being  less  fugitive  than  those  received  by  smell.  Thus  we  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  understood,  when  we  speak  of  a  body  having  a  taste  tliat 
is  bitter y  acid,  sour,  sxveet,  &c. 

There  is  a  distinction  of  tastes  Avhich  is  sufficiently  established, 

■  it  being  founded  on  organization  :  that  of  agreeable  and  disagree¬ 
able.  Animals  exercise  it  instinctively.  This  is  the  most  im- 

.  portant  distinction  ;  for  those  things  which  have  an  agreeable 
:  taste  are  generally  useful  for  nutrition,  while  those  whose  savour 

■  is  disagreeable,  are,  for  the  most  part,  hurtful. 


Apparatus  of  taste. 

The  tongue  is  the  principle  organ  of  taste  ;  however,  the  lips, 
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the  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  teeth,  the  velum 
'pendulum  pcdati,  the  pharynx^  cesophagus,  and  even  the  stomach, 
are  susceptible  of  receiving-  impressions  by  the  contact  of  sapid 
bodies. 

The  salivary  glands,  of  which  the  excretory  ducts  open  into  the 
mouth  ;  the  follicles  which  pour  into  it  the  mucus  which  they 
secrete,  have  a  powerful  effect  in  forming  the  taste.  Independent¬ 
ly  of  the  mucous  follicles  that  the  superior  surface  of  the  tongue 
presents,  and  which  form  upon  it  fungous  papillae^  there  are  also 
little  inequalities  seen,  one  sort  of  which,  very  numerous,  are  called 
villous  papillae  ;  the  others,  less  numerous,  and  disposed  in  two 
rows  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  are  called  conical  papillae. 

All  the  nerves  with  which  those  parts  are  provided  that  are  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  the  impressions  of  sapid  bodies,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  belonging  to  the  apparatus  of  taste.  Thus  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerves,  many  branches  of  the  superior,  amongst  which  it  is 

Nerves  of  iiecessarv  to  notice  the  filaments  which  proceed  from  the  snheno- 

taste.  1  ^  .  .  ,  .  ^ 

palatine  ganglion,  particularly  the  naso-palatine  nerve  of  Scarpa, 
the  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair,  glosso-pharyngaeus,  appear  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  exercise  of  taste. 

The  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  is  that  which  anatomists  con¬ 
sider  the  principal  nerve  of  taste  ;  and,  as  a  reason,  they  say  that 
its  threads  are  continued  into  the  villous  and  conical  papillae  of 

The  nerves  the  tonffue.  I  have  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  follow  them  so 

papiite  o^the  ^  luost  delicate  instruments,  lenses,  and  micro- 

tongue.  scopes  made  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  all  to  no 
effect ;  they  entirely  disappear  at  the  exterior  membrane  of  the 
tongue.^  The  other  nerves  of  this  organ  present  an  equal  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Mechanism  of  taste. 

Conditions  For  the  full  exei’cise  of  taste,  the  mucous  membrane  whicii 

which  favour 

or  injure  the  covei’s  the  orgaiis  of  it  must  be  perfectly  uninjured;  it  must  be 
covered  with  mucous  fluid,  and  the  saliva  must  flow  freely  in  the 
mouth.  When  the  mouth  becomes  dry,  the  powers  of  taste  can¬ 
not  be  excited. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  these  liquids  undergo  no  change  :  for 
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if  the  mucus  become  thick,  yellow,  and  the  saliva  acid,  bitter, 

&c.,  the  taste  will  be  exerted  but  very  imperfectly. 

Some  authors  have  assured  us  that  the  papillae  of  the  tongue 
become  really  erect  during  the  time  that  the  taste  is  exerted.  This 
assertion  I  believe  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

It  is  quite  enough  that  a  body  be  in  contact  with  the  organs 
of  taste,  for  us  to  appreciate  its  savour  immediately  ;  but,  if  it  is 
solid,  in  most  cases  it  must  dissolve  in  the  saliva  in  order  to  be 
tasted ;  this  condition  is  not  necessary  for  liquids  and  gases. 

There  appears  to  be  a  certain  chemical  action  of  sapid  bodies  Chemical  ac- 

T  •  1  •  r  1  1  I  sapid 

upon  the  epidermis  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ;  it  is  bodies  upon 

^  ^  .  .  .  ,  .  .  tbe  organs  of 

seen  evidently  at  least  m  some,  as  in  vinegar,  the  mineral  acids,  a  taste, 
great  number  of  salts,  &c.  In  these  different  cases  the  colour  of 
the  epidermis  is  changed,  and  becomes  white,  yellow,  &c.  By  the 
same  causes,  like  effects  are  produced  upon  dead  bodies.  Perhaps 
to  this  sort  of  combination  may  be  attributed  the  different  kinds 
of  impressions  made  by  sapid  bodies,  as  well  as  the  variable  dura¬ 
tion  of  those  impressions. 

Hitherto  no  one  has  accounted  for  the  faculty  possessed  by  the 
teeth  of  being  strongly  influenced  by  certain  sapid  bodies.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  researches  of  M.  Miel,  a  distinguished  dentist  of 
Paris,  this  effect  ought  to  be  attributed  to  imbibition.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  M.  Miel  prove  that  the  teeth  imbibe  very  quickly 
liquids  with  which  they  are  placed  in  contact.  Different  parts 
of  the  mouth  appear  to  possess  different  degrees  of  sensibility  for 
sapid  bodies  ;  for  they  act  sometimes  on  the  tongue,  on  the  gums, 
on  the  teeth  ;  at  other  times  they  have  an  exclusive  action  on  the 
palate,  on  the  pharynx,  &c.  Some  bodies  leave  their  taste  a  long  Duration  of 
time  in  the  mouth  ;  these  are  particularly  the  aromatic  bodies. 

This  after-taste  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  whole  mouth,  sometimes 
only  in  one  part  of  it.  Bitter  bodies,  for  example,  leave  an  im¬ 
pression  in  the  pharynx  ;  acids  upon  the  lips  and  teeth  :  pepper¬ 
mint  leaves  an  impression  which  exists  both  in  the  mouth  and 
pharynx. 

Tastes,  to  be  completely  known,  ought  to  remain  some  time  in 
the  mouth ;  when  they  traverse  it  rapidly,  they  leave  scarcely  any 
impression ;  for  this  reason  we  swallow  quickly  those  bodies  whici} 
are  disagreeable  to  us  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  allow  those  that  have 
an  agreeable  savour  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  mouth. 

F 
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When  we  taste  a  body  which  has  a  very  strong  and  pertinacious 
taste,  such  as  a  vegetable  acid,  we  become  insensible  to  others 
which  are  feeble.  This  observation  has  been  found  valuable  in 
medicine,  in  administering  disagreeable  drugs  to  the  sick.  We  are 
capable  of  distinguishing  a  number  of  tastes  at  the  same  time,  as 
also  their  different  degrees  of  intensity ;  this  is  practised  by  che^ 
mists,  tasters  of  wine,  &c.  By  this  means  we  arrive  sometimes  at 
a  tolerably  exact  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies  ;  but 
such  delicacy  of  taste  is  not  acquired  until  after  long  practice. 

Is  the  lingual  nerve  that  which  is  essential  to  taste  ? — This 
question,  formerly  so  obscure,  offers  at  present  not  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty.  Physiological  and  pathological  experience  solve  it  com¬ 
pletely. 

If  the  lingual  nerve  is  cut  in  an  animal,  the  tongue  continues  to 
move,  but  it  has  lost  the  property  of  being  sensible  to  savours.  In 
that  case  the  palate,  the  gums,  the  interior  aspect  of  the  cheeks, 
preserve  their  aptitude  to  exercise  taste.  But  if  the  trunk  of  the 
fifth  pair  be  cut  within  the  cranium,  then  the  property  of  recog¬ 
nising  savours  is  completely  lost  for  every  species  of  body,  even 
the  most  acrid  and  caustic,  in  the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  the 
teeth,  the  gums,  the  palate,  &c.  [Journal  des  Phys.  iv.)  This 
total  abolition  of  the  sense  of  taste  exists  in  persons  who  have  the 
trunk  of  the  fifth  pair  diseased.  Every  thing  that  I  chewed,” 
said  a  patient  so  affected  to  me,  “  seemed  to  be  earth,  that  I  was 
eating.” 

In  the  sense  of  taste,  the  general  sensibility  is  confounded  with 
that  which  appears  special,  and,  what  is  singular,  the  two  pheno¬ 
mena  belong  evidently  to  the  same  nerve. 


Modifications  of  taste  by  age. 


Taste  in  the 
fetus,  and 
child. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  if  taste  exists  in  the  fetus ;  the  principal 
organ  is  very  much  developed,  as  well  as  the  nerves  that  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  it.  This  sense  exists  in  the  new-born  infant,  as  may 
easily  be  proved  by  putting  a  salt  or  bitter  substance  upon  the 
tongue  or  in  the  mouth — Children  appear  to  have  a  very  quick 
taste ;  they  refuse,  in  general,  all  sorts  of  food  which  have  a  strong 
gout. 


i 
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Taste  continues  to  extreme  old  age  ;  it  becomes  weak  indeed,  of  taste  m  oia 
and  old  people  require  food  and  drink  which  have  a  strong  taste ; 
hut  this  is  in  unison  with  the  wants  of  organization,  to  which  ac¬ 
tive  excitants  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  expiring 
powers. 

The  choice  of  food  depends  entirely  on  the  taste  ;  joined  to  uses  of  taste, 
smell,  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  substances  that  are  hurt¬ 
ful  and  those  that  are  useful.  It  is  this  sense  which  gives  us  the 
most  correct  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  chemical  bodies. 


OF  TOUCH. 

By  touch  we  are  enabled  to  know  the  properties  of  bodies ;  and 
as  it  is  less  subject  to  deception  than  the  other  senses,  enabling  us 
in  certain  cases  to  clear  up  errors  into  which  the  others  have  led  us, 
it  has  been  considered  the  first,  and  the  most  excellent  of  all  the 
senses ;  but  we  will  see  that  those  advantages  which  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  it  by  physiologists  and  metaphysicians  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  limited. 

We  ought  to  distinguish  tact  from  touch.  Tact  is,  with  some  Distinction  of 

•  111*  1  j  1  in  1  tcict  Hnd  tonC'li  ■ 

tew  exceptions,  generally  dinused  through  all  our  organs,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  over  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces.  It  exists  in  all 
animals  :  whilst  touch  is  exerted  evidently  only  by  parts  that  are 
intended  particularly  for  this  use  ;  it  does  not  exist  in  all  animals, 
and  it  is  nothing  else  but  tact  united  to  muscular  contractions  di¬ 
rected  by  the  will. 

In  the  exercise  of  tact,  we  may  be  considered  as  passive,  whilst 
we  are  essentially  active  in  the  exercise  of  touch. 

Physical  'properties  of  bodies  vohich  employ  the  action  of  touch. 

I  Almost  all  the  physical  properties  of  bodies  are  susceptible  of  Physical  pro- 
j  acting  upon  the  organs  of  touch  ;  form,  dimensions,  different  de-  dies  that  act 

upon  the  or- 

grees  of  consistence,  weight,  temperature,  locomotion,  vibration,  s^ns  of  touch, 
j  &c.  are  all  so  many  circumstances  that  are  exactly  appreciated  by 
I  the  touch. 

^  The  organs  destined  to  touch  do  not  alone  exercise  this  function  :  Apparatus  of 
'  SO  that  in  this  respect  the  touch  differs  much  from  the  other  senses. 

\  As  in  most  cases  it  is  the  skin  which  receives  the  tactile  impres- 
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Of  the  cho¬ 
rion. 


Of  the  epider¬ 
mis. 


Of  the  pores  of 
the  skin. 


sions  produced  by  the  bodies  which  surround  us,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  something  of  its  structure. 

The  skin  forms  the  envelope  of  the  body  ;  it  is  lost  in  the  mu¬ 
cous  membranes  at  the  entrance  of  all  the  cavities ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
proper  to  say  that  these  membranes  are  a  continuation  of  it. 

The  skin  is  formed  principally  by  the  cutis  njera,  or  chorion^  a 
fibrous  layer  of  various  thickness,  according  to  the  part  which  it 
covers ;  it  adheres  by  cellular  tissue,  more  or  less  firm,  at  other 
times  by  fibrous  attachments.  The  chorion  is  almost  always  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  subjacent  parts  by  a  layer  of  a  greater  or  less  thick¬ 
ness,  which  is  of  use  in  the  exercise  of  touch. 

The  external  side  of  the  chorion  is  covered  by  the  epidermis,  a 
solid  matter  secreted  by  the  skin.  We  ought  not  to  consider  the 
epidermis  as  a  membrane  ;  it  is  a  homogeneous  layer,  adherent  by 
its  internal  face  to  the  chorion,  and  full  of  a  great  number  of  holes, 
of  whicli  the  one  sort  are  for  the  passage  of  the  hair,  and  tbe  other 
for  that  of  cutaneous  perspiration  ;  they  serve  at  the  same  time 
for  the  absorption  which  takes  place  by  the  skin.  These  last  are 
called  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice,  with  regard  to  the  epidermis,  that  it  is 
void  of  feeling ;  that  it  possesses  none  of  the  properties  of  life  ; 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  putrefaction ;  that  it  wears  and  is  renewed 
continually ;  tlsat  its  thickness  augments  or  lessens  as  it  may  be 
necessary  ;  it  is  even  said  to  be  proof  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 
organs. 


Tlie  connexion  of  the  epidermis  with  the  chorion  is  very  close ; 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  particular  layer  be¬ 
tween  these  two  parts,  in  which  certain  particular  phenomena  take 
Mucous  body  place.  The  organization  of  this  layer  is  yet  little  known.  Mal- 
of  Malpighi,  p-gp-  Relieved  it  to  be  formed  of  a  particular  mucus,  the  existence 
of  which  lias  been  long  admitted,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
corpus  mucosum  of  Malpighi.  Other  authors  have  considered  it, 
more  justly,  as  a  vascular  network  M.  Gall  makes  it  similar  to 
the  brown  matter  wdiich  is  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  brain. 

M.  Gautier,  in  examining  attentively  the  external  surface  of  the 
true  skin,  has  noticed  some  small  reddish  projections,  disposed  in 


*  There  are  seen  upon  dead  bodies,  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cutis  vera,  nu¬ 
merous  blood-vessels,  very  delicate,  and  full  of  blood  ;  and  in  the  places  where 
blisters  have  been  applied  some  time  before  death. 
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pairs  ;  they  are  easily  perceived  when  tlie  chorion  is  laid  hare  by 
a  blister.  These  little  bodies  are  regularly  disposed  upon  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  They  are  sensible,  and 
are  reproduced  when  they  have  been  torn  out.  They  appear  to  be 
essentially  vascular.  These  bodies,  without  being  understood, 
have  been  long  called  the  papillae  of  the  skin.  The  epidermis  is 
pierced  by  little  holes,  opposite  their  tops,  through  which  small 
drops  of  sweat  are  seen  to  issue,  when  the  skin  is  exposed  to  an 
elevated  temperature.  The  skin  contains  a  great  number  of  seba¬ 
ceous  follicles;  it  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels  and  nerves, 
particularly  at  the  points  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  more  im¬ 
mediately  exercised. — The  mode  in  v/hich  the  nerves  are  terini- There  exist  no 

nervous  papil- 

nated  in  the  skin  is  totally  unknown  ;  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  lae  of  the  skin, 
cutaneous  nervous  papillae  is  entirely  hypothetical. 

The  exercise  of  tact  and  of  touch  is  facilitated  by  the  thinness  conditions 

pi.  ,  1  1  •  r*  1  favourable  to 

or  tlie  ciitis  xiera^  by  a  gentle  elevation  or  temperature,  by  an  the  exercise  of 

,  ,  *  .  ,  .1*1  tactandtouch. 

abundant  cutaneous  perspiration,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  thickness 
and  flexibility  of  the  epidermis  ;  when  the  contrary  dispositions 
exist,  the  tact  and  the  touch  are  always  more  or  less  imperfect. 

Hitherto  yjhysiologists  have  considered  all  the  nerves  as  being 
able  to  concur  in  producing  tact,  or  even  touch  ;  this  notion  is  far 
from  being  exact :  experience  shews,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  great 
number  of  nerves  do  not  appear  endowed  with  that  property ;  and 
in  the  same  nerve,  all  the  filaments  do  not  present  themselves;  for 
example,  in  most  of  the  nerves  which  v  proceed  from  the  spinal 
marrow  by  two  species  of  roots,  the  one  anterior  and  the  other 
posterior,  the  last  alone  appear  to  become  subservient  to  the  tact 
of  the  organs  of  the  trunk  and  members. 


Mechanism  of  tact. 

The  mechanism  of  tact  is  extremely  simple  ;  it  is  sufiicient  that 
bodies  be  in  contact  with  the  skin  to  furnish  us  with  data^  more  or 
less  exact,  of  their  tactile  properties.  By  tact  we  judge  particu¬ 
larly  of  temperature.  When  bodies  deprive  us  of  caloric,  we 
call  them  cold  ;  when  they  yield  it  to  us,  we  say  they  are  hot ;  and 
according  to  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  they  give  or  take,  we 
determine  their  different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  The  notions  Errors  of  tact, 
that  we  have  of  temperature  are,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  exr 
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actly  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  caloric  that  bodies  yield  to  us, 
or  take  from  us  ;  we  join  with  it  unawares  a  comparison  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  body 
colder  than  ours,  but  hotter  than  the  atmosphere,  appears  hot, 
though  it  really  deprive  us  of  caloric  when  we  touch  it.^  On  this 
account,  places  which  have  a  uniform  temperature,  such  as  cellars 
or  wells,  appear  cold  in  summer,  and  hot  in  winter.  The  capacity 
also  of  bodies  for  caloric  has  a  great  influence  upon  us  with  regard 
to  temperature ;  as  an  example  of  this,  we  have  only  to  notice  the 
great  difference  of  sensation  produced  by  iron  and  wood,  though 
the  temperature  of  both  he  the  same. 

A  body  which  is  sufficiently  hot  to  cause  a  chemical  decompo¬ 
sition  of  our  organs,  produces  the  sensation  of  burning.  A  body 
whose  temperature  is  so  low  as  to  absorb  quickly  a  great  portion 
of  the  caloric  of  any  part,  produces  a  sensation  of  the  same  sort 
nearly :  this  may  be  proved  in  touching  frozen  mercury. 

The  bodies  which  have  a  chemical  action  upon  the  epidermis, 
those  that  dissolve  it,  as  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  concentrated 
acids,  produce  an  impression  which  is  easy  to  be  recognised,  and 
by  which  these  bodies  may  be  known. 

Every  part  of  the  skin  is  not  endowed  with  the  same  sensibi- 
Save  not  the  lity ;  so  that  the  same  body  applied  to  different  points  of  the  skin, 

same  sensibi-  .  .  mi  i  itt*  •  •  • 

lity.  in  succession,  will  produce  a  series  ot  dmerent  impressions. 

Tact  of  the  The  mucous  membranes  possess  great  delicacy  of  tact.  Every 
one  knows  the  great  sensibility  of  the  lips,  the  tongue,  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  pituitary  membrane,  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of 
the  trachea,  of  the  urethra,  of  the  vagina,  &c.  The  first  contact 
of  bodies,  which  are  not  destined  naturally  to  touch  these  mem¬ 
branes,  is  painful  at  first,  but  this  soon  wears  off. 

The  tact  of  these  parts  is  available  even  upon  vapour :  who 
knows  not  that  ammoniacal,  even  acid  vapours,  affect  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  the  larynx,  &c.  ?  This  phenomenon  has  an  evident  ana¬ 
logy  with  smell. 


Different 
:)oints  of  skin 


mucous  mem¬ 
branes. 


Mechanis7n  of  touch. 


Of  the  hand.  In  mail  the  hand  is  the  principal  organ  of  touch  ;  all  the  most 
suitable  circumstances  are  united  in  it.  The  epidermis  is  thin, 
smooth,  flexible  ;  the  cutaneous  perspiration  abimdaut,  as  well  as 
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the  oily  secretion.  The  vascular  eminences  are  more  numerous 
there  than  any  where  else.  The  chorion  has  but  little  thickness  ; 
it  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels  and  nerves  ;  it  adheres  to  the 
subjacent  aponeuroses  by  fibrous  adhesions,  and  it  is  sustained  by 
a  highly  elastic  cellular  tissue.  The  extremities  of  the  fingers 
possess  all  these  properties  in  the  highest  degree :  the  motions  of 
the  hand  are  very  numerous,  and  performed  with  facility ;  and  it 
may  be  applied  with  ease  to  any  body,  of  whatsoever  form. 

As  long  as  the  hand  remains  unmoved  at  the  surface  of  a 
body,  it  acts  only  as  an  organ  of  tact.  To  exercise  touchy  it  must 
move,  either  by  passing  over  the  surface,  to  examine  form,  dimen¬ 
sions,  &c.  dr  by  pressing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  con¬ 
sistence,  elasticity,  &c. 

We  use  the  whole  hand  to  touch  a  body  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  body  is  very  small,  we  employ  only 
the  points  of  the  fingers.  This  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  fingers 
has  given  man  a  great  advantage  over  the  animals.  Flis  touch  is 
so  delicate,  that  it  has  been  considered  the  source  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence. 

From  the  highest  antiquity  touch  has  been  considered  of  more  Perfection  of 

,  A  ^  touch  in  man. 

importance  than  any  of  the  other  senses  ;  it  has  been  supposed 
the  cause  of  human  reason.  This  idea  has  continued  to  our 
times  ;  it  has  been  even  remarkably  extended  in  the  writings  of 
Condillac,  of  Buffon,  and  other  modern  physiologists.  Buffon, 
in  particular,  gave  such  an  importance  to  the  touch,  that  he 
thought  one  man  had  little  more  ability  than  another,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  his  hands. 

He  said  it  would  be  well  to  allow  children  the  free  use  of  their 
hands  from  the  moment  of  their  birth."^ 

The  touch  does  not  really  possess  any  prerogative  over  the  Touch  has  no 

.  '  ^  .  .  prerogative 

other  senses  ;  and  if  in  certain  cases  it  assists  the  eye  or  the  ear,  over  the  other 

senses. 

it  receives  aid  from  them  in  others,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 


*  There  exists  at  this  moment,  in  Paris,  a  young  artist,  who  has  no  trace  of 
arms,  fore-afms,  or  hands  ;  his  feet  have  one  toe,  the  second,  less  than  ordinary  ; 
and  notwithstanding,  his  mind  is  nothing  Inferior  to  that  of  youths  of  his  age  ; 
he  even  euhlbits  the  promise  of  considerable  talents.  He  draws  and  paints  with 
his  feet. 
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lieve  that  it  excites  ideas  in  the  brain  of  a  higher  order  than  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  other  senses. 

Modifications  of  tact  and  touch  by  age. 

Does  the  fetus  possess  tact  and  touch  ?  Probably  it  does  not, 
at  least  taking  it  in  the  most  limited  sense.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  first  contact  of  air  upon  the  skin  of  a  new-born  infant  occa¬ 
sions  acute  pain,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  crying.  I  conceive  that 
this  idea  is  not  well  founded.^ 

^pie  Both  tact  and  touch  lose  much  of  their  delicacy  by  age.  They 

become  sensibly  impaired  in  the  aged ;  but  this  is  occasioned  by 
the  skin  undergoing  an  unfavourable  change  :  the  epidermis  is  no 
longer  so  flexible,  and  the  perspiration  by  the  skin  becomes  im¬ 
perfect  ;  and  the  fat  which  formerly  sustained  the  chorion  having 
disappeared,  it  becomes  Avrinkled  and  flaccid.  It  may  be  easily 
understood  that  all  these  causes  injure  the  exercise  both  of  tact 
and  touch  ;  above  all,  when  it  is  known  that  the  entire  faculty  of 
perception  is  much  diminished  in  old  people. 

The  touch  is  capable  of  arriving  at  a  great  degree  of  perfection, 
as  is  seen  in  many  professions.  For  medical  men  a  very  delicate 
sense  of  touch  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Of  internal  sensations. 

All  the  organs,  as  well  as  the  skin,  possess  the  faculty  of  trans¬ 
mitting  impressions  to  the  brain,  when  they  are  touched  by  exte¬ 
rior  bodies,  or  when  they  are  compressed,  bruised,  &c.  It  may 
iTga^entf  &c  they  generally  possess  tact.  There  must  be  an  ex- 

h^a^heaithy^  ceptioii  made  of  the  bones,  the  tendons,  the  aponeia'oses,  the  liga- 
state.  ments,  &c. ;  which  in  a  healthy  state  are  insensible,  and  may  be 

cut,  burned,  torn,  without  any  thing  being  felt  by  the  brain. 

A  fact,  according  to  admitted  ideas  almost  incredible,  is,  that 
several  nerves  appear  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  the  tendons,  &c. 
They  are  insensible  to  mechanical  stimuli.  See  the  detail  of  my 
experiments.  Jour,  de  Phys.  iv.  399. 

This  important  fact  was  not  known  to  tlie  ancients  ;  they  con¬ 
sidered  all  the  white  parts  as  nervous,  and  attributed  to  them  all 
those  properties  Avhich  we  now  know  belong  only  to  the  nerves. 
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These  useful  results,  which  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
recent  progress  of  surgery,  we  owe  to  Haller  and  his  disciples. 

All  the  organs  are  capable  of  transmitting  spontaneously  a 
great  number  of  impressions  to  the  brain  without  the  intervention 
of  any  external  cause.  They  are  of  three  sorts.  The  first  kind 
take  place  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  oi’gans  to  act ;  they  are 
called  xvants,  instmctive  desires.  Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  ii^stinctive 

.  .  .  .  wants. 

necessity  of  making  water,  of  respiration,  the  venereal  impulse, 

&c. 

they  are  frequently  obscure,  sometimes  very  violent, 
pressions  which  accompany  the  different  excretions,  as  of  the®^^™®' 
semen,  the  urine,  are  of  this  number. 

Such  are  also  the  impressions  which  inform  us  of  our  motions, 
of  the  periods  of  digestion  ; — even  thought  seems  to  belong  to 
this  kind  of  impression. 

The  third  kind  of  internal  sensations  are  developed  when  the  Feelings 
organs  have  acted.  To  this  kind  belongs  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  the  action  of 


The  second  sort  take  place  during  the  action  of  the  organs ;  Sentiments 

<=>  o  which  accom. 

The  im-  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the 


the  organs. 


which  is  variable  in  the  different  sorts  of  functions. 

The  impressions  which  are  felt  in  sickness  ought  to  be  added  Painful  scnsa. 

*■  °  tions. 

to  these  three  sorts  :  these  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
others.  The  study  of  them  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  physi¬ 
cian. 

All  those  sensations  which  proceed  from  within,  and  which 
I  have  no  dependence  upon  the  action  of  exterior  bodies,  have  been 
collectively  denominated  interned  sensations,  or  feelings.  They 
were  neglected  by  the  metaphysicians  of  the  last  age  ;  but  they 
thave  been  studied  in  our  times  by  many  distinguished  authors, 
particularly  by  Cabanis,  and  M.  Destutt  Tracy,  and  their  history 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  Ideology. 


Of  the  pretended  sixth  sensed 

Buffon,  in  speaking  of  those  vigorous  agreeable  sensations 
‘which  are  produced  by  the  connexion  of  the  sexes,  says,  in  a 
ifigurative  language,  that  they  are  dependent  on  a  sixth  sense. 

The  professors  of  magnetism,  and  particularly  those  of  Ger- of  the  sixth 
tmany,  speak  a  great  deal  of  a  sense  which  is  present  in  all  the 
iothers,  which  wakes  when  they  sleep,  and  which  is  displayed 
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more  especially  in  sleep-XJoalkers  :  those  persons  receive  from  it 
the  povrer  of  predicting  events. 

The  instinct  of  animals  is  formed  by  this  sense  ;  and  it  enables 
them  to  foresee  dangers  which  are  near.  It  resides  in  the  bones, 
the  bowels,  the  ganglion,  and  the  plexus  of  the  nerves.  To  an¬ 
swer  such  reveries  would  be  a  mere  losing  of  time. 

A  peculiar  organ  having  been  discovered  by  M.  Jacobson  in 
the  os  incisvoum  of  animals,  he  supposed  that  it  might  be  the 
source  of  a  distinct  order  of  sensations,  but  without  producing 
any  sort  of  proof. 

To  conclude,  the  faculty  possessed  by  bats,  of  flying  in  the 
darkest  places,  caused  Spallanzani,  and  M.  Jurine  of  Geneva,  to 
imagine  that  they  were  endowed  with  a  sixth  sense ;  but  M. 
Cuvier  has  shown  that  this  faculty  of  guiding  themselves  in  the 
dark  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

There  exists,  then,  no  sixth  sense. 


OF  SENSATIONS  IN  GENERAL.* 

The  sensations  form  the  first  part  of  relative  life  ;  they  esta¬ 
blish  our  passive  relations  with  surrounding  bodies,  and  with  our¬ 
selves.  This  expression  of  passive^  as  will  be  easily  perceived,  is 
true  only  in  a  certain  respect ;  for  the  sensations,  as  well  as  the 
other  functions,  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  organs,  and  are 
therefore  essentially  active. 

Causes  which  Every  thing  that  exists  is  capable  of  acting  on  our  senses  ;  by 

operate  on  the  j  o  i  o  ^  j 

organs  of  ^his  means  alone  we  are  informed  of  the  existence  of  bodies. 

sense. 

Bodies  sometimes  act  directly  upon  our  organs  ;  sometimes  their 
action  takes  place  by  the  means  of  intermediate  bodies,  such  as 
light,  odours,  &c. 

Most  bodies  are  capable  of  acting  on  several  of  our  senses ; 
others  have  no  action  but  on  one. 


*  General  considerations  being  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  particular  facts,  we 
shall  always  place  them  after  the  latter  :  Such  an  order  is  conformable  to  the  me¬ 
chanism  by  which  ideas  are  formed. 
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The  apparatus  of  the  sensations,  or  the  senses,  is  formed  of  Apparatus  of 

.  1  •  -I  •  «  •  1  •  sensations. 

an  exterior  part,  which  presents  physical  properties  in  relation 
with  those  of  bodies,  and  of  nerves  which  receive  the  impressions, 
and  transmit  them  to  the  brain. 

The  exterior  apparatus  of  sight  and  of  hearing  is  very  complex ;  Exterior  part, 
in  the  other  senses  it  is  very  simple  ;  but  in  the  whole,  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  their  physical  properties  and  substances  is  such, 
that  the  least  alteration  of  these  cause  a  marked  confusion  in  the 
function. 


Of  the  nerves. 

The  nerves  which  form  the  second  part  of  the  apparatus  of  of  the  nerves, 
sensation,  are  organs  essential  to  the  senses. 

Every  nerve  has  two  extremities  :  the  one  is  confounded  with 
tlie  substance  of  the  brain ;  the  other  is  variously  disposed  in  the 
organs.  These  two  extremities  have  by  turns  been  called  the 
origin  or  termination  of  the  nerves. 

Some  suppose  that  the  nerves  spring  from  the  brain,  and  ter- Extremities  of 
minate  in  the  organs  ;  others  imagine  that  the  nerves  have  their 
origin  in  the  organs,  and  form  the  brain  by  their  union.  These 
expressions  are  not  exact,  and  present  a  false  idea ;  they  could  be 
useful  only  in  the  description  of  organs ;  and  as  they  can  easily 
be  replaced  without  confusion,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  them.  It  is  clear  that  the  brain  is  no  more  formed  by 
the  union  f  the  nerves^  than  that  the  nerves  spring  from  the  brain. 

We  express  metaphorically  by  these  terms,  the  site  or  disposition 
of  the  two  extremities  of  every  nerve. 

The  cerebral  extremity  of  the  nerves  present  very  fine  soft  Cerebral  ex- 
filaments,  which  become  a  continuation  of  the  substance  of  the  the  nerves, 
brain,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  point  where  they  begin  to  be 
seen.  These  filaments  united  form  the  nerve. 

The  nerves  are  in  some  respects  very  different  from  one  ano-  The  nerves 

,  ,  -  1  11*  clifterent  from 

ther ;  some  are  round,  others  are  flat ;  others  seem  to  have  their  one  another, 
sides  fluted ;  some  are  very  long,  others  are  very  short.  As  to 
colour  and  form,  there  are  not  two  nerves  which  are  exactly 
alike.  They  are  in  general  so  placed  as  to  be  rarely  exposed  to 
external  injuries. 
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structure  of 
the  nerves. 


The  nerves  in  their  direction  towards  difFereiit  parts  are  divided 
into  different  ramifications ;  they  terminate  in  the  organs  in  such 
fine  filaments,  that  they  can  be  no  longer  seen,  even  by  optical  in¬ 
struments.  The  nerves  communicate  with  each  other,  join,  and 

Extremities  or  form  what  is  Called  a  plexus.  Except  tlte  optic  nerve,  of  which 

terminations  ^  ^ 

of  the  nerves,  the  organic  extremity  can  easily  be  seen,  and  that  of  the  ear,  upon 
which  we  have  some  notions,  the  disposition  of  the  extremities  of 
the  nervous  filaments  is  totally  unknown.  There  has  been  much 
said  of  the  extremities,  or  nervous  papillae,  which  are  still  spoken 
of  in  physiological  explanations  ;  but  every  thing  which  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  is  purely  imaginary.  It  can  easily  be  shown 
that  the  bodies  that  have  been,  and  are  still  called  xvqyvou^ papillae, 
are  not  so, 

The  nerves  are  generally  formed  of  very  fine  filaments,  Avhich 
are  probably  divided  into  threads  still  finer,  if  our  means  of  division 
were  sufficiently  perfect  to  discover  them.  These  filaments,  which 
have  been  called  nervous  fibres,  communicate  frequently  with  one 
another,  and  affect  in  the  body  of  the  nerves,  a  disposition  which 
is  the  same  on  a  small  scale  as  the  plexus  is  on  a  great.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  every  fibre  is  formed  by  an  envelope  [neu- 
rilema),  and  a  central  pulp  of  the  same  nature  as  the  cerebral 
substance.  I  believe  what  has  been  said  in  this  respect,  is  merely 
hypothetical. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  repeat  the  preparations  according  to  the 
directions  of  anatomists,  in  order  to  see  this  structure,  and  what¬ 
ever  care  I  may  have  taken,  I  have  never  yet  succeeded.  The 
tenuity  alone  of  the  nervous  fibres  seems  to  me  a  powerful  objec¬ 
tion.  When,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  fibre  itself  can 
scarcely  be  seen,  and  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
formed  of  a  number  of  smaller  fibres,  how  is  it  possible  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  cavity  filled  with  a  pulp  ? 

Whatever  is  the  physical  disposition  of  the  substance  that  forms 
,  the  parenchyma  of  nervous  fibres,  it  possesses  exactly  the  same 
chemical  properties  as  the  cerebral  substance,  and  every  nerve 
receives  numerous  little  arteries,  in  relation  to  its  volume,  and  it 
presents  venous  radicles  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  posterior  branch  of  all  the  nerves  that  spring  from  tlie  spinal 
marrow,  has,  not  far  from  the  point  where  it  unites  with  the  an¬ 
terior  branch,  a  swelling  which  is  called  ganglion.  These  bodies. 


Nervous  fi¬ 
bres. 


Chemical 
composition 
of  the  nerves 


Ganglion. 
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of  a  colour,  consistence,  and  structure,  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  nerves,  have  no  use  which  is  known.  The  nerve  of  the 
eighth  pair,  at  the  point  where  it  passes  out  of  the  skull,  presents 
very  often  a  swelling  of  this  kind.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  itself 
lias  a  very  large  ganglion  for  its  superior  branch.  These  different 
ganglions  merit  at  present  the  peculiar  attention  of  physiologists  ; 
their  study  upon  living  animals  may  conduct  to  important  dis¬ 
coveries  :  in  general,  these  ganglions  belong  to  the  nerves  which 
are  more  particularly  destined  to  general  sensibility. 


Of  the  mechanism^  or  physiological  explanation  of 

sensations. 

The  physiological  explanations  of  sensation  consist  in  applying 
more  or  less  exactly  the  laws  of  physics  and  of  chemistry  to  the 
physical  properties  presented  by  the  part  of  the  apparatus  placed 
before  the  nerves,  as  might  have  been  remarked  above,  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  history  of  each  sensation.  As  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the 
use  of  the  nerves  in  these  functions,  there  is  no  longer  any  ex¬ 
planation  :  it  is  then  necessary  to  pay  attention  merely  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena. 

This  consequence,  very  easy  to  be  deduced,  appears  to  have  Action  of  the 
been  felt  only  by  a  small  number  of  authors,  and  it  is  expressed  faTion! 
but  vaguely  in  their  works.  There  have  been  constantly  endea¬ 
vours  made  to  explain  this  action  of  the  nerves.  These  organs 
were  considered  as  the  conductors  of  the  animal  spirits  by  the 
ancients.  When  PhysiolSgy  was  governed  by  mechanical  ideas, 
the  nerves  were  considered  as  vibrating  chords,  without  its  ever 
being  recollected  that  they  possess  none  of  the  physical  conditions 
necessary  for  vibration. 

Some  able  men  have  supposed  that  the  nerves  were  the  con¬ 
ductors,  and  even  the  secreting  organs  of  a  subtile  fluid,  which 
they  called  nervous  :  according  to  them,  the  sensations  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  brain  by  means  of  this  fluid.  At  present,  whilst  the 
imponderable  fluids  engross  the  attention  of  the  learned,  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  this  opinion.  I  know  some  enlightened 
persons  whose  talents  do  honour  to  our  age,  and  who  are  not  far 
from  the  belief  that  electricity  acts  a  considerable  part  in  tlie  sen¬ 
sations  and  in  other  functions.  To  give  an  explanation  of  the 
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Action  of 
nerves  in  sen 
sation. 


New  division 
of  nerves. 


Sensible 

nerves. 


sensations  by  refemng  them  to  a  vital  property  that  is  called  the 
animal,  perceptive,  relative,  8fc,  is  having  recourse  to  the  worst 
mode  of  explanation :  for  the  word  that  expresses  the  thing  is 
simply  changed,  and  the  difficulty  remains  the  same. 

To  avoid  premature  decision,  we  arrange  the  action  of  the 
'nerves  amongst  the  vital  actions,  which,  as  was  shown  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  work,  are  not  susceptible,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  of  any  explanation.  But  is  it  very  certain  that  the  nerves 
are  the  agents  of  the  transmission  of  impressions  received  by  the 
senses  Observation  and  experience  demonstrate  this  in  a  per¬ 
emptory  manner. 

Should  a  person  receive  a  wound  which  affects  a  nervous  trunk, 
the  part  where  this  nerve  spreads  becomes  insensible.  If  the  op¬ 
tic  nerve  has  suffered,  the  person  becomes  blind  ;  he  becomes  deaf, 
if  the  acoustic  nerve  has  been  injured.  These  efforts  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  pleasure  upon  animals,  either  by  cutting,  or  binding,  or 
compressing  the  nerves.  When  the  ligature  or  the  pressure  is 
removed  from  the  nerve,  the  part  then  becomes  sensible  as  before. 
The  wounding  of  a  nerve  produces  dreadful  pain  as  well  to  man 
as  to  animals.  Every  species  of  disease  which  changes,  even  in 
a  slight  degree,  the  tissue  of  the  nerves,  has  a  manifest  influence 
upon  their  function  of  transmission. 

Recently,  with  regard  to  the  physiological  properties  of  nerves, 
science  has  made  remarkable  progress.  By  the  operation  of  new 
views,  many  formerly  received  opinions  must  be  reformed  or  ex¬ 
punged.  For  example,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  nerves  into  sensible  and  insensible,  oV  scarcely  sensible. 

The  sensible  nerves  have  for  their  anatomical  character  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  ganglion  at  a  short  distance  from  their  origin.  These 
nerves  are  composed,  1st,  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
which  gives  sensibility  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  of  all 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head  ;  2d,  of  nerves  which  result  from  the 
junction  of  the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  give  sen¬ 
sibility  to  the  skin  of  the  neck,  of  the  trunk,  members,  and  almost 
all  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  3d,  of  the  eighth  pair 
which  presides  over  the  sensibility  of  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus, 
the  larynx,  and  stomach  ;  4th,  of  the  suboccipital,  or  the  pair 
which  presides  over  the  sensibility  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  head, 
and,  in  part,  over  that  of  the  external  ear  or  pinna. 
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I  liave  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  if  we  divide  these  dif¬ 
ferent  nerves  near  their  origin,  the  parts  upon  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed  loss  all  sensibility. 

The  nerves  that  may  be  regarded  as  insensible,  though  not  in  an  insensible 

JO  '  o  nerves. 

absolute  sense,  are, 

1  st,  The  optic,  olfactory,  and  acoustic  nerves ;  hut  we  have  seen 
that  these  three  nerves  possess  a  special  sensibility,  which  is  in 
a  great  part  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  fiftli  pair.  This  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  nerve  upon  the  action  of  other  nerves,  is  new  in 
science,  and  merits  all  the  attention  of  physiologists. 

2d,  A  great  number  of  other  nerves  appear  to  be  also  deprived 
of  sensibility :  such  are  tlie  nerves  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
pairs,  the  portion  dura  of  the  seventh,  hut  less  than  the  preceding ; 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  anterior  branch,  or  bundle,  of  all  the 
nerves  which  proceed  from  the  spinal  marrow. 

When  these  nerves  are  divided,  the  parts  upon  which  they  are 
distributed  preserve  their  sensibility :  in  the  sick  man,  when  these 
nerves  are  alone  engaged,  several  functions  become  deranged ;  but 
the  tactile  faculty,  and  that  of  feeling  in  general,  appear  nothing 
diminished.  Journ»  Phys.  iii.  and  iv. 

The  nature  of  those  numerous  junctions  which  take  place 
amongst  them  is  completely  unknown  :  the  suppositions  that  have 
been  made  to  explain  their  use  show  plainly  that  physiology  is  but 
yet  in  its  cradle. 

Sensations  are  quick  or  feeble.  The  first  time  that  a  body  acts  Augmenta- 

tion  of  the  vi- 

on  our  senses,  it  produces  generally  a  strong  impression.  If  the^^^^i^yotsen- 
action  is  repeated,  the  quidkness  of  the  impression  diminishes  ;  by 
constant  repetition  it  may  lose  its  effect  almost  entirely.  This  fact 
is  expressed  hy  saying  that  habit  blunts  the  feeling.  The  inten¬ 
sity  of  existence  being  measured  by  the  vivacity  of  his  sensations, 
man  constantly  seeks  new  ones  which  are  more  vivid  :  thence  arise 
his  inconstancy,  inquietude,  and  weariness,  if  he  remain  exposed  to 
the  same  causes  of  sensations.  We  are  capable  of  rendering  our 
sensations  more  vivid  and  exact.  For  this  purpose  we  dispose  the 
sensitive  apparatus  in  the  most  suitable  manner,  we  receive  only  a 
few  sensations  at  a  time,  and  we  give  our  whole  attention  to 
them  :  thence  arises  a  great  difference  between  seeing  and  looking, 
hearing  and  listening.  The  same  difference  exists  between  the  or- 
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dinary  use  of  smell  and  actual  smelling,  between  taste  and  tasting, 
toucliing  and  feeling. 

We  cradimi-  Nature  lias  also  aiven  us  the  faculty  of  diminisliing  the  vivacity 

nish  the  viva-  ^  ®  ^  a  J 

^ityofsensa.  sensations.  Thus  we  draw  together  the  eyebrows,  and  make 
the  eyelids  approach  each  other,  when  the  impression  produced  by 
light  is  too  strong  ;  we  breathe  with  the  mouth  when  we  wish  to 
avoid  too  strong  an  odour. 

The  sensations  assist,  direct,  modify,  and  are  even  capable  of  in¬ 
juring  mutually  each  other.  The  smell  seems  to  be  the  guide  and 

Reciprocal  in-  sentinel  of  taste ;  the  taste,  in  its  turn,  exercises  a  powerful  in- 
^^’^'fluence  over  smell.  The  smell  may  separate  its  functions  from 
those  of  taste.  What  pleases  the  one  does  not  always  please 
the  other :  but  as  food  and  drink  cannot  pass  through  the  mouth 
without  acting  more  or  less  upon  the  nose,  whenever  they  are  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  they  soon  become  so  to  the  smell,  and  those 
that  were  most  disagreeable  to  the  smell  terminate  by  becoming- 
inoffensive,  when  they  are  very  agreeable  to  the  taste.* 

Numerous  observations  prove  that  the  vivacity  of  impressions 
received  by  the  senses  increases  by  the  loss  of  one  of  these  organs. 

The  loss  of  As  an  example  of  this,  blind  and  dumb  people  have  the  smell  much 

ders  the  others  more  perfect  than  persons  who  possess  all  their  senses.  I  think  I 
have  observed,  however,  that  the  absence  of  smell  does  not  render 
the  other  senses  more  acute. 

The  sensations  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable  :  the  first,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  are  vivid,  constitute  pleasure ;  the  second  consti¬ 
tute  pain.  By  pain  and  pleasure,  nature  makes  us  concur  in 
the  order  that  she  has  established  amongst  organized  beings. 

Though  it  cannot  be  said,  without  a  sojihism,  that  pain  is  only 
a  shade  of  pleasure,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  persons  who 
have  exhausted  every  source  of  enjoyment,  and  are  thus  become 
insensible  to  all  the  ordinary  causes  of  sensations,  seek  out  causes 
of  pain,  and  seem  to  enjoy  their  effects.  Are  there  not,  in  all  great 
cities,  men  so  debauched,  and  degraded  by  licentiousness,  that 
they  endeavour  to  find  agreeable  sensations  in  situations  that 
would  produce  to  others  the  most  intolerable  pains  ? 


Sensations  of 
pain  and 
pleasure. 


*  Cabanis. 
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It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  sensations  which  are  derived  Externa) 

the  external  organs  of  sense  are,  in  general,  exact  and  distinct ;  our  sensations, 
ideas,  and  all  the  knowledge  which  w^e  have  of  nature,  proceed 
more  immediately  from  them. 

The  sensations  which  proceed  from  within,  or  the  feelings,  do 
not  present  these  characters.  Generally  they  are  vague,  confused, 
and  frequently  we  know  not  even  what  they  are ;  they  are  always 
more  or  less  fugitive,  and  do  not  become  fixed  in  the  mind. 

If  our  organs  act  freely,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
organization,  the  sensations  which  arise  from  it  are  agreeable,  and 
this  action  may  even  give  us  the  most  vivid  pleasure ;  but,  if  our 
functions  are  confused,  if  our  organs  are  wounded  or  diseased,  or 
if  their  action  is  prevented,  the  internal  sensations  are  painful,  and, 
according  to  the  sort  of  prevention,  or  injury,  they  assume  a  parti¬ 
cular  character.  For  this  reason,  pain  ought  to  be  an  important 
consideration  in  the  study  of  medicine. 

Are  those  nerves  which  lead  directly  to  the  brain,  or  to  the  Nerves  which 

transmit  the 

spinal  marrow,  the  organs  of  transmission  of  our  internal  sensa- sensations, 
tions  ?  This  is  probable  ;  nevertheless,  the  physiologists '  of  the 
present  day  seem  to  allow  a  great  part  of  this  use  to  what  they 
call  the  great  sym'pathetic. *  *  Perhaps  they  may  have  guessed 
aright  ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  this  opinion  ;  it 
is  founded  on  no  fact,  on  no  positive  experiment. 


*  Why  consider  the  great  sympathetic  as  a  nerve  ?  Its  ganglions  and  filaments 
have  no  analogy  with  the  nerves  properly  so  called  ;  their  colour,  form,  consis- 
^  tence,  disposition,  tissue,  chemical  and  structural  properties,  are  totally  different, 
ir  The  analogy  is  not  better  marked  in  regard  to  their  vital  properties ;  a  ganglion  is 
B  cut,  or  torn  out,  without  the  animal  appearing  at  all  conscious  of  the  injury.  I 
H  have  often  made  those  attempts  on  the  cervical  ganglions  of  dogs  and  horses  :  but  si- 
:  railar  operations  on  the  cerebral  nerves,  would  have  produced  the  most  dreadful 
torture.  Should  all  the  ganglions  of  the  neck  be  removed,  and  even  the  first  tho¬ 
racic,  yet  no  sensible  derangement  would  follow,  not  even  of  the  parts  into  which 
their  filaments  can  be  traced.  For  what  reason,  then,  are  we  to  consider  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  ganglions  as  making  a  part  of  the  nervous  system  ?  Would  it  not  be 
1  wiser,  and  more  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  science,  to  confess,  that  at  present 

*  the  use  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  unknown  ? — The  perusal  of  authors  may  well 

■  confirm  this  idea.  Every  one  has  his  own  doctrine.  Sometimes  the  ganglions  are 

■  considered  as  nervous  centres,  sometimes  as  little  brains,  nuclei  of  cineritious  matter, 
destined  to  nourish  the  nerves,  &c.  If  we  ask  the  proof,  it  is  mere  assertion ;  and 

tjthat  assertion  ajcw  (T esprit  ! 

G 
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Modification 
of  tile  sensa¬ 
tions  by  age, 
sex,  &c‘. 


Sensations  in 
the  fetus. 


Sensations  at 
birth. 


Education  of 
the  senses. 


Sensations  in 
old  age. 


The  causes  wliicli  modify  tlie  external  or  internal  sensations, 
are  innumerable  ;  age,  sex,  temperament,  the  seasons,  climate, 
habit,  individual  disposition,  are  all  so  many  circumstances,  which, 
separately,  would  be  enough  to  occasion  numerous  modifications 
in  the  sensations  :  and  on  being  united,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  result  should  be  more  manifest.  The  difference  of  the 
sensations  of  individuals  is  expressed  in  common  language  by  this 
phrase  ;  every  one  has  his  otvn  voay,  or  his  own  feelings. 

Probably  the  fetus  has  only  internal  sensations;  this  may  he 
at  least  supposed  by  the  movements  which  it  performs,  and  whicli 
seem  to  result  from  impressions  arising  spontaneously  in  the  or¬ 
gans.  It  is  known  by  direct  experiments,  that  derangements  which 
happen  in  the  circulation,  or  the  respiration  of  the  mother,  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  very  distinct  movements  in  the  fetus. 

At  birth,  and  some  time  after,  all  the  senses  do  not  exist.  The 
taste,  the  touch,  the  smell,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  then  in  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  sight  and  the  hearing  are  later  in  coming  to  perfection,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  functions. 

Each  sense  ought  to  arrive  by  degrees  at  its  state  of  perfection : 
it  is,  then,  indispensable  that  each  should  be  subjected  to  a  real 
process  of  education.  If  the  developement  of  the  senses  in  an  in¬ 
fant  be  carefully  followed,  as  has  been  done  by  some  metaphysi¬ 
cians,,  we  can  easily  ascertain  the  modifications  which  they  under¬ 
go  in  coming  to  perfection. 

The  education  is  more  difficult  and  slow  for  those  sensations 
which  are  exercised  at  a  distance  ;  for  those  which  are  produced 
by  contact  it  is  much  more  rapid,  and  appears  to  be  more  easy. 
During  the  time  that  this  education  of  the  senses  continues,  that 
is,  in  early  youth,  the  sensations  are  weak  and  confused  ;  but  those 
that  succeed  them,  and  particularly  those  of  young  people,  are 
remarkable  for  their  multiplicity  and  tbeir  vivacity.  At  this  age 
they  are  deeply  engraven  in  the  memory,  and  are  therefore  destined 
to  form  a  part  of  our  intellectual  existence  during  the  remainder  of 
life. 

The  sensations  lose  their  vivacity  as  age  advances ;  but  they  im¬ 
prove  in  exactness,  as  is  seen  in  the  adult.  In  old  people  they 
become  weak,  and  are  produced  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  This 
effect  applies  more  to  the  senses  by  which  we  distinguish  the  phy¬ 
sical  properties  of  bodies,  and  much  less  to  those  hy  which  we 
learn  their  chemical  properties.  These  last  senses,  the  taste  and 
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smell,  alone  preserve  some  activity  in  old  age ;  the  others  are 
nearly  extinct  by  the  diminution  of  sensibility,  and  by  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  physical  changes  that  they  have  suffered. 

OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  intellect  of  man  is  composed  of  phenomena  so  different  intellect 
from  every  thing  else  in  nature,  that  we  refer  them  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  being  which  is  considered  as  an  emanation  of  the  Divinity, — 
and  of  which  the  first  attribute  is  immortality.  The  physiologist  Soui. 
receives  from  religion  this  consolatory  thought,  but  the  severity  of 
the  language,  or  of  the  logic,  which  physiology  now  demands, 
obliges  us  to  treat  of  human  intellect  as  if  it  were  produced  by  the 
action  of  an  organ.  Very  celebrated  men  have  fallen  into  serious 
errors  by  not  keeping  this  course  ;  in  following  it  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  in  being  able  to  preserve  the  same  method  of 
study,  and  to  render  easy  things  which  have  been  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  almost  above  the  human  capacity. 


OJ' the  brain. 

The  brain  is  the  material  organ  of  thought:  this  is  proved  by  a  Brain, 
number  of  ex'periments  and  facts.  Under  this  denomination  of 
brain,  I  comprehend  three  parts  which  are  really  distinct,  though 
I  united  in  certain  points.  These  parts  are  the  brain,  properly  so 
called,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  spinal  marrota.  In  each  of  these 
divisions  there  are  other  parts  easy  to  distinguish,  and  which  have, 
in  a  certain  degree,  a  separate  existence :  so  that  nothing  is  more 
complicated,  or  more  difficult  in  anatomy,  than  the  study  of  the 
organization  of  the  brain.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  organ,  and  of  its  functions,  anatomists  and  physi- 
;  cians  have  always  been  much  engaged  in  its  dissection.  The 
result  of  this  study  is,  that  the  anatomical  history  of  the  brain  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  parts  of  anatomy.  Recently  this  matter 
has  been  cleared  up  anew  by  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
MM.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  by  the  labours  to  which  they  have 
given  rise. 

Tlie  brain,  however,  being  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  and  its  Means  of  pro- 

’  (j  j  ’  tection  of  the 

functions  being  injured  by  the  least  physical  derangement,  nature 
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The  skull. 


Change  of 
form  of  the 
skull. 


lias  been  extremely  careful  to  defend  it  against  every  injury 
arising  from  suiTounding  bodies.  Amongst  the  protecting  parts 
of  the  brain  that  might  be  called  tutamina  cerebri^  we  ought  to 
notice  the  hair,  the  skin,  the  epicranii  muscles,  the  pericraniurriy  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  and  the  dura  mater^  which  are  particularly 
destined  to  defend  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum. 

By  their  number,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed, 
the  hairs  are  well  adapted  to  deaden  any  strokes  which  may  fall  on 
the  head,  and  to  prevent  strong  pressure  from  wounding  the  skin. 
Being  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  they  form  a  sort  of felt.,  whose 
meshes  intercept  the  air ;  so  that  they  are  very  well  suited  to 
preserve  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  head,  to  a  certain  degree, 
independent  of  that  of  the  air  and  of  surrounding  bodies ;  be¬ 
sides,  being  impregnated  with  an  oily  matter,  the  hair  imbibes 
but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  very  soon  dries. 

Hair  being  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  the  head  becomes,  in 
a  certain  degree,  insulated  by  it ;  whence  it  happens  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  has  but  little  influence  on  the  brain. 

We  may  easily  conceive  how  the  skin  of  the  head,  the  muscles 
that  it  covers,  and  the  scalp,  concur  in  the  protection  of  the  head ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point. 

Of  all  the  protections  of  the  brain,  the  most  effective  is  that 
afforded  by  the  bones  of  the  skull.  On  account  of  the  hardness 
of  this  covering,  and  its  spheroidal  form,  all  pressure,  or  percus¬ 
sion  upon  the  head,  is  distributed  from  the  point  struck,  or  press¬ 
ed,  over  all  the  others,  and  falls  less  upon  the  brain.  Suppose  a 
person  receives  a  stroke  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the’motion  is  pro¬ 
pagated  in  every  direction,  even  to  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  that  is,  to  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  If  the  stroke 
had  been  upon  the  brow,  it  would  have  been  propagated  and  con¬ 
centrated  towards  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone. 

From  this  transmission  of  motion  communicated  to  the  skull,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  a  slight  reciprocal  displacement  of  the 
bones  takes  place,  not  observed,  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
different  articulations  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  skull  resists  as  if  it  were  formed  of  only  one  piece. 

One  circumstance  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  insisted  on  is, 
that  the  skull  must  necessarily  change  its  form  every  time  that  it 
is  forcibly  pressed,  or  struck.  The  peculiar  softness  of  the  cere- 
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Oral  mass  enables  it  to  support  those  slight  changes  of  its  envelope 
without  any  inconvenience.  The  brain,  in  proportion  to  its  soft¬ 
ness,  will  suffer  percussions  and  pressures  with  less  danger  ;  and 
on  this  account,  new-born  children,  whose  bones  are  soft  and 
movable,  may  have  their  heads  compressed,  and  even  sensibly 
deformed,  without  any  bad  effect.  The  same  thing  happens  with 
older  children,  to  whom  no  danger  results  even  from  very  severe 
blows  on  the  head.*  In  childhood,  and  particularly  at  birth,  the 
brain  is  much  softer  than  in  the  adult.^ 

The  dura  mater  is  disposed  to  protect,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  Dura  mater, 
brain  against  itself.  Without  those  folds  which  it  forms  in  the 
folx  cerebri,  the  tentorium,  and  Xhe  falx  cerehelli,  the  hemisphere 
of  one  side  would  press  upon  the  other  when  the  head  is  inclined  ; 
the  brain  would  compress  the  cerebellum  when  the  head  is  erect ; 
so  that  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  mass  would  reciprocally 
injure  each  other’s  action. 

Were  we  to  compare  the  precautions  taken  by  nature  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  brain  from  external  injuries,  with  those  taken  to  preserve 
the  spinal  marrow,  we  would  presume  that  this  last  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  other,  or  that  its  more  delicate  texture  requir¬ 
ed  greater  care  for  its  protection :  this  is  what  really  exists. 

The  spinal  marrow  is  at  least  of  as  great  importance  in  the  animal 
economy,  as  the  cejihalic  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
least  shake,  the  least  pressure,  injures  it,  and  destroys  its  func¬ 
tions  :  it  was  then  necessary  that  the  vertebral  canal  might  afford 
it  a  powerful  protection.  This  protection  is  accordingly  so  com¬ 
plete,  that  an  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  very  rare.  The  ver¬ 
tebral  column  ought  to  unite  in  itself  great  solidity  with  great  mo¬ 
bility  ;  it  is  the  general  support  of  every  effort  made  by  the  body ; 
it  is  the  centre  of  the  movements  of  the  members  ;  it  performs,  by 
itself,  very  extensive  motions. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  wonderful  mechanism : 
on  this  subject  may  be  read  the  Traite  eV Ayiatomie  descriptive,  of 
Bichat,  tom.  i.  p.  161. 


*  If  the  brain  were  perfectly  fluid  and  homogeneous,  no  injury  could  result  from 
the  most  extensive  change  of  shape  in  its  envelope;  but  being  ot  a  soft  consistence, 
and  not  homogeneous  in  every  point,  blows  not  very  forcible,  are  frequently  follow., 
ed  by  serious  accidents,  as  concussion,  effusion,  abscess,  &c. 
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But  there  is  a  disposition  unknown  to  Bichat,  whicli  1  have  re¬ 
cently  discovered,  and  which  contributes,  in  a  manner  extremely 
efficacious,  to  the  conservation  and  defence  of  the  medulla. 

The  canal  which  is  formed  around  the  medulla  by  the  pia  mater, 
and  which  is  lined  by  the  arachnoid,  is  a  gi-eat  deal  larger  than  is 
necessary  to  contain  the  organ  ;  but  during  life,  the  whole  interval 
is  filled  up  by  a  serous  liquid,  which  strongly  distends  the  mem¬ 
brane,  and  which  spouts  out  to  many  inches  in  height,  from  a 
small  puncture  then  made  in  the  dura  mater.  An  analogous 
arrangement  is  also  to  be  observed  around  the  brain  and  cerebel¬ 
lum.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  efficacious  must  be  the  protec¬ 
tion  thus  derived  from  the  liquid  which  surrounds  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  suspended,  like  the  fetus  in 
utero :  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  fixed  in  its  position  by  the 
ligamentum  dentaium^  and  the  different  spinal  nerves. 

Besides  the  different  envelopes  of  the  brain,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  the  dura  mater  which  covers  it  in  its  whole  extent, 
this  substance  is  every  where  surrounded  with  a  very  fine  serous 
membrane,  the  principal  use  of  which  is  to  form  a  thin  fluid, 
which  lubricates  the  brain.  The  arachnoid  penetrates  into  all  the 
cavities  of  the  brain  ;  it  even  secretes  a  perspiratory  fluid. 

The  manner  in  which  the  blood-vessels  come  to  and  leave  the 
brain  is  very  singular  :  we  will  treat  of  them  in  the  article  circu¬ 
lation.  We  will  simply  mention  here,  that  the  arteries,  before 
entering  into  the  cerebral  substance,  are  reduced  to  capillary  ves¬ 
sels;  that  the  veins  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner  before 
quitting  it ;  and  as  these  very  fine  vessels  have  numerous  commu¬ 
nications  with  each  other,  there  results  from  these,  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brain,  a  vascular  network,  erroneously  called  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  pia  mater. 

This  network  penetrates  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain  ;  it  forms, 
in  the  ventricles,  the  plexus  choroides,  and  the  tela  choroidea. 

We  will  not  give  here  the  anatomical  description  of,  the  brain, 
but  confine  ourselves  to  some  general  reflections  on  the  subject. 

A.  Almost  all  the  authors  who  have  given  an  anatomical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  brain,  have  not  been  sufficiently  rigid  in  the  ex¬ 
pressions  which  they  have  employed,  and  liave  had  their  minds 
prejudiced  by  some  hypothetical  notion.  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
future  progress  of  anatomy,  and  of  physiology,  to  employ  only 
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precise  terms,  to  quit  metaphorical  expressions  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  particularly  to  reject  the  supposition,  that  all  nerves 
terminate,  or  unite,  in  a  certain  point  of  the  brain ;  that  the  soul 
has  its  seat  in  a  particular  part  of  this  organ  ;  that  the  nervous 
fluid  is  secreted  by  one  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  whilst  the 
remainder  acts  as  a  conductor  to  this  fluid,  &c.  By  not  having 
followed  this  course,  authors  who  have  described  the  brain  have 
presented  false  ideas,  and  expressed  themselves  obscurely. 

B.  We  ought  to  understand  by  the  term  hrain  the  organ  which  The  brain 
fills  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  that  of  the  vertebral  canal.  To  three  distinct 

.  .  ....  parts. 

render  the  study  of  it  more  easy,  anatomists  have  divided  it  into 
three  parts  ;  the  brain,  properly  so  called,  the  cerehelliim,  and  the 
spmal  marrow.  This  division  is  purely  scholastic.  These  three 
parts  form,  in  reality,  but  one  organ.  The  spinal  marrow  is  no 
more  a  prolongation  of  the  brain,  than  the  brain  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  spinal  marrow. 

C.  The  brain,  or  cerebro-spinal  system  of  man,  is  that  which  <^oinposiUon 

_  ^  of  the  human 

presents  the  greatest  complication  of  structure,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable  number  of  distinct  parts  :  among  the  latter,  there  are 
some  which  are  not  found  in  any  animal ;  such  are  the  mammillary 
and  olinary  processes ;  others  are  seen  in  many  animals,  but  we 
are  still  ignorant  of  their  uses.  These  are  the  corpus  callosum,  or 
great  commissure  of  the  hemispheres  ;  thejornix,  the  septum  lu~ 
cidum,  the  tcenia  semicircularis  gemini,  the  cornua  ammonis,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  commissure,  the  pineal  gland,  the  pituitary 
gland,  the  infundibulum.  All  these  parts  probably  exercise  im¬ 
portant  functions  ;  but  such  is  the  defective  method  hitherto  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  study  of  tlie  cerebral  functions,  that  these  are  complete¬ 
ly  unknown.  There  are  other  parts  of  the  brain,  the  use  of  which 
experiment  has  lately  commenced  to  unfold:  such  are  the  two 
hemispheres,  the  corpora  striata,  the  thalami  nervorum  optico- 
rum,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  the  pons  varolii,  the  corpora 
pyramidalia,  and  their  continuation  beyond  the  corpora  striata, 
the  crura  of  the  cerebellum,  the  hemispheres  of  these  organs,  the 
dferent fasciae  which  form  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  those  of 
the  spinal  maiTow. 

D.  In  man,  of  all  the  animals,  the  brain  proper  is  the  most  vo-  The  brain  of 
luminous.  The  dimensions  of  this  organ  are  proportioned  to  those  c^ianlky  than'^ 
of  the  head.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  difference  in  diffe-  animals. 
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rent  individuals.  The  volume  of  the  brain  is  generally  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  mind.  We  ought  not  to  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  every  man  having  a  large  head  is  necessarily 
a  person  of  superior  intelligence,  for  there  are  many  causes  of  an 
augmentation  of  the  volume  of  the  head  beside  the  size  of  the 
brain  ;  but  it  is  rarely  found  that  a  man  distinguished  by  his 
mental  faculties  has  not  a  large  head.  The  only  way  of  estimating 
the  volume  of  brain  in  a  living  person  is  to  measure  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  skull;  every  other  means,  even  that  proposed  by 
Camper,  is  uncertain. 

Of  the  cere-  E.  The  brain  of  man  is  that  which  offers  the  most  numerous 

bral  anfractuo- 

sities  and  cir-  coiivolutions,  and  the  deepest  sinuosities.  The  number,  the 

cumvolutions.  '  r 

volume,  the  disposition,  of  the  circumvolutions  are  variable  ;  in 
some  brains  they  are  very  large  ;  in  others  they  are  less  and  more 
numerous.  They  are  differently  disposed  in  every  individual ; 
those  of  the  right  side  are  not  disposed  like  those  of  the  left.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  research  to  endeavour  to  discover  if  there 
exists  any  relation  between  the  number  of  convolutions  and  the 
perfection,  or  imperfection,  of  the  intellectual  faculties — between 
the  modifications  of  the  mind  and  the  individual  disposition  of  the 
cerebral  circumvolutions.  The  hemispheres  of  the  human  brain 
present  also  for  distinctive  characters,  a  posterior  lobe,  which  covers 
the  cerebellum. 

Weight  of  the  F.  The  voluiue  and  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  is  different  in 

cGrciidluiTi*  « 

different  individuals,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  different  ages. 
In  the  adult  the  cerebellum  is  equal  in  weight  to  about  the  eiglith 
or  ninth  part  of  the  brain ;  in  the  new-born  infant  it  is  not  above 
the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  of  it.^  There  are  no  convolutions  ob¬ 
served  at  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  but  only  lamellae  placed 

Number  of  ^bove  it,  and  each  separated  by  a  small  furrow.  The  number  of 

!.Jrebeiium!^*^t^<^se  lamellae  is  variable  in  different  individuals,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  placed.  For  this  we  might  repeat  the 
remark  which  we  made  above,  in  speaking  of  the  cerebral  convo¬ 
lutions.  An  Italian  anatomist  (Malacarne)  says,  he  found  only 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  plates  in  the  cerebellum  of  a  mad 
person,  whilst  he  has  found  in  others  more  than  eight  hundred.  The 
human  cerebellum  is  characterized  by  the  considerable  proportions 
of  the  lateral  lobes,  compared  to  the  median. 
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The  substance  of  the  brain  is  soft  and  pulpy  ;  its  form  changes 
easily  of  itself ;  it  is  almost  liquid  in  the  fetus  ;  it  is  more  firm  in 
infancy,  and  still  more  in  manhood.  The  different  degrees  of  soli¬ 
dity  also  vary  in  different  points  of  the  organ,  and  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  brain  has  a  spermatic,  insipid,  odour,  which  is 
very  tenacious,  and  which  has  continued  many  years  in  dried 
brains. — (Chaussier.) 

G.  There  are  two  substances  distinguished  in  the  brain  :  one  two  substan- 
Iroxvn,  the  other  leAzVc.  The  white  substance,  which  is  still  called^^^’ 
medullary,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  organ,  and  fills,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  the  interior  part  of  it,  which  corresponds  to  the  base  of 
the  skull.  It  is  more  solid  than  the  brown  part ;  it  has  a  fibrous 
appearance  ;  it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  the  outer  part  of  it. 

The  brown  substance,  called  cineritious,  cortical,  forms  a  layer  of 
a  variable  thickness  on  the  outside  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum  ;  there  is  grey  matter,  however,  found  in  their  interior : 
sometimes  it  is  covered  by  the  white  matter,  sometimes  it  appears 
mixed  with  it,  or  they  are  placed  upon  each  other  in  alternate 
layers.  In  judging  by  the  colour,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
substances  which  might  be  distinguished  in  the  brain,  for  there  are 
parts  which  are  yellow,  black,  &c.* 

To  say  that  the  brown  matter  produces  the  white,  is  to  advance  grown  matter 
a  gratuitous  supposition,  since  the  brown  matter  produces  not  theducethe'^^° 
white,  more  than  a  muscle  produces  the  tendon  which  terminates 
it,  or  than  the  heart  produces  the  aorta,  &c.  Under  this  point  of 
view,  the  anatomical  system  of  M.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  is  essen¬ 
tially  faulty.  Besides,  the  white  matter  is  in  general  formed 
before  the  brown,  and  several  white  parts  have  not  the  least  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  brown  substance. 

When  we  examine  the  cerebral  substance  with  a  microscope,  it 
appears  to  be  formed  of  an  immense  number  of  globules  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes.  They  are  said  to  be  eight  times  less  than  those  of  the 
blood ;  in  the  medullary  substance  they  are  disposed  in  straight 
lines,  and  have  the  appearance  of  fibres ;  in  the  brown  substance  they 
appear  confusedly  placed  on  one  another. 


*  M.  Soemmering  distinguishes  four  substances  in  the  brain  ;  the  white,  the 
brown,  the  yellow,  and  the  black.'"^ 
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According  to  M.  Vauquelin,  there  is  no  difference  of  compo¬ 
sition  in  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  :  the  analysis  of 
the  brain,  of  the  cerebellum,  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  nerves, 
i>ives  the  same  result.  He  found  in  them  all  the  same  matter, 
the  composition  of  which  is — 


Chemical 

composition 

Water, . 

of  the  brain. 

White  fatty  matter, . 

.  4*53 

Red  fatty  matter, . 

Osmazome, . 

Albumen, . . 

Pliosphorus, . 

Sulphur  and  Salts,  such  as 
Phosphate  of  Potass, . 

) 

- - of  Lime, . 

y  5-15 

Arteries  of  the 
brain. 


Veins  of  the 
brain. 


— - of  Magnesia, . 

M.  John  has  ascertained  that  the  brown  matter  does  not  con¬ 
tain  phosphorus :  and  M.  Chevreul  has  recently  described  a  white 
and  pearly  substance,  which  he  considers  a  proximate  principle, 
proper  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  arteries  of  the  brain  are  large.  They  are  four  in  number, 
the  two  internal  carotids  and  the  two  vertebrals  ;  the  particular 
disposition  which  they  affect  will  be  explained  in  the  article  arte¬ 
rial  circulation.  We  only  mention  here  that  they  are  placed 
principally  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  organ  ;  that,  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  join,  they  form  a  circle,  and  that  they  are  reduced 
to  capillary  vessels  before  entering  into  the  tissue  of  the  brain. 

The  brain  is  supposed  to  receive  the  eighth  part  of  the  blood 
which  flows  from  the  heart ;  but  this  estimate  is  merely  an  ap¬ 
proximation,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  to  the  brain 
varies  according  to  numerous  circumstances.  We  know,  from 
dissections  lately  made,  that  the  cerebral  arteries  are  accompanied 
by  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  These  filaments  are 
easily  traced  upon  the  principal  branches  of  the  arteries.  It;  is  to 
be  presumed  that  they  accompany  them  to  their  last  divisions  ;  but 
we  must  not  conclude  from  this  circumstance,  which  is  general  for 
all  the  arteries,  that  the  brain  receives  nerves.  The  filaments  of 
the  great  sympathetic  have,  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  relation  only  to 
the  tunics  of  the  arteries. 

The  cerebral  veins  have  also  a  particular  disposition  :  they  oc¬ 
cupy  the  upper  part  of  the  organ ;  they  present  no  valve ;  they 
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terminate  in  canals  situated  between  the  plates  of  the  dura  rnaier, 
Sic.  We  will  return  to  this  point  at  the  article  verious  circida" 
tion.  There  have  not  been  any  lymphatic  vessels  observed  in  the 
brain. 


Ohservaiions  made  upon  the  brain  of  man,  and  upon  that  of 

limng  animals. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  new-born  children,  whose  skulls 
are  yet  membranous,  and  in  adults  whose  brains  have  been  laid 
bare  by  disease  or  wounds,  the  brain  has  two  distinct  species  of 
motion.  The  first  is  evidently  isochronous  with  the  beating  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  ;  the  second  has  an  equal  relation  to  respi¬ 
ration  ;  that  is,  the  organ  seems  to  sink,  and  contract  upon  itself, 
the  instant  of  inspiration,  whilst  it  presents  a  contrary  phenome¬ 
non  during  expiration.  According  as  the  movements  of  respira¬ 
tion  are  more  or  less  forcible,  those  of  the  brain  are  more  or  less 
evident.  These  two  sorts  of  movements  can  be  seen  with  great 
facility  in  animals,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  they  could  have  been 
lately  called  in  question.^  It  is  thought  that  they  are  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  when  the  skull  is  entire,  and  that  they  are  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  cerebral  functions  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
proved  in  this  respect.  This  alternate  intumescence  and  subsi¬ 
dence  exists  also  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.^ — Journal  de 
Physiol. 

In  the  dead  body,  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum  fill  exactly  the  Pressure  of 
cavity  of  the  skull ;  consequently  in  life,  when  these  parts  receive 
a  great  quantity  of  blood,  when  their  vessels  are  distended  by  this 
fluid,  when  a  copious  vapour  is  constantly  formed,  either  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  ventricles,  we  imagine  that  the  brain  and  tlie  ce¬ 
rebellum  must  support  a  considerable  pressure,  the  intensity  of 
which  ought  to  be  variable  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
enters  or  leaves  the  brain. 

The  spinal  marrow  does  not  fill  exactly  the  cavity  of  the  verte-  Pressure  of 
bral  canal,  nor  can  it  suffer  a  pressure  in  the  manner  of  the  brain  ;mariow?^ 
but  the  pia  mater  exerts  a  manifest  pressure  upon  it,  so  that  it  is 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  the  brain  in  regard  to  pressure. 

I  his  pressure  appears  indispensable  to  the  actions  of  the  organ. 
Whenever  it  is  augmented  or  diminished  suddenly,  the  functions 
are  suspended  ;  if  the  diminution  or  augmentation  proceeds  slow- 
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ly,  the  cerebral  functions  continue.  I  have  nevertheless  seen  animals 
from  whom  I  had  abstracted  the  liquid  just  mentioned,  continue 
to  live  without  any  apparent  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 

Examined  in  a  living  animal,  the  brain  presents  remarkable  pro¬ 
perties,  most  distant  from  those  which  the  imagination  would  re¬ 
present  to  us.  Who  would  believe,  for  example,  that  the  greatest 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  hemispheres  is  insensible  to  puncture, 
lacerations,  sections,  and  even  to  cauterizations,  &c.  8cc.  ?  It  is 
however  a  fact,  respecting  which  experiment  leaves  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  Who  would  think  that  an  animal  might  live  many  days, 
and  even  many  weeks,  after  the  total  subtraction  of  the  hemis¬ 
pheres  ?  Yet  notwithstanding,  several  physiologists,  and  we  our¬ 
selves,  have  seen  animals  of  different  classes  in  that  situation.  But 
what  is  least  known,  and  may  appear  most  surprising,  is,  that  the 
subtraction  of  the  hemispheres  from  certain  animals,  as  reptiles, 
produces  no  change  in  their  habitual  walk  or  gesture ;  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  distinguish  them  from  entire  animals. 

Lesions  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  shew  also  that  this  organ  is 
not  at  all  sensible  to  that  species  of  excitement ;  but  the  deepest 
wounds,  and  particularly  those  which  affect  crura  or  peduncles, 
present  results,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  spinal  marrow ;  the  sensibi¬ 
lity  of  tliat  part  of  the  brain  is  more  decided,  with  this  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  it  is  exquisite  upon  its  posterior  aspect,  a  great 
deal  more  feeble  in  its  anterior  aspect,  and  almost  nothing  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  same  organ.  Hence  it  is  from  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  medulla,  that  the  nerves  arise  which  are  more  particu¬ 
larly  destined  to  general  sensibility. 

A  very  lively  sensibility  is  also  exhibited  at  the  interior,  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  but  that  property  diminishes 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata :  it  finally  becomes  very  weak  in  the  tubercula  quad- 
rigemina  of  mammalia. 

We  must  reserve  to  another  article,  the  properties  of  the  brain 
with  regard  to  motion. 

The  uses  of  the  brain  in  the  animal  economy  are  very  numerous 
and  important.  It  is  the  oi’gan  of  intelligence ;  it  furnishes  the 
principle  of  our  action  upon  exterior  bodies ;  it  exerts  a  greater  or 
less  influence  upon  all  the  phenomena  of  life ;  it  establishes  an  ac¬ 
tive  relation  amongst  the  different  organs,  or  it  is  the  principal 
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agent  of  sympathies.  We  shall  consider  it  here  only  in  respect  to 
the  first. 


OJ' the  understanding. 

Wliatever  be  the  number  and  the  diversity  of  the  phenomena 
which  belong  to  human  intelligence,  however  different  they  appear 
from  the  other  phenomena  of  life,  though  they  evidently  depend 
on  the  soul,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  them  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  to  make  no  distinction  between 
them  and  the  other  phenomena  that  depend  on  the  actions  of  that 
organ.^  The  functions  of  the  brain  are  absolutely  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  the  other  functions ;  they  become  developed,  and 
decay,  in  the  progress  of  age;  they  are  modified  by  habit,  sex,  tempe¬ 
rament,  and  individual  disposition  ;  they  become  confused,  weaken¬ 
ed,  or  elevated  in  diseases ;  the  physical  injuries  of  the  brain 
weaken,  or  destroy  them  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
any  explanation  more  than  the  other  actions  of  the  organ  ;  and 
setting  aside  all  hypothetical  ideas,  they  are  capable  of  being  stu¬ 
died  only  by  observation  and  experience. 

We  must  also  be  cautious  in  imagining  that  the  study  of  the  its  study  not 
functions  of  the  brain  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  other  organs,  than  that  of 
and  that  it  appertains  peculiarly  to  metaphysics.  By  keeping  close  functions, 
to  observation,  and  avoiding  carefully  any  theory,  or  conjecture, 
this  study  becomes  purely  physiological,  and  perhaps  it  is  easier 
than  the  most  part  of  the  other  functions,  on  account  of  the  facili¬ 
ty  with  which  the  phenomena  can  be  produced  and  observed. 

The  study  of  the  understanding,  from  whatever  cause,  is  not  at  of  the  under. 

.  standing  and 

present  an  essential  part  or  physiology;  the  science  which  treats  of  ideology, 
particularly  of  it  is  Ideology.  Whoever  may  wish  to  acquire  an 
extensive  knowledge  on  this  interesting  subject,  should  consult  the 
works  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Condillac,  Cabanis,  and  especially  the 
excellent  book  of  M.  Destutt  Tracy,  entitled  “  Elements  of  ideo¬ 
logy.”  We  will  present  here  only  some  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  science. 

The  innumerable  phenomena  which  form  the  intellect  of  man, 
are  only  modifications  of  the  faculty  of  perception.  If  they  are 
examined  attentively,  this  truth,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  mo¬ 
dern  metaphysicians,  will  be  found  very  clear. 
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Fourmodifi-  There  are  four  principal  modifications  of  tlie  faculty  of  percep- 

eations  of  the  , 
faculty  of  per.  tlOU  : 
eei)tion. 

1st,  Sensibility,  or  the  action  of  the  brain,  by  which  we  receive 
impressions,  either  from  within,  or  from  without. 

2(1,  Memory,  or  the  faculty  of  reproducing  impressions,  or  sen¬ 
sations  formerly  received. 

3d,  The  faculty  of  perceiving  the  relations  which  sensations 
have  to  each  other, — or  the  Judgment* 

4th,  The  Desires,  or  the  Will. 


Of  sensibility . 

Of  sensibility.  What  wc  have  said  of  the  sensations  generally,  is  entirely  ap¬ 
plicable  to  sensibility ;  for  this  reason,  we  only  mention  here  that 
this  faculty  exerts  itself  in  two  ways  very  different.  In  the  first, 
the  phenomenon  happens  unknown  to  us ;  in  the  second,  we  are 
aware  of  it,  we  perceive  the  sensation.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
body  may  act  upon  one  of  our  senses,  that  a  nerve  transmit  to  the 
brain  the  impression  which  is  produced — it  is  not  enough  that  this 
organ  receive  the  impression  :  in  order  that  there  may  be  really  a 
sensation,  the  brain  must  perceive  the  impression  received.  An 
impression  thus  perceived  is  called,  in  Ideology,  a  perception,  or 
an  idea, 

S’^semibiiity^*  These  two  modcs  of  sensibility  may  be  easily  verified  upon  our¬ 
selves.  For  example,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  number  of  bodies 
have  a  continual  action  upon  our  senses  without  our  being  aware 
of  it :  this  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  habit. 

Sensibility  is  infinitely  variable :  in  certain  persons  it  is  very 
obtuse  ;  in  others  it  is  very  elevated :  generally  a  good  organiza¬ 
tion  keeps  between  the  extremes. 

dfffe\-enf  ages.  Sensibility  is  vivid  in  infancy  and  youth ;  it  continues  in  a  de¬ 

gree  something  less  marked  until  past  tlie  age  of  manhood  ;  in  old 
age  it  suffers  an  evident  diminution  ;  and  very  old  persons  appear 
quite  insensible  to  all  the  ordinary  causes  of  sensations. 

With  what  part  of  the  brain  is  sensibility  more  immediately 
Parts  of  brain  Connected?  To  this  important  question  we  can  now  answer 

contobiTting  witli  soiiie  degree  of  precision.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
xubibiiity.  ^  nerves  which  especially  contributes  to  that  phenomenon. 
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They  are  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  superior  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  I 
have  sliewn  hy  experiments,  that  if  these  nerves  are  cut,  all 
sensibility  is  extinguished  in  the  parts  whereon  they  are  distri¬ 
buted. 

Experiment  likewise  teaches,  that  if  we  cut  the  posterior  fasci¬ 
culi  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  general  sensibility  of  the  trunk  is 
abolished.  With  respect  to  that  of  the  head,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  face  and  its  cavities,  I  have  demonstrated  that  it  depends 
upon  the  fifth  pair.  If  the  nerve  is  cut  before  escaping  from  the 
cranium,  all  the  sensibility  of  the  face  is  lost.  The  same  result 
takes  place  if  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  divided  upon  the  sides  of 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  below  the  level  of  the  first  of 

cervical  vertebra,  in  order  that  a  lateral  section  of  the  medulla 
may  not  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  general  sensibility  .of  the 
face  and  senses.  As  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  approaches  a  good 
deal  to  the  posterior  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  seem 
the  principal  organs  of  the  sensibility  of  the  trunk,  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  continuity  between  these  filaments  and  the  fifth 
pair  :  but  the  fact  has  not  been  demonstrated,  neither  by  anatomy 
nor  physiological  experiments. 

It  is  not  then  in  the  brain  proper,  nor  in  the  cerebellum,  that  Sensation  not 
the  principal  seat  of  sensibility,  or  of  the  special  senses,  is  placed. 

Of  this  I  give  yet  another  demonstration,  which  I  consider 
satisfactory.  Remove  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  and  cerebel¬ 
lum  in  a  mammiferous  animal ;  endeavour  then  to  ascertain  if  it  can 
experience  sensations,  and  you  will  easily  know  that  it  is  sensible 
to  odours,  savours,  sounds,  and  sapid  impressions.  It  is  therefore 
pretty  certain  that  the  sensations  have  not  their  seat  in  the  hemi¬ 
spheres. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  senses  just  given,  I  have  not  men- Effect  of  their 

,  .  ,  ,  ......  ,.  T  subtraction 

tioned  Sight ;  because,  m  tact,  it  is  quite  m  a  peculiar  case.  It  upon  vision, 
results  from  the  experiments  of  MM.  Rolando  and  Flourens, 
that  vision  is  abolished  by  the  abstraction  of  the  hemispheres.  If 
the  right  hemisphere  is  removed,  it  is  the  left  eye  which  ceases  to 
act,  and  vice  versa. 

The  reality  of  this  fact  may  appear  somewhat  the  better  con¬ 
firmed,  that  I  myself  doubted  for  some  time  its  accuracy,  till,  in 
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Effect  of  a 
wound  of  the 
thalamus 
opticus. 


Parts  of  the 
brain  neces¬ 
sary  to  the 
sense  of  sight. 


order  to  satisfy  myself,  I  verified  it  by  a  great  number  of  experi¬ 
ments. 

Injury  of  the  thalamus  opticus  in  mammalia,  is  also  followed 
by  the  loss  of  sight  in  the  opposite  eye.  I  have  never  seen  that 
any  thing,  except  injury  of  the  optic  tubercles,  or  of  the  7iates, 
impaired  vision  in  the  mammalia  ;  but  this  effect  is  especially  ap¬ 
parent  in  birds.  In  the  latter,  abstraction  of  the  hemispheres 
renders  the  eye  insensible  to  the  most  vivid  light. 

Thus  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  vision  are  manifold.  To  the  exercise  of  that  sense,  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  hemispheres,  of  the  thalami,  and  perhaps  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  finally,  of  the  fifth  pair,  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  influence  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  of  the  optic  thalami,  is  transverse,  or  crosswise,  whilst  that  of 
the  fifth  pair  is  direct. 

If  we  ask  why  the  sense  of  sight  differs  so  much  from  the  other 
senses  in  relation  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  nervous 
parts  which  contribute  to  it,  we  shall  find  that  vision  very  rai*ely 
consists  in  a  simple  impression  of  light ;  that  even  that  impres¬ 
sion  may  take  place  without  being  followed  by  vision  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  optic  apparatus  is  almost  always 
united  to  an  intellectual  or  instinctive  operation,  by  which  we 
establish  the  distance,  magnitude,  form,  and  motion  of  bodies  ;  a 
process,  in  short,  which  probably  demands  the  intervention  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  hemispheres. 


Of  memory* 

Of  memory.  The  brain  is  not  only  capable  of  perceiving  sensations,  but  it 
possesses  the  faculty  of  reproducing  those  it  has  already  perceived. 
This  cerebral  action  is  called  remembrance,  when  the  ideas  are 
reproduced  which  have  not  been  long  received  ;  it  is  called  recol¬ 
lection,  when  the  ideas  are  of  an  older  date.  An  old  man  who 
recalls  the  events  of  his  youth,  has  recollection  ;  he  who  recalls 
the  sensations  which  he  had  last  year,  has  memory,  or  remem¬ 
brance. 

Reminiscence  is  an  idea  produced  which  one  does  not  remem¬ 
ber  having  had  before. 


Reminis¬ 

cence. 
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Ill  childhood  and  youth  memory  is  very  vivid,  as  well  as  sensi- Memory  in 

^  .  different  ages, 

bility  :  it  is  therefore  at  this  age  that  the  greatest  variety  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  acquired,  particularly  that  sort  which  does  not  require 
much  reflection ;  such  as  history,  languages,  the  descriptive 
sciences,  &c.  Memory  afterwards  weakens  along  with  age :  in 
the  adult,  it  diminishes  ;  in  old  age,  it  fails  almost  completely. 

There  are,  however,  individuals  who  preserve  their  memory  to  a 
very  advanced  age  ;  but  if  this  does  not  depend  on  great  exercise, 
as  happens  with  actors,  it  exists  often  only  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  intellectual  faculties. 

The  sensations  are  recalled  with  ease  in  proportion  as  they  are 
vivid.  The  remembrance  of  internal  sensations  is  almost  always 
confused ;  certain  diseases  of  the  brain  destroy  the  memory  en¬ 
tirely. 

The  memory  may  be  exercised  in  an  almost  exclusive  manner  Different 
upon  very  different  subjects  :  there  is  a  memory  of  words,  of  memory, 
places,  of  names,  of  forms,  of  music,  &c.  It  is  rare  that  one  man 
enjoys  a  union  of  all  these  memories  :  they  scarcely  show  them¬ 
selves,  except  in  an  insulated  or  solitary  state,  and  almost  always 
form  the  most  distinguishing  trait  of  that  understanding  of  which 
they  constitute  a  part. 

Diseases  also  afford  us  a  few  psychologick  analyses  of  memory  : 
one  sick  person  loses  the  remembrance  of  proper  names,  another 
that  of  substantives,  a  third  that  of  numbers,  and  cannot  count 
beyond  three  or  four.  Another  patient  forgets  even  his  own 
language,  and  thus  loses  the  power  of  expressing  himself  on  any 
subject.  In  all  these  cases,  after  death,  we  observe  more  or  less 
extensive  lesions  of  the  brain,  and  medulla  oblongata  :  but  morbid 
anatomy  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  any  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  part  injured,  and  the  species  of  memory  abolished  ;  so 
that  we  know  not  hitherto  whether  any  point  of  the  brain  be 
particularly  destined  to  the  exercise  of  memory.* 


Phrenology,  which  I  scruple  not  to  denominate  a  p'seudo-science,  such  as 
was  formerly  astrology  or  necromancy,  has  attempted  to  localise  the  different 
kinds  of  memories  ;  but  these  endeavours,  laudable  in  themselves,  cannot  yet  bear 
examination. 


It 
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Of  judgment. 

The  judgment  is  the  most  important  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
We  acquire  all  our  knowledge  by  this  faculty  ;  without  it  our  life 
would  be  merely  vegetative  ;  we  would  have  no  idea  either  of  the 
existence  of  other  bodies,  or  of  our  own ;  for  these  two  sorts  of 
notions,  like  all  our  knowledge,  are  the  consequence  of  our  faculty 
of  judging. 

To  judge  is  to  establish  a  relation  between  two  ideas,  or  be- 
tween  two  groups  of  ideas.  When  I  judge  of  the  goodness  of  a 
work,  I  feel  that  the  idea  of  goodness  belongs  to  the  book  which 
I  have  read  ;  I  establish  a  relation,  I  form  to  myself  an  idea  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  which  arises  from  sensibility  and  memory. 
Reasoning.  A  Continuation  of  judgments  linked  together  form  an  inference, 
or  process  of  reasoning. 

oTj^ldging^  We  see  how  important  it  is  to  judge  justly,  that  is,  to  establish 
justly.  only  those  relations  which  really  exist.  If  I  judge  that  a  poison¬ 
ous  substance  is  salutary,  I  am  in  danger  of  losing  my  life  ;  my 
false  judgment  is  therefore  hurtful.  It  is  the  same  with  all  those 
relations  of  the  same  kind.  Almost  all  the  misfortunes  which 
oppress  man  in  a  moral  sense,  arise  from  errors  of  judgment ; 
crimes,  vices,  bad  conduct,  spring  from  false  judgment. 

The  science  of  logic  has  for  its  end  the  teaching  of  just  reason¬ 
ing  ;  but  pure  judgment,  or  good  sense,  and  false  judgment,  or 
xurongheadedness^  depend  on  organization.  We  cannot  change  in 
Gen.  IS,  wit,  this  I’espect :  we  must  remain  as  nature  has  made  us.  There  are 

iraag. nation.  ^  ^ 

men  endowed  with  the  precious  gift  of  finding  relations  of  things 
which  had  never  been  perceived  before.  If  these  relations  are 
very  important,  and  beneficial  to  humanity,  the  authors  are  men 
of  genius  :  if  the  relations  are  of  less  importance,  they  are  consi¬ 
dered  men  of  wit,  of  imagination.  Men  differ  principally  by  their 
manner  of  feeling  different  relations,  or  of  judging.  The  judgment 
seems  to  be  injured  by  an  extreme  vivacity  of  sensations  ;  hence 
we  see  that  faculty  become  more  perfect  with  age. 

It  is  not  known  what  part  of  the  brain  serves  for  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  seat  of  the  judgment ;  it  was  long  thought  to  be  in  the 
hemispheres,  but  nothing  proves  it  distinctly. 
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OJ'  the  desire.,  or  the  ivilL 

We  £>’ive  the  name  of  will  to  that  modification  of  the  faculty  ofwiii,  orde- 
perception  by  which  we  form  desires.  It  is  generally  the  effect  of 
our  judgment ;  but  what  is  remarkable,  oui’  happiness  or  our 
misery  are  necessarily  connected  with  it.  When  we  satisfy  our  Happiness  or 

...  misery. 

desires  we  are  happy  ;  but  we  are  miserable  if  our  desires  be  not 
fulfilled  ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  give  such  a  direction  to  our  de¬ 
sires  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  happiness.  We  ought  not 
to  desire  things  which  cannot  be  obtained :  we  ought  to  avoid, 
even  with  greater  care,  those  things  which  are  hurtful ;  for  in  such 
cases  we  must  be  unhappy  whether  our  desires  are  satisfied  or 
not.  Morality  is  a  science  which  tends  to  give  the  best  possible 
direction  to  our  desires. 

The  desires  are  generally  confounded  with  that  cerebral  action 
which  governs  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscles.  I  think 
it  beneficial  to  their  study,  to  establish  the  distinction  between  them. 

Such  are  the  four  principal  shades  of  the  faculty  of  perception, 
otherwise  called  the  simple  Jaculties  of  the  mind.  By  combina¬ 
tion  and  re-action  upon  each  other,  they  constitute  the  intelligence 
of  man,  and  of  the  most  perfect  animals  ;  with  this  difference,  that 
in  animals  they  remain  nearly  in  their  natural  state,  whereas  man 
uses  them  in  a  different  manner,  and  thence  assumes  the  intellec¬ 
tual  superiority  which  distinguishes  him. 

The  faculty  of  generalizing,  which  consists  in  creating  signs  to  Faculty  of 
represent  ideas,  in  thinking  by  means  of  these  signs,  and  in  form-  ^ 

ing  abstract  ideas,  is  what  characterises  the  human  intellect,  and 
which  allows  it  to  extend  itself  to  the  prodigious  compass  mani¬ 
fested  in  ci^dlized  nations  ;  but  this  faculty  necessarily  depends  on 
the  state  of  society.  A  human  being  separated  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  who,  even  in  his  first  years,  had  no  intercourse  with 
his  species,  of  which  there  are  several  examples,  would  differ  very 
little  from  animals ;  he  would  be  limited  to  the  four  simple 
faculties  of  the  mind.  There  are  even  individuals  to  whom  na¬ 
ture,  by  a  vicious  organization,  has  refused  the  faculty  of  employ¬ 
ing  signs,  and  forming  abstractions,  or  general  ideas  :  they  remain 
all  their  lives  in  a  state  of  stupidity,  as  is  seen  in  idiots. 
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The  physical  circumstances  in  which  man  finds  himself  placed, 
have  generally  a  great  influence  upon  the  degi'ee  of  extension  of 
liis  intelligence.  If  he  procure  his  subsistence  with  ease  ;  if  he 
satisfy  all  the  necessities  of  his  organization,  he  will  be  in  the  most 
favourable  state  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  to  give  the 
rein  to  his  mental  faculties  :  this  happens  in  civilized  countries. 
But  if  man  can  with  difficulty  provide  for  his  subsistence,  and  for 
his  other  wants,  his  intelligence  being  always  directed  to  one 
point,  will  remain  in  an  imperfect  state  :  this  happens  with  sava¬ 
ges,  enslaved  peasantry,  See, 


OF  INSTINCT  AND  THE  PASSIONS. 


Of  instinct. 


Instinct  of 
two  sorts. 


Double  de¬ 
sign. 


Man  has  two 
sorts  of  in. 
stinct. 


Animals  are  not  abandoned  by  nature  to  themselves ;  they  are 
all  employed  in  a  series  of  actions ;  whence  results  that  marvellous 
whole  that  is  seen  amongst  organized  beings.  To  incline  animals 
to  the  punctual  execution  of  those  actions  which  are  necessary  for 
them,  nature  has  provided  them  with  instinct ;  that  is,  propensi¬ 
ties,  inclinations,  wants,  by  which  they  are  constantly  excited,  and 
forced  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature. 

Instinct  may  exist  in  two  different  modes,  with  or  without 
knowledge  of  the  end.  The  first  is  enlightened  instinct,  the  second 
is  blind  instinct ;  the  one  is  particularly  the  gift  of  man,  the  other 
belongs  to  animals. 

In  examining  carefully  the  numerous  phenomena  which  depend 
on  instinct,  we  see  that  there  is  a  double  design  in  every  animal : 
1st,  the  preservation  of  the  individual ;  2d,  the  preservation  of  the 
species.  Every  animal  fulfils  this  end  in  its  own  way,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  organization  :  there  are  therefore  as  many  different 
instincts  as  there  are  different  species  ;  and  as  the  organization 
varies  in  individuals,  instinct  presents  individual  differences  some¬ 
times  strongly  marked. 

We  recognise  two  sorts  of  instinct  in  man  :  the  one  depends 
more  evidently  on  his  organization,  on  his  animal  state  ;  he  pre¬ 
sents  it  in  whatever  state  he  is  found.  This  sort  of  instinct  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  animals.  The  other  kind  of  instinct 
springs  from  the  social  state  ;  and,  without  doubt,  depends  on  or- 
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ganization  ;  What  vital  phenomenon  does  not  depend  on  it  ?  But 
it  does  not  display  itself,  except  when  man  lives  in  civilized  socie¬ 
ty,  and  when  he  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  that  state. 

To  the  first,  that  may  be  called  animal  instinct,  belong  hunger.  Animal  in- 

1*1  •  •  •  11  stinct. 

thirst,  the  necessity  of  clothing,  of  a  covering  from  the  weather  ; 
the  desire  of  agreeable  sensations  ;  the  fear  of  pain  and  of  death  ; 
the  desire  to  injure  others,  if  there  is  any  danger  to  be  feared  from 
them,  or  any  advantage  to  arise  from  hurting  them  ;  the  venereal 
appetite ;  the  interest  inspired  by  children ;  inclination  to  imi¬ 
tation  ;  to  live  in  society,  which  leads  man  to  pass  through  the 
different  degrees  of  civilization,  &c.  These  different  instinctive 
feelings  incline  him  to  concur  in  the  established  order  of  organized 
beings.  Man  is,  of  all  the  animals,  the  one  whose  natural  wants 
are  most  numerous,  and  of  the  greatest  variety;  this  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  of  his  intelligence  :  if  he  had  only  these  wants, 
he  would  have  always  a  marked  superiority  over  the  animals. 

When  man,  living  in  society,  can  easily  provide  for  all  the  wants  social  instinct, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  he  has  then  time,  and  powers  of  action 
more  than  his  original  wants  require :  new  wants  arise,  that  may 
he  called  social  wants  :  such  is  that  of  a  lively  perception  of  ex¬ 
istence  ;  a  want  which,  the  more  it  is  satisfied,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes,  because,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  sensations 
become  blunted  by  habit. 

This  want  of  a  vivid  existence,  added  to  the  continually  increas¬ 
ing  feebleness  of  the  sensations,  causes  a  mechanical  restlessness, 
vague  desires,  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  vivid  sensations 
formerly  felt ;  in  order  to  escape  from  this  state,  man  is  continual¬ 
ly  forced  to  change  his  object,  or  to  overstrain  sensations  of  the 
same  kind.  Thence  arises  an  inconstancy  which  never  permits 
our  desires  to  rest,  and  a  progression  of  desires,  which,  always 
annihilated  by  enjoyment,  and  irritated  by  remembrance,  proceed 
forward  without  end  :  thence  arises  eiinui,  by  which  the  civilized 
idler  is  incessantly  tormented. 

The  want  of  vivid  sensations  is  balanced  by  the  love  of  repose 
and  idleness  in  the  opulent  classes  of  society.  These  contradic¬ 
tory  feelings  modify  each  other,  and  from  their  reciprocal  re-action 
results  the  love  of  power,  of  consideration,  of  fortune,  &c.,  which 
give  us  the  means  of  satisfying  both. 

These  two  instinctive  sensations  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
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spring  from  the  social  state  ;  a  crowd  of  others  arise  from  it,  equal¬ 
ly  real,  though  less  important ;  besides,  the  natural  wants  become 
so  changed,  as  no  longer  to  be  known  ;  hunger  is  often  replaced  by 
a  capricious  taste  ;  the  venereal  desires  by  a  feeling  of  quite 
another  nature,  &c. 

The  natural  wants  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  those 
which  arise  from  society  ;  these,  in  their  turn,  modify  the  former; 
and  if  we  add  age,  temperament,  sex,  &c.,  which  tend  to  change 
every  sort  of  want,  we  will  have  an  idea  of  the  difliculty  which  the 
study  of  the  instinct  of  man  presents.  This  part  of  physiology  is 
also  scarcely  begun.  We  remark,  however,  that  the  social  wants 
necessarily  carry  along  with  them  the  enlargement  of  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  there  is  no  comparison  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the 
mind,  between  a  man  in  the  higher  class  of  society?  and  a  man 
whose  physical  powers  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  provide  for  his 
natural  wants. 

The  instincts,  the  innate  dispositions,  occupy  phrenologists  much 
at  present ;  their  efforts  are  particularly  directed  to  the  triple  ob¬ 
ject  of  ascertaining^  of  classing-,  the  instinctive  dispositions,  and, 
above  all,  of  assigning  to  them  distinct  organs  in  the  brain  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  are  still  far  from  seeing  their  at¬ 
tempts  crowned  with  success. 


Of  the  passions. 


Of  the  pas¬ 
sions. 


Two  sorts  of 
passions. 


Animal  pas¬ 
sions. 


By  passion,  is  generally  understood  an  instinctive  feeling  become 
extreme  and  exclusive.  A  man  of  strong  passions  neither  hears, 
sees,  nor  exists,  but  through  the  feeling  which  agitates  him  ;  and 
as  the  violence  of  this  feeling  is  such  that  it  is  extremely  painful, 
it  has  been  called  passion,  or  si  firing.  The  passions  have  the 
same  end  as  instinct ;  like  them,  they  incline  animals  to  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  laws  of  animated  nature. 

We  see  in  man  passions  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  which  consist  of  animal  wants,  become  excessive ;  but 
he  has  others  which  are  displayed  only  in  the  social  state ;  these 
are  social  wants  grown  to  excess. 

The  animal  passions  have  a  twofold  design,  which  we  have 
described  in  speaking  of  natural  instinct ;  that  is,  the  preservation 
of  the  individual,  and  of  the  species. 
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To  the  preservation  of  the  individual  belong  fear,  anger,  sor¬ 
row,  hatred,  excessive  hunger,  &c.  To  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  excessive  venereal  desires,  jealousy ;  the  fury,  which  is 
felt  when  our  offspring  are  in  danger,  &c. 

Nature  has  made  this  sort  of  passion  very  powerful,  and  it  is 
equally  so  in  a  state  of  civilization. 

The  passions  which  belong  to  the  social  state  are  only  the  so- Social  pas- 
cial  wants  carried  to  excess.  Ambition  is  the  inordinate  love 
of  power ;  avarice,  the  love  of  riches,  become  excessive  ;  hatred 
and  revenge,  that  natural  and  impetuous  desire  to  injure  whoever 
hurts  us  ;  the  passion  of  gaming,  and  almost  all  the  vices,  which 
are  also  passions,  are  violent  inclinations  to  increase  the  feeling 
of  existence ;  violent  love  is  an  elevation  of  the  venereal  desires, 

&c. 

Some  of  the  passions  are  allayed,  or  extinguished,  by  gratifica¬ 
tion  ;  others  become  more  irritated  by  it :  the  first  sort  are,  there¬ 
fore,  often  the  cause  of  happiness,  as  is  seen  in  philanthropy  and 
love  ;  whilst  the  latter  sort  necessarily  cause  misery  :  misers,  am- 
bitious,  and  envious  people,  are  examples  of  the  last. 

If  our  necessities  develope  the  intellect,  the  passions  are  the 
principle,  or  the  cause,  of  every  thing  great  which  man  performs, 
whether  good  or  bad.  Great  poets,  heroes,  great  criminals,  and 
conquerors,  are  men  of  strong  passions. 

Shall  we  speak  of  the  seat  of  the  passions  ?  Shall  we  say,  like  seat  of  the 
Bichat,  that  they  reside  in  organic  life  ?  or  like  the  ancients,  and 
certain  moderns,  that  anger  resides  in  the  head,  courage  in  the 
heart,  fear  in  the  semilunar  ganglion,  &c.  ?  But  the  passions  are 
internal  sensations ;  they  can  have  no  seat.  They  are  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  particularly  of  that  of  the 
brain  :  they  admit,  then,  of  no  explanation.  They  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  directed,  calmed,  or  extinguished  ;  but  not  explained.* 


*  This  should  be  the  proper  place  to  treat  of  the  use  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  in  regard  to  the  understanding  and  instincts  ;  but  the  subject  is  still  too 
much  involved  in  conjecture  for  an  elementary  work.  1  have  been  engaged,  at 
intervals,  on  experiments  directed  to  this  point,  and  will  make  the  results  known 
as  soon  as  they  appear  worthy  of  public  notice. 
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OF  THE  VOICE  AND  MOVEMENTS. 

The  functions  that  we  have  hitherto  examined,  rest  all  upon  the 
faculty  of  feeling :  by  this  faculty  we  know  what  exists  around 
us,  and  what  we  are  ourselves.  To  terminate  the  history  of  the 
relative  functions,  there  remain  to  be  spoken  of  those  functions,  by 
means  of  which  we  act  upon  external  bodies,  produce  upon  them 
the  changes  we  think  necessary,  and  express  our  feelings  and  ideas 
to  the  beings  which  surround  us.  These  functions  are  only  shades 
of  the  same  phenomenon,  muscular  contractions  :  So  that  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  feeling  on  the  one  part,  and  muscular  contraction  on  the 
other,  constitute  the  whole  of  our  life  of  relation.  We  will  first 
treat  generally  of  muscular  contraction,  and  will  then  explain  its 
two  principal  results,  voice  and  motion. 

Of  muscular  contraction. 

Muscular  contraction,  which  is  likewise  named  animal  contract 
tion,  is  not  a  vital  property,  at  least  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  understand  this  word ;  it  results  from  the 
successive  or  simultaneous  action  of  a  number  of  organs  ;  it  ought 
in  consequence  to  be  considered  as  a  function. 

Parts  of  the  brain  which  appear  more  particularly  destined 

to  motion. 

Certain  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  seem  more  particular¬ 
ly  destined  to  motion :  such  are,  in  proceeding  from  before  back¬ 
wards,  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami  in  their  inferior  part, 
the  crura  cerebri,  the  pons  varolii,  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  anterior  fas¬ 
ciculi  of  the  medulla  spinalis  :  we  shall  immediately  cite  the  facts 
upon  which  we  found,  when  assigning  these  parts  as  having  a  re¬ 
markable  influence  upon  our  motions. 

Nerves  of  motion. 

Anatomists  have  long  sought  to  distinguish  nerves  of  sense 
from  nerves  of  motion.  They  have  applied  themselves  with  so 
much  the  more  zeal  to  this  research,  that  every  day’s  experience 
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shows  the  two  phenomena  insulated  by  disease.  We  see  fre¬ 
quently,  in  fact,  one  part  lose  its  sensibility,  and  preserve  its 
power  of  motion,  or,  conversely,  lose  its  motion  and  retain  its 
sensibility.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  establish  this  dis¬ 
tinction  by  experiment  ;  and  it  is  generally  known,  at  present, 
since  my  inquiry,  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are 
the  nerves  which  essentially  belong  to  the  motion  of  all  parts  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs. 

With  regard  to  the  face,  it  results,  from  a  beautiful  experiment  Serves  of  the 
of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  that  the  nerve  of  the  seventh  pair,  is  peculiarly 
the  organ  which  is  subservient  to  the  motions  of  the  palpebrae, 
cheeks,  and  lips.  Experiment  has  also  taught  me,  that  the  hypoglos^ 
sal  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves  are  more  particularly  destined  to 
the  motions  of  the  tongue ;  as  the  muscular  portion  of  the  fifth 
pair  directs  those  of  the  jaws,  and  as  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
pairs,  concur  more  especially  in  the  movements  of  the  iris  and 
globe  of  the  eye.  We  shall  return  to  these  newly  discovered 
facts,  at  the  article  of  partial  motions.  I  have  elsewhere  delivered 
experimental  proofs,  that  the  eighth  pair  directs  the  motions  of  the 
glottis,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  article  voice. 

Messieurs  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  recently  been  occupied  with 
the  structure  of  the  nerves  which  go  to  the  muscles,  and  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  modified,  when  once  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  muscular  fibres.  A  great  number  of  observations  made  with 
the  microscope  upon  the  nerves  of  the  hare,  the  guinea  pig,  and 
the  frog,  have  demonstrated  to  them,  that  undgr  a  magnifier 
which  merely  enlarges  the  diameter  ten  or  fifteen  times,  the  nerves 
present  at  their  surface  bands  alternately  white  and  dark,  which 
resemble  in  a  striking  manner  the  contour  of  a  serrated  spiral 
placed  under  the  cellular  envelope.  But  that  appearance  is  il¬ 
lusory,  and  depends  simply  upon  a  small  fold  of  the  envelope, 
which  loses  its  transparency  in  one  particular  point,  and  preserves 
it  in  another.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  by  drawing  gently  at 
the  nervous  filament  placed  under  the  lens,  the  whole  disappears. 

When  we  take  a  nerve,  and  dividing  it  longitudinally,  spread  it 
out  under  water,  we  observe  that  it  is  composed  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  small  parallel  filaments,  equal  in  thickness.  These  filaments 
are  flat,  and  composed  of  four  elementary  fibres,  disposed  very 
nearly  on  the  same  plane.  These  fibres  are  themselves  composed 
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of  a  series  of  globules.  See  plate,  vol.  iii.  of  the  Journal  de  Phy^ 
siolosie^  Messieurs  Prevost  and  Dumas  find  that  there  was  about 

o 

16,000  of  these  fibres  in  a  cylindrical  nerve  of  *03937  (—  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  for  example,  in  the  crural  nerve  of  a  frog. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

The  name  of  muscular  system  is  given  to  the  whole  muscles 
taken  collectively. 

The  form,  the  disposition,  &c.,  of  the  muscles  are  infinitely  va¬ 
rious.  A  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  muscular  fasciculi, 
which  are  composed  of  fibres  still  smaller ;  these  result  from  fibres 
of  a  less  volume  ;  at  last,  by  successive  division,  we  arrive  at  a 
very  small  fibre  which  is  no  longer  divisible,  but  which  perhaps 
might  be  so  if  our  means  of  division  were  more  perfect.  This 
indivisible  filament  is  the  muscular  fibre.  There  have  been  many 
suppositions  as  to  its  form,  size,  position,  and  the  nature  of  the 
atoms  which  compose  it.  It  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
muscles  to  which  it  belongs.  It  preserves  always  a  right  line,  and 
does  not  divide  nor  become  confounded  with  the  fibres  of  the  same 
sort ;  it  is  covered  with  a  very  fine  cellular  tissue  :  soft,  and  easi¬ 
ly  tom  in  the  dead  body,  it,  on  the  contrary,  presents  in  the  living 
one  a  resistance  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  quite  astonish¬ 
ing;  it  is  essentially  composed  oi  fibrin  and  osmazome,  receives  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  and  at  least  one  nervous  filament.  Some  ana¬ 
tomists  pretend  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves  and 
the  vessels  are  disposed  of  after  aniving  at  the  tissue  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  fibre,  but  they  have  said  nothing  satisfactory  on  this  point. 

The  researches  in  which  we  can  best  confide  upon  this  subject 
are  those  which  have  been  made  a  little  ago  by  Messieurs  Prevost 
and  Dumas  ;  these  (young  and  learned)  naturalists  have  followed 
with  the  microscope  the  distribution  of  the  nervous  fibres,  and  they 
assure  us,  that  they  neither  become  confused,  nor  vanish  obscurely 
among  the  muscles,  but  that  ,they  form  at  that  point  a  curve  or 
loop,  which  proceeds  from  one  nerve  to  another,  and  which  finally 
re-ascends  in  the  direction  of  the  brain,  after  having  traversed  the 
muscle.*  According  to  the  same  authors,  each  filament  has  one 
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extremity  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  man*ow,  descends 
towards  a  muscle,  and  making  part  of  a  nervous  trunk,  then  tra¬ 
verses  one  or  more  muscular  fibres,  and  finally  proceeds  to  regain 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  medulla  by  re-ascending  along  a  nervous 
trunk. 

Every  muscular  fibre  is  fixed  by  its  two  extremities  to  fibrous 
prolongations,  tendons,  ajjoneiiroses,  which  are  the  conductors 
of  its  power  when  it  contracts. 

Muscular  contraction,  such  as  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  state  conditions 
of  life,  supposes  the  fi'ee  exercise  or  the  brain,  or  the  nerves  which  muscular  con- 

traction. 

enter  the  muscles,  and  of  the  muscles  themselves.  Every  one  of 
these  organs  ought  to  receive  arterial  blood,  and  the  venous 
blood  ought  not  to  remain  too  long  in  its  tissue.  If  one  of  these 
conditions  is  wanting,  the  muscular  contraction  is  weakened,  in¬ 
jured,  or  rendered  impossible. 


Phenomena  of  muscular  contraction. 

Examined  with  a  very  weak  magnifier,  the  muscular  fibres  zigzag  flexion 
which  form  a  muscle,  are  parallel  and  straight,  if  the  muscle  be  in 
a  state  of  repose,  but  very  much  disposed  to  change  their  position. 

If  by  any  cause  the  muscle  comes  to  contract  itself,  immediately 
there  appears  in  the  muscular  fibres,  a  most  remarkable  phenome* 
non,  and  which  had  only  been  vaguely  observed  before  the  re* 
searches  of  Messieurs  Prevost  and  Dumas.  All  at  once  the  fibres 
bend  themselves  into  a  zigzag  direction  ;  and  present  in  an  instant  a 
great  number  of  angular  and  regularly  opposed  undulations,  thus, 

If  the  cause  which  had  led  to  the  contraction  ceases, 

:  the  parallelism  of  the  fibres  is  reproduced  with  the  same  rapidity 
with  which  it  had  been  destroyed. 

In  repeating  that  experiment,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  that  the 
•  flexions  of  each  fibre  take  place  in  certain  determinate  points,  and 
■  never  in  others.  The  strongest  contractions  never  extend  so  far 
as  to  produce  angles  of  above  50  degrees.  One  fact  very  worthy 
of  interest,  and  which  has  been  observed  by  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
is,  that  the  nervous  filaments  which  traverse  the  muscular  fibres, 
pass  exactly  through  the  points  where  the  angles  of  flexion  are 
produced,  and  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  fibres. 
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contracted  Elevations,  that  the  contracted,  that  is  to  say,  the  angular  fibre,  is  not 

not  shortened.  ^  ^  ^  , 

shortened :  and  that  thus  in  contraction,  the  extremities  of  the 
fibre  approach,  but  that  the  fibre  itself  has  lost  nothing  of  its  length. 
They  anived  at  this  result,  both  by  directly  measuring  the  con¬ 
tracted  fibre,  and  by  calculating  the  angles  produced. 

It  was  long  doubtful  whether  the  muscle  contracting,  was  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  in  regard  to  volume.  Borelli  maintained  that 
there  was  an  augmentation ;  Glisson  supported  the  contrary,  and 
referred  to  experiment.  He  plunged  the  arm  of  a  man  into  a  jar 
filled  with  water,  and  thought  that  he  perceived  a  descent  of  the 
water  from  its  level,  at  the  moment  in  which  he  ordered  the  man 
to  contract  his  muscles.  This  experiment,  repeated  with  more 
precautions  by  M.  Carlisle,  has  presented  an  opposite  result ;  but 
it  is  understood  that  this  mode  of  experimenting  is  far  from  pre¬ 
senting  the  necessary  precision,  since  no  account  is  made  of  the 
changes  which  must  at  the  same  time  take  place,  both  in  the  skin 
and  cellular  membrane.^ 

Musciesdonot  M.  Bai’zoletti  made  the  experiment  in  a  manner  which  leaves 

change  their  ^ 

volume.  nothing  to  be  supplied  :  he  suspended  in  a  flask  the  posterior  half 
of  a  frog,  filled  it  with  water,  and  shut  it  with  a  cork,  through 
which  passed  a  straight  graduated  tube.  He  then  caused  the 
muscle  to  contract  by  means  of  galvanism,  but  in  no  instance  did 
he  find  the  level  of  the  liquid  change  in  the  tube.  It  is  then  quite 
certain  that  the  volume  of  the  muscles  changes  not  during  contrac¬ 
tion. 

Apparent  When  a  muscle  contracts,  its  fibres  shorten,  become  hard,  with 

muscular  coil- more  or  less  rapidity,  without  any  preparatory  oscillation  or  hesi¬ 
tation  ;  they  acquire  all  at  once  such  an  elasticity,  that  they  are 
capable  of  vibrating,  or  producing  sounds.  The  colour  of  the 
muscle  does  not  appear  to  change  in  the  instant  of  contraction ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  tendency  to  become  displaced,  which  the 
cqooneuroses  oppose. 

The  whole  of  the  sensible  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction 
goes  on  in  the  muscles  ;  but  to  a  certainty  no  action  can  take  place 
without  the  immediate  influence  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves. 

If  the  brain  of  a  man,  or  of  an  animal,  is  compressed,  the  faculty 
of  contracting  the  muscles  ceases  ;  the  nerves  of  a  muscle  being  cut, 
it  loses  all  newer. 
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What  change  happens  in  the  muscular  tissue  during  the  state  of 
contraction  ?  this  is  totally  unknown  ;  in  this  respect  there  is  no . 
difference  between  muscular  contraction  and  the  vital  actions,  of 
which  no  explanation  can  be  e;iven.  There  is  no  want  of  attempts  HyiwUieses  of 
to  explain  the  action  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nerves  traction, 
and  brain,  in  muscular  contraction  :  but  none  of  the  proposed 
hypotheses  can  be  received. 

Instead  of  following  such  speculations,  which  can  be  easily  in¬ 
vented  or  refuted,  and  which  ought  to  be  banished  from  physiolo¬ 
gy,  it  is  necessary  to  study  in  muscular  contraction,  1st,  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  contraction  ;  2d,  its  duration ;  3d,  its  rapidity  ;  4th,  its 
extent. 

The  intensity  of  muscular  contraction,  that  is,  the  degi*ee  of  intensity  of 
power  with  which  the  fibres  draw  themselves  together,  is  regulated  tion  of  mus- 

clcs* 

by  the  action  of  the  brain ;  it  is  generally  regulated  by  the  will 
according  to  certain  limits,  which  are  different  in  different  indivi¬ 
duals.  A  particular  organization  of  the  muscles  is  favourable  to 
the  intensity  of  their  contraction  :  this  organization  is,  a  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  fibres  ;  sti'ong,  of  a  deep  red,  and  striated  trans¬ 
versely.  With  an  equal  power  of  the  will,  these  will  produce  much 
more  powerful  effects  than  muscles  whose  fibres  are  fine,  colour¬ 
less,  and  smooth.  However,  should  a  very  powerful  cerebral 
influence,  or  a  great  exertion  of  the  will,  be  joined  to  such  fibres, 
the  contraction  will  acquire  great  intensity ;  so  that  the  cerebral 
influence,  and  the  disposition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  are  the  two 
elements  of  the  intensity  of  muscular  contraction. 

A  very  great  cerebral  energy  is  rarely  found  united,  in  the  same 
individual,  with  that  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  is 
necessary  to  pi'oduce  intense  contractions ;  these  elements  are 
i  almost  always  in  an  inverse  ratio.  When  they  are  united  they  pro¬ 
duce  astonishing  effects.  Perhaps  this  union  existed  in  the  athle- 
tae  of  antiquity ;  in  our  times  it  is  observed  in  certain  mounte¬ 
banks. 

The  muscular  power  may  be  carried  to  a  wonderful  degree  by 
the  action  of  the  brain  alone  :  we  know  the  strength  of  an  enraged 
person,  of  maniacs,  and  of  persons  in  convulsions. 

The  will  governs  the  duration  of  the  contraction  ;  it  cannot  be  Duration  of 
carrieu  beyond  a  certain  time,  however  it  may  vary  in  different  contraction, 
i  individuals.  A  feeling  of  weariness  takes  place,  not  very  gi’eat  at 
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first,  but  which  goes  on  increasing  until  the  muscle  refuses  contrac¬ 
tion.  The  quick  developement  of  this  painful  feeling  depends  on 
the  intensity  of  the  contraction  and  the  weakness  of  the  individual. 

To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  motions  of  the  body  are  so 
calculated  that  the  muscles  act  in  succession,  the  duration  of  each 
being  but  short :  our  not  being  able  to  rest  long  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  is  thus  explained,  as  an  attitude  which  causes  the  contraction 
of  a  small  number  of  muscles  cannot  be  preserved  but  for  a  very 
short  time. 

The  feeling  of  fatigue  occasioned  by  muscular  contraction  soon 
goes  off,  and  in  a  short  time  the  muscles  recover  the  power  of 
contracting. 

The  quickness  of  the  contractions  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cerebral  influence :  we  have  a  proof  of  this  in  our  ordinary 
motions  ;  but  beyond  this  degree,  it  depends  evidently  on  habit. 
In  respect  of  the  rapidity  of  motion,  there  is  an  immense  difference 
between  that  of  a  man  who  touches  a  piano  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  which  the  same  man  produces  after  several  years  practice. 
There  is,  besides,  a  very  great  difference  in  persons  with  regard  to 
the  quickness  of  contractions,  either  in  ordinary  motions  or  in 
those  which  depend  on  habit. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  contractions,  it  is  directed  by  the  will ; 
but  it  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  length  of  the  fibres,  long 
fibres  having  a  greater  extent  of  contraction  than  those  that  are 
short. 

After  wdiat  has  been  said,  we  see  that  the  will  has  generally  a 
great  influence  on  the  contraction  of  muscles ;  it  is  not,  however, 
indispensable  :  in  many  circumstances  motions  take  place,  not  only 
without  the  participation  of  the  will,  but  even  contrary  to  it :  we 
find  very  striking  examples  of  this  in  the  effects  of  habit,  of  the 
passions,  and  of  diseases. 

We  must  not  confound  muscular  contraction,  such  as  we  have 
now  described  it,  with  the  modifications  which  it  suffers  in  diseases, 
as  convulsions,  spasms,  tetanus^  wounds  of  the  brain,  &c. ;  we  must 
also  take  care  not  to  confound  the  contraction  of  which  we  are 
speaking  with  the  phenomena  that  the  muscles  present  some  time 

Phenomena  after  death.  These  phenomena  are  doubtless  worthy  of  study : 

that ought  not  ,  J  , 

tobeconfoun-but  they  do  not  deserve  that  importance  attached  to  them  by 

(led  with  mus-  ^  ^  ^ 

contrac-  Haller  and  his  disciples  ;  and,  above  all,  they  ought  not,  under  the 


Extent  pf  con. 
tractions. 
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name  of  irrilahility^  to  be  united  with  tlie  other  modes  of  contrac¬ 
tion  whicli  are  seen  in  the  animal  economy,  and  particularly  with 
musular  contraction. 


Mod f  cations  oj' muscular  contraction  by  age. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  the  muscles  cannot  Muscular  con. 
be  distinguished  from  the  gelatinous  mass  which  constitutes  the  ferent*^^es. 
embryo :  even  at  this  period  they  scarcely  exhibit  any  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  which  they  present  in  manhood.  They  are  of  a  pale  brown, 
tinged  slightly  red ;  they  admit  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in 
proportion  to  that  which  they  receive  afterwards.  They  grow.  Muscles  in  the 
and  expand  along  with  the  body ;  but  this  developement  is  but 
trifling,  so  that  at  birth  they  are  very  slender ;  we  ought  to  except, 
however,  those  that  concur  in  digestion  and  respiration,  which 
ought  to  be,  and  which  really  are,  of  a  much  greater  size. 

During  infancy,  and  youth,  the  growth  of  the  muscles  is  much  Muscles  of 

,  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  „  .  ,  .  .  .  childhood  and 

accelerated,  but  it  is  principally  in  length:  on  this  account  young  youth. 

men  are  round,  slender,  and  agreeable  in  their  form ;  the  case  is  nearly 
the  same  in  young  girls.  In  manhood  the  form  changes  again  :  Muscles  of 
the  muscles  become  thicker,  show  themselves  under  the  skin,  and 
increase  in  volume  ;  the  intervals  which  separate  them  being  left 
empty,  there  arise  inequalities  on  the  body  which  give  it  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  from  that  of  youth.  The  tissue  of  the  muscle 
now  becomes  more  firm ;  its  red  colour  becomes  more  deep,  even 
its  chemical  nature  becomes  modified ;  for  daily  experience  teaches 
us,  that  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  young  animals  has  a  savour, 
colour,  and  consistence  quite  different  from  that  which  is  made  of 
the  flesh  of  those  that  are  full  grown.  The  muscles  of  the  full 
grown  animal  appear  to  contain  more  fibrin,  osmazome,  and 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  therefore  more  iron. 

The  nourishment  of  the  muscles  decreases  very  sensibly  in  old  Muscles  mold 
age.  These  organs  diminish  in  size,  become  pale,  lax,  and  un¬ 
steady,  particularly  in  the  members ;  the  contractility  of  the  tissue 
is  weakened,  the  fibre  becomes  tough  and  difficult  to  tear;  the 
culinary  preparation  of  muscular  flesh  is  also  very  different,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  animal  is  young  or  old. 

Muscular  contraction  suffers  nearly  the  same  changes  as  the  Muscular  con. 
nutrition  of  muscles.  In  the  fetus  it  hardly  exists,  it  becomes  ferent  ages. 
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more  active  at  birth,  it  increases  with  rapidity  in  childhood  and 
youth,  it  becomes  most  perfect  in  manhood,  and  finishes  by  being 
almost  destroyed  in  old  age. 


OF  VOICE. 

By  mice,  we  understand  the  sound  wliich  is  produced  in  the 
larynx,  at  the  instant  when  tlie  air  traverses  this  organ,  either  to 
enter  or  go  out  of  the  trachea. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mechanism  by  which  voice  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  modified,  we  must  say  something  of  the  manner  in 
which  sound  is  produced,  in  which  it  is  propagated  and  modified 
in  wind  instruments,  particularly  those  that  have  most  analogy  with 
the  organ  of  voice. 

A  wind  instrument  is  generally  formed  of  a  tube,  either  straight 
or  bent,  in  which,  by  various  processes,  air  is  made  to  vibrate. 

Wind  instruments  are  of  two  sorts  :  the  one  sort  are  called  mouth 
instruments,  the  other  sort  reed  instruments. 

In  the  mouth  instruments,  the  horn,  trumpet,  tromhone,  flageolet, 
flute,  organ  ;  the  column  of  air  contained  in  the  tube  is  the  sono¬ 
rous  body.  The  air  must  be  caused  to  vibrate  in  it  in  order  to 
produce  sounds.  For  this  purpose,  the  means  employed  are  varia¬ 
ble,  according  to  the  sort  of  instrument.  The  length,  the  width, 
the  form  of  the  tube,  the  openings  in  its  sides,  or  its  extremities ; 
the  power  of  the  vibrations,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
excited,  are  the  causes  of  the  various  sounds  of  this  sort  of  instru¬ 
ments. — The  nature  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  sounds  has  no 
influence  but  upon  the  tone.  The  theory  of  these  instruments  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  longitudinal  vibration  of  cords.* 
When  the  physical  conditions  of  such  an  instrument  are  known, 
the  sound  that  it  will  produce  may  be  determined  by  calculation ; 
the  only  obscurity  in  the  theory  is  about  certain  points  relative  to 
their  openings ;  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  vibrations  are 
produced  in  them.  There  is  no  evident  analogy  between  this  sort 
of  instrument  andsthe  voice. 


*  Biot,  Traitp  de  Physique  Experimeiitalo  et  Mathematique,  1.  ii.  c.  9, 
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The  reed  instruments  are  the  most  necessary  to  be  known,  foi’ 
the  organ  of  the  voice  is  of  this  kind;  their  theory  is,  unfortunately, 
much  more  imperfect  than  that  of  the  other  sort.  In  this  sort  of 
instruments,  the  clarinet,  hautboy,  bassoon,  voice,  organ,  &c.  we 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  reed,  or  anche,  and  the  body  of 
the  tube ;  their  mechanism  is  essentially  different. 

A  reed  is  always  formed  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  two  thin 
plates,  susceptible  of  a  rapid  motion,  the  alternate  vibrations  of 
which  are  intended  to  intercept  and  permit,  by  turns^  the  passage 
of  a  cuiTent  of  air :  for  this  reason  the  sounds  which  they  produce 
do  not  follow  the  same  laws  as  the  sounds  formed  by  elastic  plates 
with  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  free,  which  produce  sonorous  un¬ 
dulations  in  the  open  air :  in  the  reed  instruments,  the  reed  alone  pro¬ 
duces  and  modifies  the  sound.  If  the  plate  is  long  the  motions  are 
long,  slow,  and  consequently  the  sounds  are  grave ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  a  short  plate  produces  acute  sounds,  because  the  alternations  of 
transmission,  and  interception,  of  the  current  of  air,  are  more  rapid. 

When  a  number  of  different  sounds  are  intended  to  be  produced  The  tone  de. 

pends  on  the 

by  a  reed,  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  length  of  the  plate ;  has-  reed, 
soon  and  clarinet  players  do  this  when  they  wish  to  produce 
different  sounds  on  the  same  instrument.  We  add,  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  circumstance,  that  the  greater  or  less  elevation  of  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  instrument,  partly  depends  on  the  elasticity,  the  weight, 
and  form,  of  the  little  tongue,  or  plate,  and  on  the  force  of  the 
current  of  air ;  if  all  these  elements  are  not  the  same,  the  length 
being  invariable,  the  tone  will  be  different.* 

A  reed  is  never  employed  alone;  it  is  always  fitted  to  a  tube  Tube  of  i-cpd 
through  which  the  wind  passes  that  has  been  blov\m  into  the  reed, 
and  which  ought,  on  this  account,  to  be  open  at  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties.  The  tube  has  no  influence  upon  the  tone  of  the  music,  it 
acts  only  upon  the  intensity,  the  timbre,  and  upon  the  power  of 
making  the  reed  speak.  Those  which  produce  the  loudest  sounds 
are  of  a  conical  form,  increasing  in  width  towards  the  outer  end. 

If  the  cone  is  inverted  a  dull  sound  is  produced  :  but  if  two  equal 
cones  are  placed  base  to  base,  and  adapted  to  a  conical  tube,  the 
sound  acquires  fulness  and  power.  Philosophers  do  not  explain 
these  modifications. 


*  Biot,  loc.  cit. 
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Influence  of  A  columii  of  air  which  vibrates  in  a  tube  is  capable  of  producing- 

tube  in  reed  ^  ^  ® 

instruments.  \ only  a  certain  number  of  determinate  sounds;  in  consequence  of 
this,  a  reeded  tube,  when  it  is  long,  transmits  only  with  ease  those 
sounds  for  which  it  is  adapted ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  put  the 
reed  previously  in  harmony  with  the  body  of  the  instrument :  there¬ 
fore,  when  we  wish  to  produce  a  succession  of  different  sounds 
from  the  same  tube,  we  must  not  only  modify  the  length  of  the 
plate,  but  we  must  also,  in  a  coiTesponding  manner,  modify  the 
length  of  the  tube;  and  for  this  purpose  are  pierced  the  holes  in  the 
sides  of  clarinets,  bassoons,  &c. :  in  stopping  or  opening  them  the 
tube  wUh^ the  uiiison  with  the  reed.  Another  advantage  arising 

reed.  from  this  unison  is,  that  the  lips  applied  to  the  reed  can  more 

easily  produce  on  it  the  required  sound.  This  influence  of 
tube  is  very  considerable  in  narrow  instruments,  as  clarinets,  haut¬ 
boys  ;  it  is  such,  that  the  reed  could  hardly  produce  the  sound,  if 
the  tube  were  not  brought  to  the  same  tone.  In  very  large  tubes, 
as  organs,  the  reed  vibrates  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  open  air. 
In  other  respects  there  is  nothing  certain  known  of  the  movements 
that  take  place  in  the  air  contained  in  such  tubes,  when  they  trans¬ 
mit  the  sounds  produced  by  the  reefi.  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
quite  different  with  mouth  instruments. 


Apparatus  of  voice. 


Organs  of 
voice. 


Larynx. 


As  the  passage  of  air  through  the  larynx  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  voice,  the  organs  which  produce  it  ought  to  be 
considered  amongst  the  number  of  vocal  organs.  Many  other  parts 
which  assist  in  the  production  or  in  the  modification  of  voice, 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light ;  but  as  we  speak  of  them 
in  another  place,  we  will  treat  liere  only  of  the  larynx,  which  ought 
properly  to  be  considered  as  the  organ  of  voice. 

The  size  of  the  larynx  varies  according  to  age  and  sex  ;  it  is 
placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  where  a  small  projection  is 
seen,  between  the  tongue  and  windpipe.  It  is  small  in  children  and 
women,  greater  in  young  men,  and  still  larger  in  adult  age. 

The  larynx  not  only  produces  the  voice,  but  it  is  also  the  agent 
of  its  principal  modifications  :  on  which  account,  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this  organ  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  voice.  By  not  having 
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followed  this  method,  we  have  had  hitherto  only  imperfect  or  false 
ideas  on  this  point.  As  we  cannot  enter  here  into  all  the  details 
of  the  structure  of  the  larynx,  we  will  only  touch  upon  such  as  are 
most  necessary  to  be  known,  many  of  which  are  not  yet  well 
understood. 

Four  cartilages  and  three  fibro-cartilages  enter  into  the  compo- cartilages  of 
sition  of  the  larynx,  and  form  the  skeleton  of  it.  The  cartilages 
are  the  cricoid^  the  thyroid^  and  the  two  arytenoid.  The  thyroid 
joins  with  the  cricoid  by  the  extremity  of  its  two  inferior  horns. 

In  the  living  state  the  thyroid  is  fixed  with  respect  to  the  cricoid, 
which  is  contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed.  Every  aryte- 
noid  cartilage  is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  by  means  of  a  surface, 
which  is  oblong,  and  concave  in  a  transverse  direction.  The  cri¬ 
coid  presents  a  surface  which  is  similarly  disposed  to  that  of  the 
arytenoid,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  convex  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  other  is  concave.  Round  the  articulation 
there  is  a  synovial  capside,  firm  before  and  behind,  and  movable 
without  and  within.  Before  the  articulation  is  the  thyro-aryte- 
noid  ligament ;  behind  is  a  strong  ligamentous  band  that  might  be 
'  called  crico-arytenoid,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
fixed. 

Being  disposed  as  I  have  described,  the  articulation  admits  only 
'  of  lateral  movements  of  the  arytenoid  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  no 
movement  forward  or  backward  can  take  place,  nor  yet  a  certain 
movement  upwards  and  downwards,  mentioned  in  anatomical  books, 
which  none  of  the  muscles  are  so  disposed  as  to  produce.  This  ar¬ 
ticulation  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  simple  XditevdX  ginglymus.  The  Fibro-carti- 
fibro-cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  the  epiglottis  and  two  small  bodies  larynx. 

;that  are  found  above  the  top  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  that 
thave  been  called  by  Santorini,  capitula  cartilaginum  arytaenoid- 
\carum,^ 

There  are  a  great  many  muscles  attached  to  the  larynx  \  these  External 

,  111  11  *11  111  muscles  of  the 

(muscles  are  called  external ;  they  are  intended  to  move  the  whole  larynx, 
organ,  either  by  carrying  it  upwards  or  downwards,  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards,  &c.  The  larynx  has  also  other  muscles,  whose  use  is  to  give  a 
movement  to  the  different  parts  in  respect  of  each  other;  these  mus- 
•cles  have  been  called  internal ;  they  are,  1st,  the  crico-thyroid,  the  internal 
use  of  which  is  notj  as  has  hitherto  been  believed,  to  lower  the  larynx. 
Mhyroid  upon  the  cricoid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  cricoid 
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towards  tlie  thyroid  cartilage,  or  in  making  it  pass  a  little  below  its 
inferior  edge;  2d,  the  muscles  crico-arytaenoideus posterior,  and  the 
circo-arytaenoideus  lateralis,  the  use  of  which  is  to  draw  outwards 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  in  separating  them  fi-om  one  another :  3d, 
the  arytenoid  muscle,  which  draws  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to¬ 
gether  ;  4th,  the  thyro-arytaenoideus,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
more  important  than  that  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  because 
its  vibrations  produce  the  vocal  sound. ^  This  muscle  forms  the 
lips  of  the  glottis,  and  the  inferior,  supei  ior,  and  lateral  sides  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  larynx  ;  5th,  the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis,  which 
are,  lastly,  the  thyro-epiglottideus,  the  arytaeno-epiglottideus,  and 
some  fibres  that  may  be  considered  as  the  vestige  of  the  glosso- 
epiglottideus  muscle  that  exists  in  some  animals,  whose  contrac¬ 
tion  has  an  influence  upon  the  position  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  larynx  is  covered  within  by  a  mucous  membrane.  This 
membrane,  in  passing  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  arytenoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages,  forms  two  folds,  called  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
epiglottis  :  they  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  superior  and  infe¬ 
rior  ligaments  of  the  glottis. 

In  the  substance  of  the  epiglottis,  and  behind  it,  are  found  a 
great  number  of  mucous  follicles,  and  some  mucous  glands  ;  within 
the  mass  of  the  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis  there  exists  a  collection 
of  those  bodies  that  have  been  very  improperly  called  arytenoid 
glands. 

Between  the  epiglottis  behind,  and  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid 
cartilage  before,  there  is  seen  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  adipose 
cellular  tissue  which  is  very  elastic,  and  similar  to  that  which  exists 
near  certain  articulations.  There  has  been  no  use  assigned  to  this 
body :  I  believe  it  serves  to  facilitate  the  frequent  movements  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  upon  the  posterior  face  of  the  os  hyoides  ; 
and  to  keep  the  epiglottis  separated  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
bone,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  provides  it  with  a  very  elastic 
support,  favourable  to  the  action  of  the  jihro-caHilages  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  voice,  or  in  deglutition. 

The  vessels  of  the  larynx  present  nothing  remarkable.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  nerves  of  this  organ ;  their  distribution  merits  a  care¬ 
ful  examination.  There  are  four  of  these  nerves  :  the  superior 
laryngeal,  and  the  inferior. 

The  recurrent  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  crico-aryte- 
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noid^  to  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid,  and  thyro-arytenoid ; — none 
of  the  ramifications  of  this  nerve  go  to  the  arytenoid,  or  to  the 
crico-thyroid  muscles.  On  the  contrary,  the  superior  nerve  of 
the  larynx  goes  to  the  arytenoid  muscle,  which  it  provides  with 
a.  considerable  branch  ;  and  to  the  crico-thyroid,  to  which  it  gives 
a  small  filament,  more  remarkable  for  the  distance  it  proceeds  than 
for  its  size.  In  certain  cases  this  filament  does  not  exist :  the 
external  branch  of  the  nerve  of  the  larynx  is  then  of  a  larger  size. 

The  remainder  of  the  filaments  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  are  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  epiglottis,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers 
the  entrance  of  the  larynx :  this  part  possesses  an  extraordinary 
sensibility. 

The  interval  which  separates  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  and  of  the  giotu*. 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  is  called  glottis.  In  the  dead  body  the 
glottis  presents  the  appearance  of  a  longitudinal  slit  of  about  eight 
or  ten  lines  long,  and  two  or  three  wide  ;  it  is  wider  behind  than 
before  ;  here  the  two  sides  meet  at  the  point  of  their  insertion  into 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  glottis  is 
formed  by  the  arytenoid  muscles. 

If  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  brought  together  so  as  to  touch  Ligaments  of 
on  their  internal  faces,  the  glottis  is  diminished  nearly  a  third  s*®^*^*®* 
its  length  ;  it  then  presents  a  slit  which  is  from  five  to  six  lines  long, 
and  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  broad.  The  sides  of  this  slit  are 
called  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  They  present  a  sharp  edge  turned 
upward  and  inward  ;  they  are  essentially  formed  by  the  aryte¬ 
noid  muscle,  and  by  the  ligament  of  the  same  name,  which  as  an 
aponeurosis  covers  the  muscle,  to  which  it  adheres  strongly,  and 
which,  being  itself  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  forms  the 
thinnest  parts  or  edge  of  the  lip.  These  lips  of  the  glottis  vibrate 
in  the  production  of  the  voice ;  they  might  _^be  called  the  human 
reed.  Above  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis  are  the  ventricles  ventncics  of 
of  the  larynx,  the  cavity  of  which  is  larger  than  it  seems  at  first 
sight ;  the  superior,  inferior,  and  external  sides  of  it  are  formed  by 
the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle,  turned  upon  itself ;  the  extremity, 
or  anterior  side,  is  formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage.  By  means  of 
these  ventricles,  the  lips  of  the  glottis  are  completely  isolated  upon 
their  upper  side. 

Above  the  opening  of  the  ventricles  we  see  two  bodies,  which,  Superior  iig«. 

•  .1  •  r  1  •  11  1  .  ^  ,  mentsofthe 

in  tneir  manner  oi  being  disposed,  have  a  great  deal  of  analogy  glottis. 
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with  the  vocal  chords,  and  which  form  a  sort  of  second  glottis  above 
the  first ;  these  bodies  are  called  the  su'perior  ligaments  of  the 
glottis.  They  are  formed  by  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyro-aryte- 
noid  muscle,  a  little  adipose  cellular  tissue,  and  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  larynx,  which  covers  them  before  penetrating  into  the 
ventricles.  These  observations  are  easily  made  upon  the  larynx 
of  dead  bodies/  I  do  not  believe  that  the  glottis  of  a  living  person 
has  ever  been  examined,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  there  has  been 
nothing  written  on  this  subject ;  but  when  those  of  animals,  as  of 
dogs,  are  examined,  they  contract  and  enlarge  alternately ;  the 
arijtenoid  cartilages  are  directed  outwards  when  the  air  penetrates 
into  the  lungs,  and  in  the  instant  when  the  air  passes  out  they 
come  close  together. 


Mechanism  of  the  product  ion  of  mice. 


Mechanism  of 
voice. 


Experiments 
uix)n  voice. 


If  we  take  the  trachea  and  the  larynx  of  an  animal,  or  of  a  man, 
and  blow  air  strongly  into  the  trachea,  directing  it  towards  the 
larynx,  there  is  no  sound  produced,  but  only  a  slight  noise,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  against  the  sides  of  the  larynx. 
If,  in  blowing,  we  bring  together  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  so  that 
they  may  touch  upon  their  internal  face,  a  sound  will  be  produced, 
something  like  the  voice  of  the  animal  to  which  the  larynx  used 
in  the  experiment  belongs. 

The  sound  will  be  dull  or  sharp  according  as  the  cartilages  are 
pressed  more  or  less  forcibly  together ;  its  intensity  will  be  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  air.  It  is  easily  seen,  in 
this  experiment,  that  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  inferior  ligament  of  the  glottis. 

Both  man  and  animals  are  deprived  of  voice  by  making  an 
opening  below  the  larynx  :  the  voice  is  reproduced  if  the  opening 
is  closed  mechanically.  I  know  a  person  who  has  been  in  this 
situation  for  four  years  ;  he  cannot  speak  without  pressing  a  cravat 
strongly  against  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  larynx.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  when  the  larynx  is  opened  below  the  inferior 
ligaments  of  the  glottis. 

But  if  a  wound  exists  above  the  glottis  :  if  the  epiglottis  and 
its  muscles  are  aftected ;  if  the  superior  ligament  of  the  glottis, 
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even  if  the  superior  aspect  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  injured, 
the  voice  continues. 

Lastly,  the  glottis  of  an  animal  being  laid  bare  in  the  instant 
that  it  cries,  shows  very  well  that  voice  is  produced  by  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  vocal  chords.*  This,  I  think,  is  enough  to  prove,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  the  voice  is  formed  in  the  glottis  by  the 
motion  of  its  inferior  ligaments. 

This  fact  being  established,  is  it  possible,  on  physical  principles, 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  voice  ?  I  will  here  give  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  appears  to  me  the  most  probable.  The  air  being 
pressed  fi’om  the  lungs,  proceeds  in  a  pipe  of  considerable  size ; 
this  pipe  very  soon  becomes  contracted,  and  the  air  is  forced  to 
pass  through  a  narrow  slit,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  vibrating 
plates,  which  permit  and  intercept  the  air,  like  the  plates  of  reeds, 
and  which  ought,  in  the  same  manner,  by  these  alternations,  to 
produce  sonorous  undulations  in  the  transmitted  current  of  air. 

But  in  blowing  into  the  trachea  of  a  dead  body,  why  does  it  Contraction 

^  ^  ^  ^  of  the  thyro- 

not  produce  a  sound  like  that  of  the  human  voice  ?  why  is  theary^noid 

^  ^  ^  muscles  neces- 

palsied  state  of  the  internal  muscles  of  tins  organ  followed  by  thesary  to  voice, 
loss  of  voice?  why,  in  a  word,  is  an  act  of  the  will  necessary 
to  produce  the  vocal  sound  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  not  difficult. 

The  ligaments  of  the  glottis  have  not  the  faculty  of  vibrating  like 
the  plates  of  reeds,  except  the  ihyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  con¬ 
tracted  ;  and  therefore,  in  every  case  in  which  the  muscles  are  not 
contracted,  voice  will  not  be  produced. 

Experiments  performed  on  animals  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  Experiments 

^  .  ...  ^  1  •  I  uiK>n  voice. 

this  doctrine.  Divide  the  two  recurrent  nerves,  which,  as  we 
formerly  said,  are  distributed  to  the  tfiyro-arytenoid  muscles,  and 
the  voice  will  cease.  If  only  one  is  cut,  the  voice  will  be  only 
half  lost. 

I  have  seen,  however,  a  number  of  animals,  in  which  the  two 
recurrent  nerves  had  been  cut,  cry  very  loud  when  they  suffered 
severe  pain.  These  sounds  were  very  similar  to  the  sounds  that 
would  be  produced  mechanically  wnth  the  larynx  of  the  animal 
when  dead,  by  blowing  into  the  trachea,  and  bringing  together  the 
arytenoid  cartilages :  this  phenomenon  is  easily  understood  by 
the  distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx.  The  recurrents  being 


*  A  name  given  by  Ferrcin  to  the  lips  of  the  glottis. 
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cut,  tlie  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  do  not  contract,  and  thence  re¬ 
sults  aphonia^  or  the  loss  of  voice  ;  but  the  arytenoid  muscle, 
that  receives  its  nerves  from  tlie  superior  laryngeal,  contracts,  and 
brings  together,  in  the  instant  of  a  strong  expiration,  the  aryte¬ 
noid  cartilages,  and  the  slit  of  the  glottis  becomes  sufficiently  nar¬ 
row  for  the  air  to  throw  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  though 
they  are  not  contracted,  into  vibration. 


Intensity  or  volume  of  voice. 

The  intensity  of  voice,  like  tliat  of  all  other  sounds,  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  vibrations. 

The  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  ' 
force  with  which  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  chest ;  and  the 
longer  the  chords  are,  that  is,  the  more  voluminous  the  larynx  is, 
the  more  considerable  will  be  the  extent  of  these  vibrations.  A 
strong  person,  with  a  large  chest,  and  a  larynx  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  presents  the  most  advantageous  condition  for  the  intensity 
of  voice.  If  such  a  person  becomes  sick,  his  voice,  on  account 
of  his  weakness,  loses  much  of  its  intensity,  because  it  is  no 
longer  expelled  with  the  same  force  from  the  chest. 

Children,  women,  and  eunuchs,  whose  larynx  is  proportion  ably 
less  than  that  of  a  man  in  adult  age,  have  also  much  less  intensity 
of  voice. 

In  the  ordinary  production  of  voice,  it  results  fi’om  the  si¬ 
multaneous  motions  of  the  two  sides  of  the  glottis  :  were  one  of 
these  sides  to  lose  the  faculty  of  causing  the  air  to  vibrate,  the 
voice  would  lose  necessarily  half  its  intensity,  the  force  of  expira¬ 
tion  being  the  same.  This  may  be  proved  in  cutting  one  of  the 
recurrent  nerves  of  a  dog,  or  in  paying  attention  to  the  voice,  of  a 
person  who  has  had  a  complete  attack  of  hemiplegia. 

Timbre,  or  tone  of  voice. 

Every  individual  has  a  particular  tone  of  voice  by  which  he  is 
known  ;  there  is  also  a  particular  tone  which  belongs  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  sexes  and  age.  The  tone  of  the  voice  presents  an  infinite 
number  of  modifications  :  upon  what  circumstances  do  these  de¬ 
pend  ?  This  is  unknown.  The  feminine  tone,  however,  which  is 
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found  in  children  and  eunuchs,  generally  agrees  with  the  state  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  On  the  contrary,  the  masculine 
tone  which  women  sometimes  possess,  appears  to  be  connected 
with  the  state  of  these  cartilages,  and  particularly  with  that  of  the 
thyroid.  Timbre^  or  tone,  is  a  modification  of  sound,  of  which 
philosophers  have  by  no  means  given  an  exact  explanation. 


Of  the  extent  of  voice. 

The  sounds  which  the  human  larynx  is  capable  of  producing  Extent  of 
are  very  numerous.  Many  celebrated  authors  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  manner  of  their  formation ;  but  they  have  rather 
given  us  comparisons  than  explanations.  Thus  Ferrein  supposed 
that  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis  w'ere  chords,  and  so  he  explained 
the  different  tones  of  voice  by  the  different  degrees  of  tension 
of  which  he  thought  them  susceptible  ;  others  have  compared  the 
laiynx  to  a  wind  instrument,  to  the  lips  of  a  horn  blower,  to  the 
lips  of  a  person  who  whistles. 

These  explanations  are  badly  founded,  for  they  rest  only  on  a 
supei'ficial  consideration  of  the  larynx  in  the  dead  body,  whereas 
they  ought  to  have  been  supported  by  the  study  of  the  larynx,  and 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  that  organ  in  a  living  state :  I  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  this  respect ;  the 
result  of  my  studies  I  here  present. 

I  laid  bare  the  glottis  of  a  noisy  dog,  by  cutting  between  the  Experiments 
thyroid  cartilage  and  the  08  hyoides,  and  I  saw  that  when  the^*^”” 
sounds  are  grave,  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis  vibrate  in  their 
whole  length,  and  that  the  expired  air  passes  out  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  glottis. 

In  acute  sounds,  the  ligaments  do  not  vibrate  in  their  anterior 
part,  but  only  in  the  posterior,  and  the  air  passes  only  in  the  part 
which  vibrates  :  the  opening  is  therefore  diminished.  Lastly, 
when  the  sounds  are  very  acute,  the  ligaments  present  vibrations 
at  their  arytenoid  extremity  only,  and  the  expired  air  passes  only 
by  this  portion  of  the  glottis.  It  appears  that  the  extreme  limit  of 
acuteness  in  sounds  happens  when  the  glottis  closes  entirely,  and 
air  can  no  longer  pass  through  the  larynx. 

The  use  of  the  arytenoid  muscle  being  principally  to  close  the 
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glottis  in  its  posterior  extremity,  it  ought  to  be  tlie  principal  agent 
ill  the  production  of  acute  sounds.  Wishing  to  discover  what 
effect  the  section  of  the  two  laryngeal  nerves  would  have  upon  the 
voice,  as  they  give  motion  to  this  muscle ;  I  found  that  the  voice 
of  an  animal  loses  almost  all  its  acute  sounds  :  it  acquires  besides 
a  constant  gravity  which  it  had  not  formerly. 

The  analogy  of  the  structure  of  the  larynx  in  man  and  in  the 
dog,  is  too  strongly  marked  to  leave  any  doubt  that  the  same 
phenomena  happen  in  both.  One  circumstance  ought  to  have  a 
great  influence  upon  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  this  is  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  arytenoid  muscles.  The  more  forcibly  these 
muscles  contract,  and  the  more  their  elasticity  increases,  they  will 
be  the  more  susceptible  of  vibrating  rapidly,  and  producing  acute 
sounds  ;  in  proportion  as  they  are  less  contracted,  the  sounds  will 
be  graver. 

Approximate  We  may  also  suppose  that  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  has 

explanation  of  ^  ^ , 

the  tone  of  a  powerful  influence  in  closing  the  glottis,  particularly  in  its  ante¬ 
rior  half.  It  therefore  appears  evident  that  the  larynx  represents 
a  reed  with  a  double  plate,  the  tones  of  which  are  so  much  more 
acute  as  the  plates  are  shortened,  and  grave  in  proportion  as  they 
are  long.  But  though  this  analogy  may  be  just,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  there  is  a  complete  identity. 

In  fact,  the  ordinary  reeds  are  composed  of  rectangular  plates, 
fixed  at  one  side,  and  free  on  the  three  others  ;  whilst  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  plates  of  the  larynx,  which  are  also  nearly  rectangular,  are 
fixed  on  three  sides,  and  free  only  on  one.  Besides,  the  tones  of 
ordinary  reeds  are  raised  or  sunk  by  varying  their  length :  In  the 
plates  of  the  larynx,  it  is  the  breadth  which  varies.  In  a  word, 
there  have  never  been  employed  in  musical  instruments  any  reeds 
whose  movable  plates  could  vary  every  instant  in  thickness  and 
elasticity,  like  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis  :  so  that  we  may  easily 
see  that  the  larynx  can  produce  voice,  and  vary  its  tones,  like 
reeds,  but  we  cannot  assign  with  rigour  all  the  particular  modes  of 
its  action. 

It  has  been  hitherto  believed  that  the  tube  which  carries  the 
air  to  the  reed,  or  the  porie^vent,  has  no  influence  upon  the  nature 
of  the  sound  produced.  M.  Biot  gives  an  observation  of  M. 
Grenie,  which  proves  the  contrary.  It  is  not,  then,  impossible 
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that  the  elongation,  or  shortening  of  the  trachea,  which  performs 
the  office  oi porte-vent  to  the  larynx,  may  have  an  influence  upon 
the  production  of  voice,  and  its  different  tones. 

We  have  examined  the  reed  of  the  ore:an  of  voice:  we  shall  of  the 

~  ’  vocal  tube, 

now  consider  the  tube  that  the  vocal  sound  traverses  after  having 
been  produced.  In  proceeding  from  below  upwai'ds,  the  tube  is 
composed,  1st,  of  the  interval  between  the  epiglottis  before,  its 
lateral  ligaments  upon  the  sides,  and  of  the  posterior  side  of  the 
pharynx  ;  2dly,  of  the  pharynx  behind  and  laterally,  and  of  the 
most  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  before  ;  3dly,  some** 
times  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  of  the  nasal  cavities ;  at  other 
times,  of  these  two  cavities  together. 

This  tube,  capable  of  being  prolonged  or  shortened,  of  being- 
made  wider  or  narrower,  being  susceptible  of  assuming  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  ought  to  be  very  capable  of  performing  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  of  a  reed  instrument ;  that  is,  to  be  capable 
of  harmonizing  with  the  larynx,  and  of  thus  favouring  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  tones  of  which  the  voice  is  susceptible  ;  of 
increasing  the  intensity  of  the  vocal  sound,  by  taking  a  conical 
form,  with  the  base  outwai'ds  ;  of  giving  a  roundness  and  agree¬ 
ableness  to  the  sound,  by  suitably  disposing  its  exterior  opening,  or 
by  almost  entii-ely  shutting  it,  &c. 

Until  the  influence  of  the  tube  of  reed  instruments  has  been 
determined  with  precision,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  form  only 
probable  conjectures  respecting  the  influence  of  the  tube  of  the 
organ  of  voice.  In  this  respect,  we  can  make  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  observations,  which  relate  particularly  to  the  most  apparent 
phenomena. 

A.  The  larynx  is  raised  in  the  production  of  acute  sounds  ;  it  siioitening  of 

.  ,  ,  ,  •  1  r  ,•  f*  1  thevocaltube. 

IS  lowered,  on  the  contrary,  m  the  lormation  or  those  that  are 
grave ;  consequently  the  vocal  tube  is  shortened  in  the  first  case, 
and  lengthened  in  the  second. 

We  suppose  that  a  short  tube  is  more  favourable  to  the  trans* 
mission  of  acute  sounds,  whilst  a  long  one  is  more  so  for  those 
j  that  are  grave.  The  tube  changes  its  length  at  the  same  time 
I  that  it  changes  its  breadth  ;  and  this  is  remarkable,  as  we  have 
seen  above  that  the  breadth  of  the  tube  has  a  great  influence  upon 
its  facility  of  transmitting  sounds. 
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When  the  larynx  descends,  that  is,  when  the  vocal  tube  is  pro¬ 
longed,  the  thyroid  cartilage  descends,  and  removes  from  the  os 
hyoides  the  whole  height  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane.  By  this 
separation  the  gland  of  the  epiglottis  is  carried  forward,  and 
places  itself  in  the  cavity  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  os  hyoides ; 
this  gland  draws  after  it  the  epiglottis :  from  this  results  a  consi¬ 
derable  enlargement  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  vocal  tube. 

The  contrary  phenomenon  happens  when  the  larynx  is  raised. 
The  thyroid  cartilage  then  rises,  and  becomes  engaged  behind  the 
os  hyoides,*  by  displacing  and  pushing  backward  the  epiglottid 
gland  ;  this  pushes  the  epiglottis,  and  the  vocal  tube  is  much  con¬ 
tracted.  By  imitating  the  motion  upon  the  dead  body,  we  may 
easily  ascertain  that  the  narrowing  may  proceed  to  five-sixths  of 
the  breadth  of  the  tube.  Now,  we  adapt  a  large  tube  to  a  reed 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  grave  sounds ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  narrow  tube  which  is  generally  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  acute  sounds.  We  can  then,  to  a  certain  degi-ee, 
account  for  the  utility  of  the  changes  of  breadth  which  take  place 
in  the  inferior  part  of  the  vocal  tube. 

B.  The  presence  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  immediately 
above  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis,  appears  intended  to 
insulate  those  ligaments,  so  that  they  may  vibrate  freely  in  the 
passing  air.  When  foreign  bodies  enter  the  ventricles,  or  when  a 
false  membrane,  or  mucosities,  are  formed,  tbe  voice  is  gene¬ 
rally  extinguished,  or  much  weakened. 

C.  From  its  form,  its  position,  its  elasticity ;  from  the  motions 
which  its  muscles  impress  upon  it,  the  epiglottis  appears  to  belong 
essentially  to  the  apparatus  of  voice  ;  but  what  are  its  uses  ?  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  contributes  powerfully  to  the  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  vocal  tube  ;  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  has  a  more 
important  function. 

M.  Grenie,  who  has  just  discovered  so  ingenious  and  useful  a 
modification  of  the  reed,  did  not  arrive  all  at  once  at  the  result 
which  he  at  last  attained  ;  he  succeeded  by  a  series  of  interme- 


*  The  thyro-hyoid  muscles  appear  more  particularly  destined  to  produce  the 
motion  by  which  the  thyroid  cartilage  passes  behind  the  os  hyoides. 
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diate  effects  ;  at  a  certain  period  of  his  labour,  he  wished  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  intensity  of  sound,  without  changing  any  thing  in  the 
reed.  To  succeed,  he  was  obliged  gradually  to  augment  the  force 
of  the  current  of  air  ;  but  this  augmentation,  in  rendering  the 
sounds  strong,  caused  them  to  rise.  To  prevent  this  inconveni¬ 
ence,  M.  Grenie  found  no  better  means  than  to  place  obliquely 
in  the  tube,  immediately  under  the  reed,  a  supple  elastic  tongue, 
nearly  such  as  we  see  the  epiglottis  above  the  glottis  ;  whence 
w'e  may  suppose  that  the  epiglottis  gives  man  the  faculty  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  vocal  sound,  without  letting  it  rise. 

D.  The  vocal  tube  has  visibly  an  influence  upon  the  intensity  Influence  of 
of  the  voice.  The  most  intense  sounds  which  the  voice  can  the  intLsIty” 
produce  cause  the  mouth  to  be  opened  very  wide,  the  tongue  to 
be  drawn  a  little  back,  and  the  velum  of  the  palate  to  be  raised  into 
a  horizontal  position,  and  to  become  elastic,  closing  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  tlie  nostrils. 

In  this  case  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth  evidently  perform  the 
oflice  of  a  s'peaking  trumj)et,  that  is  to  say,  they  represent  very 
exactly  a  tube  with  a  reed^  which  increases  in  wideness  outwards, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  augment  the  intensity  of  the  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  reed.  If  the  mouth  is  in  part  closed,  the  lips  car¬ 
ried  forward  and  turned  towards  each  other,  the  sound  will  acquire 
!  rotundity  and  an  agreeable  expression  ;  but  it  will  lose  part  of  its 
■  intensity :  this  result  is  easily  explained  after  what  we  have  said 
!  of  the  influence  of  the  form  of  tubes  in  reed  instraments. 

For  the  same  reasons,  whenever  the  vocal  sound  passes  into 
the  nose,  it  will  become  dull ;  for  the  form  of  the  cavities  of  the 
nose  is  well  fitted  for  diminishing  the  intensity  of  sounds.  If  the 
f  mouth  and  nose  are  shut  at  the  same  time,  no  sound  can  be  pro- 
:  duced. 

1  E.  We  have  seen,  in  considering  the  production  of  voice,  that  a  influence  of 
:  great  number  of  modifications  relative  to  expression  (/2m6rc),expresSonof 
il  arise  from  changes  of  the  thickness,  and  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lips 
'•  of  the  glottis.  The  tube  may  produce  a  number  of  others,  according 
•  to  its  different  degrees  of  length  or  breadth  ;  according  to  its  form, 
the  contraction  of  the  pharynx,  the  position  of  the  tongue,  or  of  the 
velum  of  the  palate  ;  according  as  the  sound  passes  wholly  or  in 
.  part  through  the  mouth,  or  the  nose,  or  both  together ;  according 
to  tlie  individual  disposition  of  the  mouth  or  nose ;  the  existence 
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or  non-existence  of  teeth ;  the  size  of  the  tongue,  &c  ;  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  voice  is  continually  modified  according  to  all  these 
circumstances.  For  example,  whenever  sound  traverses  the  nasal 
cavities,  it  becomes  disagreeably  nasal. 

Those  persons  are  mistaken,  who  think  that  the  intensity  of 
vocal  sound  maybe  augmented  by  repercussion,  in  passing  through 
the  nasal  cavities ;  these  cavities  produce  quite  a  contrary  effect. 
Whenever  the  voice  is  introduced  into  them,  from  whatever  cause, 
it  becomes  dull. 

F.  Besides  the  numerous  modifications  which  the  tube  of  the 
vocal  organ  causes  in  the  intensity  and  expression  of  the  voice, 
in  alternately  permitting  or  intercepting  its  production,  there  is 
another  very  important  kind  of  modification  induced  by  it.  By 
means  of  this  the  vocal  sound  is  divided  into  very  small  portions, 
each  possessing  a  distinct  character,  because  each  of  them  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  distinct  motion  of  the  tube.  This  sort  of  influence  of 
the  vocal  tube  is  called  the  faculty  of  articulating,  which  presents, 
besides,  an  infinite  variety  of  individual  differences  suitable  to  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  vocal  tube. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  human  voice  in  a  general 
manner ;  we  now  proceed  to  speak  of  its  principal  modifications  : 
namely,  the  cry,  or  native  voice  ;  voice  properly  so  called,  or  ac¬ 
quired  voice  ;  speech,  or  articulate  voice ;  singing,  or  appreciable 
voice. 


Of  the  cry,  or  native  voice. 

The  cry  is  a  sound  which  cannot  be  appreciated ;  it  is,  like  all 
those  sounds  produced  by  the  larynx,  susceptible  of  variation  in 
tone,  intensity,  and  expression.  The  cry  is  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  vocal  sounds  ;  but  as  its  character  depends  upon 
the  expression,  it  is  impossible  to  account  physically  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  it  and  the  latter.  Whatever  is  the  condition  of 
man,  or  whatever  his  age,  he  is  capable  of  crying.  The  new  born 
child,  the  idiot,  the  person  deaf  from  birth,  the  savage,  the  civi¬ 
lized,  the  decrepit  old  man,  all  are  capable  of  producing  cries. 
We  ought,  then,  to  consider  the  cry  as  particularly  attached  to 
organization  ;  indeed  we  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  examining 
its  uses. 
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By  the  cry,  we  express  vivid  sensations,  whether  they  proceed  use  of  cry. 
from  without  or  within ;  whether  they  are  agreeable  or  painful : — 
there  are  cries  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  By  the  cry  we  express 
our  most  simple  instinctive  wants,  tlie  natural  passions.  There  is 
a  cry  of  fury,  another  of  fear,  &c. 

The  social  wants  and  passions,  not  being  an  indispensable  con¬ 
sequence  of  organization,  and  the  state  of  civilization  being  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  developement,  they  have  no  peculiar  cry.  The  cry 
comprehends,  generally,  the  most  intense  sounds  that  the  organ  of 
voice  can  produce ;  its  expression  has  often  something  in  it  which 
offends  the  ear,  and  it  has  a  strong  action  upon  those  who  are  near 
it. 

By  means  of  the  cry,  important  relations  are  established  among 
mankind.  The  cry  of  joy  inclines  to  joy  ;  the  cry  of  pain  excites 
pity ;  the  cry  produced  by  terror  causes  fear,  even  in  those  at  a 
distance,  &c.  This  sort  of  language  is  found  in  most  animals  ;  it 
is  almost  the  only  language  which  has  been  given  them  ;  the  song 
of  birds  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  modification  of  their  cry. 

Of  acquired  voice,  or  voice  properly  so  called.. 

In  the  usual  state  of  man,  that  is,  when  he  lives  in  society,  and 
when  he  is  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  he  knows,  from 
earliest  youth,  that  mankind  utter  sounds  which  are  not  cries  ;  he 
very  soon  finds  that  he  can  produce  the  same  sort  of  sounds  with 
his  larynx,  and  immediately,  what  is  called  acquired  voice,  is  de- 
veloj>ed  in  him,  by  the  effect  of  imitation,  and  the  advantages  he 
derives  from  it.  A  deaf  child  cannot  make  any  remark  with  re- 
.  gard  to  sound,  and  therefore  he  never  acquires  it.  There  seems 
to  be  no  difference  between  the  voice  and  the  cry,  except  in  inten- 
>  sity  and  expression,  for  it  is  likewise  formed  of  inappreciable  sounds, 

!  or  of  sounds  whose  intervals  are  not  exactly  distinguished  by  the 
'  ear. 

Since  the  voice  is  the  consequence  of  hearing,  and  of  an  intel-of  acquired 
lectual  process,  it  cannot  be  developed  if  those  circumstances 
which  it  is  produced  do  not  exist.  In  fact,  children  born  deaf, 
who  have  never  had  any  idea  of  sound  ;  idiots,  that  establish  no 
relation  between  the  sounds  which  they  hear,  and  those  which  their 
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larynx  can  produce,  have  no  voice,  tliough  the  vocal  apparatus  of 
both  may  be  fit  to  form  and  modify  sounds  as  well  as  that  of  indi¬ 
viduals  perfectly  formed. 

For  the  same  reason,  those  whom  we  improperly  term  savages, 
because  they  have  been  found  wandering  in  forests  since  their  in¬ 
fancy,  can  have  no  voice ;  the  understanding  not  being  developed 
in  a  solitary  state,  but  only  in  social  life. 

The  expression  [timbre),  the  intensity,  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
are  susceptible  of  numerous  modifications  on  the  part  of  the  larynx  ; 
the  vocal  tube  also  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  voice ; 
speech,  and  singing,  are  only  modifications  of  the  social  voice. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say  how  man  has  been  enabled 
to  represent  his  intellectual  acts  by  modifications  of  the  voice,  how 
he  has  been  able  to  compose  languages,  and  above  all  how  he  could 
compose  the  alphabet.  This  knowledge  would  be,  without  doubt, 
curious  and  useful,  but  it  is  not  indispensable,  and  besides  it  does 
not  belong  to  physiology :  the  mechanism  of  language  alone  is  what 
we  have  to  explain. 

A  language  is  composed  of  words,  and  words  are  the  signs  of 
ideas ;  but  words  themselves  are  formed  by  the  letters,  or  the 
sounds  of  the  alphabet,  which  are,  generally,  modifications  of  the 
voice. 

The  letters  are  divided  by  grammarians  into  vowels  and  conso¬ 
nants  ;  this  is  not  a  suitable  distinction  for  physiologists. 

Letters  ought  to  be  divided  into  those  that  are  real  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  voice,  and  into  those  that  may  be  formed  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  voice. 

The  letters  which  belong  to  the  voice  are,  for  European  langua¬ 
ges,  a  very  open,  as  in  hall,  English  ;  a,  in  hale,  French ;  a,  e,  e, 
and  e  mute,  French  ;  i,  o,  open,  Italian :  o,  eu  u,  French  ;  u,  Ita¬ 
lian.  Each  of  these  letters  may  suffer  two  modifications,  which 
are  expressed  by  saying  they  are  long  or  short :  these  are  the 
vowels  of  gi'aramarians.  The  other  vocal  letters  are  h  and^,  labial 
consonants ;  d  and  t,  dental  consonants  ;  I,  palatine  consonant ;  g 
and  k,  gluttural  consonants ;  m  and  n,  nasal  consonants. 

The  formation  of  the  vowels  causing  the  vocal  tube  to  be  open, 
depends,  therefore,  upon  the  form  which  this  takes,  during  the  time 
that  the  voice  is  uttered.^  The  vocal  consonants  suppose  that  the 
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tube  is  shut,  and  they  result  from  the  manner  in  wliicli  the  tube  is 
opened  in  the  instant  when  voice  is  formed ;  the  production  of 
these  last  letters  is  then  instantaneous. 

The  other  letters  are  f  and  v,  the  two  sounds  of  the  English  ;  Letters  which 
5  and  2;,  ch^  r,  h,  and  Spanish  ;  or  Greek. 

The  character  of  these  letters  is  that  of  their  being  produced  by 
the  friction  of  the  air  against  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  by  being 
consequently  independent  of  the  vocal  sound,  and  the  capability  of 
being  prolonged  whilst  air  continues  to  pass  from  the  lungs. 

Every  letter,  vowel,  or  consonant,  is  produced  by  a  particular  prommcia- 
disposition  or  motion  of  the  vocal  tube;  but  for  one  sort  the*^°'^’ 
tongue  is  the  principal  agent  of  formation  :  for  another  it  is  the 
teeth ;  others  again  are  formed  by  the  lips  ;  whilst,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  others,  the  air  must  traverse  the  nasal  cavities. 

Pronunciation  requires,  therefore,  a  proper  conformation  of  tlie 
vocal  tube.  Should  it  be  impaned,  should  there  be  any  perforation  in 
the  palate,  any  loss  of  teeth,  should  the  tongue  be  swelled  or  para¬ 
lyzed,  &c.  the  power  of  articulation  is  altered,  and  may  even  be¬ 
come  impossible. 

The  noise  alone  produced  by  air  in  traversing  the  mouth,  is  suf-  Low  voice, 
ficient  for  pronunciation  ;  as  it  happens  when  we  speak  very  low. 

Persons  who  have  completely  lost  their  voice,  pronounce  still  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  be  heard  at  a  certain  distance.^ 

By  combining  letters  differently,  and  in  various  numbers,  we 
form  compound  sounds,  which  are  words. — The  formation  of 
words  is  different  according  to  different  languages.  In  those  of 
the  north,  the  consonants  are  numerous ;  but  this  is  not  the  rea¬ 
son  of  their  being  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  and  difficult  to  pro¬ 
nounce.  Vowels  are  more  numerous  in  the  languages  of  the  south, 
and  these  are  generally  soft  and  harmonious. 

It  is  not  a  sound  always  the  same  which  serves  as  a  base  for  of  accent, 
pronunciation ;  articulate  voice  rises,  falls,  changes  in  intensity  and 
:  expression,  in  a  different  manner,  according  to  each  language. 

The  mode  of  these  changes  constitutes  accent^  or  the  pronuncia- 
1  tion  peculiar  to  each  country. 

To  articulate,  to  pronounce,  is  not  to  speak.  A  bird  pronounces 
words,  and  even  phrases,  but  it  does  not  speak.  Man  alone  is  en~ 

!  dowed  with  speech,  which  is  the  most  powerful  means  of  expres¬ 
sion  possessed  by  the  understanding ;  he  alone  attaclies  a  mean- 
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iiig’  to  the  words  that  he  pronounces,  and  to  the  arrangement  lliat 
he  gives  tliein  :  and,  had  he  no  intelligence,  he  would  have  no 
speech.  The  greater  part  of  idiots  cannot  speak ;  tliey  articulate 
sounds  vaguely?  which  neither  have,  nor  can  have  any  signification. 

Of  singing. 

The  voice  of  song  differs  from  the  other  sounds  produced  by  the 
larynx,  insomuch  as  it  is  formed  of  appreciable  sounds,  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  which  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  ear,  and  which  can 
be  put  in  unison.  These  characters  do  not  exist,  either  in  the  cry, 
or  in  the  voice  of  speech,  the  sounds  of  which  are  not  appreciable. 
Dodart  advanced  that,  in  singing,  the  larynx,  balanced  between  op¬ 
posing  muscles,  undergoes  a  sort  of  libration  alternately  upwards 
and  downwards  ;  but  this  assertion  is  not  confirmed  by  expe¬ 
rience.  In  singing,  it  is  probable  that  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis 
take  a  particular  disposition  which  fits  them  for  the  production  of 
appreciable  sounds.  We  remark  very  important  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  with  regard  to  extent,  intensity,  expression,  &c.  in  singing. 
Extent  of  the  An  Ordinary  voice  has  about  nine  tones  between  the  gravest  and 
vo^cein  fcuig-  niost  acute  sound  ;  the  most  extensive  voice  hardly  passes  two 
octaves,  in  sounds  which  are  distinct  and  full. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  voices,  grave  and  acute ;  the  difference 
between  them  is  about  an  octave. 

Grave  voices.  Grave  voices  generally  belong  to  full  grown  men  ;  however,  those 
who  have  the  gravest  voices  can  form  acute  sounds  by  shrilling^  or 
falsetto. 

Acute  voices.  Acute  voices  are  those  of  women,  children,  and  eunuchs. 

By  adding  all  the  tones  of  an  acute,  to  those  of  a  grave  voice, 
they  make  about  three  octaves.  It  does  not  appear  that  ever  any 
individual  had  a  voice  so  extensive  as  this  in  pure  and  agreeable 
sounds. 

Musicians  establish  otlier  distinctions  in  base  voices  :  as  hiorh  : 
counter,  tenor,  base,  he. 

Different  sorts  E^t  the  differences  which  exist  between  different  sorts  of  voices  do  > 
of  voltes.  not  all  depend  on  extent.  There  are  strong  voices,  whose  sounds  are  f 
strong  and  noisy ;  soft  voices,  whose  sounds  are  soft  and  sweet ;  i 
fine  voices,  whose  sounds  arc  full  and  harmonious  :  there  are  voices  j 
that  are  just,  others  that  are  false ;  there  are  some  flexible  and 
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liglit,  others  liard  and  heavy.  Some  have  their  fine  sounds  irre- 
gularly  distributed ;  some  in  the  base,  others  in  the  treble,  some  in 
the  medium.*  Singing,  the  same  as  voice  and  speech,  belongs  to 
the  state  of  society ;  it  supposes  tiie  existence  of  hearing  and  in¬ 
tellect.  It  is  generally  employed  to  paint  the  instinctive  wants, 
the  passions,  the  different  states  of  the  mind.  Joy,  sorrow,  love 
happy  or  unfortunate,  produces  different  sorts  of  singing. 

Sino-ino-  may  be  articulate.  Then,  in  place  of  simply  expressing  of  articulate 
°  °  .  1  .singing, 

feelings,  it  becomes  a  means  of  expression  of  most  of  the  acts  of 

the  mind,  but  particularly  of  those  that  are  connected  with  the 

social  passions. 

Declamation  is  a  particular  species  of  singing  ;  only  the  intervals  of  deciama. 

...  ,  ,  tion. 

of  the  tones  are  not  harmonic,  and  the  tones  themselves  are  not 
completely  appreciable.  Declamation  appears  to  have  differed 
much  less  from  singing  amongst  the  ancients,  than  with  the  mo¬ 
derns  ;  perhaps  it  had  some  analogy  with  what  we  call  recitative  in 
our  operas.  The  southern  languages  being  very  much  accentuated, 
that  is,  varying  greatly  in  their  tone,  in  simple  pronunciation,  are 
very  proper  for  being  sung. 

All  the  modifications  of  voice,  which  we  have  just  studied,  are  Voice  by  in- 
produced  when  the  air  passes  from  the  chest. — Voice  may  also  be  ^ 
produced  in  the  instant  the  air  traverses  the  larynx  to  pass  into 
the  trachea;  but  this  voice  by  inspiration  is  hoarse,  unequal,  and  of 
small  extent ;  any  variations  in  its  tones  are  produced  with  difficul¬ 
ty  ;  indeed  even  by  the  characters  of  the  phenomenon,  we  may 
suppose  that  it  does  not  pass  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
economy.  We  can  also  speak  and  sing  during  inspiration.  The 
modifications  which  the  lips  of  the  glottis  suffer,  during  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  voice  by  inspiration,  are  not  known. 

Art  oj'  ventriloquists.^ 

Since  man  may  thus  vary  almost  to  infinity,  the  appreciable,  and 
inappreciable  sounds  of  his  voice,  as  he  may  change  in  a  thousand 
different  ways  according  to  his  will  its  intensity,  expression, 

&c. ;  nothing  is  more  easy  for  him  than  to  imitate  the  different 


*  .1.  J.  Rousseau,  Diclionnaire  de  mmiqxie. 
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sounds  he  hears:  this  in  fact  he  performs  in  many  circumstances. 
Many  persons  imitate  perfectly  the  voice  and  pronunciation  of 
others ;  actors,  for  example.  Hunters  imitate  the  different  cries  of 
game,  and  thus  succeed  in  decoying  it  into  their  nets. 

4  his  faculty  possessed  by  man  of  imitating  the  different  sounds 
he  hears  has  given  rise  to  an  art ;  hut  tlie  persons  who  exercise 
this  art,  and  who  are  called  ventriloquists,  have  no  organization 
different  from  that  of  other  men  :  they  require  only  to  have  the 
organs  of  voice  and  speech  very  perfect,  in  order  that  they  may 
readily  produce  the  necessary  sounds. 

The  basis  of  this  art  is  easily  understood.  We  have  found  by 
experience,  instinctively,  that  sounds  are  changed  by  many  causes  : 
for  example,  that  they  become  feeble,  less  distinct,  and  that  their 
expression  changes,  according  as  they  are  more  distant  from  us  ; 
a  man  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  wishes  to  speak  to  persons 
who  are  at  the  top  ;  but  his  voice  will  not  reach  their  ears  until  it 
has  received  certain  modifications,  which  depend  upon  the  distance 
and  the  form  of  the  tube  through  which  it  passes. 

If  a  person  remark  these  modifications  with  care,  and  endeavour 
to  imitate  them,  he  will  produce  acoustic  illusions,  which  woidd 
be  equally  deceiving  to  the  ear  as  the  observation  of  objects  through 
a  magnifying  glass  is  to  the  eye.  The  error  will  be  complete  if  he 
employ  those  deceptions  which  are  necessary  to  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion. 

These  illusions  will  be  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  talents  of 
the  performer  ;  but  we  must  not  imagine  that  a  ventriloquist  *  pro¬ 
duces  vocal  sounds,  and  articulates,  differently  from  other  people. 
His  voice  is  formed  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  only  he  is  capable  of 
modifying,  according  to  his  pleasure,  the  volume,  the  expression, 
&c.,  of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  words  that  he  pronounces  with¬ 
out  moving  his  lips,  he  takes  care  to  choose  those  into  which  no 
labial  consonants  enter,  otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to  move 
his  lips.  This  art  is,  in  certain  respects,  to  the  ear,  what  painting 
is  to  the  eye. 


*  The  words  Ventrildqxiist,  Engastriniuthisyn,  and  others  which  have  the  same 
signification,  may  have  been  employed  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  but  ought  not  now 
to  be  admitted  into  scientific  language. 
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Modifications  of  voice  by  age. 

The  larynx  is  in  proportion  very  small  in  tlie  fetus,  and  the  new- Larynx  of 

^  _  fetus  and  new 

born  infant ;  its  small  volume  forms  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  os  bom  infants, 
hyoides,  with  the  tongue  and  other  organs  of  deglutition,  which 
are  already  much  developed.  Besides,  it  is  round,  and  the  thy¬ 
roid  cartilage  forms  no  projection  in  the  neck. 

The  lips  of  the  glottis,  the  ventricles,  the  superior  ligaments, 
are  very  short  in  proportion  to  what  they  become  afterwards  ;  for 
the  thyroid  cartilage  not  being  much  developed,  they  consequent¬ 
ly  occupy  a  small  space.  ,The  cartilages  are  flexible,  and  have  not 
nearly  the  solidity  which  they  possess  afterwards. 

The  larynx  preserves  these  characters  almost  till  puberty; 
this  period  a  general  revolution  takes  place  in  the  economy.  The 
developement  of  the  genital  organs  determines  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  nutrition  of  many  of  the  organs,  of  which  that  of  voice  is 
one. 

The  greatest  activity  of  nutrition  is  first  remarked  in  the  mus¬ 
cles  ;  afterwards,  but  more  slowly,  it  is  seen  in  the  cartilages :  the 
general  form  of  the  larynx  is  then  modified  :  the  thyroid  carti¬ 
lage  becomes  developed  in  its  anterior  part ;  it  forms  a  projection 
in  the  neck,  but  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  From  this 
circumstance  results  a  considerable  prolongation  of  the  lips  of  the 
glottis,  or  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  ;  and  this  phenomenon  is  much 
more  worthy  of  remark  than  the  general  increase  of  the  glottis 
which  happens  at  the  same  time. 

Though  these  changes  in  the  larynx  are  rapid,  they  do  not  hap¬ 
pen  all  at  once  ;  sometimes  it  is  six  or  eight  months  before  they 
are  completed. 

After  puberty,  the  larynx  does  not  suffer  any  other  remarkable  Larynx  in 
changes;  its  volume  and  the  projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
continue  to  increase,  and  become  more  strongly  marked.  The 
cartilages  become  partially  ossified  in  manhood. 

In  old  age  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  continues,  and  be¬ 
comes  almost  complete  ;  the  epiglottid  gland  diminishes  considera¬ 
bly,  and  the  internal  muscles,  but  those  particularly  that  form  the 
lips  of  the  glottis,  diminish  in  volume,  assume  a  colour  less  deep, 
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Vagitus  or  cry 
of  children. 


Voice  and 
speech  of  chil 
dren. 


arid  lose  their  elasticity ;  in  a  word,  they  take  the  same  modifica¬ 
tions  as  the  muscular  system  in  general. 

The  production  of  voice,  as  it  supposes  the  passage  of  air  to  and 
from  the  lungs  to  take  place,  cannot  exist  in  the  fetus,  plunged  as 
it  is  in  the  liquor  amnii  ;  but  the  child  is  capable  of  producing  very 
acute  sounds  at  the  instant  of  birth. 

Vagitus  is  the  name  that  is  given  to  this  voice,  or  cry  of  chil¬ 
dren,  by  which  they  express  their  wants  and  feelings.  We  must 
recollect  that  this  is  the  object  of  the  cry. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  child  begins  to  form 
sounds  that  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  vagitus.  These 
sounds,  at  first  vague  and  irregular,  very  soon  become  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  connected ;  nurses  then  begin  to  make  them  pronounce 
the  most  simple  words,  and  afterwards  those  that  are  more  com¬ 
plicated. 

The  pronunciation  of  children  has  very  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  adults  ;  but  there  is  also  a  great  difference  between  them. 
In  children,  the  teeth  have  not  yet  quitted  their  alveoli ;  the 
tongue  is  comparatively  very  large ;  when  the  lips  are  closed  they 
are  larger  than  is  necessary  for  covering  anteriorly  the  gums ;  the 
nasal  cavities  are  not  much  developed,  &c. 

Children  advance  only  by  degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  their 
organs  of  pronunciation  approach  those  of  the  adult,  to  articulate 
exactly  the  different  combinations  of  letters.  They  are  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  forming  appreciable  sounds,  or  of  singing,  until  long  after 
they  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech.  This  sort  of  sounds  is 
the  voice  properly  so  called,  or  acquired  :  they  could  not  exist  in 
the  child  were  it  deaf.  They  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
modification  of  the  vagitus. 

Until  the  period  of  puberty,  the  larynx  remains  proportion  ably 
very  small,  as  well  as  the  lips  of  the  glottis  :  the  voice  is  also  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  acute  sounds.  It  is  physically  impossible  that 
the  larynx  should  produce  grave  ones. 

At  puberty,  particularly  in  males,  the  voice  undergoes  a  re¬ 
markable  modification  :  it  acquires  in  a  few  days,  often  all  atnnce, 
a  gravity,  and  a  dull  or  deaf  expression,  that  it  was  far  from  having 
before. 

It  sinks  in  general  about  an  octave.  The  voice  of  a  young 
man  is  said  to  moults  according  to  the  common  expression.  In 
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certain  cases  the  voice  is  almost  entirely  lost  for  some  tveeks ;  it 
frequently  contracts  a  marked  hoarseness.  Sometimes  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  young  man  produces  involuntarily  a  very  acute 
sound  when  he  wishes  to  produce  a  grave  one  :  it  is  then 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  produce  appreciable  sounds,  or  to 
sing  true. 

This  state  of  things  continues  sometimes  nearly  a  year,  after  Moulting  of 

°  J  J  ’  the  voice. 

which  the  voice  becomes  more  clear,  and  remains  so  during  life : 
but  some  individuals  lose  entirely,  during  the  moulting  of  the 
voice,  the  faculty  of  singing ;  others,  who  having  a  fine  and  ex¬ 
tensive  voice  before  this  moulting^  have  afterwards  only  a  very 
ordinary  one. 

The  gi’avity  that  the  voice  acquires  depends  evidently  upon  the 
developement  of  the  larynx,  and  particularly  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  lips  of  the  glottis.  As  these  parts  cannot  stretch  backward, 
they  come  forward ;  it  is  also  at  this  time  that  the  larynx  pro¬ 
jects  in  the  neck,  and  the  pomum  Adami  appears.  In  the  female, 
the  lips  of  the  glottis  do  not  present  at  puberty  this  increase  in 
breadth  ;  the  voice  also  generally  remains  acute. 

The  voice  generally  preserves  the  same  characters  until  after  Voice  in  old 
adult  age ;  at  least  the  modifications  that  it  undergoes  in  the  inter¬ 
val,  are  but  inconsiderable,  and  affect  principally  the  expression 
and  volume.  Towards  the  beginning  of  old  age,  the  voice 
changes  anew,  its  expression  alters,  and  its  extent  diminishes: 
singing  is  more  difficult,  the  sounds  become  noisy,  and  their  pro¬ 
duction  painful  and  fatiguing.  The  organs  of  pronunciation  be¬ 
ing  changed  by  the  effect  of  age,  the  teeth  become  shorter,  and 
frequently  being  lost,  the  pronunciation  is  sensibly  changed.  All 
these  phenomena  are  more  noted  in  confirmed  old  age.  The  voice 
is  weak,  shaken,  and  broken ;  singing  has  the  same  characters, 
which  depend  on  impaired  muscular  contraction.  Speech  also 
undergoes  remarkable  modifications  ;  the  slowness  of  the  motions 
of  the  tongue,  the  want  of  the  teeth,  the  lips  proportionally  longer, 

&c.,  necessarily  influence  the  pronunciation. 


Relations  of  hearing  and  voice. 


\\  e  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  relation 
voice  and  hearing ;  it  is  such,  that  a  child  born  deaf 


between  Relations  of 
.  lieariiig  and 

IS  neceS”  voice. 
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Spontaneous 
recovery  of 
deaf  and 
dumb. 


sarily  dumb  also ;  that  a  person  who  has  a  false  ear,  has  conse¬ 
quently  a  false  voice ;  that  a  person  who  hears  badly  is  inclined  to 
speak  high,  &c. 

We  ought  not  to  believe,  however,  that  the  larynx  of  persons 
born  deaf  is  incapable  of  producing  voice  ;  we  have  already  said 
that  it  produces  the  cry.  By  different  methods  we  succeed  in 
causing  it  to  generate  voice  ;  even  persons  deaf  and  dumb  from 
birth  have  been  brought  to  speak,  so  as  to  sustain  a  conversation ; 
but  their  voice  is  hoarse,  dull,  unequal :  different  inflections  hap¬ 
pen  very  unequally,  and  without  any  motive. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  person  horn  deaf  and  dumb  has  ever  been 
brought  to  learn  to  sing. 

There  are  examples  of  persons  who  have  acquired  hearing  at 
an  age  when  they  could  give  an  account  of  their  sensations ;  in  all 
of  them  th^  voice  was  developed  a  short  time  after  they  could  hear 
with  facility. 

The  Memoir es  de  V Academic  des  Sciences,  of  the  year  1703, 
present  an  example  of  this  kind,  which  happened  to  a  young  man 
at  Chartres,  twenty-four  years  old,  “  who,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  the  town,  began  speaking  all  of  a  sudden.  He  explained, 
that,  three  or  four  months  before,  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  bells, 
and  had  been  very  much  sui-prised  with  this  new  and  unknown 
sensation :  there  was  afterwards  a  sort  of  water  that  passed  out  of 
his  left  ear,  and  he  heard  perfectly  with  hoth  ears.  He  continued 
for  those  three  or  four  months  hearing,  without  saying  any  thing 
of  it,  repeating  to  himself  the  words  that  he  heard,  exercising  him¬ 
self  in  pronunciation,  and  in  the  ideas  attached  to  words.  At  last 
he  thought  himself  in  a  state  to  break  silence,  and  he  maintained 
that  he  could  speak,  though  it  was  still  but  very  imperfectly. 
Immediately  he  was  interrogated  by  able  theologians,”  &c. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  science  that  this  young  man  was  not  ob¬ 
served  by  physicians  :  his  history  might  have  been  more  inte¬ 
resting. 

A  fact  of  the  same  kind  happened  at  Paris  some  years  since. 
A  young  person,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  was  cured  of  his  deafness  by  Doctor  Itard,  by  means  of  in¬ 
jections  thrown  into  the  tympanum  through  an  opening  made  in 
the  memhrana  tympani.  The  young  man  heard  first  the  sound  of 
the  neighbouring  bells  ;  at  that  instant  he  felt  a  very  lively  emo- 
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tioii ;  he  had  even  head-ach,  vertigo,  and  dizziness.  The  next 
day  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  small  bell  in  the  room  ;  twenty  days 
afterwards  he  could  hear  the  voice  of  persons  speaking.  He  was 
then  extremely  delighted,  nor  could  he  be  satisfied  with  hearing 
people  speak.  “  His  eyes,”  says  Professor  Percy,  “  seemed  to 
search  for  the  words  even  on  our  lips.”  His  voice  was  soon  de¬ 
veloped.  He  formed  only  vague  sounds  at  first ;  some  time  after¬ 
wards  he  could  stutter  some  words,  but  he  pronounced  them  im¬ 
perfectly,  in  the  manner  of  children.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
pronounce  compound  words,  and  those  containing  a  number  of  con¬ 
sonants.  They  caused  him  to  hear  a  hurdy-gurdy  {yielle  organised), 
without  preparing  him  for  it ;  he  was  then  observed  to  tremble,  turn 
pale,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  into  a  syncope  ;  he  next 
shewed  all  the  transports  occasioned  by  a  lively  and  unknown 
pleasure ;  his  cheeks  became  red,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  respira¬ 
tion  hasty,  and  his  pulse  rapid,  indicating  a  sort  of  delirium,  an 
intoxication  of  happiness. 

There  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  many  other  surprising  phe¬ 
nomena  seen  in  this  young  man,  if  a  disease  had  not  suddenly 
carried  him  away  from  the  medical  philosophers  who  observed 
him. 


OJ' sounds  independent  oj" the  voice. 

Independent  of  the  voice,  man  can  produce  at  pleasure  a  great  Sounds  which 

I  ,  are  not  form- 

such  as  the  ed  by  the  la- 

noise  of  spitting  or  blowing  one’s  nose  ;  that  by  which  we  call  a 

horse  ;  that  which  is  like  the  sound  of  drawing  a  cork  :  such  also 

as  the  whistling  through  the  teeth  or  the  lips,  whether  it  is  formed 

by  inspiration  or  expiration ;  and  a  great  many  other  noises  which 

result  from  the  motion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  mouth,  and 

from  the  manner  in  which  the  air  enters  and  leaves  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  mechanism  of  the  production 
of  these  different  sounds,  particularly  those  that  are  appreciable, 
as  in  the  action  of  whistling;  we  have  nothing  on  this  point  but 
approximations. 


number  of  sounds,  inappreciable,  and  even  appreciable. 
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Motion. 


Force. 


Resulting 

force. 


Mechanical  principles  necessary  for  understanding  motion  and 

attitude. 

a.  A  body  is  in  motion  when  its  parts  occupy  different  portions 
of  space  in  succession. 

b.  Every  cause  of  motion  is  denominated  force. 

c.  Several  forces  may  be  applied  to  a  body,  without  producing 
motion,  if  their  effects  mutually  destroy  each  other.  Equilibrium 
is  then  said  to  take  place. 

d.  When  two  forces  applied,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the 
same  point,  or  to  the  extremities  of  a  right  line,  produce  an  equi¬ 
librium,  these  two  forces  are  equal. 

e.  A  force  A,  is  double  a  force  B,  if  the  former  can  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  sum  of  two  forces  each  equal  to  B. 

f  Two  forces  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  two  numbers, 
as,  for  example,  of  7  to  5,  if  they  can  be  considered  as  the  sum, 
the  first  of  7  forces,  the  second  of  5  forces,  all  equal  to  each  other, 
taken  singly. 

The  relation  of  forces  thus  being  capable  of  being  estimated  by 
number  or  magnitude,  it  may  be  subjected  either  to  calculation 
or  to  geometrical  construction.  When  a  material  point  is  urged 
by  several  forces,  none  of  which  are  in  equilibrium,  it  becomes 
moved  in  a  certain  direction.  It  is  conceived  that  this  movement 
might  have  taken  place  from  the  application  of  a  single  force.  This 
force  then,  which  might  have  supplied  the  place  of  all  the  others, 
is  named  the  resulting  force  ;  and  these,  considered  in  relation  to 
the  resulting  force,  are  named  its  constituents. 

g.  In  order  that  a  system  of  bodies  remain  in  equilibrium,  it  is 
necessary  that  each  destroy  the  effect  of  all  the  others  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  that  it  be  equal  and  directly  opposite  to  the  resulting 
force  of  all  the  others. 

h.  If  all  the  forces  are  directed  according  to  the  same  right  line, 
their  resulting  force  will  be  directed  in  the  same  line,  and  equal 
to  their  sum,  if  they  act  all  on  the  same  side.  If  they  act  on 
opposite  sides,  it  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  sum 
of  the  forces  acting  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sum  of  the  forces  act¬ 
ing  on  the  other ;  and  it  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  largest  sum. 
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i.  According  to  the  known  property  of  three  lines,  if  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  two  forces,  P  and  Q,  and  their  resulting  force  R,  be  given, 
we  can  easily  discover  the  relation  of  these  two  forces  :  they  will 
be  to  each  other  as  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  constructed  by 
drawing  from  any  point  whatever  of  the  resulting  direction,  two 
parallels  to  the  direction  of  the  other  forces. 

Moreover,  if  we  have  given  the  value  of  the  resulting  force, 
we  shall  also  have  that  of  the  constituents,  since  the  relation  of 
each  of  these  forces  to  the  resulting  force,  is  known  by  the  means 
just  indicated. 

k.  The  resulting  force  of  a  given  number  of  parallel  forces  en¬ 
joys  a  remarkable  property.  In  whatever  manner  the  direction  of 
the  forces  is  varied,  provided  they  remain  parallel  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  points  of  application  unchanged,  that  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  force  will  be  always  the  same ;  for  the  direction  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  force  depends  simply  upon  the  relation  of  these  forces,  and 
their  points  of  application. 

l.  If  the  body  to  which  the  forces  are  applied,  is  not  freely  sus¬ 
pended  in  space,  but  subjected  to  revolution  around  a  fixed  point, 
we  may  be  sure  that  for  its  equilibrium,  the  resulting  force  arising 
from  all  the  others  passes  through  that  point :  since,  in  that  case, 
its  action  being  exerted  against  an  invincible  point,  will  remain 
necessarily  without  effect. 

m.  If  the  body  subjected  to  the  action  of  several  forces,  is  liable 
to  revolve  around  a  right  line  or  axis,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
preservation  of  equilibrium,  that  the  resulting  force  passes  along 
the  axis,  which  nullifies  its  effect. 

n.  Gravity  acts  upon  each  molecule  of  matter,  and  urges  them 
in  directions,  parallel  as  to  sense  ;  we  may  therefore  apply  to  these 
forces,  what  we  have  said  of  the  whole  system  of  parallel  forces  in 
general,  that  their  resulting  force  will  always  pass  through  the  centre  of  gra- 
same  point,  in  whatever  manner  the  direction  of  the  force  is  va¬ 
ried  ;  namely,  with  respect  to  the  present  instance,  in  whatever 
manner  we  incline  the  body,  with  regard  to  the  vertical  line,  which 

is  the  constant  direction  of  gravity.  This  single  point  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  resulting  force  of  all  the  parallel  gravitations,  is  what 
is  named  the  centre  of  gravity. 

o.  In  order  that  a  body  subjected  to  the  action  of  gravity  alone 
may  remain  in  equilibrium,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vertical  line 
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passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  fall  in  with  the  point  of  sup¬ 
port,  or  of  suspension. 

Base  of  sup-  j).  If  the  body  rest  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  direction  of  the  resulting  force  fall  within  the  space  comprised 
between  the  points,  by  which  it  touches  the  plane ;  the  space  thus 
circumscribed  is  named  “  the  base  of  support.”  The  larger  that 
space  shall  be,  all  things  besides  being  equal,  the  equilibrium  will 
be  the  more  secure. 

e<^'iiibnum  equilibrium  will  be  steady,  when  the  body,  being  but 

infinitely  little  deranged  from  its  position,  tends  to  return  to  it  by 
a  series  of  oscillations.  It  will  be  instantaneous,  if  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  body  is  displaced  from  its  position,  it  tends  to  recede 
from  it  more  and  more,  till  it  has  found  another  equilibrious 
position. 

r.  The  equilibrium  will  be  steady,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
the  lowest  possible :  since  every  change  can  only  make  it  ascend, 
contrary  to  the  natural  tendency  it  has  to  descend.  Equilibrium 
will  be  instantaneous,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  highest 
possible;  ’since  every  change  being  only  capable  of  causing  it  to 
descend,  will  be  favoured  by  its  previous  tendency. 

Resistance  of  s.  Of  two  hollow  columiis  formed  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the 

columns. 

same  matter,  and  of  the  same  height,  that  possessing  the  largest 
cavity  will  be  the  strongest. 

t.  Of  two  columns  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  different  heights, 
the  highest  will  be  the  weakest. 


Resistance  of 

curved 

springs. 


R.  The  greatest  noeight  xiohich  a  spring  affected  ivith  small 
f  exions  can  support^  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number 
of  flexions  plus  one  :  So  that  if  the  spring  presents  three  curva¬ 
tures,  it  xnill  support  a  ^weight  sixteen  times  greater,  than  f  it 
had  only  been  affected  by  one  flexion.'^ 


OF  LEVERS. 

Of  levers.  Tlie  definition  of  a  lever  is  an  inflexible  line,  which  turns  upon 

a  fixed  point. 


*  I  have  borrowed  almost  this  whole  article  from  IM.  Roulin,  Journal  de 
Phi/siologie,  I,  11. 
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We  distinguish  in  a  lever  the  point  of  support,  the  point  where 
tlie  power  acts,  the  point  of  resistance,  or  simply  the  point  of 
support,  the  power,  and  resistance. 

According  to  the  respective  positions  of  the  point  of  support,  of 
the  power,  and  the  resistance,  the  lever  is  said  to  be  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  kind. 

In  the  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  point  of  support  is  between  Lever  of  tha 
the  resistance  and  the  power ;  the  resistance  is  at  one  extremity 
and  the  power  at  the  other. 

The  lever  of  the  second  kind  is  that  in  which  the  resistance  is  second  kind 
between  the  power  and  the  point  of  support,  and  in  which  the 
points  of  support  and  the  power  each  occupy  an  extremity. 

Lastly,  in  the  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the  power  is  between  the  Lever  of  the 
resistance  and  the  point  of  support ;  whilst  the  resistance  and  the 
point  of  support  are  at  the  extremities. 

We  distinguish  also  in  a  lever  the  arm  of  the  power,  and  that  Arms  of  the 

lcv0r 

of  the  resistance.  The  first  comprehends  that  part  of  the  lever 
which  extends  between  the  point  of  support  and  the  power ;  the 
second  is  tliat  portion  of  the  lever  that  extends  from  the  point  of 
support  to  the  resistance. 

When,  in  the  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  point  of  support  is 
exactly  in  the  middle,  the  lever  is  said  to  have  its  arms  equal ; 
when  the  point  of  support  is  nearer  the  power,  or  the  resistance, 
we  say  that  the  arms  of  the  lever  are  unequal. 

The  length  of  the  arm  of  the  lever  gives  more  or  less  advantage  influence  of 
to  the  power,  or  to  the  resistance.  If,  for  example,  the  arm  ofthe  levin 
the  power  is  longer  than  that  of  the  resistance,  the  advantage  is 
for  the  power,  in  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  its  arm  to  that  of 
the  arm  of  resistance ;  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  first  of  these 
arms  be  double  or  treble  the  length  of  the  second,  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  power  to  be  half,  or  a  third  part  as  great  as  the  re¬ 
sistance,  for  the  two  forces  to  be  equal. 

In  the  lever  of  the  second  sort,  the  arm  of  the  power  is  neces¬ 
sarily  longer  than  that  of  the  resistance,  since  it  is  between  the 
power  and  the  point  of  support,  whilst  the  power  is  at  one  extre¬ 
mity.  This  kind  of  lever  is  always  advantageous  for  the  power. 

The  contrary  takes  place  with  the  lever  of  the  third  sort ;  be¬ 
cause  in  this  lever  the  power  is  placed  between  the  resistance  and 
the  point  of  support,  whilst  the  resistance  is  at  an  extremity. 
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Insertion  of 
the  pow^-^r 
into  the  lev  o: 


Inertia. 


Causes  which 
influence  mo¬ 
tion. 


The  lerer  of  the  first  kind  is  most  favourable  for  an  equilibrium  ; 
the  lever  of  the  second  sort  is  most  favourable  for  overcoming  re¬ 
sistance  ;  and  that  of  the  third  kind  is  most  favourable  to  exten¬ 
sive  and  rapid  motions. 

The  direction  in  which  the  power  is  inserted  into  the  lever  is 
of  importance  to  be  remarked.  The  effect  of  the  power  is  so 
much  more  considerable  as  its  direction  approaches  towards  a  per¬ 
pendicular  to  that  of  the  lever.  When  this  last  condition  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  whole  of  the  force  is  employed  in  surmounting  the 
resistance  ;  whilst,  in  oblique  directions,  a  part  of  this  force  tends 
to  move  the  lever  in  its  proper  direction,  and  this  portion  of  the 
power  is  destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  tlie  point  of  support. 


Moving  power. 

We  call  inertia  that  general  property  of  bodies,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  continue  in  their  state  of  motion  or  repose,  whilst  they 
are  not  acted  upon  hy  any  foreign  cause. 

The  power  which  produces  motion  must  be  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  motion  produced.  This  quantity  is  estimated  in  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  mass  by  the  acquired  velocity. 

This  velocity  may  be  acquired  in  two  different  ways  :  by  the 
continued  action  of  a  power,  as  that  of  gravity  ;  or  by  the  effect 
of  a  power  which  produces  instantaneously  a  given  velocity. 

We  may  easily  conclude  from  what  has  been  said,  that  every 
effort  exerted  upon  a  body  at  liberty  will  produce  motion.  The 
direction  of  this  motion,  the  velocity  acquired,  and  the  space  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  body,  will  depend  on  its  mass,  or  on  the  effort  exerted 
upon  it,  and  upon  the  causes  which  act  upon  it  during  its  motion. 

Thus  a  body  projected  by  the  hand  acquires  instantaneously  a 
velocity  so  much  greater  as  the  effort  is  greater,  and  the  mass 
less  :  the  constant  action  of  gravity  modifies  this  velocity,  and  the 
direction  of  the  motion,  which  ceases  when  the  body  falls  to  the 
ground.  Motion  is  also  lessened  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the 
force  of  which  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  body,  with  the 
extent  of  the  surface  which  is  continually  opposed  to  the  air,  and 
with  the  specific  lightness  of  the  body. 

An  inorganic  body  cannot  of  itself  change  the  state  in  whicli  it 
exists.  When  motionless,  it  persists  in  a  state  of  repose,  till 
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some  new  force  be  applied  to  it.  Set  in  motion  by  the  immedi¬ 
ate  action  of  some  new  force,  it  persists  in  the  state  of  uniform 
rectilineal  motion,  till  a  new  force  come  to  destroy  or  modify  the 
effect  of  the  first. 

The  motion  is  named  equable,  or  uniform,  in  which  the  mobile  Equable  mo- 

tion. 

body  always  passes  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  It  is 
accelerated  wlien  the  spaces  run  through  become  larger  and  larger ;  Acceleration, 
and  retarded  when  they  become  smaller  and  smaller,  in  equal 
times. 

According  to  what  we  have  stated  above,  it  is  evident  that 
accelerated  or  retarded  motion  requires  at  each  instant  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  new  forces. 

In  uniform  motion,  the  space  passed  through  in  a  given  time  velocity, 
may  be  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  force 
which  has  been  applied.  This  relation  of  time  to  the  space  passed 
through  by  the  moving  body,  constitutes  and  determines  what  is 
named  its  velocity. 

If  in  the  same  time  that  a  body  A  passes  through  a  space  of 
three  yards,  another  body  B  passes  through  a  space  of  5  yards, 
we  say  that  the  velocity  of  the  first  is  to  that  of  the  second  as  3 
to  5. 

It  happens  frequently  that  we  express  a  velocity  by  an  absolute 
number  :  but  that  number  only  represents  the  relation  of  that 
velocity  to  another  not  specified,  but  which  is  understood  to  be 
taken  at  unity. 

If  a  body  in  a  unit  of  time,  a  second,  for  instance,  passes 
through  a  unit  of  space,  we  shall  suppose  a  yard,  its  velocity  is 
selected  for  a  term  of  comparison,  and  is  also  represented  by  unity. 

If  at  the  same  time  also  a  second  body  passes  through  5  yards,  its 
velocity  will  be  5  times  greater  than  the  first,  and  be  represented 
by  5.  If  a  third  body  employs  3  seconds  to  pass  through  these 
5  yards,  which  the  second  runs  through  in  1,  its  velocity  will  be 
sub-triple  ;  consequently  the  velocity  of  the  second  being  5,  that  of 
the  latter  will  become  |.  We  may  obtain,  therefore,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  velocity  of  a  body,  by  dividing  the  number  which  re¬ 
presents  the  space  by  that  which  represents  the  time,  which  is 
generally  expressed  more  briefly  by  saying  that  the  velocity  is 
equal  to  the  space  divided  by  the  time. 

In  equal  masses  the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  forces. 
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Friction. 


Adhesion. 


The  velocities  being  equal,  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the 
masses  :  for  the  effect  of  a  force  which  puts  a  free  body  in  motion, 
is  to  impress  the  same  velocity  upon  all  the  molecules  of  that 
body  ;  consequently  the  intensity  of  the  force  will  be  proportional 
to  the  number  of  these  molecules,  or  the  mass  of  the  body.  The 
measure  of  a  given  force  is  therefore  represented  by  the  sum  of 
the  forces  which  impel  all  the  molecules  ;  and,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  the  effect  of  a  force  is  measured  hy  the  mass  multiplied 
into  the  velocity^ 

Again,  the  forces  being  equal,  the  velocities  become  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  masses.  Thus,  if  a  movable  body  happens  to 
join  itself  to  an  immovable  body,  so  that  the  first  cannot  be 
moved  without  the  second,  the  motion  will  be  spread  unifonnly 
over  both,  and  cause  them  both  to  proceed  with  an  equal  velocity. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessarily  distributed  to  each  of  them  in  the 
ratio  of  its  mass ;  and  the  resulting  velocity  will  be  to  the  velocity 
of  the  first  body,  as  the  mass  of  that  first  body  is  to  the  sum  of 
the  two  masses  combined. 

Friction  is  that  resistance  which  we  are  obliged  to  overcome  in 
making  one  body  slide  upon  another. 

Adhesion  is  that  power  which  unites  two  polished  bodies  laid 
one  upon  another.  The  force  of  adhesion  is  measured  by  the 
effort  we  exert  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  contact,  in  order 
to  separate  the  two  bodies. 

The  more  the  surfaces  are  polished,  the  adhesion  is  greater,  and 
the  friction  less  :  again,  if  the  object  is  only  to  make  one  body  slide 
upon  another,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  polish  the  surfaces, 
or  to  interpose  a  liquid. 


or  THE  BONES. 

The  bones,  which  determine  the  general  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  body,  have,  on  account  of  their  physical  properties,  a  very 
important  use  in  its  different  positions  and  motions  :  they  form 
the  different  levers  which  the  animal  machine  presents,  and  which 
transfer  the  weight  of  the  body  along  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

As  levers,  tliey  are  employed  sometimes  as  the  first  sort; 
sometimes  as  the  second  or  third.  When  an  equilibrium  is  neces- 
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sary,  the  lever  of  the  first  kind  is  almost  always  employed  ;  if 
there  is  a  considerable  resistance  to  overcome,  they  then  represent 
a  lever  of  the  second  kind. 

In  other  motions  they  are  employed  as  levers  of  the  third  kind, 
which,  as  we  know,  are  disadvantageous  to  the  power,  but  favour¬ 
able  to  extensive  and  rapid  motions.  Most  of  the  projections  and 
prominences  of  the  bones  are  of  use  in  changing  the  direction  of 
the  tendons,  and  in  causing  their  insertion  nearer  the  perpendicular. 
As  a  means  of  transmission  of  weight,  the  bones  represent  columns 
placed  on  each  other,  almost  always  hollow,  which  very  much  in¬ 
creases  the  general  resistance  which  the  skeleton  presents,  as  well 
as  that  of  each  bone  in  particular. 


Form  of 
bones. 


Form  of  bones. 

Bones  are  distinguished  into  short,  flat,  and  long. 

Short  bones  are  found  in  the  parts  where  little  mobility,  and' 
great  strength  are  necessary,  as  in  the  feet,  and  the  vertebral 
column. 

The  principal  use  of  flat  bones  is  to  form  the  sides  of  cavi- 
j  ties ;  they  also  contribute  greatly  to  the  motions  and  attitudes, 

:  by  the  extent  of  surface  they  present  for  the  insertion  of  the 
j  muscles. 

i  The  long  bones  are  principally  intended  for  locomotion ;  they 
ij  are  found  only  in  the  limbs.  The  form  of  their  bodies  and  extre- 
if  mities  deserves  attention.  The  body  of  these  bones  is  the  part 
^  which  presents  the  smallest  diameter ;  it  is  generally  rounded : 
i  the  extremities,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  more  or  less  volumi¬ 
nous. 

The  disposition  of  the  bodies  of  bones  contributes  to  elegance  of 
form  in  the  members ;  the  greater  volume  of  the  articulating 
extremities,  besides  having  the  same  use,  insures  solidity  to  the 
articulations,  and  diminishes  the  obliquity  of  insertion  of  the  ten- 
■H  dons  into  bones. 

l  i  The  short  hones  are  almost  entirely  of  a  spongy  substance,  structure  of 
whence  it  happens  that  they  present  a  considerable  surface  with- 
out  being  too  heavy.  The  extremities  of  the  long  bones  are  the 
same  ;  but  their  shafts  present  a  compact  substance  in  abundant 
I  quantity,  which  gives  them  a  great  power  of  resistance,  this  being 
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very  necessary  in  these  bones,  as  it  is  upon  the  middle  of  them 
that  the  efforts  they  sustain  ultimately  rest. 

The  spongy  tissue  of  the  short  bones,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
long  bones,  are  filled  by  the  medullary  juice,  or  meditullium. 

The  cavity  of  the  long  bones  is  filled  with  marroui^ 


Articulations  of  hones. 


Movable  arti¬ 
culations. 


rf^ucuia^^*^  They  are  distinguished  into  those  that  do,  and  those  that  do 
tions.  allow  of  motion. 

The  first  division  presents  subdivisions  founded  upon  the  form 
of  the  articulating  surfaces. 

The  second  also  presents  subdivisions  founded  upon  the  articu¬ 
lating  surfaces,  and  upon  the  kind  of  movement  that  the  articula¬ 
tions  permit. 

In  the  movable  articulations,  the  bones  never  touch  one  ano¬ 
ther  immediately ;  there  is  always  between  them  a  substance 
which  is  elastic,  and  differently  disposed  according  to  the  articu¬ 
lations,  and  intended  to  support  easily  the  strongest  pressure,  to 
lessen  shocks,  and  favour  motions.  Sometimes  this  substance  is 
single^  adheres  equally  to  the  surface  of  the  two  articulating 
bones,  and  constitutes  articulations  of  continuity.  It  is  then  of  a 
fbro~cartilaginous  nature.  At  other  times  this  substance  forms  a 
peculiar  bed  upon  each  articular  surface  ;  as  is  seen  in  articula¬ 
tions  of  contiguity.  In  this  case  the  substance  is  cartilaginous. 
Cartilages  and  It  is  Said  that  the  substaiice  which,  in  this  kind  of  articulations, 
covers  the  bones,  is  formed  of  parallel  fibres,  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  which  they  cover  :  this  opinion  seems  to  require  new  re¬ 
searches.  The  cartilages  have  more  the  appearance  of  being 
formed  of  one  homogeneous  stratum. 

Articulations  thus  disposed  present  the  most  favourable  dispo¬ 
sitions  for  sliding  motions.  The  surfaces  in  contact  are  finely 
polished,  and  a  particular  liquid,  the  synoma,  continually  moistens 
them.  For  the  same  reasons  the  adhesion  is  very  gi’eat,  and  this 
circumstance  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  articulation,  by  contribut¬ 
ing  to  prevent  displacements. 

Inter-articular  In  certain  movable  articulations,  there  are,  between  the  articu- 
fibro-cartila-  ,  r  fi  *1  • 

ges-  lating  surfaces,  nbro-cartilagmous  substances  which  do  not  adhere 

to  those  surfaces.  The  use  which  has  been  assigned  to  them  is 


fibro-carti- 
lages, 


Synovia. 
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to  form  a  sort  of  cushions,  which  giving  way  to  pressure,  recover 
again  theii'  form,  and  protect  the  articular  surfaces  to  which  they 
coiTespond. 

They  are  said  to  be  found  so  placed  in  articulations  which  sup- 
port  the  greatest  pressure.  We  think  that  this  opinion  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  founded.  Indeed  the  articulations  of  the  hip,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  those  of  the  foot,  which  supports  the  greatest  efforts,  do 
not  present  them.  Is  their  use  not  rather  to  favour  the  extent  of 
motions,  and  to  prevent  displacements  ?  Around,  and  sometimes 
in  the  interior  of  articulations,  there  are  fibrous  bodies  found, 
called  ligaments,  which  have  for  a  double  use  the  maintaining  the  Ligaments, 
bones  in  their  respective  situations,  and  limiting  their  motions  on 
one  anothei’. 


Attitudes  of  man. 

Let  us  examine  man  in  his  different  positions,  and  first  in  his  Erect  posture, 
most  ordinary  position,  that  is,  upon  his  feet.  We  see,  in  the 
:  first  place,  that  the  head,  intimately  united  with  the  atlas,  forms  a 
I  lever  of  the  fii'st  kind,  of  which  the  point  of  support  is  in  the  arti- 
'  culation  of  the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas  and  of  the  axis,  whilst 
»the  power  and  the  resistance  occupy  each  an  extremity  of  the 
'  lever,  represented,  the  one  by  the  face,  the  other  by  the  occiput. 

The  point  of  support  being  nearer  the  occiput  than  the  anterior  Point  of  sup. 
part  of  the  face,  the  head  tends  by  its  weight  to  fall  forwards ;  but^  ^^^^’ 
it  is  retained  in  equilibrium  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  at¬ 
tached  to  its  posterior  part.  It  is  therefore  the  vertebral  column 
•which  supports  the  head,  and  which  transmits  the  weight  of  it  to  its 
inferior  extremity.  The  superior  extremities,  the  soft  parts  of  the 
neck,  and  of  the  thorax,  the  greater  part  of  those  contained  in  the 
•abdominal  cavity,  are  supported,  mediately  or  immediately,  upon 
•the  vertebral  column. 

1  On  account  of  the  weight  of  these  parts,  it  was  necessary  that 
i|»the  vertebral  column  should  present  great  solidity.  In  fact,  the 
(vertebrae,  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages,  the  different  ligaments 
I  iwhich  unite  them,  form  a  whole  of  great  solidity.  If  we  refiect 
|fchen,  that  the  vertebral  column  is  formed  of  superincumbent  cylin- 
iric  portions  ;  that  it  has  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  base  of  which 
•'ests  on  the  sacrum ;  that  it  presents  three  curves  in  opposite 
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ilirections,  which  give  it  sixteen  times  more  resistance  than  if  it 
liad  none,  we  will  then  have  an  idea  of  the  resistance  which  the 
vertebral  column  offers.  We  also  see  it  support  not  only  the 
weight  of  the  organs,  but  also  very  heavy  burdens. 

The  weight  of  the  organs  which  the  vertebral  column  sustains 
being  felt  particularly  upon  its  anterior  part,  muscles  placed  upon 
the  posterior  part  resist  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  bend  for¬ 
ward.  In  this  circumstance,  every  vertebra,  and  the  parts  attach¬ 
ed  to  it,  represent  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  of  which  the  point  of 
support  is  in  the  fibro-cartilage  which  sustains  the  vertebrae  ;  the 
power  in  the  part  which  draws  it  forward ;  and  the  resistance  in 
the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  its  spinous  and  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses. 

The  whole  of  the  vertebral  column  represents  a  lever  of  the 
third  kind,  the  point  of  support  of  which  is  in  the  articulation  of 
tfie  fifth  vertebra  of  the  loins,  with  the  os  sacrum,  the  power  of 
which  is  in  the  parts  which  tend  to  draw  the  column  forward,  and 
the  resistance  in  the  posterior  muscles.  As  the  power  acts  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  lever,  nature  has  there  placed 
the  strongest  muscles  ;  the  pyramid  which  the  vertebral  column 
represents  has  there  the  greatest  thickness,  and  the  vertebral  pro¬ 
cesses  are  more  marked  and  horizontal  ;  fatigue  is  also  felt  there 
when  we  remain  long  in  a  standing  position. 

The  muscular  power  will  act  so  much  more  powerfully  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  equilibrium  necessary  in  a  standing  position,  as  the  spin¬ 
ous  processes  are  longer,  and  nearer  a  horizontal  direction. 

The  weight  of  the  vertebral  column,  with  the  parts  which  rest 
on  it,  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  pelvis,  which,  resting  upon  the 
thighs,  represents  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  of  which  the  point  of 
support  is  in  the  ilio-fimoral  articulations  ;  the  power  and  resis¬ 
tance  are  placed  before  or  behind. 

The  pelvis  supports  also  part  of  the  weight  of  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

The  sacrum  supports  the  vertebral  column,  and  acting  like  a 
wedge,  it  transmits  equally  to  the  thighs,  by  means  of  the  ossa 
ilium^  the  weight  that  it  supports.  The  pelvis  is  really  in  equili¬ 
brium  upon  the  heads  of  the  two  thighs  ;  but  this  equilibrium 
results  from  a  great  number  of  efforts  combined. 

On  one  hand,  the  abdominal  viscera  pressing  upon  the  pelvis; 
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inclined  forward,  tend  to  depress  the  pubis  ;  on  the  otlier,  the  ver¬ 
tebral  column  tends  by  its  weight  to  give  the  pelvis  a  swinging 
motion  backwards. 

The  weight  of  the  vertebral  column  being  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  abdominal,  it  seems  necessary  that,  to  establish  the 
equilibrium,  muscular  powers  would  be  sufficient,  which,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  thighs,  should  be  attached  to  the  pubis,  and  there, 
by  their  proper  contraction,  counterbalance  the  excess  of  weight 
of  the  vertebral  column. 

These  muscles,  in  fact,  exist ;  but  they  do  not  act  principally 
to  determine  the  equilibrium  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thighs  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  pelvis,  very  far  from  swinging  backwards,  would  rather 
incline  forwards,  as  the  muscles  which  resist  the  inclination  of  the 
vertebral  column  forward,  having  their  fixed  point  upon  the  pelvis, 
make  a  considerable  effort  to  draw  it  upwards.  It  is  then  those 
muscles  which,  leaving  the  thigh,  go  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvis,  which  prevent  it  from  rising,  and  which  are  the  principal 
agents  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thighs  :  Nature 
has  therefore  made  them  very  numerous  and  strong. 

The  articulation  of  the  thigh  with  the  os  ilium  is  nearer  the  pel¬ 
vis  than  the  sacrum  ;  whence  it  results  that  the  posterior  muscles 
act  by  a  longer  arm  of  the  lever,  which  is  a  favourable  circum¬ 
stance  for  their  action. 

In  the  usual  state  of  standing,  the  thighs  transmit  directly  the 
weight  of  the  trunk  to  the  tibia. 

They  are  very  fit  for  this  use,  on  account  of  their  articulation 
with  the  os  ilium. 

The  neck  of  the  thigh,  besides  its  use  in  motion,  is  useful  in  a 
standing  position,  by  directing  the  head  of  the  thigh  upward  and 
inward  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  and  hence  it  results  that  it  sup¬ 
ports  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  pelvis,  and  resists  the  separation 
of  the  os  iliumy  which  the  sacrum  tends  to  produce. 

The  thigh  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  tibia ;  but, 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  pelvis  presses  upon  its  inferior  extre¬ 
mity,  has  a  tendency  forward  ;  whilst  the  contrary  takes  place  with 
the  superior  extremity  :  whence  it  follows,  that,  to  keep  it  in 
equilibrium  upon  the  tibia,  there  must  be  strong  muscles  opposed 
to  this  motion.  These  muscles  are  the  rectus  anterior}  and  the 
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triceps  adductor  femoris,  the  action  of  which  is  favoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  rotula  placed  behind  their  tendon. 

The  muscles  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg,  which  are  attached 
to  the  condyles  of  the  thigh,  concur  also  in  the  maintenance  of 
this  equilibrium. 

The  tibia  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  foot  ;  the 
fibula  does  not  aid  in  it.  But  in  order  that  the  former  of  these 
bones  perform  this  office  well,  there  must  be  muscles  opposed  to 
the  direction  in  which  its  superior  extremity  inclines  forwards. 
The  gemelli  and  soleus  principally  perform  this  office ;  all  the 
other  muscles  of  the  postenor  part  of  the  leg  also  aid  in  it. 

The  foot  supports  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  ;  its  form  and 
structure  correspond  with  this  use.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  very 
broad,  which  contributes  to  the  solidity  of  the  standing  position. 
The  skin,  and  the  epidermis  of  this  part,  are  very  thick.  Above 
the  skin  is  a  fatty  layer  of  considerable  thickness,  particularly 
upon  those  parts  where  the  foot  presses  on  the  ground.  This  fat 
forms  a  sort  of  elastic  cushion,  very  fit  to  deaden  or  diminish  the 
effects  of  pressure  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  body. 

The  foot  does  not  touch  the  gi’ound  on  the  whole  extent  of  its 
inferior  aspect ;  the  heel,  the  external  edge,  the  part  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  the  extre¬ 
mity,  or  pulps  of  the  toes,  are  the  parts  which  commonly  touch 
the  ground,  and  transmit  to  it  the  weight  of  the  body :  there  are 
also  in  each  of  these  points  considerable  bundles  of  fat,  intended 
to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  so  strong  a  pressure.  That  which 
is  placed  immediately  under  the  head  of  the  calcaneum  is  very  re¬ 
markable  ;  it  is  smooth  upon  its  superior  face,  and  merely  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  bone  ;  it  is,  besides,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  fat 
of  the  heel.  The  other  bundles,  or  cushions  of  fat,  are  in  smaller 
quantity  ;  but  they  are  disposed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of 
the  heel. 

The  tibia  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  astragalus, 
which,  in  its  turn,  transmits  it  to  the  other  bones  of  the  foot ;  but 
the  calcaneum  receives  the  greatest  part  of  it,  the  remainder  being 
divided  amongst  the  other  parts  of  the  foot  which  rest  on  the 
ground. 

The  general  manner  of  this  transmission  is  as  follows  : _ 
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The  effort  sustained  by  the  astragalus  is  transmitted,  1st,  to  the 
heel  bone  ;  2dly,  to  the  os  scaphoides.  The  heel  bone  being 
placed  immediately  under  the  astragalus,  receives  the  greater  part 
of  the  pressure  ;  it  transmits  it  partly  to  the  ground,  and  partly  to 
the  os  cuhoides.  This  last  bone,  and  the  os  scaphoides,  by  means 
of  the  ossa  cuneiformia,  press,  in  their  turn,  on  the  metatarsal 
bones,  which,  resting  on  the  ground,  transmit  to  it  nearly  all  the 
pressure  they  support ;  the  surplus  goes  to  the  toes,  and  vanishes 
by  terminating  in  the  basis  of  support.  This  mode  of  transmis¬ 
sion  supposes  the  foot  to  touch  the  ground  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  sole. 

As  the  pressure  of  the  tibia  is  felt  particularly  in  the  internal 
part  of  the  foot,  this  tends  always  to  spread  outwards.  The 
fibula  is  intended  to  preserve  the  foot  in  the  erect  position  which 
is  necessary  for  standing. 

We  have  seen  that  the  muscles  which  prevent  the  head  from  fall¬ 
ing  forward  in  standing,  have  their  fixed  point  in  the  neck  ;  that 
those  which  perform  the  same  office  with  regard  to  the  vertebral 
column,  have  theirs  in  the  pelvis  ;  that  those  which  preserve  the 
pelvis  in  equilibrium  are  attached  to  the  thighs,  or  to  the  bones  of 
the  leg ;  that  those  which  prevent  the  thighs  from  fal  ling  back¬ 
wards  are  inserted  into  the  tibia ;  and,  lastly,  that  those  which 
preserve  the  tibia  in  their  vertical  position  have  their  fixed  point 
in  the  feet.  The  feet  then  must  support  all  the  efforts  which  are 
necessary  to  a  standing  position ;  the  feet  must  present  a  resis¬ 
tance  equal  to  the  efforUwhich  they  have  to  support.  But  the  feet 
have  not  by  themselves  any  other  resistance  than  that  of  their 
weight ;  all  that  they  present  is  communicated  to  them  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  which  they  support ;  so  that  the  same  cause 
that  tends  to  make  us  fall,  is  the  same  which  preserves  us  firm  in 
a  standing  position. 

The  space  between  the  feet,  added  to  that  which  they  cover, 
forms  the  base  of  support.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  for 
standing  erect  is,  that  the  vertical  line,  descending  from  the  centre 
of  gravity,  shall  fall  upon  a  point  in  the  base  of  support.  The 
standing  position  will  be  so  much  more  firm  as  this  base  is 
broader  ;  in  this  respect,  the  size  of  the  feet  is  far  from  being  in¬ 
different. 
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It  is  seen,  by  observation,  that  a  standing  position  is  as  firm  as 
possible,  when  the  two  feet  directed  forwards,  on  two  parallel  lines, 
are  separated  by  a  space  equal  to  the  length  of  one  of  them.  If 
the  base  of  support  is  enlarged  in  a  lateral  direction,  by  separating 
the  feet,  the  standing  becomes  more  firm  in  this  direction ;  but  it 
is  less  so  from  behind  and  before.  The  contrary  takes  place  when 
one  foot  is  placed  before  the  other. 

The  more  the  base  of  support  is  diminished,  the  less  firm  we 
stand,  and  the  more  efforts  of  the  muscles  it  requires  to  sustain  us 
in  our  position.  This  happens  when  we  are  raised  on  our  toes.  In 
this  case,  the  feet  touch  the  ground  only  in  the  space  between  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
toes ; — a  mode  of  standing  which  is  fatiguing,  and  cannot  be  long 
supported.  Some  persons,  such  as  dancers,  can  raise  themselves 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  toes  ;  we  may  conceive  that  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  still  more  difficult.  To  conclude,  whatever  be  the  part  of 
the  foot  which  touches  the  ground,  it  is  always  comprehended 
amongst  the  four  parts  that  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  and  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  bundles  of  fatty  cellular 
tissue  which  correspond  to  them. 

Standing  becomes  very  painful,  or  even  impossible,  if  the  feet 
rest  upon  a  plane  which  is  very  narrow:  for  example,  a  tight 
rope. 

In  general,  it  may  be  understood  that  every  cause  which  nar¬ 
rows  the  base  of  support  will  diminish  the  solidity  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  position,  in  proportion  as  this  base  is  diminished,  as  may  be 
ascertained  in  examining  individuals  who  have  lost  their  toes  by 
frost,  or  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  hy  partial  amputation  ;  those 
who  have  one  or  two  wooden  legs,  or  those  who  use  stilts.  In 
this  last  case  standing  is  rendered  still  more  difficult,  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  being  gi'eater.  Standing  upon 
two  feet  may  take  place  in  a  great  number  of  different  positions  of 
the  body  besides  the  usual  mode.  The  trunk  may  be  inclined 
forward,  backward,  or  laterally ;  the  lower  extremities  may  be 
bent  in  various  positions.  If  what  we  have  said  of  standing  in  an 
upright  position  be  well  understood,  it  will  be  easy  to  explain  the 
attitudes  here  in  question. 
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Standing  on  one  foot. 

In  certain  circumstances  we  stand  on  one  foot.  This  attitude 
is  necessarily  fatiguing ;  it  requires  a  strong  and  continued  action 
of  the  muscles  which  surround  the  articulation  of  the  hip,  whence 
results  the  equilibrium  of  the  pelvis  upon  one  thigh  ;  and  as  the 
body,  and  consequently  the  pelvis,  tend  to  incline  towards  the  side 
of  the  leg  which  is  not  supported  on  the  ground,  the  great,  small, 
and  middle  glutei  muscles,  the  tensor  of  the  fascia  lata,  the  gemelli, 
pyramidalis,  obturators,  and  quadratus,  must  be  so  contracted  as  to 
support  the  body. 

We  have  reason  to  remark  here  the  use  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh, 
and  the  process  called  the  great  trochanter  ;  they  evidently  render 
much  more  oblique  the  insertion  of  the  above-mentioned  muscles, 
and  on  this  account  there  is  much  less  loss  in  the  force  of  their 
contraction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add,  that  in  standing  on  one  foot  the  base 
of  support  is  represented  by  the  surface  which  the  foot  covers,  and 
therefore  it  is  always  less  solid  than  standing  on  both  feet,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  position.  It  will  become  still  more  difficult  and 
tottering,  if,  in  place  of  resting  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  foot,  we 
rest  only  on  one  point  of  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  such 
an  attitude  more  than  a  few  moments. 


Kneeling. 

In  this  position  the  base  of  support  seems  to  be  very  large  ;  and  Kneeling  pos. 
as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  lowered,  we  might  suppose  that  it  is 
much  more  solid  than  standing  upon  the  two  feet :  but  the  breadth 
of  the  base  which  supports  the  weight  of  the  body  is  very  far  from 
being  measured  by  all  the  surface  of  the  two  limbs  which  touch 
the  ground. 

The  patella  almost  alone  transmits  the  pressure  to  the  ground  ; 
besides,  the  skin  which  covers  it  being  strongly  compressed,  and 
not  being  supported  by  elastic  fatty  substance,  as  is  seen  in  the 
skin  of  the  foot,  it  would  be  very  soon  hurt  were  it  to  remain  long 
in  this  position.  To  diminish  the  effects  of  this  pressure  we  place 
a  cushion  under  the  patella,  when  we  intend  to  remain  long  in  a 
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Sitting  pos¬ 
ture. 


kneeling  posture  ;  or  we  transmit  to  the  ground  a  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  by  some  other  support. 

It  is  with  the  same  intention,  that  is,  to  spread  over  a  gi’eater  sur¬ 
face  the  pressure  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  that  we  bend 
the  thighs  backwards,  and  rest  them  on  the  legs  and  heels ;  the 
position  then  becomes  very  solid  and  easy,  because  the  base  of  sup¬ 
port  is  then  large,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  very  near. 

Sitting, 

We  may  sit  in  different  postures  ;  upon  the  ground,  the  legs  ex¬ 
tended  forward  ;  upon  a  low  seat,  upon  a  common  seat,  with  the 
feet  touching  the  ground ;  upon  a  high  seat,  the  feet  off  the  ground, 
with  the  back  either  supported  or  not  supported. 

In  every  sitting  position  in  which  the  back  is  not  supported,  and 
the  feet  resting  on  the  ground,  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  ground  by  the  pelvis,  the  breadth  of  which  below  is 
larger  in  man  than  in  any  of  the  animals. 

The  base  of  support  of  the  trunk  becomes  distinct  from  that  of 
the  lower  limbs ;  it  is  represented  by  the  extent  which  the  hips 
cover  upon  the  resisting  plane  which  supports  them.  The  longer 
these  are,  and  the  better  supplied  with  fat,  the  sitting  position  will 
be  the  more  solid. 

When  the  back  is  not  supported  in  the  sitting  attitude,  it  causes 
the  permanent  contraction  of  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  trunk 
which  prevent  it  falling  forward ;  it  is  therefore  fatiguing,  as  we 
may  find  on  remaining  long  seated  on  a  stool. 

The  same  thing  does  not  happen  when  the  back  is  supported 
by  a  solid  body,  as  happens  when  we  sit  on  a  chair  :  then  none  of 
the  muscles  are  required  to  act  except  those  that  sustain  the  head, 
and  they  are  the  only  ones  that  suffer  any  fatigue.  Long  chairs 
are  intended  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  because  they  support 
both  the  back  and  head.  In  whatever  manner  we  are  seated 
we  can  continue  this  position  a  long  time  ;  1st,  because  only  the 
contraction  of  a  small  number  of  muscles  is  necessary ;  2d,  be¬ 
cause  the  base  of  support  is  large,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  near  ; 
3d,  because  the  hips,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  skin,  and 
the  quantity  of  fat  which  they  contain,  are  able,  without  any  in¬ 
convenience,  to  support  a  long-continued  and  heavy  pressure. 
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Of  the  recumbent  posture. 

Lying  is  the  only  position  of  the  body  which  requires  no  mus-  Recumbent 
cular  exertion  ;  this  is  also  the  attitude  of  repose,  and  that  of  weak 
or  sickly  persons  who  labour  under  great  deficiency  of  strength ; 
it  is  also  that  which  can  be  preserved  the  longest.  The  only  organ 
which  becomes  fatigued,  in  this  position,  is  the  skin  which  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  base  of  support ;  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  though  distributed  over  a  great  space,  and  having  little  ac¬ 
tion  on  each  particular  point,  is  sufficient  to  produce  inconvenience 
at  first,  and  afterwards  pain.  And  if  the  position  is  continued,  as 
happens  in  certain  diseases,  the  skin  becomes  excoriated  and  gan¬ 
grenous,  particularly  in  the  points  which  support  the  greatest  pres¬ 
sure,  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pelvis,  the  great  trochanters, 

&(J.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  we  procure  soft  and  elastic 
beds,  which  permit  a  more  equal  distribution  of  pressure  upon  all 
the  different  points  corresponding  to  the  base  of  support. 

Of  motions. 

We  observe  two  sorts  of  motion  :  the  first  is  intended  to  change 
reciprocally  the  position  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  se¬ 
cond  to  change  the  position  of  the  body  relatively  to  the  surface ; 
the  first  sort  are  called  partial,  the  second  locomotive. 

Of  partial  motions. 

The  greater  number  of  partial  motions  are  an  inherent  part  of  Partial  mo- 
the  different  functions ;  many  of  them  have  been  akeady  described, 
the  rest  will  be  so  in  their  turn. 

Here  we  treat  only  of  those  that  can  be  separated  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  functions.  We  will  speak  in  succession  of  those  of  the 
head,  of  the  face,  those  of  the  trunk,  those  of  the  superior  limbs, 
and  lastly,  of  those  of  the  inferior  extremities. 

Partial  motions  of  the  face. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  that  motions  have  two  distinct  objects ;  partial  mo- 
tbe  first  to  contribute  to  the  sensations  of  sight,  of  smell,  and  offaec!”^ 
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Nictation  or 
winking. 


Experiment 
upon  nicta. 
tion. 


Influence  of 
the  fifth  pair 
upon  nicta¬ 
tion. 


Influence  of 
the  fifth  upo 
the  seventh 
pair. 


taste,  as  In  the  apprehension  of  food,  in  mastication,  deglutition, 
voice,  and  speech ;  the  second  in  expressing  the  intellectual  ac¬ 
tions  and  passions. 

Motions  of  the  eyelids. 

The  motions  of  the  palpebrse  may  be  referred  to  'winking,  that 
is  to  say,  to  a  motion  by  Avhich  the  free  edges  approach  each  other, 
touch,  and  sometimes  press  upon  each  other  with  more  or  less  of 
force. 

The  muscles  which  execute  these  motions  are  the  orbicularis 
and  levator  jpal'pehrcE  ;  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  in  the  or¬ 
bicularis,  are  the  facial,  and  a  part  of  the  divisions  of  the  fifth 
pair.  The  nerve  of  the  levator  palpebrse  is  a  branch  of  the  third 
pair. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  facial  nerve  causes  the  movements  by  which  the  pal- 
pebrae  are  lowered,  to  cease  :  the  eye  remains  in  contact  with  the 
air,  the  animal  no  longer  is  seen  to  wink,  either  spontaneously  or 
when  a  foreign  body  is  made  to  touch  its  conjunctiva.  I  have 
repeated  this  experiment  several  times  ;  it  is  entirely  accurate. 

I  have  found  in  my  researches  upon  the  fifth  pair,  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  trunk  of  that  nerve,  made  within  the  cranium,  likewise 
arrests  the  motions  of  nictation ;  yet,  for  all  this,  the  muscles  of  the 
eyelid  are  not  paralysed ;  the  light  of  the  sun,  introduced  suddenly 
into  the  eye,  still  produces  winking.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
periodical  return  of  nictation  is  connected  with  the  sensibility  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  that  the  destruction  of  that  property  induces 
the  cessation  of  nictation.  It  follows  that  this  motion  must  be 
produced  by  an  operation  of  the  nervous  system  abundantly  com¬ 
plicated.  We  perceive,  in  fact,  that  every  annoyance,  every  irri¬ 
tation,  every  unexpected  menace,  causes  us  to  wink  ;  nay,  if  we 
by  an  effort  refuse  to  yield  to  this  impulse  for  some  time,  we  feel 
a  painful  sensation  in  the  conjunctiva. 

^  We  may  besides  conclude  from  my  experiments,  that  the  fifth 
pair  exercises  upon  the  seventh  an  influence  analogous  to  that 
which  it  possesses  over  the  nerves  of  the  individual  senses. 
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Motiojis  of  the  eye. 

No  organ  presents  a  motive  apparatus  so  complicated  as  the 
eye,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  its  muscles,  but  especially  to  the 
pairs  of  nerves  which  contribute  to  its  motions.  We  see  in  the 
orbit  four  straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  two  oblique,  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  three  nerves  almost  exclusively  destined 
to  influence  the  muscles,  and  consequently  the  ordinary  move¬ 
ments  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Before  investigating  the  mechanism  of  the  motions  of  the  eye 
and  its  agents,  it  must  first  be  inquired,  what  are  the  motions  of 
that  organ. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  lately  remarked,  that  if  we  open  the  eye- involuntary 

T  3  £•  1  •  .1  .  ..1  1  *1  *  motions  of  the 

lids  or  a  person  asleep,  we  perceive  that  the  cornea  and  pupil  are  eye. 
directed  upwards,  and  placed  under  the  upper  eyelid :  the  same  is 
also  observed  in  persons  very  weak,  or  about  to  lose  their  under¬ 
standing  ;  the  eye  is  no  longer  fixed  upon  an  object,  and  in  general, 
the  globe  of  the  eye  inclines  to  ascend,  and  to  turn  from  below 
uprvards.  The  same  appearance  is  observed  at  the  approach  of 
death ;  then  the  opake  cornea,  or  white  of  the  eye,  alone  appears  on 
separating  the  eyelids  :  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  physicians 
have  remarked  this  as  a  fatal  symptom. —  (Flipp.  Praen.  ii.  449.) 

The  insertions  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye  sufficiently 
indicate  their  uses  ;  and  what  anatomy  thus  announces,  has  been 
confirmed  by  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 

The  same  physiologist,  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  oblique  Experiments 
muscles  were  merely  subservient  to  lateral  motion,  attached  to  the  liqu”  muscles 
tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  a  fine  thread,  at  the  extremity 
which  was  suspended  a  glass  ring,  the  gravitating  force  of  which 
drew  the  tendon  out  of  the  orbit.  “  Touching  the  eye  with  a 
feather,  I  have  seen,”  says  he,  “  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle, 
the  ring  drawn  upwards  several  times,  with  sufficient  force  to  slip 
from  my  finger.” 

Mr.  Bell  having  cut  across  the  tendon  of  the  ohliquus  superior 
of  an  ape,  the  animal  at  first  experienced  some  inconvenience,  but 
afterwards  the  eye  resumed  its  natural  expression,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  subjected  to  any  operation.  The  division  of  the  ohliquus 
inferior  of  another  ape,  had  results  in  no  respect  different. 
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He  likewise  divided  the  tendon  of  the  obliquiis  superior  in  an 
ape,  and  moved  his  hand  before  the  eyes  of  the  animal.  The  right 
eye  directed  itself,  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  upwards  and  in¬ 
wards  ;  wliilst  the  left  presented  the  same  movement,  but  to  a  less 
extent :  moreover,  when  the  right  eye  had  taken  that  position,  it 
lowered  itself  Avith  difficulty. 

The  general  conclusion  from  these  experiments  is,  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  oblique  muscles  does  not  impede  the  movements  of  the 
eye  relative  to  vision,  and  that  the  principal  use  of  these  muscles 
is  to  preside  over  the  movements  by  which  the  eye  withdraAvs 
itself  from  the  action  of  foreign  bodies,  and  Avhich  Mr.  Bell  re¬ 
gards  as  involuntary. 

Though  these  researches  are  highly  interesting,  Ave  cannot  yet 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  possession  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  motions  of  the  eye  ;  I  have  observed  several  facts,  Avhich  indi¬ 
cate  fhe  necessity  of  neAV  experiments. 

Influence  of  If  we  irritate  the  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  especially  if 

the  peduncles  i  i  •  it-  i 

of  the  cerebei- we  divide  it  completelv,  111  a  rabbit,  tne  eyes  assume  a  very  re- 

lum,  and  of  ^  ^ 

the  pons,  upon  markable  fixed  position. 

the  motions  of  ^ 

the  eye.  Xlie  eye  of  the  Avounded  side  is  carried  downwards  and  for- 

Avards ;  and  consequently,  into  a  position  directly  opposite  to  the 
opposite  eye. 

The  same  result  is  yielded  by  the  section  of  the  medullary  part 
of  the  cerebellum,  by  that  of  the  pons  varolii,  and  also  by  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  first  time  that  I  observed  this  phenomenon,  I  imagined  that 
it  might  depend  upon  some  injury  that  I  had  done  to  the  fourth 
pair  of  neiwes,  Avhich  originate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
cerebellum  ;  but  I  soon  convinced  myself  that  this  Avas  by  no 
means  the  case  :  dissection,  after  the  death  of  the  animals,  set  this 
beyond  all  doubt. 

Effect  of  divi-  The  luore  clearly  to  illustrate  this  idea,  in  several  living  animals 

sion  of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  ° 

fifth  pair.  J  divided  the  fourth  pair,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
both  ;  and  I  have  always  beheld  Avith  surprise,  that  this  section 
produced  no  modification  of  the  motion  of  the  eyes  Avhatever.  At 
the  same  time,  I  prosecuted  this  research  upon  the  other  nerves 
of  the  orbit ;  but  the  result  sufficed  to  shoAv  that  the  brain  exerts 
an  influence  upon  the  position  and  motions  of  the  eyes,  still  inex¬ 
plicable. 
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Independently  of  the  motions  of  the  face  which  contribute  to  Partial  mo- 
vision,  smell,  taste  ;  to  the  voice  and  speech,  &c.,  and  of  which,  in-face, 
deed,  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  of  those  which  serve  for  tak¬ 
ing  our  food,  for  mastication,  deglutition,  &c.,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  their  place,  the  muscles  of  the  face  determine  some  mo¬ 
tions,  the  use  of  which  is  to  express  certain  intellectual  acts,  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  mind,  the  instinctive  desires  and  the 
passions.  Pleasure,  pain,  joy,  sorrow,  desires  and  fear,  anger,  love, 

&;c.,  have  each  an  expression  of  the  face  by  which  it  is  charac¬ 
terised.  However,  the  painful  and  sorrowful  affections,  violent  de¬ 
sires,  are  generally  marked  by  a  contraction  of  the  visage :  the 
eyebrows  are  knit,  the  mouth  contracted,  and  its  sides  lowered  ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  soft  and  gay  affections,  in  agreeable  sensa¬ 
tions,  satisfied  desires,  the  countenance  expands,  the  eyebrows  are 
raised,  the  eyelids  are  separated,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn 
upward  and  outward,  which  causes  smiling.  Those  persons  in  Physiognomy, 
whom  the  different  expressions  are  the  most  marked,  or  who,  in 
ordinary  language,  are  said  to  have  a  physiognomy,  are  endowed 
with  a  lively  sensibility.  The  contrary  generally  takes  place  with 
persons  whose  visage  is  incapable  of  strong  expression.  When  a 
certain  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  a  passion,  continues  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  the  muscles  which  are  habitually  contracted  to  express 
it,  acquire  a  greater  volume,  and  assume  a  manifest  preponderance 
over  the  other  muscles  of  the  face :  the  physiognomy  then  pre¬ 
serves  the  expression  of  the  passion,  even  when  it  is  not  felt,  or 
long  after  it  has  ceased.  The  consideration  of  his  physiognomy 
is  thus  an  excellent  means  by  which  to  judge  of  the  character  or 
ordinary  passions  of  an  individual. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  lately  con-  Influence  of 
firmed  by  many  positive  pathological  facts,  it  is  proved  that  the  upon  physiog- 
facial  nerve  is  the  one  which  presides  over  the  different  move¬ 
ments  of  expression  in  the  countenance,  which  we  denominate 
physiognomy  :  if  in  the  course  of  an  operation  that  nerve  is  cut, 
or  if  it  becomes  impaired  by  disease,  all  the  expression  of  the  dis¬ 
ordered  side  of  the  face  is  lost,  although  its  sensibility  remains 
perfectly  entire.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  this  last  pheno¬ 
menon  depends  upon  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  colour,  or  change  of  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  is  like- 
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tions  of  the 
head. 


Partial  mo¬ 
tions  of  the 
trunk. 


wise  a  strong  means  of  expression  of  the  mind  and  of  the  passions  ; 
we  will  treat  of  it  in  tlie  article  Capillary  circulation. 


Motions  of  the  head  upon  the  vertebral  column. 

The  head  may  be  inclined  forward,  backward,  or  laterally ;  it 
can  also  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  The  motions  by  which 
the  head  is  inclined  forward,  backward,  or  laterally,  provided  they 
are  not  extensive,  take  place  in  the  articulation  of  the  head  with 
the  first  cervical  vertebra  ;  but  if  their  extent  is  considerable,  all 
the  ve.rtebrcB  of  the  neck  participate  in  them. 

The  rotatory  motions  take  place  essentially  in  the  articulation 
of  the  atlas  with  the  axis,  or  processus  dentatus,  evidently  intended 
for  this  use.  These  different  motions,  which  are  frequently  com¬ 
bined,  are  determined  by  the  simultaneous  or  successive  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  muscles  which  go  from  the  neck  and  breast  to  the  head. 

We  easily  see  that  the  motions  of  the  head  are  favouiable  to 
sight,  smelling,  and  hearing ;  tliey  are  also  useful  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  different  tones  of  voice,  in  permitting  the  prolonga¬ 
tion,  or  shortening,  of  the  trachea^  of  the  vocal  tube,  &c.  These 
motions  serve  also  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  intentions  of  the 
mind  ;  approbation,  consent,  refusal,  are  marked  by  certain  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  head  upon  the  neck  ;  some  passions  also  occasion  parti¬ 
cular  attitudes  of  the  head. 

Motions  of  the  trunk. 

In  this  article  we  will  speak  only  of  those  motions  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  vertebral  column ;  those  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
chest,  the  abdomen,  and  the  pelvis,  will  be  treated  of  elsewhere. 

Flexion,  extension,  lateral  inclination,  circumduction,  and  ro¬ 
tation  ;  such  are  the  motions  that  the  vertebral  column  performs  as 
a  whole,  and  such  also  does  every  region,  and  even  every  single 
vertebra,  perform  in  particular. 

These  different  motions  take  place  in  the  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartilage ;  they  are  so  much  more  easy  and  extensive  as  these  fibro- 
cartilages  are  thicker  and  broader :  for  which  reason  the  motion 
of  the  lumbar  and  cervical  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  are 
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evidently  more  free  and  considerable  than  those  of  the  dorsal 
portion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cervical  fibro-cartilages,  and 
particularly  the  lumbar,  are  proportionally  thicker  than  the  dorsal. 

In  the  motions  of  flexion  forward,  backward,  or  laterally,  the 
fibro-cartilages  are  pressed  down  in  the  direction  of  the  flexion, 
and  prolonged  on  the  opposite  side.  The  thickest  part  is  that 
which  admits  of  the  most  considerable  compression.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons,  why  flexion  forwards,  is  much  more  extensive  than 
any  other  motion  of  the  vertebral  column. 

In  rotation,  the  whole  of  these  intervertebral  bodies  must  sup¬ 
port  a  prolongation,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  plates  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  centre  of  these  bodies  presents  a  soft 
matter,  almost  fluid  ;  the  circumference  alone  offers  a  considerable 
resistance,  and  nevertheless,  in  those  motions  in  which  the  verte- 
brm  approach  each  other,  this  circumference  gives  way  sufiiciently 
to  form  a  sort  of  cushion  between  the  two  bones.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  vertebrae  is  one  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  has  most  influence  upon  the  extent  and  mode  of 
the  reciprocal  motions  of  the  vertebrae. 

When  we  regard  the  vertebral  column  in  the  whole  of  its  mo¬ 
tions,  it  represents  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  of  which  the  point  of 
support  is  in  the  articulation  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  with  the 
sacrum  ;  the  power  is  in  the  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the 
vertebrae,  on  the  sides  ;  and  the  resistance  in  the  weight  of  the  / 

head,  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  of  the  chest,  and  part  of  the  ah- 
<lomen.  On  the  contrary,  each  vertebra,  taken  separately,  repre¬ 
sents  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  of  which  the  point  of  support  is  in 
the  middle,  upon  the  vertebra  placed  immediately  below.  The 
power  and  the  resistance  are  alternately  before  or  behind,  or  on 
the  right  or  left,  at  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  processes. 

The  motions  of  the  vertebral  column  are  frequently- ’accompanied 
by  those  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thighs  ;  they  then'  appear  to  enjoy 
an  extent,  which  they  are  very  far  from  possessing.  -  - 

The  motions  of  the  vertebral  column  are  intended  frequently  to 
favour  those  of  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities,'  and  to  ren¬ 
der  less  fatiguing,  and  more  supportable,  the  different  attitudes  and 
positions  of  the  whole  body. 
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Motions  of 
superior  ex¬ 
tremities. 


The  superior  extremities,  being  the  principal  agents  by  which 
vve  impress  directly,  or  indirectly,  upon  the  bodies  which  sur¬ 
round  us,  those  changes  which  we  find  requisite,  ought  to  possess 
an  extreme  mobility,  joined  to  great  solidity.  In  fact,  Ave  observe, 
in  these  members,  many  bones  of  a  considerable  length  that  are 
very  slender  ;  the  short  bones  are  not  large  :  both  are  but  light ; 
the  articulating  surfaces  are  of  small  dimensions  ;  the  muscles  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  fibres  often  very  long.  The  bones  re¬ 
present,  almost  always,  levers  of  the  third  kind,  which  are  favour¬ 
able,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  extensive  and  rapid  motions. 
Whether  we  consider  the  superior  extremities  in  their  motions  of 
totality^  relatively  to  the  trunk,  or  in  their  partial  motions,  we  see 
that  they  unite  in  a  superior  degree,  extent,  rapidity,  and  variety 
of  motion. 

The  solidity  of  these  limbs  is  not  less  worthy  of  remark.  In  a 
great  many  cases  they  have  to  sustain  considerable  efforts,  as  when 
we  support  ourselves  on  a  stick,  when  we  fall  forwards,  and  the 
hands  receive  the  shock  of  the  fall. 

We  cannot  possibly  enter  into  the  details  of  this  wonderful 
structure  :  we  refer  to  the  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  Bichat^ 
whose  genius  has  been  successfully  exerted  in  the  description  of 
animal  mechanism. 

The  superior  extremities  are  essentially  useful  in  the  exercise  of 
touch,  of  which  the  hand  is  the  principal  organ ;  they  assist  in 
the  action  of  the  other  senses  in  bringing  near  or  removing 
bodies,  or  in  placing  them  so  as  to  be  acted  on  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Their  motions  express  powerfully  the  instinctive  and  intel¬ 
lectual  operations. 

Gestures  form  a  real  language,  which  is  susceptible  of  acquiring 
great  perfection,  Avhen  it  becomes  very  necessary,  as  with  those 
who  are  deaf  and  dumb.  In  these  cases,  gestures  not  only  paint 
the  feelings,  the  wants,  the  passions  ;  but  they  express  even  the 
finest  shades  of  thought.  The  superior  limbs  are  often  useful  in 
the  different  attitudes  of  the  body.  In  certain  cases  a  portion  of 
its  Avcight  is  transmitted  by  them  to  the  ground,  and,  consequent- 
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ly,  they  increase  the  base  of  support :  this  takes  place  when  we 
rest  on  a  staff ;  when,  kneeling,  we  place  our  hands  on  the  ground  ; 
wlien,  seated  on  a  horizontal  plane,  we  support  ourselves  on  our 
elbows,  &c. 

They  may  also  render  the  position  of  standing  more  solid,  by 
being  directed  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  towards  which  the 
body,  by  its  weight,  inclines  to  fall.  We  will  see  immediately 
that  they  are  not  without  their  use  in  the  different  modes  of  pro¬ 
gression. 


Motions  of  the  inferior  extremities. 


Though  the  analogy  of  structure  between  the  superior  and  in- Motions  of  the 

.  ...  ..  .  inferior  extre- 

ferior  extremities  is  manifest,  it  is  not  less  evident  that  nature  hasmities. 

done  much  less  for  the  quickness  and  variety  of  the  motions  of  the 

0 

former,  than  for  the  solidity  and  extent  of  those  of  the  latter ;  this 
disposition  was  very  necessary,  for  the  lower  extremities  rarely 
move  without  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  they  are 
the  principal  agents  of  our  locomotion. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  impress  any  modifications  upon  exterior 
bodies  by  the  inferior  extremities,  they  move  independently  of  the 
trunk :  as  when  we  change  the  form  of  a  body  in  pressing  it  with 
the  foot,  or  when  we  displace  it  by  striking  it  with  the  foot ;  when 
we  feel  with  the  foot  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  ground 
upon  which  we  walk,  &c.,  we  see  clearly  that  these  different  mo¬ 
tions  do  not  necessarily  occasion  that  of  the  trunk.  We  will  not 
describe  here  particularly  the  different  motions,  either  general  or 
partial,  which  are  effected  by  the  members ;  we  will  treat  only,  in 
an  abridged  manner,  of  the  different  modes  of  locomotion ;  that  is, 

.  of  the  different  modes  by  which  the  body  is  transported  from  one 
part  to  another,  which  are  xxalkingy  runnings  leaping,  and  suoim- 
ming. 

Of  locomotion. 

The  action  of  walking  is  not  always  performed  in  the  same  man- of  walking. 
4ner.  We  walk  forwards,  backwards,  sideways,  and  in  interme¬ 
diate  directions;  we  ascend,  or  descend,  upon  a  solid  or  movable 
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surface  :  walking  also  differs  as  to  the  length  and  quickness  of  the 
steps. 

Whatever  is  the  mode  of  walking,  it  is  necessarily  composed  of 
a  succession  of  steps  ;  so  that  a  description  of  walking  is  only  the 
description  of  a  succession  of  steps.  The  step,  with  its  principal 
modifications,  is  what  is  necessary  to  be  known. 

Suppose  a  man  standing,  his  two  feet  placed  together,  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  walk  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  with  a  step  of  an  ordinary 
quickness  and  length,  he  must  bend  one  of  the  thighs  upon  the 
pelvis,  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  in  order,  by  the  shortening  of 
the  limb,  to  remove  the  foot  from  the  ground.  The  flexion  of  the 
thigh  causes  the  movement  of  the  whole  limb  forwards  :  the  limb 
next  rests  itself  on  the  ground  ;  the  heel  touches  first,  and  then  in 
succession  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  foot.  Whilst  this  mo¬ 
tion  is  being  performed,  the  pelvis  suffers  a  horizontal,  rotatory 
motion,  upon  the  top  of  the  thigh  of  the  limb  that  remains  at  rest. 
The  result  of  this  rotatory  motion  upon  the  head  of  the  thigh  is, 
1st,  to  carry  forward  the  whole  of  the  limb  detached  from  the 
ground  ;  2d,  to  caiTy  forward  also  the  side  of  the  body  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  moving  limb,  whilst  the  side  corresponding  to  the 
immovable  limb  remains  behind. 

These  two  effects  are  scarcely  perceivable  in  short  steps  ;  they 
are  strongly  marked  in  ordinary  steps,  but  still  more  so  in  those 
that  are  long  :  there  is  not  yet  any  progression,  the  base  of  sup¬ 
port  only  is  modified.  To  finish  the  step,  the  limb  that  remained 
behind  must  advance,  place  itself  on  the  same  line,  or  pass  that 
which  went  before.  For  this  purpose  the  foot  which  is  behind 
is  detached  from  the  ground,  successively  from  the  heel  to  the  i 
toe  by  a  motion  of  rotation,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  articu-  1 
lation  of  the  metatarsal  bones  with  the  phalanges,  so  that,  at  the  i 
end  of  this  motion,  the  foot  touches  the  ground  only  by  these  latter,  jf 
From  this  motion  arises  a  prolongation  of  the  limb,  the  effect  of' 
which  is  to  carry  forward  the  corresponding  side  of  the  trunk,  andii 
to  determine  the  rotation  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  head  of  the  thigh  ;j 
of  the  limb  that  was  first  moved.  This  motion  once  produced, 
the  limb  bends,  the  knee  is  directed  forward,  the  foot  detachedi: 
from  the  ground  ;  the  whole  limb  then  performs  the  same  motionsl) 
that  were  performed  by  that  of  the  opposite  side.  ' 
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By  the  succession  of  these  motions  of  the  inferior  limbs  and  of 
the  tmnk,  walking  is  produced,  in  which  we  see  that  the  heads  of 
the  thighs  are  by  turns  the  fixed  points  upon  which  the  pelvis 
turns  as  upon  a  pivot,  in  describing  arcs  of  a  circle  so  much  larger 
in  proportion  as  the  steps  are  long. 

In  order  that  walking  may  be  in  a  right  line,  the  radii  of  the  walking  for. 
circle  described  by  the  pelvis,  and  the  extension  of  the  members 
when  carried  forward,  must  (on  each  side)  be  equal  :  without  this 
condition  the  body  will  deviate  from  a  right  line,  and  be  carried 
from  the  side  opposite  to  the  limb  whose  motions  are  of  the 
greatest  extent ;  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  two  limbs  perform 
successively  motions  of  the  same  extent,  we  always  tend  to  deviate 
from  a  right  line,  and  would  so  deviate  effectually,  unless  we  were 
enabled  to  correct  it  by  the  eye.  We  may  be  easily  convinced  of 
this  in  walking  some  time  with  our  eyes  shut. 

We  have  described  the  mechanism  of  walking  forward ;  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  acquire  an  idea  of  walking  backward  or  sideways. 

When  the  step  is  turned  backward,  one  of  the  thighs  is  bent  Walking 
upon  the  pelvis,  while  the  leg  is  bent  upon  the  thigh  ;  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  succeeds,  and  the  whole  of  the 
limb  is  carried  back  ;  the  leg  is  afterwards  extended  upon  the 
thigh,  the  point  of  the  foot  touches  the  ground,  and  afterwards  its 
whole  lower  surface.  The  instant  that  the  foot  which  went  back¬ 
ward  touches  the  ground,  that  which  remains  before  is  raised  upon 
the  toe  ;  the  corresponding  limb  is  prolonged  ;  the  pelvis,  pushed 
back,  has  a  rotatory  motion  upon  the  thigh  of  the  limb  directed 
backwards  ;  the  limb  which  is  before  quits  the  ground  entirely, 
and  is  carried  back  of  itself  in  order  to  furnish  a  new  fixed  point 
for  another  rotatory  motion  upon  the  pelvis,  which  the  opposite 
limb  will  produce. 

When  we  wish  to  walk  sideways,  we  at  first  bend  slightly  one 
of  the  thighs  upon  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  detach  the  foot  from  the 
ground ;  we  next  carry  the  whole  limb  in  a  lateral  direction,  and 
afterwards  place  it  on  the  ground ;  we  then  place  the  other  limb 
beside  it,  and  so  on  for  the  rest.  In  this  case  there  is  no  rotation 
of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thighs. 

M  e  know  that  the  fatigue  is  much  greater  in  walking  upon  an  Walking  cn 

^  °  ^  ascending 

ascending  plane  :  in  this  kind  of  progression  the  flexion  of  the  plane, 
limb  carried  first  forward  is  much  greater,  and  that  which  remains 
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Walking  on 

descending 

plane. 


Of  leaping. 


Vertical  leap¬ 
ing. 


behind  must  not  only  perform  the  rotatory  motion  upon  the  pelvis^ 
but  it  must  raise  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  in  order  to  carry 
it  forward  to  the  limb  which  is  before. 

The  contraction  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh  carried 
forward  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  transport  of  the  weight  of  the 
body.  These  muscles  also  become  much  fatigued  in  the  action  of 
mounting  a  stair,  or  any  other  ascending  plane. 

®  For  the  contrary  reason,  walking  upon  a  descending  plane  is 
also  more  painful  than  on  a  horizontal  one.  In  this  case  the  pos¬ 
terior  muscles  of  the  trunk  must  be  forcibly  contracted,  to  prevent 
the  body  falling  forward. 

The  modes  of  progression  which  we  have  thus  rapidly  describ¬ 
ed,  require  necessarily  an  equal  action  of  all  the  articulations  of 
the  inferior  extremities  ;  the  least  difficulty  in  the  play  of  the  arti¬ 
culating  surfaces,  the  least  difference  in  the  length  or  form  of  the 
bones  of  the  two  limbs,  as  well  as  in  the  contracting  force  of  the 
muscles,  necessarily  causes  sensible  alterations  in  the  progression, 
and  renders  it  more  or  less  difficult.  ^ 


Of  leaping. 

If  we  examine  with  attention  this  sort  of  motion,  we  will  find 
that  the  body  of  man  becomes  a  projectile,  and  that  it  follows  all 
the  laws  of  projectiles. 

Leaping  may  take  place  directly  upward,  forward,  backward, 
or  laterally,  &c. ;  but  in  all  these  cases  we  must  consider  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  precede  and  those  that  accompany  it.  Every 
species  of  leaping  necessarily  requires  a  previous  flexion  of  one  or 
many  articulations  of  the  trunk  and  inferior  extremities  ;  the  sud-  i 

den  extension  of  the  bent  articulations  is  the  particular  cause  of  i 

leaping. 

Let  us  suppose  vertical  leaping  performed  in  the  ordinary  i 

manner :  the  head  is  a  little  bent  upon  the  neck  ;  the  vertebral  j 

column  is  bent  forward ;  the  pelvis  is  bent  upon  the  thigh,  the 
thigh  upon  the  leg,  and  the  leg  upon  the  foot ;  in  general,  the  heel 
presses  very  lightly  on  the  ground,  or  quits  it  entirely.  I 

To  this  general  state  of  flexion  succeeds  a  rapid  extension  of  1 
all  the  articulations  formerly  bent ;  the  different  parts  of  the  body  1 
are  rapidly  raised  with  a  force  which  surpasses  their  weight  by  a  I 
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quantity  whicii  is  variable  :  thus  the  head  and  the  thorax  are  di¬ 
rected  upward  by  the  extension  and  stretching  of  the  vertebral 
column ;  the  whole  of  the  trunk  is  directed  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  extension  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thighs  ;  the  thighs  by  ris¬ 
ing  rapidly  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  pelvis  ;  the  legs  push 
the  thighs  in  their  turn.  From  all  tliose  united  powers  there  re¬ 
sult  such  a  force  of  projection,  that  the  whole  body  is  thrown  up¬ 
wards,  and  rises  in  proportion  as  tlie  power  is  greater  than  tlie 
weight :  it  then  falls  upon  the  ground,  presenting  the  same  pheno¬ 
mena  as  any  other  body  which  falls  by  its  weight. 

In  the  general  spring  which  produces  leaping,  the  muscular 
action  has  not  every  where  the  same  intensity  :  it  ought  evidently 
to  be  greater  in  that  part  where  the  weight  is  most  considerable  : 
on  this  account  the  muscles  that  determine  the  motion  of  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  leg  upon  the  foot  are  those  that  have  the  gTeatest 
energy,  since  they  must  raise  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  and 
give  it  an  impulse  greater  than  its  weight. 

These  muscles  present  also  the  most  favourable  disposition  ; 
they  are  very  strong,  and  they  are  inserted  in  a  direction  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  lever  which  they  move,  the  heel  bone,  and  they  act 
by  an  arm  of  the  lever  of  considerable  length. 

We  must  remark,  that  the  vertical  leap  does  not  result  from 
any  direct  impulse,  but  from  one  which  is  made  up  of  the  opposite 
impulses  of  the  body,  and  the  inferior  extremities,  at  the  moment 
of  leaping.  In  fact,  the  recovering  of  the  head,  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  pelvis,  carries  the  trunk  as  much  backwards  as 
upwards  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the  thighs 
upon  the  tibia  brings  the  trunk  as  much  forwards  as  upv’i^ards.  The 
contrary  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  the  leg,  which  tends  to 
direct  the  trunk  upwards  and  backwards  :  when  the  leap  is  vertical, 
the  efforts  which  throw  the  body  forward  or  backward  neutralize 
each  other  ;  the  effort  upwards  is  the  only  one  which  takes  effect. 

If  the  leap  is  forward,  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  thigh  predo- Leap  back. 

IT-  wards  and  for- 

minates  over  the  impulsions  behind,  and  the  body  is  transported  wards, 
in  that  direction  :  if  the  leap  is  backward,  the  motion  of  extension 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  of  the  tibia  upon  the  foot,  is  the 
greatest. 

Length  of  bone  in  the  inferior  extremities  is  very  favour¬ 
able  to  the  extent  of  leaping.  The  leap  forward,  by  which  we 
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upper  extre¬ 
mities  in 
leaping. 


Leaping  on 
one  foot. 


pass  a  greater  space  than  in  any  otlier  mode  of  leaping,  is  indebt¬ 
ed  for  this  advantage  to  the  length  of  the  thigh. 

Sometimes  we  run  a  greater  or  less  distance  before  leaping  ;  we^ 
then  take  a  spring,  as  it  is  called.  The  impulsion  which  the  body 
acquires  by  this  preliminary  force,  added  to  the  force  of  the  leap, 
gives  it  a  greater  extent. 

The  arms  are  not  passive  in  the  production  of  the  leap  ;  they 
approach  the  body  in  the  instant  in  which  the  articulations  are 
bent ;  they  separate  from  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  instant  the  body 
quits  the  gi’ound.  The  resistance  which  they  present  to  the 
muscles  that  raise  them,  enables  these  muscles  to  exert  a  power 
upon  the  trunk  in  drawing  it  upward,  which  contributes  to  the 
production  of  the  leap.  The  arms  will  be  useful  in  this  respect  in 
proportion  as  they  present  a  certain  resistance  to  the  muscles  by 
which  they  are  raised.  The  ancients  had  made  this  remark ;  they 
carried  in  their  hands  certain  weights,  which  they  called  halteres, 
when  they  wished  to  exercise  themselves  in  leaping,  By  previ¬ 
ously  balancing  the  arms  we  may  also  favour  the  production  of  the 
horizontal  leap,  in  giving  an  impulsion  forward  or  backward  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk. 

One  of  the  lower  limbs  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  leap,  as 
when  we  hop  ;  but  it  is  easily  understood  that  the  leap  is  neces¬ 
sarily  of  less  extent  than  when  both  feet  are  employed.  Some¬ 
times  we  leap  with  the  two  feet  joined,  and  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
sometimes  one  of  the  feet  is  carried  forward  during  the  projection 
of  the  body  :  this  foot  then  receives  the  weight  of  the  body  .the 
instant  it  touches  the  ground. 

No  species  of  impulsion  can  be  given  to  the  body,  at  the  instant 
of  its  rising,  by  the  plane  upon  which  it  rests,  unless  this  plane  is 
very  elastic,  and  joins  its  re-action  to  the  effort  of  the  muscles 
which  determine  the  projectile  motion  of  the  body. 

In  general  the  ground  gives  no  assistance  to  the  leap,  except  by 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  foot.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is 
impossible  to  leap  when  the  ground  is  soft,  and  gives  way  under 
the  feet. 
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Of  running. 

Running  results  from  the  combination  of  the  step  and  leap,  or  or  running, 
rather  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  leaps  performed  alternately 
by  one  limb,  whilst  the  other  is  carried  forward  or  backward,  to 
be  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  produce  the  leap,  as  soon  as  the 
first  has  had  time  to  be  carried  forward  or  backward,  according  as 
the  running  may  take  place  in  the  one  or  the  other  direction.  We 
can  run  with  more  or  less  rapidity  ;  but  in  running  there  is  always 
an  instant  in  which  the  body  is  suspended  in  the  air,  by  the  im¬ 
pulse  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  limb  which  remains  behind,  if  we 
run  forward. 

Running  is  distinguished  by  this  character  from  rapid  walking, 
ill  which  the  foot  carried  forward  always  touches  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  that  which  is  behind  leaves  it.  For  the  same  reasons  that  we 
mentioned  in  the  article  Walking,  the  least  fatiguing  sort  of  run¬ 
ning  is  that  which  takes  place  upon  a  horizontal  plane  ;  that 
which  takes  place  on  an  inclined  plane,  either  ascending  or  descend¬ 
ing,  is  always  more  or  less  fatiguing,  and  cannot  be  long  conti¬ 
nued. 

We  will  not  describe,  even  shortly,  the  different  modifications 
of  man’s  progressive  motions,  such  as  climbing,  walking  on 
crutches,  on  stilts,  or  artificial  limbs.  Neither  shall  we  describe 
the  different  motions  of  dancing,  in  the  common  manner,  or  on 
the  tight  or  slack  rope  ;  nor  the  motions  of  tumblers,  of  fencing,  of 
riding,  or  of  different  professions,  or  trades  :  considerations  of  this 
kind  would  be  very  important ;  but  they  ought  to  form  a  complete 
treatise  of  animal  mechanism,  a  work  which  is  still  wanting,  not¬ 
withstanding  those  of  Bbrelli  and  Barthez.  We  will  say  only  a 
few  words  on  swimming. 


Of  sunmining. 

The  body  of  man  is  of  a  greater  specific  weight  than  water,  of  swunming. 
consequently  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  that  liquid,  it 
will  tend  towards  the  lower  part  of  it :  this  motion  will  be  so 
much  more  easy  as  the  surface  it  presents  to  the  water  is  less. 

If,  for  example,  the  body  is  placed  vertically,  the  feet  below  and 
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tlie  head  above,  it  will  go  mucli  quicker  to  the  bottom  than  if  it 
were  placed  horizontally  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals,  however,  have  the  faculty  of  rendering  themselves  speci¬ 
fically  lighter  than  the  water,  and  therefore  they  remain  on  the 
surface  without  any  effort.  Their  art  consists  in  drawing  a  great 
quantity  of  air  into  the  chest,  the  lightness  of  which  counter¬ 
balances  the  tendency  which  the  body  has  to  sink  in  the  water. 

Swimmers  do  not  follow  this  method  to  support  themselves 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  they  are  supported  by  the  motions 
which  their  limbs  perform.  The  motions  of  the  swimmer  are  in¬ 
tended  to  support  his  body  on  the  water,  or  to  determine  its  pro¬ 
gression. 

Whatever  is  his  intention,  the  swimmer  must  so  act  upon  the 
water  that  it  may  present  a  resistance  sufficient  to  support  his 
body,  or  to  permit  its  displacement :  with  this  intention,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  only  to  strike  it  quicker  than  it  can  escape,  and  to  carry 
the  action  of  the  hands  or  the  feet  rapidly  over  a  great  many  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  because  the  resistance  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
mass  of  water  that  is  displaced.  The  motions  of  the  inferior  ex¬ 
tremities  in  swimming  in  the  ordinary  way,  la  brassee,  have  ana¬ 
logy  with  those  which  they  perform  in  leaping. 

There  are  an  immense  variety  of  ways  of  swimming  ;  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  necessary  to  strike  the  water  quicker  than  it  can 
be  displaced. 


Qffying- 

Man  cannot  fly ;  his  weight,  compared  to  that  of  air,  is  too 
great,  and  the  force  of  the  contraction  of  his  muscles  is  too  weak. 
Every  attempt  made  by  man  to  sustain  himself  in  the  air,  by  the 
assistance  of  machines  like  the  wings  of  birds,  has  uniformly  failed.^ 


Injiuence  oj' the  brain  upon  motions. 


Influence  of  Some  late  researches  have  afforded  a  curious  fund  of  information 

the  brain  ui>on 

the  general  respectins;  the  influence  of  the  brain  upon  our  motions.  Science 

movements.  i  o  r 

has  been  enriched  with  a  store  of  entirely  new  facts,  which  enable 
us  to  consider  these  motions  under  a  light  totally  different  from 
that  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  be  contented. 
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I  regret  that  the  nature  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  present¬ 
ing  all  the  details  of  experiment  ;  but  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the 
view  which  I  am  about  to  give,  to  omit  nothing  important.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  my  physiological  journal,  where  all  these  researches  have 
been  published,  for  other  particulars. 

Injiuence  of  the  Imnispheres  upon  motion. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  may  be  cut  deeply  into  the  ^hffereiit 
points  of  their  superior  surface,  without  any  marked  alteration  of 
motion  taking  place. 

Even  their  entire  removal,  if  not  extended  to  the  corpora  striata^ 
produces  no  appreciable  effect ;  except  what  may  easily  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  suffering  which  such  an  experiment  must  induce. 

The  results  are  not  alike  in  all  the  classes  of  vertebral  animals  : 
those  which  I  liave  described,  have  been  observed  in  the  mainini- 
fera,  and  especially  in  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  hedgehogs, 
squirrels. 

In  birds,  the  removal,  or  destruction  of  the  hemispheres,  the 
optic  tubercles  [thalami  optici)  remaining  entire,  often  gives  place 
to  a  state  of  sopor  and  insensibility  which  was  first  described  by 
M.  Rolando :  but  I  have  seen,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  birds  run, 
leap,  swim,  when  their  hemisphere  was  removed,  vision  alone  being 
extinguished,  according  to  what  I  have  already  said. 

In  reptiles  and  fishes,  upon  which  I  operated,  the  removal  of  the 
hemispheres  seemed  to  have  very  little  eft'ect  upon  their  move¬ 
ments  ;  the  carp  swam  with  agility,  the  frogs  leaped  and  swam 
about  as  if  they  were  quite  untouched,  &c.  &c.  nor  did  sight  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  abolished. 

The  spontaneousness  of  our  motions,  then,  does  not  appear  to 
belong  to  the  hemispheres  exclusively,  as  a  young  physiologist 
has  recently  advanced.  This  fact,  true  in  certain  birds,  as  pigeons, 
adult  crows,  &c.  does  not  hold  in  other  birds,  and  is  entirely  in- 
'  applicable  to  the  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fishes ;  at  least,  to  the 
species  which  I  have  myself  submitted  to  experiment. 

The  longitudinal  section  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  its  removal, 
produces  no  additional  effect  upon  the  motions. 
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Influence  of  the  corpora  striata  upon  the  motions. 

Influence  of  Whilst  the  hemispheres  alone  are  iniured,  thing’s  2:0  on  exactly 

corpora  striata  ^  o  o  j 

upon  motion.  \  jiavc  Stated ;  but  if  the  section  to  extract  the  hemispheres  is 
made  immediately  behind  the  corpora  striata,  and  if  consequently 
the  latter  are  found  extracted  from  the  cranium,  the  animal  im¬ 
mediately  darts  forward,  and  runs  with  rapidity  :  if  it  stops,  it  still 
preserves  the  attitude  of  flight.  This  phenomenon  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  young  rabbits  ;  one  would  say,  that  tlie  animal  is 
impelled  forward  by  a  power  within,  which  it  cannot  resist ;  in 
this  rapid  course,  it  passes  sometimes  over  obstacles  which  it 
meets,  but  it  never  sees  them. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  these  effects  only  take  place  in 
proportion  as  the  white  and  radiated  (or  striated)  portion  of  the 
corpora  striata  is  cut.  If  the  operation  is  limited  to  removing  the 
brown  matter  which  forms  a  segment  of  a  cone  recurved,  it  pro¬ 
duces  no  modification  of  the  animal’s  movements. 

But  what  does  not  happen  from  the  abstraction  of  the  brown 
matter,  begins  to  shew  itself  at  the  instant  the  white  is  affected  ; 
the  animal  becomes  agitated,  restless,  endeavours  to  escape  ;  never¬ 
theless,  if  one  only  of  the  corpora  striata  is  removed,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  master  of  its  motions,  and  directs  them  towards  different 
parts,  or  stops  when  it  pleases  ;  but  immediately  after  the  section 
of  the  second  of  the  corpora  striata,  the  creature  precipitates  itself 
forward,  as  if  impelled  by  an  irresistible  power. 

A  disease  to  which  horses  are  subject,  appears  to  have  the 
greatest  analogy  with  this  singular  phenomenon.  It  is  named 
immobility  :  the  animal  in  which  it  occurs,  or  the  immoxmhle  horse,  j 
marches  easily  in  a  foi’ward  direction,  or  trots  or  gallops  in  it  even  i 
with  rapidity ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  back,  and  often  he  [ 
does  not  seem  able  to  arrest  his  progressive  motion.  i 

I  have  opened  several  horses  who  had  been  in  that  state,  and  f 
found  in  all  a  collection  of  water  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  which  I 
must  have  compressed  the  corpora  striata,  and  even  had  disoro-a-  1 
nized  their  surface. 

Nay,  man  himself  is  sometimes  irresistibly  urged  to  a  progres-  L 
sive  forward  motion.  In  the  third  volume  of  my  journal,  M.  Pie-  t) 
dagnel  has  recorded  a  circumstance  of  this  nature.  i 

I 

1 
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After  the  relation  of  different  cerebral  symptoms  which  affect¬ 
ed  a  person,  M.  Piedagnel  adds,  “  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest 
stupor,  all  at  once  he  arose,  walked  in  an  agitated  manner,  making 
several  turns  in  his  chamber,  and  only  stopping  when  he  was  fa¬ 
tigued.  One  day  the  apartment  not  appearing  sufficient  to  him, 
he  went  out  and  walked  as  long  as  his  strength  permitted  ;  he  re¬ 
mained  out  above  two  hours,  and  was  brought  back  upon  a  litter ; 
he  had  fallen  down  upon  the  street  for  want  of  strength  to  return. 

Next  day  he  set  out  a  second  time  ;  his  wife  endeavoured  to  internal  force 

urging  us  for- 

prevent  him,  he  grew  angry  and  would  have  beat  her:  she  then  ward, 
let  him  go,  but  followed  him  :  all  that  she  could  say  to  him  while 
endeavouring  to  learn  whither  he  was  going,  or  to  engage  him  to 
remain  at  rest,  was  fruitless  :  it  was  only  after  walking  an  hour 
and  a  half  without  object,  and  being  dragged^  as  it  tecrc,  by  a  force 
xvhich  he  could  not  resist,  that  feeling  himself  exhausted,  he  at  last 
stopt.”  Upon  opening  the  body  several  tubercles  were  found, 
which  involved  in  a  particular  manner  the  anterior  part  of  the  he¬ 
misphere. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  therefore,  that  there  exists  in  man,  and 
the  mammalia,  a  force  or  impulse  at  all  times  operative,  which 
tends  to  carry  them  forwards.  In  the  healthy  state,  it  is  directed 
by  the  will,  and  seems  counterbalanced  by  another  force  which 
acts  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak. 

This  phenomenon  does  not  appear  in  the  other  classes  of  verte¬ 
bral  animals. 

Infuence  of  the  cerebellum  upon  general  motion. 

For  some  years  past  the  influence  of  the  cerebellum  upon  the  influence  of 
movements  of  the  body  has  been  studied  experimentally  by  several  u^^wnmoSon. 
persons,  but  especially  by  M.  Rolando  of  Turin,  who  regards  that 
organ  as  the  source  of  all  the  contractions  of  the  muscles. 

This  able  person  removed  the  cerebellum  from  several  mamma¬ 
lia  and  birds,  and  he  observed  that  the  movements  diminished  in 
the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  substance  subtracted  ;  he  affirms  that 
all  motion  ceases  when  the  whole  organ  is  extracted. 

Founding  upon  this  result,  which  he  regards  as  general,  M.  Ro- opinion  of 
lando  endeavours  to  demonstrate  in  general  how  the  cerebellum  rcsp^cting^tiic 
may  produce  muscular  contractions  :  the  great  number  of  plates 
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Power  which 
urges  back¬ 
wards. 


alternately  white  and  brown  which  it  presents,  appear  to  him  a 
voltaic  pile,  which  developes  electricity,  and  excites  these  move¬ 
ments. 

Although  the  fact  announced  by  M.  Rolando  has  often  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  my  observation,  I  cannot  admit  the  explanation  of 
it  which  he  offers ;  for  I  have  seen,  and  have  demonstrated  to 
others,  a  great  many  times,  in  my  course  of  lectures,  animals  de¬ 
prived  of  cerebellum,  and  which  nevertheless  executed  very  regu¬ 
lar  movements. 

I  have  seen,  for  instance,  hedgehogs  and  guinea  pigs,  deprived, 
not  only  of  the  brain,  but  also  of  the  cerebellum,  yet  rubbing  their 
noses  with  their  paws  in  front,  when  I  put  a  cruet  with  vinegar 
under  their  nostrils. 

Now  a  single  positive  fact  is  here  of  more  value  than  all  the  ne¬ 
gative  observations  put  together;  and  let  no  one  suppose  that 
there  remained  any  doubt  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  cerebellum  ; 
the  operation  was  performed  in  a  manner  that  left  no  room  for  the 
least  uncertainty. 

These  experiments  correspond  also  to  another  idea  proposed  by 
a  young  French  physiologist,  M.  Flourens,  who  assigns  to  the  ce¬ 
rebellum  the  property  of  being  the  regulator  or  balance  of  animal 
motion. 

A  fact  which  has  been  observed  by  all  persons  who  have  made 
experiments  on  the  cerebellum,  is,  that  lesions  of  that  organ  cause 
animals  to  move  backwards,  and  even  to  perform  that  motion  con¬ 
trary  to  their  inclination.  I  have  often  seen  animals,  when  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  cerebellum,  make  an  effort  to  advance,  but  immediately 
they  have  been  compelled  to  retrograde.  I  preserved  for  eight 
days  a  water  dog,  from  which  I  had  removed  the  greater  part  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  who  made  no  progressive  movement  during 
all  that  time,  except  perhaps  when  I  placed  him  in  water. 

I  have  likewise  seen  injuries  of  the  medulla  oblongata  produce 
retrograde  motion,  so  that  I  think  this  ought  not  to  be  referred  ex¬ 
clusively  to  wounds  of  the  cerebellum.  Pigeons  into  which  I  had 
forced  a  pin  through  that  part,  constantly  receded  backwards  in 
walking  for  more  than  a  month,  and  even  Jietc  hackimrds^  a  sin¬ 
gular  movement,  and  which  is  most  remote  from  the  usual  loco¬ 
motion  of  that  bird. 

The  consequence  to  be  deduced  from  this  experiment  is  mani- 
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fest :  there  exists,  either  in  the  cerebellum,  or  medulla  oblongata, 
an  impelling  power,  which  tends  to  cause  animals  to  advance  for¬ 
wards  by  walking. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  force  exists  also  in  man.  Dr.  Lau-  interior  power 
rent,  of  Versailles,  has  lately  shewn  me,  and  demonstrated  to  the''^^^s- 
academy  of  medicine,  a  young  girl,  who  in  the  attacks  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  disease,  is  obliged  to  retrograde  pretty  rapidly,  without  being 
able  to  avoid,  the  obstacles  or  hollows  towards  which  she  may  be 
directed,  and  consequently  many  bruises  and  falls.  This  power 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  cor¬ 
pora  striata. 

In  fine,  this  impulse  of  retrogression  only  exists  in  mammalia 
and  birds.  I  have  often  removed  the  cerebellum  of  fishes,  and 
what  is  named  the  cerebellum  in  certain  reptiles,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  thing  which  resembled  the  phenomena  of  which  I  have 
spoken  above.  These  creatures  continued  their  progressive  mo¬ 
tions,  as  if  they  had  not  been  touched. 

By  the  results  stated,  we  have  been  enabled  to  render  very  pro¬ 
bable  the  existence  of  two  interior  forces  or  energies,  which  must 
be  in  equilibrium  in  the  sound  state,  and  which  must  show  them¬ 
selves,  when  by  injuries  of  the  corpora  striata  or  cerebellum,  the 
one  or  the  other  shall  have  been  rendered  preponderant. 

Tliese  two  energies  do  not  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  whicli 
take  their  rise  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system  ;  there  probably  exist 
two  others,  which  preside  over  the  lateral  movements  and  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  body. 

Injtuence  of  the  j)eduncles  of  the  cerebellum  upon  animal 

motions. 

If  one  of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  is  divided  in  a  living  influence  of 

animal,  immediately  the  animal  begins  to  roll  laterally  upon  itself,  of  the  cerebei- 

^  ,  .  .  /lumuponani- 

as  if  it  were  impelled  by  a  very  great  rorce  ;  the  rotation  is  made  luai  motions, 
upon  the  side  where  the  peduncle  is  cut,  and  sometimes  with  such 
rapidity,  that  the  animal  makes  more  than  sixty  revolutions  in  a 
minute. 

The  same  sort  of  effect  is  produced  by  all  the  vertical  sections 
of  the  cerebellum  which  embrace  from  before  backwards  the  en¬ 
tire  thickness  of  the  medullarv  arch  which  it  forms  above  the  fourth 
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ventricle  ;  with  this  remarkable  circumstance^  that  the  motion  is 
so  much  the  more  rapid,  as  the  section  is  nearer  to  the  origin  of 
the  peduncles,  in  other  words,  to  their  communication  with  the 
pons  varolii. 

The  duration  of  these  effects  is  not  limited  to  a  few  hours ;  I 
liave  seen  them  continue  for  eight  days,  without  stopping,  to  speak 
properly,  for  a  single  instant :  the  animals  did  not  seem  to  suffer, 
they  remained  at  rest  when  a  mechanical  obstacle  was  opposed  to 
their  rotation ;  often  at  that  time  they  had  their  legs  in  the  air,  and 
eat  their  food  in  that  attitude. 

One  of  the  most  curious  experiments  was  where  I  divided 
the  cerebellum  into  two  lateral  bodies,  perfectly  equal :  the  ani¬ 
mal  appeared  then  alternately  impelled  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
without  preserving  any  fixed  situation  :  so  it  first  rolled  one  turn 
or  two  upon  the  one  side,  and  immediately  changed  this,  as  for  re¬ 
lief,  and  turned  as  many  times  upon  the  side  opposite. 

hijluence  of  the  pons  varolii  upon  animal  motion. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  are  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  pons  varolii,  and  that  there  exists  thus  a  complete 
circle  around  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  a  circle,  of  which  the  upper 
half  is  formed  by  the  arch  which  represents  the  cerebellum,  and  of 
which  the  lower  is  represented  by  the  pons,  and  more  exactly  by 
that  part  which  is  at  present  named  the  commissura  cerehelU,  I 
have  already  explained  what  happens  from  the  vertical  section  of 
the  superior  semicircle ;  and  I  have  discovered,  by  experiment, 
that  the  case  is  the  same  for  the  inferior  circle. 

All  the  vertical  sections  made  from  before  backwards  upon  the 
pons  varolii,  produce  movements  of  rotation  which  have  been  des¬ 
cribed,  and  in  a  similar  manner : — the  sections  made  to  the  left  of 
the  median  line  determine  the  rotation  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  succeed  in  making  a  section  exactly 
along  the  median  line,  so  that  I  know  not  whether  the  same  thing 
obtains  of  this  in  the  pons  as  in  the  cerebellum. 

However  it  be,  we  may  conclude  from  these  facts,  that  there  exist 
two  forces,  which  balance  each  other,  and  which  tend  across  the 
circle  formed  by  the  pons  varolii  and  the  cerebellum.  To  put  this 
beyond  doubt,  the  following  cxp'^riment  is  necessary.  Divide  one 
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peduncle,  immediately  the  animal  will  roll  over  upon  itself,  as  has 
been  said ;  cut  then  that  of  the  opposite  side,  and  immediately  the 
animal  will  have  even  lost  the  power  of  holding  itself  erect,  and  of 
walking, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  express  here  with  the  necessary  exactness 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been  described ;  but  as  the 
understanding  requires  certain  images  upon  which  it  may  rest,  I 
shall  say  that  there  exist  in  the  brain  four  spontaneous  impulses 
or  energies,  which,  if  they  were  to  be  placed  at  the  extremities  of 
two  lines  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  the  first  would  push 
forwards,  the  second  backwards,  the  third  from  right  to  left,  caus¬ 
ing  the  body  to  roll  ;  the  fourth  from  left  to  right,  making  it  per¬ 
form  a  movement  similar  to  rotation. 

In  the  different  experiments  from  which  I  have  drawn  these 
consequences,  the  animals  became  a  sort  of  automatons,  fitted  up 
to  execute  such  and  such  motions,  and  were  incapable  of  producing 
any  other. 

These  four  general  movements  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
produced  by  lesions  operated  upon  the  nervous  system.  A  move- 
ment  in  a  circle,  from  right  to  left,  resembling  that  of  the  manege^ 
is  shown  by  the  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  made  so  as  to 
affect  the  portion  of  that  medulla  which  approaches  the  exterior 
of  the  anterior  pyramid.  In  order  to  perform  this  experiment, 
employed  a  rabbit  of  three  or  four  months,  and  exposed  the  fourth 
ventricle  ;  then,  raising  the  cerebellum,  I  made  a  perpendicular 
1  section  to  the  surface  of  the  ventricle,  and  to  from  1|-  to  I|  of  a 
;  line,  *  on  the  outside  of  the  median  plane.  If  I  cut  on  the  right 
H  side,  the  animal  turned  to  the  right ;  and  to  the  left,  if  I  made  the 
i  incision  on  that  side. 

Here  then  are  two  new  energies  impelling  to  movements  diffe- 
1  rent  from  the  four  principal  ones  which  I  at  first  described. 

Influence  of  the  'pyramidal  bodies  upon  motion. 

In  making  those  experiments,  I  have  established  a  fact  which  is  of 

o  I  '  pyramids  up. 

I  of  great  pathological  importance.  It  is  generally  known,  and  the 


*  .11811  to  .15748  of  an  inch,  E«gllsh. 
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clinical  physician  confirms  it  every  day :  namely,  that  the  compres- 
sion  of  one  hemisphere  determines  the  paralysis  of  the  half  of  the 
body  opposite  to  the  hemisphere  compressed.  This  crossing  effect 
obtains  most  frequently  upon  both  motion  and  sensation,  but,  in 
certain  cases,  only  paralyses  either  the  one,  or  the  other,  of  these 
two  phenomena.  The  anatomical  researches  of  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  by  making  better  known  the  decussation  of  the  corpora 
pyramidalia  at  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  their 
apparent  continuation  into  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  corpora  striata, 
rendered  it  very  probable,  that  the  transmission  of  the  noxious 
effects  of  compression  takes  place  in  the  decussating  fibrils  of  the 
corpora  pyramidalia. 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  from  experiment,  whether  this  idea 
was  well  founded.  Accordingly,  I  divided  it  directly,  in  living  ani¬ 
mals,  commencing  at  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  I  remarked  not  the 
least  sensible  lesion  in  the  movements,  and  above  all,  I  never  per¬ 
ceived  any  palsy,  neither  of  the  side  injured,  nor  of  that  opposite  : 

I  did  more,  I  divided  the  two  pyramids  entirely  across,  about  the 
middle  of  their  length,  and  no  apparent  derangement  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  followed :  I  merely  thought  I  could  perceive  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  their  progression  forwards. 

The  division  of  the  posterior  pyramids,  or  processus  restiformesy 
produces  no  visible  alteration  of  the  general  movements  ;  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  paralysis  of  the  one  half  of  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
through  one  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  then  the  corres¬ 
ponding  side  becomes  not  immovable,  for  it  presents  several  irre-  j 
gular  motions  ;  not  insensible,  for  the  animal  moves  its  members  | 
when  we  pinch  it,  but  that  half  of  the  body  becomes  incapable  of  ^ 
obeying  the  determinations  of  the  will.  ; 


Of  the  attitudes  and  motions  at  different  ages. 


Attitudes  and 
motions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages. 


From  the  embryo  state  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  [f 
the  bones  constantly  change  their  form  and  size  ;  during  the  time,  |>i 
therefore,  that  ossification  continues,  the  attitudes  and  motions  must  hi 
present  changes  analogous  to  those  that  the  skeleton  undergoes. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  muscles  and  muscular  contraction 
are  also  modified  by  the  state  of  the  fetus,  by  infancy,  youth,  &c. ; 
the  same  circumstances  have  much  influence  upon  the  motions. 


Generally  at  twenty,  or  twenty  two  years,  the  growth  of  the  bones  fw 
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is  finished  ;  but  they  continue  to  grow  in  thickness  beyond  adult 
age  :  then  every  sort  of  increase  ceases,  and  the  changes  that  the 
hones  sufi’er,  up  to  decrepit  old  age,  relate  only  to  the  nutrition  of 
these  organs,  and  their  chemical  composition. 

The  position  of  the  fetus  in  the  uterus  depends  on  circum-^*^*^i^m'®®<^^ 
stances  still  very  little  known  ;  its  head  is  generally  turned  down¬ 
ward,  which  probably  depends  upon  its  weight  being  more  con¬ 
siderable  ;  but  why  does  the  occiput  correspond  almost  always  to 
the  part  of  the  pelvis  above  the  left  acetahidum  ? 

Why  does  it  sometimes  happen  that  the  fetus  is  placed  in  a  quite 
different  manner,  for  example,  with  the  thighs  below,  sometimes 
directed  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left  side  ?  This  is  not 
known. 

The  thighs  of  the  fetus  are  bent  upon  the  abdomen,  the  legs 
are  applied  to  the  thighs,  the  arms  are  crossed  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  head  is  generally  bent  upon  the  chest ; 
so  that  the  fetus  fills  the  least  space  possible.  This  position  does 
not  depend  on  a  continued  muscular  contraction,  it  is  the  effect 
of  the  tendency  that  the  muscles  have  to  shorten  themselves  :  in 
a  more  advanced  age,  we  often  assume  this  position  when  we  wish 
to  relax  all  the  muscles. 

Four  months  after  conception  the  fetus  bes^ins  to  make  partial  Motions  of 

^  ®  *  thefetas. 

motions,  and  perhaps  some  slight  movements,  which  displace  the 
whole  body.  These  motions  are  irregular,  they  take  place  at  variable 
periods,  they  continue  until  the  end  of  pregnancy,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  places  where  they  are  felt,  they  are  frequently  exerted  by 
the  inferior  extremities.  We  cannot  believe  that  they  depend 
on  the  will,  for  the  intellect  does  not  then  exist,  and  acepha¬ 
lous  fetuses,  that  is,  those  without  brain,  present  them  as  well  as 
others. 

A  new  born  child  can  take  no  position  of  itself,  it  keeps  that  Attitudes  of 
which  is  given  it ;  it  is,  however,  perceived  that  lying  on  the  back 
pleases  it  best,  which,  in  fact,  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
weakness  of  its  muscular  system.  Its  superior  and  infeiior  extre¬ 
mities  offer  pretty  strong  motions  ;  its  physiognomy  is  without  ex¬ 
pression. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  the  infant  changes  its  at- Aiotiomofthe 

•  j  f  •  .  .  .  .  .  ^  .  child. 

titude,  of  Itself,  when  left  at  liberty  ;  it  lies  on  its  side,  on  its  belly, 
turns  its  head  ;  the  motions  of  its  limbs  are  more  numerous,  and 
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more  energetic;  it  seizes  more  forcibly  the  bodies  which  are  present¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  carries  them  to  its  mouth  ;  when  sucking  it  compresses 
more  forcibly  the  breast  of  its  mother,  8cc.  ;  but  it  is  not  able  to 
stand,  nor  even  to  sit.  The  principal  reasons  of  this  are :  the  head 
is  proportionally  too  voluminous,  and  too  heavy ;  it  falls  forward, 
not  being  properly  sustained  by  muscular  power  ;  the  weight  of 
the  pectoral,  and  particularly  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  is  very 
great ;  the  vertebral  column  presents  only  one  curve,  the  convexity 
of  which  is  behind.  The  posterior  muscles  of  the  truidi  are  much 
too  weak  to  resist  the  inclination  of  the  vertebral  column  to  fall  for¬ 
ward  ;  but  besides,  the  spinous  processes  do  not  exist,  so  that  the 
arm  of  the  lever  by  which  they  act  is  very  short,  a  circumstance  un¬ 
favourable  to  their  action  ;  the  pelvis,  very  small,  and  very  much  in¬ 
clined  forward,  scarcely  supports  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  vis¬ 
cera.  The  inferior  extremities  are  very  little  developed,  and  their 
muscles  are  too  weak  to  balance  for  an  instant  the  inclination  of 
the  body  forward.  Any  sort  of  standing  is  then  impossible.  How¬ 
ever,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  child,  by  using  its  superior  and 
inferior  limbs,  can  move  itself  to  small  distances  ;  and  because  this 
soit  of  motion  has  an  analogy  with  that  of  certain  animals,  some 
sophists  liave  pretended  that  man  was  naturally  a  quadruped,  and 
tlsat  standing  on  two  feet  was  an  acquirement  dependent  on  social 
life.  In  order  that  this  idea  should  have  some  foundation,  the 
organs  of  motion  in  the  adult  ought  to  be  disposed  like  those  of 
the  child :  but  we  have  seen  that  they  are  quite  different. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  sometimes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  effect  of  developement  of  the 
bones,  of  the  muscles,  &c.,  by  the  diminution  of  the  volume,  and  of 
the  proportional  weight  of  the  head  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  8cc., 
the  child  succeeds  in  standing,  but  it  cannot  yet  walk  ;  it  soon 
accomplishes  this  by  taking  hold  of  bodies  that  ai*e  near  it ;  at  last, 
it  walks  alone,  but  tottering,  and  the  least  obstacle  makes  it  fall. 

I 

The  step  is  the  only  sort  of  locomotion  it  can  exert  at  first ;  in 
general,  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  the  child  is  able  to  run, 
and  still  longer  before  it  can  leap;  but  after  it  is  once  confirmed 
in  the  different  progressive  motions,  it  is  in  continual  agitation  ; 
it  acquires  agility  and  address  ;  it  then  contracts  a  taste  for  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  sports,  which  almost  all,  particularly  with  boys,  serve 
to  exercise  the  ors-ans  of  locomotion  and  understanding. 
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In  respect  to  physiology,  the  sports  of  children  are  worthy 
observation.  Let  them  be  studied  with  attention,  and  we  will  see 
that  they  are  the  models  of  the  actions  of  the  adult :  the  same  re¬ 
semblance  may  be  ascertained  in  young  animals ;  the  motions  of 
which  are  the  same,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  those  they  perform 
afterwards. 

In  the  sports  of  children,  we  must  not  confound  those  that  are 
purely  instinctive  with  those  that  depend  upon  imitation. 

From  youth  to  adult  age,  and  even  beyond  it,  all  the 
mena,  that  relate  to  attitudes  and  motions,  are  in  their  gi-eatesty°g*^^‘^®^‘^'^^^*^ 
perfection  ;  with  age  they  only  become  more  energetic,  but  in  old 
age,  they  suffer  a  notable  alteration,  which  depends  on  the  weak¬ 
ened  state  of  muscular  contraction.  As  this  contraction  does  iiot 
then  take  place  but  with  a  certain  trembling,  unsteady  effort,  the°^‘^- 
attitudes  and  motions  are  in  consequence  affected.  The  old  man, 
whether  walking  or  standing,  is  generally  bent  forward ;  the  pelvis 
bent  upon  the  thighs,  these  upon  the  legs ;  and  lastly,  the  legs 
are  inclined  forward  upon  the  feet.  This  state  of  general  semi¬ 
flexion  depends  on  the  weakness  of  the  muscular  force,  which  has 
no  longer  sufficient  energy  to  keep  the  body  straight. 

The  old  man  has  also  a  great  advantage  in  using  a  stick,  by 
which  means  he  enlarges  the  base  of  support,  and  transmits  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  directly  to  the  ground. 

The  motions  are  of  an  extreme  difficulty  in  decrepitude,  some¬ 
times  entirely  impossible. 

Relations  outlie  sensations  ‘with  attitudes  and  motions. 


The  sensations  affect  the  attitudes  and  motions ;  these,  in  their  t^^ciatious  of 

’  ^  sensations 

turn,  have  an  influence  upon  sensations.  with  attitiuies 

^  i  and  motions. 

Sight  contributes  much  to  the  firmness  of  most  of  our  attitudes ;  Relations  of 

si"ht  with 

we  judge  by  it  of  the  position  of  our  body  in  respect  of  those  bo-  attitudes  ami 
dies  that  surround  us.  Thus,  when  we  are  deprived  of  this  means 
of  judging  of  our  equilibrium,  as  when  we  are  on  the  top  of  a 
house,  or  on  any  elevated  place,  where  we  are  only  surrounded  by 
the  air,  our  standing  on  two  feet  becomes  uncertain,  and  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  we  cannot  stand  at  all. 

The  utiUty  of  sight  is  still  greater  if  the  base  of  support  is  very 
narrow.  A  rope'dancer  could  not  stand  erect;  if  he  were  not 
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Important 
distinction 
relative  to 
gestures^ 


Natural  or  in. 
stinctive  ges¬ 
tures. 


Acquired  or 
social  ges¬ 
tures. 


continually  directed  by  tlie  eye  as  to  the  position  necessary  to  be 
preserved,  in  order  that  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  his  centre 
of  gravity  may  fall  upon  the  base  of  support.  Generally,  what¬ 
ever  is  our  attitude,  it  is  very  unstable,  if  we  cannot  avail  ourselves 
of  sight.  We  may  ascertain  this  fact  by  examining  the  posture  and 
attitudes  of  a  blind  person. 

If  sight  is  of  such  great  assistance  to  the  attitudes,  it  ought  to  be 
much  more  so  in  the  different  sorts  of  partial  and  locomotive  mo¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  sight  enlightens  and  favours  our  motions ;  it  gives 
them  precision,  and  the  necessary  rapidity ;  it  directs  them  in  al¬ 
most  all  cases.  If  the  eyes  of  an  active  man  are  bound,  he  loses 
nearly  all  his  advantages  ;  he  walks  timidly,  particularly  if  he  does 
not  know  perfectly  the  place  in  which  he  is  ;  all  his  motions  have 
the  same  character :  the  same  phenomena  exist  in  blind  people, 
who  may  be  easily  known  by  their  slightest  motions,  at  least  if 
they  are  not  motions  which  are  very  familiar  to  them.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  sight  disposes  to  immobility  ;  the  use  of  this  sense,  on  the 
contrary,  excites  to  motion  ;  every  one  knows  that  we  are  strongly 
tempted  to  seize  and  touch  objects  that  we  see  for  the  first  time. 

The  consideration  of  the  relations  of  sight  and  motion  cause  us 
to  remark,  that  those  which  are  intended  to  express  our  intellec¬ 
tual  operations  are  instinctive,  and  that  they  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  oi gestures  ;  which  may  be  divided  into  those 
that  are  intimately  connected  with  organization,  and  consequently 
exist  always  in  man,  in  whatever  state  he  is  ;  and  into  those  that 
are  in  the  social  state,  and  become  perfect  along  with  it. 

The  first  are  intended  to  express  the  most  simple  wants,  vivid 
internal  sensations,  as  joy,  sorrow,  fright,  &c. ;  so  that,  in  the 
animal  passions,  the  natural  gestures  are  to  the  motions,  what  the 
cry  is  to  the  voice.  They  are  observed  in  the  idiot,  the  savage, 
the  person  born  blind,  as  well  as  in  civilized  man  who  enjoys  all 
physical  and  moral  advantages. 

Gestures  of  the  second  sort  can  exist  only  in  society,  they  sup¬ 
pose  sight  and  intellect ;  they  are  not  seen,  therefore,  in  the  person 
blind  from  birth,  in  the  idiot,  nor  in  an  individual  who  has  always 
lived  alone.  They  may  be  called  acquired  or  social  gestures^  ana¬ 
logous  to  acquired  mice.  Probably  by  procuring  sight  to  a  per¬ 
son  blind  from  birth,  we  might  at  the  same  time  confer  upon  him 
the  acquisition  of  those  particular  gestures  of  which  we  speak.  The 
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gestures  of  a  person  born  blind  may  be  supposed  exactly  in  the 
same  case  as  the  voice  of  a  person  deaf  from  birth.  These  two 
phenomena  mutually  supply  each  other. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  person  makes  a  continual  use  of  gestures, 
and  carries  them  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  voice  alone  is  used  as  a  means  of  expression  by  the  blind  per¬ 
son  :  thence  his  taste  for  singing  and  speech,  and  the  accent  he 
gives  to  his  voice. 

Hearing  is  not  without  influence  upon  the  motions ;  this  iieiations  of 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  hearing  with 

sense  sometimes  contributes  with  the  sight  to  direct,  and  particu- motions, 
larly  to  measure  them,  to  make  them  return  at  equal  intervals, 
and  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  them  in  a  given  time,  as  in 
dancing  or  military  marches.  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that 
measured  movements  executed  to  the  sound  of  music  or  the  noise 
of  a  drum,  are  less  fatiguing  than  others  :  this  is  because  they  are 
regular,  that  every  muscle  contracts  and  relaxes  alternately,  and 
the  time  of  repose  is  equal  to  that  of  action.  It  ought  to  be  add¬ 
ed,  that  music  and  even  noise  excites  to  motion. 

The  relations  of  smell  and  taste  with  the  attitudes  and  motions  Relations  of 

smell  and 

are  too  unimportant  to  be  noticed.  With  regard  to  touch,  as  taste  to  the 

^  ,  ,  ,  .  ®  .  .  attitudes  and 

muscular  contraction  is  inseparable  from  it  (for  without  it  sensa-^iotions. 
tion  cannot  take  place),  we  may  easily  see  that  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  phenomena  that  depend  on  muscular  con¬ 
traction. 

The  internal  sensations  have  not  less  influence  upon  the  diffe-  Relation  of 

^  internal  sen- 

rent  attitudes  and  motions  of  the  body  than  the  external  ones. nations  to 

^  the  attitudes 

Who  could  not  recognise  by  his  position  a  man  suffering  severe 
pain,  or  even  a  sensation  of  another  kind  ?  We  may  even,  in  a 
certain  degree,  determine  the  seat  of  a  painful  affection,  by  the 
particular  position  or  motion  of  the  sick  person.  It  is  well  known, 
that  a  violent  colic  causes  the  person  affected  to  bend  the  chest 
upon  the  pelvis,  and  to  place  his  hands  upon  the  abdomen ;  that 
a  violent  stitch  in  the  side  causes  him  to  lie  upon  the  side  affect¬ 
ed  ;  that  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  causes  the  patient 
to  assume  particular  attitudes. 

We  have  seen  the  influence  of  sensations  upon  the  attitudes 
and  motions  ;  these  re-act  in  the  same  way  upon  the  action  of 
the  senses ;  the  dift'erent  attitudes  are  favourable  or  unfavourable 
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to  the  developeraent  of  the  external  sensations  ;  the  motions  have 
not  a  less  sliare  in  it.  There  are  partial  motions,  proper  to  every 
sense,  and  which  favour  its  action ;  besides,  almost  all  the 
senses  have  particular  muscles,  that  make  an  essential  part  of  the 
sensitive  apparatus,  as  is  seen  in  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  hand,  &c. 


Relations  of  the  attitudes  and  motions  to  the  tvilL 


The  will  is 
the  occasion 
of  the  mo¬ 
tions,  but 
does  not  di¬ 
rectly  produce 
them. 


Relations  of  The  attitudes  and  motions  that  we  have  described  are  ffenerally 

the  will  to  the 

attitudes  and  called  xioluntariu  because  they  are  said  to  be  under  the  immediate 

motions.  ^  •' 

influence  of  the  will.  This  operation  is  true  in  a  certain  respect, 
hut  it  is  not  so  in  others  ;  we  must  therefore  explain  this  point. 

After  a  determination  of  the  will,  a  motion  is  produced  :  no 
doubt  the  will  has  been  the  occasion  of  its  developement ;  but  all 
the  phenomena  which  take  place,  even  for  the  production  of  mo¬ 
tion,  are  not  any  longer  under  the  power  of  the  will.  I  can  move 
my  hand  or  my  arm,  but  I  cannot  contract  either  singly  or  wholly 
the  muscles  of  these  parts,  if  I  have  no  idea  of  a  motion  to  be 
produced.  It  is  the  same  with  the  contraction  of  all  the  muscles, 
which  are  considered  as  entirely  subject  to  the  will.  How  would 
we  separately  contract  the  external  obturator,  or  any  other  muscle 
which  does  not  produce  a  determined  motion  peculiar  to  itself? 
It  would  be  impossible. 

We  may  then  affirm  that  the  will  is  the  determining  cause  of 
motion ;  but  even  the  production  of  the  muscular  contraction, 
which  is  necessary  to  its  taking  place,  does  not  depend  on  this 
cerebral  action  ;  it  is  purely  instinctive. 

After  these  considerations,  we  ought  to  conclude  that  the  will, 
and  the  action  of  the  brain  which  produces  directly  muscular  con- 
motion  distinct  phenomena;  but  the  direct  experiments 

of  modern  physiologists,  and  those  which  we  have  related  under 
the  article  of  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  upon  ani¬ 
mal  motions,  have  set  this  truth  in  the  strongest  light.  These 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  will  has  more  particularly 
its  seat  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  direct  cause  of  motion 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  its  seat  in  the  spinal  marrow. 
If  we  separate  the  spinal  marrow  from  the  lest  of  the  brain  by  a 
section  made  behind  the  occipital  bone,  wo  prevent  the  will  from 


Influence  of 
the  brain  and 
spinal  mar¬ 
row  on  the 
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determining  and  directing  the  motions  ;  but  they  are  nevertheless 
j>roduced  :  in  reality,  as  soon  as  the  separation  is  made,  they  be¬ 
come  very  irregular  in  extent,  rapidity,  duration,  direction,  &c. 

I  had  lately  under  my  eye  a  disease  which  presented  the  singu¬ 
lar  spectacle  of  a  complete  separation  of  the  will  from  those 
powers  which  directly  preside  over  our  motions.  The  following 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  case. 

M  *  *  *,  aged  36,  of  an  elegant  person  and  cultivated  under¬ 
standing,  of  easy  and  agreeable  manners,  but  great  nervous  suscep¬ 
tibility,  had  led  a  life  of  fashion  till  the  period  of  his  marriage,  about 
six  years  ago.  From  that  time  he  was  obliged  to  apply  himself  to 
business.  He  experienced  some  annoying  crosses,  and  was  further 
exposed  to  chagrin  from  a  mental  affection,  which  supervened  to 
his  wife,  at  the  time  of  her  first  accouchement.  He  did  not  quit 
her  for  a  moment  during  all  that  illness  ;  he  accompanied  her  on  a 
journey,  and  thus  became  daily  witness,  during  more  than  a  year, 
of  the  wandering  and  convulsive  agitation  of  a  being  whom  he 
tenderly  loved.  The  complete  cure  of  Madame  M  *  *  *  put  a 
period  to  the  moral  tortures  which  her  husband  had  suffered  ;  but 
in  place  of  giving  way  to  the  joy  that  so  happy  an  event  would 
naturally  have  occasioned,  he  remained  gloomy  and  silent,  and  by 
degrees  presented  all  the  signs  of  a  true  melancholy ;  believing  his 
fortune  inevitably  lost,  and  persuading  himself  that  he  was  the 
object  of  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
police,  and  of  the  ridicule  of  the  public.  Flis  understanding  preserv¬ 
ed  its  integiity  in  every  other  respect.  He  was  directed  to  travel, 
to  drink  the  medicinal  waters,  and  to  submit  to  various  modes  of 
treatment,  without  any  success. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  in  the  month  of  September 
last,  he  was  seized  with  a  rigidity  in  the  right  leg  and  thigh, 
which  made  him  halt  in  walking.  A  few  days  after,  a  like  stiff¬ 
ness  affected  the  opposite  leg  and  thigh  ;  then  he  lost  all  influence 
of  the  will  upon  his  movements.  The  latter,  nevertheless,  were 
far  from  being  paralysed ;  but  they  were  in  some  sort  left  free  to 
themselves  for  whole  hours  :  and  this,  unhappy  young  man  was 
then  obliged  to  go  through  the  most  irregular  motions,  to  take  the 
strangest  attitudes,  and  to  make  the  most  extraordinary  contor¬ 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  by  language  the  variety  and  od¬ 
dity  of  his  motions  and  positions.  Had  he  lived  in  the  times  of 
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ignorance,  he  would  beyond  all  doubt  have  passed  for  one  pos* 
sessed  :  for  his  contortions  were  so  far  removed  from  the  motions 
j)roper  to  mankind,  that  they  might  easily  have  passed  for  diabo¬ 
lical.  It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  contor¬ 
tions,  in  which  his  slender  and  pliant  body  was  sometimes  carried 
forward,  sometimes  thrown  back,  or  to  one  side,  like  certain 
tumblers,  he  never  lost  his  equilibrium  ;  and  that  in  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  attitudes  and  singular  motions  which  he  exhibited  for 
several  months,  he  never  once  happened  to  fall. 

At  certain  times,  his  motions  would  pass  into  the  train  of  ordi¬ 
nary  actions :  thus,  without  the  least  participation  of  his  will,  he 
was  seen  to  rise  and  walk  with  rapidity,  until  he  met  with  a  solid 
body  that  opposed  his  passage  ;  sometimes  he  walked  backward 
with  the  same  readiness,  and  was  only  stopt  by  a  similar  cause. 

He  has  often  been  observed  to  re-assume  the  power  over  cer¬ 
tain  motions,  without  being  in  any  way  capable  of  directing  others. 
Thus  his  arms  and  hands  frequently  obey  his  will,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  still  the  muscles  of  his  countenance  and  speech.  It  was 
sometimes  possible  for  him  to  retrograde  in  an  instant,  where  pro¬ 
gression  forwards  was  any  how  prevented  ;  and  he  then  employed 
that  retrograde  motion  to  direct  himself  towards  objects  to  which 
he  wished  to  attend. 

Finally,  those  movements,  which  might  be  called  automatic,  never  j 
lasted  an  entire  day.  He  enjoyed  pretty  long  quiet  intervals  | 
between  the  accessions  :  his  nights  were  always  tranquil.  j 

Although  his  muscular  contractions  were  extremely  violent,  i 
even  to  the  extent  of  producing  abundant  sweats  ;  when  they  had  j 
ceased,  he  perceived  no  sensation  of  fatigue  in  proportion  to  the  i 
efforts  which  he  had  made  :  as  if  the  intellectual  action  which  we  i* 
exert  to  excite  our  motions,  were  that,  which  in  the  healthy,  suffers  t 
most  exhaustion. 

If  the  action  of  the  brain  which  produces  muscular  contraction  )u 
is  a  phenomenon  distinct  from  the  will,  we  can  easily  conceive  v 
why,  in  certain  cases,  these  motions  are  not  produced,  though  com-  Ji 
manded  by  the  will ;  and  why,  in  certain  circumstances  of  a  j 
contrary  nature,  very  extensive  and  energetic  motions  are  develop- 
ed  without  any  participation  of  the  will,  as  is  seen  frequently  } 
in  many  diseases. 

For  the  same  reason  we  conceive  why  it  is  very  difticult,  some-  b 
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times  impossible,  to  take  an  attitude  whicli  is  new  to  us,  or  to 
perform  a  movement  for  the  first  time  ;  why  all  the  arts,  such  as 
(lancing,  fencing,  &c.  which  are  founded  upon  the  rapidity  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  our  motions,  are  acquired  only  hy  long  exercise  ;  why,  in 
a  word,  it  often  happens  that  we  execute  motions  more  perfect¬ 
ly  in  turning  our  attention  from  them,  than  in  paying  the  greatest 
attention  possible. 

Relations  of  attitudes  and  motions  ivith  instinct  and  the  'passions. 

We  have  seen  that  a  great  part  of  what  are  called  voluntary 
motions  and  attitudes  are  under  the  dominion  of  instinct ;  a  great 
number  of  attitudes  and  motions,  both  partial  and  general,  essen¬ 
tially  depend  upon  it. 

All  the  instinctive  feelings  essentially  attached  to  organization, 
such  as  sorrow,  fear,  joy,  hunger,  thirst,  carried  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  have  attitudes  and  modes  of  motion  which  are  proper  to 
them,  and  by  which  their  existence  is  known  :  it  is  the  same  with 
the  natural  passions,  and  all  the  instinctive  phenomena  developed 
in  the  social  state. 

Many  passions  excite  to  motion,  and  augment  much  the  intensity  influence  of 

.  .  .  .  instinct  and 

ot  muscular  rorce,  as  we  nave  examples,  m  excessive  lov,  ano-er,  m  the  passions 

.  ,  ‘  upon  the  atti- 

certain  cases  of  fear,  &c.  Other  passions  stupefy,  and  render  wdes  and  mo- 
every  sort  of  motion  impossible,  such  as  violent  grief,  a  certain 
sort  of  terror ;  extreme  joy  often  produces  the  same  effect :  on 
this  account,  the  art  of  pantomime  is  exerted  with  success  in 
painting  the  violent  passions. 

Relations  of  the  motions  to  voice. 

The  relations  of  the  motions  to  voice  are  intimate;  as  they 

the  motions 

ought,  since  these  two  sorts  of  phenomena  are  the  immediate 
effect  of  muscular  contraction  ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
voice  the  effect  is  heard,  whereas  it  is  seen  in  the  motions. 

There  are  motions  essentially  attached  to  organization ;  crying 
is  in  that  predicament.  There  is  a  voice  which  is  acquired  by 
social  life ;  a  great  many  motions  are  acquired  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Voice  and  motion  are  united  for  the  production  of  speech. 

These  two  phenomena  are  our  principal  and  almost  only  means  of 
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General  con¬ 
siderations 
Tipon  the  nu. 
tritive  func¬ 
tions. 


expression  ;  they  assist,  and  sometimes  supply  each  other  mutu¬ 
ally.  A  man  who  expresses  himself  badly,  gesticulates  a  great 
deal ;  it  is  the  contrary  with  a  person  who  has  an  easy  elocution. 
In  the  great  passions,  the  two  means  of  expression  are  united : 
we  rarely  express  a  lively  sentiment  without  joining  gesture  to 
speech. 

It  ought  to  have  been  remarked,  that  the  modifications  which 
the  voice  and  the  motions  undergo  by  age  are  very  analogous ;  we 
would  have  a  similar  result  were  we  to  study  the  changes  they 
suffer  by  sex,  temperament,  habit,  &c. 

We  shall  terminate,  by  these  considerations,  the  description  of 
the  relative  functions.  The  common  character  of  these  functions 
is  that  of  being  periodically  suspended,  or,  in  other  terms,  of  being 
plunged  at  intervals  in  sleep.  It  might  then  appear  suitable  that 
the  history  of  sleep  should  immediately  follow  that  of  the  relative 
functions  ;  but  as  the  nutritive  and  generative  functions  are  also 
much  influenced  by  sleep,  we  prefer  postponing  the  study  of  the 
former  until  we  have  finished  the  description  of  these  functions.^ 


NUTRITIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

Our  body  undergoes  changes  of  dimension,  form,  structure, 
&c.,  from  the  moment  of  its  formation  to  that  in  which  it  ceases 
to  exist;  we  lose  incessantly,  and  by  different  ways,  as  by  trans¬ 
piration,  urine,  respiration,  &c.,  a  part  of  the  elements  of  which  we 
are  composed.  These  losses,  which  constantly  amount  to  several 
pounds  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  reduce  our  strength;  and  we 
should  soon  perish  were  we  not  to  repair  them,  and  our  strength 
together,  by  a  new  supply  of  nourishment  and  drink.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  temperature  does  not  vary  with  that  of  the  bodies 
which  surround  us  ;  we  resist  equally  a  strong  heat  and  a  great 
cold  ;  and  thus  possess  a  peculiar  source  of  refrigeration  and  of 
heat :  nay,  if  we  add,  that  our  bodies  never  experience,  during  life, 
the  rapid  decomposition  which  they  will  undergo  after  death,  we 
shall  be  strongly  inclined  to  suppose  that  there  passes  within  us  a 
constant  and  internal  action,  by  which  our  organs  appear,  on  tlic 
one  hand,  to  be  worn  donm  and  destroyed,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
repair  themselves,  and  to  ac'pnre  a  new  ^dgour ;  and  that  this  re- 
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'novation  of  our  constituent  elements,  is  one  of  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  acts  of  life. 

This  internal  movement,  in  fact,  exists,  hut  not  such  as  the 
imagination  of  physiologists  has  been  pleased  to  create  it,  nor  so 
that  the  body  renews  itself  in  seven  years,  as  the  ancients 
thought :  but  its  reality  is  established  by  a  great  number  of  facts 
and  experiments.  This  phenomenon,  without  doubt  highly  com¬ 
plicated,  because  presiding  over  all  the  physical  changes  of  our 
organs,  so  various  and  minute  in  their  texture,  and  composed  of 
elements  so  numerous  and  diverse,  is  still  far  from  being  com¬ 
pletely  known. 

Such  a  phenomenon  supposes,  1st,  easy  communications,  always 
open,  between  the  most  concealed  parts  of  our  organs,  and  the 
natural  passages  of  excretion  and  reparation ;  2d,  a  powerful  me¬ 
chanical  force,  preserving  a  constant  motion  in  our  different  ele¬ 
ments  ;  3d,  it  requires  our  body  to  be  the  seat  of  a  number  of 
chemical  transformations,  which  must  follow,  with  more  or  less 
exactness,  the  laws  of  affinity  and  general  equivalents. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  difficulties,  of  all  kinds,  whicli  must 
occur  in  studying  the  nutritive  functions  ;  at  each  instant  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  application  of  the  principles  of  chemisti'y, 
physics,  or  mechanics  ;  or,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  to  know 
when  one  ought  not  to  be  misled  by  such  application ;  in  other 
words,  to  distinguish  the  phenomena  purely  vital  from  those 
which  are  simply  physical ;  but  a  difficulty,  almost  insurmoun¬ 
table,  will  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  all  the  nutritive  actions 
are  combined,  and  almost  confounded,  together ; — the  arbitrary 
classification  of  these,  which  must  be  employed  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  study,  is  of  much  less  advantage,  because  resting  upon  an  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  different  functions  ;  and  because  we  are 
still  far  from  possessing  any  thing  completely  satisfactory,  even 
with  regard  to  the  principal  of  these. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  by  an  undeviating  pursuit  of  the  path 
of  observation  and  experience,  by  rejecting  every  merely  syste¬ 
matic  idea,  by  closely  adhering  to  the  simple  expression  of  facts, 
we  shall  arrive  at  results  by  no  means  unimportant. 

Ihe  common  design  of  the  nutritive  functions  is  nutrition  ; 
namely,  that  intestine  motion,  by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
decomposed  and  recomj)osed  simultaneously. 
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Tliese  functions  are  six  in  number,  viz. 

Nutritive  1st,  Dieestioii,  or  the  formation  of  chyle; 

functions.  ° 

2(1,  Absorption  of  the  cliyle  ; 

3(1,  Course  of  the  venous  blood  ; 

4th,  Respiration ; 

5th,  Course  of  the  arterial  blood  ; 

6th,  Course  of  the  lymph. 

Secretionsand  After  the  description  of  these  functions,  and  of  the  relations 

nutrition.  ^ 

which  they  have  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  functions  of 
relation^  we  will  study  the  different  secretions,  and  will  conclude 
with  explaining  what  is  known  of  the  molecular  motion  which 
takes  place  in  the  interior  of  our  organs,  and  which,  in  a  restricted 
sense,  may  he  called  nutrition. 

Of  Digestion. 

The  immediate  object  of  digestion  is  the  formation  of  chyley  a 
matter  destined  for  the  reparation  of  the  continual  waste  of  the 
animal  economy.  Independent  of  that  general  object,  this  function 
likewise  contributes  to  nutrition,  and  even  to  life  in  general,  in 
various  wavs. 

Digestion.  In  Older  to  form  the  chyle,  the  digestive  organs  act  upon  the 
aliments,  triturate,  change,  and  decompose  them,  and  separate  from  j 
them  a  gross  and  inert  portion,  which  is  thrown  off  externally, 
while  the  nutritive  juice,  the  useful  part,  in  a  word,  the  chyle,  is 
preserved  and  soon  made  to  penetrate  into  the  most  remote  reces- 

*  i 

ses  of  the  different  tissues.  ! 

The  object  of  digestion  is  therefore  chemical,  since  it  is  usually  j 
engaged  in  extracting  from  the  aliments  the  elements  of  the  chyle  t 
contained  in  them,  and  in  forming  that  fluid,  by  the  mixture  ami  t 
combination  of  these  different  elements. 

Digestive  organs. 

The  organs  of  digestion  represent  a  chemical  apparatus  con-  jri 
structed  with  much  care,  and  capable  of  working  spontaneously  ' 
the  moment  it  is  furnished  with  the  matters  upon  which  it  acts  : 
it  exhibits,  for  instance,  a  bruising  machine,  which  by  its  arrange-  [; 
ment,  is  vastly  superior  to  all  those  others  usually  employed  to 
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obtain  an  analogous  result.  It  contains  capacious  receptacles,  of 
an  extensible  and  contractile  nature,  and  destined  to  contain  the 
alimentary  substances  during  a  certain  period  :  a  long  straight 
tube  where  the  passage  of  these  matters  is  necessarily  rapid  ;  and 
another  tube,  longer  and  more  contorted  upon  itself,  where  the 
aliments  are  destined  to  proceed  more  leisurely ;  and  into  these 
different  cavities  of  repose  and  transit,  the  orifices  of  several  ca¬ 
nals  open,  which  pour  into  them  the  necessary  agents  for  the 
operation  which  is  to  be  performed. 

Tliere  always  exists  an  evident  relation  between  the  sort  of  Relations  of 
aliment  proper  for  an  animal  and  the  disposition  of  its  digestive  organs  witif 

.  .  ^  ~  the  aliments. 

organs.  If,  by  their  nature,  the  aliments  are  very  different  from 
the  elements  which  compose  the  animal :  if,  for  example,  it  is 
graminivorous,  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  will  be  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  more  considerable ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal 
feeds  on  liesh,  the  digestive  organs  will  be  fewer  and  more  simple, 
as  is  seen  in  the  carnivorous  animals.  Man,  called  to  use  equally 
animal  and  vegetable  aliments,  keeps  a  mean  between  the  grami¬ 
nivorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  as  to  the  disposition  and  com¬ 
plication  of  his  digestive  apparatus,  without  deserving,  on  that 
account,  to  be  called  omnivorous.  Is  it  not  known  that  a  great 
number  of  the  substances  upon  which  animals  feed  can  be  of  no 
use  for  the  support  of  man  ? 

VVe  may  represent  the  digestive  apparatus  as  a  long  canal.  Digestive 

Ccillcll  • 

variously  convoluted,  wide  in  certain  points,  narrow  in  others, 
susceptible  of  contracting  or  enlarging  its  dimensions,  and  into 
which  a  great  quantity  of  fluids  are  poured  by  means  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ducts.  The  canal  is  divided  into  many  parts  by  anatomists  : 

1st,  the  mouth  ;  2d,  the  pharynx  ;  3d,  the  oesophagus  ;  4th,  the 
stomach  ;  5th,  the  small  intestines  ;  6th,  the  great  intestines  ;  7th, 
the  anus. 

Two  membranous  layers  form  the  sides  of  the  digestive  canal  in  structure  of 

.  ,  ,  tllG  (iii^GstivG 

its  whole  length.  The  inner  layer,  which  is  intended  to  be  in  canal.' 
contact  with  the  aliments,  consists  of  a  mucous  membrane,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  structure  of  which  vary  in  every  one  of  the  portions 
of  the  canal,  so  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  pharynx  as  in  the 
mouth,  nor  is  it  in  the  stomach  like  what  it  is  in  the  oesophagus, 
ike.  In  the  lips  and  the  anus  this  membrane  becomes  confounded 
with  the  skin.  The  second  layer  of  the  sides  of  the  digestive 
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canal  is  muscular ;  it  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  one  lon¬ 
gitudinal,  the  other  circular.  The  arrangement,  tlie  thickness, 
the  nature  of  the  fibres  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  these  strata  are  different,  according  as  they  are  observed  in 

Vessels  of  the  tjje  mouth,  in  the  oesonhaous,  or  in  the  lar^e  intestine,  &c.  A 

ili"estive  ca-  i  o  o 

“ai.  great  number  of  blood  vessels  go  to,  or  come  from  the  digestive 

canal ;  but  the  abdominal  portion  of  this  canal  receives  a  quantity 
incomparably  greater  than  the  superior  parts.  These  present  only 
what  are  necessary  for  their  nutrition,  and  the  inconsiderable  secre¬ 
tion,  of  which  they  are  the  seat ;  whilst  the  number  and  volume 
of  the  vessels  that  belong  to  the  abdominal  portion,  show  that  it 
must  be  the  agent  of  a  considerable  secretion.  The  chyliferous 
vessels  arise  exclusively  from  the  small  intestine. ' 

As  to  the  nerves,  they  are  distributed  to  the  digestive  canal  in 
an  order  inverse  to  that  of  the  vessels  ;  that  is,  the  cephalic  parts, 
cermcalimA pectoral,  receive  a  great  deal  more  than  the  abdominal 
portion,  the  stomach  excepted,  where  the  two  nerves  of  the  eighth 
pair  terminate.  The  other  parts  of  the  canal  scarcely  receive  any 
branch  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  only  nerves  tliat  are  observed, 
proceed  from  the  sub-diaphragmatic  ganglions  of  the  gi-eat  sym¬ 
pathetic.  We  will  see,  farther  on,  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  nerves,  and  the  functions  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  digestive  canal. 

orgaiis  whicii  Xhe  bodies  that  ])our  fluids  into  the  digestive  canal,  are,  1st, 

pour  fluids  ^  o  7  7  7 

digestive  mucous  membrane  itself ;  2d,  insulated  follicles  that 
are  spread  in  great  number  over  the  whole  length  of  this  membrane  ; 
3d,  the  agglomerated  follicles  which  are  found  at  the  isthmus  of 
the  throat,  between  the  pillars  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  and 
sometimes  at  the  junction  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach ; 
4th,  the  mucous  glands  which  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  number  in 
the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  in  the  roof  of  the  palate,  around  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  ;  5th,  the  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands, 
which  secrete  the  Saliva  of  the  mouth ;  the  liver,  and  pancreas  ; 
the  first  of  which  pours  the  bile,  the  second  the  pancreatic  juice, 
by  distinct  canals,  into  the  superior  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
called  duodenum. 

All  the  digestive  organs  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity  are 
immediately  covered  more  or  less  completely,  by  the  serous  mem¬ 
brane  called  the  peritoneum.  This  membrane,  by  the  manner  in 
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which  it  is  disposed,  and  by  its  physical  and  vital  properties,  is 
very  useful  in  the  act  of  digestion,  by  preserving  to  the  organs 
their  respective  relations,  by  favouring  their  changes  of  volume, 
by  rendering  easy  the  sliding  motions  which  they  perform  upon 
each  other,  and  upon  the  adjoining  parts.  We  will  give  the  ne¬ 
cessary  details  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  according  as  we  explain 
its  functions  ;  we  will  here  make  only  some  remarks  upon  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs,  considered  in  the  state  of  life;  but  whilst  they  do 
not  serve  in  the  digestion  of  aliments. 


Remarks  upon  the  digestwe  orgaris  of  man,  and  living  animals. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  digestive  membrane  is  always  lubri¬ 
cated  by  a  glutinous  adhesive  matter,  more  or  less  abundant,  that  is 
seen  in  greatest  quantity  where  there  exist  no  follicles, — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  seems  to  indicate  that  these  are  not  the  only  secret¬ 
ing  organs.  A  part  of  this  matter,  to  which  is  generally  given  the 
name  of  mucus,  continually  evaporates,  so  that  there  exists  habi¬ 
tually  a  certain  quantity  of  vapours  in  all  the  points  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  canal.  The  chemical  nature  of  this  substance,  as  taken  at  the 
intestinal  surface,  is  still  very  little  known.  It  is  transparent,  with 
a  light  grey  tint ;  it  adheres  to  the  membrane  which  forms  it ;  its 
taste  is  salt,  and  its  acidity  is  shown  by  re-agents ;  its  forma¬ 
tion  still  continues  some  time  after  death.  That  which  is  formed 
in  the  mouth,  in  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  oesophagus,  goes  into  the 
stomach  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  the  fluid  of  the  mucous  glands, 
by  movements  of  deglutition,  which  succeed  each  other  at  short 
intervals.  According  to  this  detail,  it  would  appear  that  the 
•»  stomach  ought  to  contain,  after  it  has  been  some  time  empty  ‘of 
g  aliments,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  mucus,  of  sali- 
n  va,  and  follicular  fluid.  This  observation  is  not  proved,  at  least 
liin  the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  However,  in  a  number  of 
:  persons,  w^ho  are  evidently  in  a  particular  state,  there  exist,  in  the 
j  morning,  in  the  stomach,  many  ounces  of  this  mixture.  In  certain  Add  liquid  of 
cases  it  is  foamy,  turbid,  slightly  viscous,  holding  suspended 
i  some  flakes  of  mucus  ;  its  taste  is  quite  acid,  not  disagreeable, 

1  very  sensible  in  the  throat,  acting  upon  the  teeth,  so  as  to  di- 
fa  minish  the  polish  of  their  surface,  and  rendering  their  motion  upon 
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l^i(iui(l  of  the 
stomach  not 
acid. 


Composition 
of  the  liquid 
acid  of  the 
stomach. 


each  other  more  difficult.  This  liquid  reddens  paper  stained  with 
turnsoh 

In  tlie  same  individual,  in  other  circumstances,  and  with  the 
same  appearances  as  to  colour,  transparency,  and  consistency,  the 
liquid  of  the  stomach  had  no  taste,  nor  any  acid  property  ;  it  is 
slightly  saline  :  the  solution  of  potass,  as  well  as  the  nitric  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acids,  produced  in  it  no  apparent  change.  Doctor  Pinel, 
formerly  one  of  my  pupils,  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  vomiting 
when  he  pleases,  sent  me,  some  time  since,  about  three  ounces  of 
a  liquid  that  he  had  extracted  from  his  stomach  the  same  morn¬ 
ing.  This- liquid,  which  presented  the  same  physical  properties  as 
the  preceding,  was  examined  by  M.  Thenard ;  he  found  it  com¬ 
posed  of  a  great  quantity  of  water,  a  little  mucus,  and  some  salts, 
with  a  base  of  soda  and  lime  ;  it  presented  no  acidity,  either  to 
the  tongue,  or  to  chemical  tests. 

The  same  physician  sent  me,  very  lately,  about  two  ounces  of 
a  liquid  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  M.  Chevreul  analysed  it, 
and  found  : — a  great  deal  of  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mucus,  some  lactic  acid  of  Berzelius,  combined  with  an  animal 
mattei’,  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  a  little  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  and  hydro-chlorate  of  potass,  and  a  quantity 
of  hydro-chlorate  of  soda. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  this  liquid,  M.  Pinel  observed,  j 
that  if,  before  vomiting  it  up,  he  should  swallow  a  mouthful  of  j 
water,  or  of  any  sort  of  aliment,  he  could  obtain,  in  very  little  | 
time,  a  half  pound  of  it.  M.  Pinel  thinks  he  has  observed  that  [ 
the  savour  of  this  same  liquid  varies  according  to  the  sort  of  ali-  |. 
ment  he  has  taken  the  night  before.  ! 

W  hen  we  examine  the  dead  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  accident,  1 
the  stomach  not  having  received  any  aliments  or  drink  for  some  ii 
time,  this  organ  contains  only  a  very  few  acid  mucous  flocculi  ad-  ( 
hering  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  part  of  which,  in  the  pyloi'ic  i 
portion  of  that  viscus,  appears  reduced  to  chyme.  It  is  then  very  ii 
probable,  that  the  liquid  which  ought  to  be  in  the  stomach  is  di~  [ 
gested  by  this  viscus  as  an  alimentary  substance,  and  that  this  is  | 
the  reason  why  it  does  not  accumulate  there.  j 

In  animals  whose  organization  approaches  to  that  of  man,  such  !i 
as  dogs  and  cats,  there  is  no  liquid  found  in  the  stomach  after  one, 
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or  many  days  of  complete  abstinence  ;  there  is  seen  only  a  small 
quantity  of  viscid  mucus  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  organ,  to¬ 
wards  its  splenic  extremity.  This  matter  has  the  greatest  ana¬ 
logy,  both  chemical  and  physical,  with  that  which  is  found  in  the 
stomach  of  man.  But,  if  we  make  these  animals  swallow  a  body  Gastric  juice, 
which  is  not  susceptible  of  being  digested,  as  a  pebble  for  exam¬ 
ple,  there  forms,  after  some  time,  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  a 
certain  quantity  of  an  acid  liquid,  mucous,  of  a  greyish  colour,  sen¬ 
sibly  salt,  which,  in  its  composition,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
found  sometimes  in  man,  the  approximate  analysis  of  which  we 
})ave  just  given,  according  to  M.  Chevreul. 

This  liquid,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  the  mucus  of  the 
mouth,  of  the  pharynx,  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  with  the 
liquid  secreted  by  the  follicles  of  the  same  parts  and  with  the  saliva, 
has  been  called  by  physiologists  the  gastric  juice ^  and  to  it  they 
have  attributed  peculiar  properties. 

In  the  small  intestine  there  is  also  formed  a  great  quantity  of  Mucus  of  the 

.  °  ^  small  intes. 

mucous  matter,  which  rests  habitually  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  tine, 
intestine  ;  it  differs  little  from  that  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  ; 
it  is  viscid,  tough,  and  has  a  salt  and  acid  tastej  it  is  renewed 
with  great  rapidity.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  intestine  is 
laid  bare,  in  a  dog,  and  the  layer  of  mucus  absorbed  by  a  spunge, 
it  will  appear  again  in  a  minute.  This  observation  may  be  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  we  please,  until  the  intestine  becomes  inflamed 
by  the  contact  of  air,  and  of  foreign  bodies. 

The  mucus  of  the  stomach  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the 
small  intestine  only '  under  the  form  of  a  pulpous  matter,  greyish 
and  opaque,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  particular  chyme. 

It  is  at  the  surface  of  this  same  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  Manner  in 
that  the  bile  is  delivered,  as  well  as  the  liquid  secreted  by  the the 
pancreas.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  any  observa- t!nf ^ 
tion  made  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic 
liquid  flow  in  a  living  man.  In  animals,  such  as  dogs,  the  flowing 
of  these  liquids  takes  place  at  intervals ;  that  is,  about  twice  in  a 
minute,  there  is  seen  to  spring  from  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  chole- 
dochusy  or  biliary  canal,  a  drop  of  bile,  which  immediately  spreads 
itself  uniformly  in  a  sheet  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  which  are 
already  impregnated  with  it ;  there  is  also  constantly  found  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  bile  in  the  small  intestine. 
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The  flowing  of  the  liquiil  formed  by  the  pancreas  takes  place 
much  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  is  much  slower  :  sometimes  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  passes  before  a  drop  of  this  fluid  springs  from 
the  orifice  of  the  canal  which  pours  it  into  the  intestine. 

I  have  seen,  however,  the  flowing  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  take 
place  in  certain  cases  with  considerable  rapidity. 

The  different  fluids  deposited  in  the  small  intestine,  which  are, 
the  chymous  matter  that  comes  from  the  stomach,  the  mucus,  the 
follicular  fluid,  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  liquid,  all  mix  toge™ 
ther  ;  but  on  account  of  its  properties,  <and  perhaps  of  its  propor¬ 
tions,  the  bile  predominates,  and  gives. to  the  mixture  its  proper 
taste  and  colour.  A  great  part  of  this  mixture  descends  towards 
the  large  intestine,  and  passes  into  it :  in  this  passage,  it  becomes 
more  consistent,  and  the  clear  yellow  colour  which  it  had  before 
becomes  dark,  and  afterwards  greenish.  There  are,  however,  in 
this  respect,  strong  individual  differences. 

In  tlie  large  intestine,  the  mucous  and  follicular  secretion  ap¬ 
pear  less  active  than  in  the  small  intestine  ;  the  mixture  of  fluids 
which  comes  from  the  small  intestine  acquires  in  it  more  consis¬ 
tence  ;  it  contracts  a  fetid  odour,  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  ex¬ 
crements  ;  it  has  besides  their  appearance  by  its  colour,  odour, 
&c. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  enables  us  to  understand  how  a 
person  who  uses  no  aliments  can  continue  to  produce  excrements  ; 
and  how,  in  certain  diseases,  their  quantity  is  very  considerable, 
though  the  sick  person  has  been  long  deprived  of  every  alimentary 
substance,  even  of  a  liquid  kind.  Round  the  anus  exist  follicles, 
which  secrete  a  fatty  matter  of  a  singularly  powerful  odour. 

We  find  gas  almost  always  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  stomach 
contains  only  very  little.  The  chemical  nature  of  these  gases  has 
not  yet  been  examined  with  care ;  but  as  the  saliva  that  we  swal¬ 
low  is  always  more  or  less  impregnated  with  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
probably  the  atmospheric  air,  more  or  less  changed,  which  is  found 
in  the  stomach.  At  least,  I  have  ascertained  by  experience  that 
it  contains  carbonic  acid.  The  small  intestine  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  gas  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  of  azote,  and 
hydrogen.  The  large  intestine  contains  carbonic  acid,  azote,  and 
hydrogen,  sometimes  carburetted,  sometimes  sulphuretted.  I  have 
seen  twenty  thi-ee  per  cent  of  this  gas  in  the  rectum  of  an  indivi- 
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dual  lately  executed,  whose  lai'ge  intestine  contained  no  excre¬ 
ment. 

Wliat  is  the  origin  of  these  gases  ?  Do  they  come  from  with¬ 
out  ?  Are  they  secreted  by  the  mucous  digestive  membrane,  or 
do  they  rather  result  from  the  re-action  of  the  elements  which 
compose  the  matters  contained  in  the  intestinal  canal  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  examined  afterwards  ;  we  may  remark,  however,  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  we  swallow  a  great  deal  of 
atmospheric  air  without  knowing  it. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  digestive  canal  deserves  to  be  re-  Muscular 
marked,  in  respect  to  the  different  modes  of  contraction  it  pre- digestive 
sents.  The  lips,  the  jaws,  in  most  cases  the  tongue,  the  cheeks, 
are  moved  by  a  contraction  entirely  like  that  of  the  muscles  of 
locomotion.  The  roof  of  the  palate,  the  pharynx,  the  cesophagus.  Different 
and  the  tongue  in  certain  particular  circumstances,  ofl’er  many  action  of 
motions  which  have  a  manifest  analogy  with  muscular  contraction,  the  digclliw 
but  which  are  very  different  from  it,  because  they  take  place  with- 
out  the  participation  of  the  will.  I  have,  however,  had  occasion 
to  see  persons  who  could  move  voluntarily  the  velum  of  the  palate, 
and  the  superior  part  of  the  pharynx. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  motions  of  the  parts  I  have  just 
named  are  beyond  the  influence  of  the  nerves ;  experience  proves 
directly  the  contrary.  If,  for  example,  the  nerves  that  come  to 
the  cesophagus  are  cut,  this  tube  is  deprived  of  its  contractile 
faculty. 

The  muscles  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  those  of  the  pharynx.  Motion  of  the 

^  cesophagus. 

the  superior  two  thirds  of  the  cesophagus,  scarcely  contract  like 
digestive  organs,  but  when  they  act  in  permitting  substances  to 
pass  from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach.  The  inferior  third  of  the 
oesophagus  presents  a  phenomenon  which  is  important  to  be 
known :  this  is  an  alternate  motion  of  contraction  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  which  exists  in  a  constant  manner.  The  contraction  com¬ 
mences  at  the  union  of  the  superior  two  thirds  of  the  canal  with 
the  inferior  third  ;  it  is  continued,  with  a  certain  rapidity,  to  the 
insertion  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach  :  when  it  is  once 
produced,  it  continues  for  a  time,  which  is  variable  ;  its  mean 
duration  is  at  least  thirty  seconds.  Being  so  contracted  in  its 
inferior  third,  the  oesophagus  is  hard  and  elastic,  like  a  cord 
strongly  stretched.  The  relaxation  which  succeeds  the  contrac- 
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tion  happens  all  at  once,  and  simultaneously  in  all  the  contracted 
fibres  ;  in  certain  cases,  however,  it  seems  to  take  place  from  the 
superior  to  the  inferior  fibres.  In  the  state  of  relaxation,  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  presents  a  remarkable  flaccidity,  which  makes  a  singular 
contrast  with  its  state  of  contraction. 

Motion  of  the  This  motion  of  the  oesophagus  depends  on  the  nerves  of  the 

oesophagus.  ^  ^  ^  . 

eightli  pair.  When  these  nerves  of  an  animal  are  cut,  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  no  longer  contracts,  but  neither  is  it  in  the  relaxed  state 
that  we  have  described ;  its  fibres  being  separated  from  nervous 
influence,  shorten  themselves  with  a  certain  force,  and  the  canal 
is  found  in  an  intermediate  state  between  contraction  and  relaxa¬ 
tion.  The  vacuity,  or  distension  of  the  stomach,  has  an  influence 
upon  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  contraction  of  the  oesopha¬ 
gus.* 

Peristaltic  Fi'om  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  stomach  to  the  end  of  the 

motion  of  ^ 

stomach  and  intestine  rectum,  the  intestinal  canal  presents  a  mode  of  contrac- 
tion  which  differs,  in  almost  every  respect,  from  the  contraction 
of  the  super-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  canal.  This  contraction 
always  takes  place  slowly,  and  in  an  irregular  manner ;  sometimes 
an  hour  passes  before  any  trace  of  it  can  be  perceived ;  at  other 
times  many  intestinal  portions  contract  at  once.  It  appears  to  be 
very  little  influenced  by  the  nervous  system  :  for  example,  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  stomach  after  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth 
pair ;  it  becomes  more  active  by  the  weakness  of  animals,  and 
even  by  their  death  ;  in  some,  by  this  cause,  it  becomes  conside¬ 
rably  accelerated  ;  it  continues  though  the  intestinal  canal  is  en- 


*  These  alternate  naovements  of  the  oesophagus  are  not  found  in  the  horse  ;  but 
the  crura  of  his  diaphragm  have  a  peculiar  action  on  the  cardiac  extremity  of  that 
tube,  which  does  not  take  place  in  animals  that  vomit  easily.  See  my  experi¬ 
ments,  de  la  Societe  Philomathique,  an.  1815. — Since  that  pei'iod  I  have 

observed  the  oesophagus  of  the  horse  with  more  attention,  and  have  remarked,  that 
its  diaphragmatic  extremity,  for  an  extent  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  is  not  at  all  con¬ 
tractile  in  the  manner  of  muscles.  Irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  even 
galvanism,  still  left  it  unmoved  ;  but  it  is  very  elastic,  and  preserves  the  lower 
end  of  the  oesophagus  so  firmly  closed,  that  for  a  long  time  after  death,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  introduce  the  finger  ;  and  a  very  strong  pressure  is  necessary  in  order  to 
cause  air  to  penetrate  its  cavity.  Tiiis  circumstance  affords,  I  imagine,  the  true 
reason  why  horses  vomit  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  sometimes  burst  their  sto¬ 
mach  in  the  attempt. 
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tirely  separated  from  the  body.  The  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach,  the  small  intestine,  are  the  points  of  the  intestinal  canal 
where  it  is  presented  oftenest,  and  most  constantly.  This  mo¬ 
tion,  which  arises  from  the  successive  or  simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  longitudinal  or  circular  fibres  of  the  intestinal  canal,  has 
been  differently  denominated  by  authors ;  some  have  named  it 
verynicular,  otliers  peristaltic,  others  again  sensible  organic  con¬ 
tractility,  Sfc.  Whatever  it  is,  the  will  appears  to  exert  no  sensi¬ 
ble  influence  upon  it.* 

The  muscles  of  the  anus  contract  voluntarily. 

The  super-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  is  not 
susceptible  of  undergoing  any  considerable  dilatation ;  we  may 
easily  see  by  its  structure,  and  the  mode  of  contraction  of  its  mus¬ 
cular  coat,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  allow  the  aliments  to  remain 
in  its  cavity,  but  that  it  is  rather  formed  to  carry  these  substances 
from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach  :  this  last  organ,  and  the  large 
intestine,  are  evidently  prepared  to  undergo  a  very  great  disten¬ 
sion  ;  substances  also  which  are  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  accumulate,  and  remain  for  a  time,  more  or  less,  in  their 
interior. 

The  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  produce  a  sort  of 
perpetual  agitation  of  the  digestive  organs  contained  in  the  abdo¬ 
minal  cavity ;  they  exert  upon  these  organs  a  continual  pressure, 
which  becomes  sometimes  very  considerable.  We  will  see,  far¬ 
ther  on,  how  these  two  causes,  united  or  separated,  contribute  to 
the  different  acts  of  digestion. 


*  In  the  horse,  the  splenic  portion  of  the  stomach  is  more  contractile  than  the 
pyloric  ;  so  that  the  aliments  remain  hut  a  short  while  in  the  stomach  of  that  ani¬ 
mal,  and  digestion  is  performed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  intestines.  The  paunch 
of  ruminating  animals,  the  manyplies,  (omasum),  the  red,  (obomasum),  are  but 
slightly  contractile ;  but  the  bonnet,  (reticulum),  contracts  itself  in  a  very  active 
manner,  although  its  contraction  assumes  not,  by  any  means,  the  character  of  the 
super-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes, 
have  an  active  contraction  only  in  the  organs  of  deglutition  ;  the  rest  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  contracts  in  the  peristaltic  manner.  This  phenomenon  is  re¬ 
markable  iu  the  gizzard  of  birds,  which  is  commonly  represented  to  be  a  very 
energetic  muscle  ;  the  irritation  of  the  eighth  pair,  however,  docs  not  produce  in 
it  the  least  contraction. 
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Of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Hun^7erand  Digestion  in  man,  and  the  animals,  requires  a  certain  number 
of  actions  to  procure  and  seize  upon  the  aliments,  and  finally  to 
introduce  them  into  the  stomach  ;  this  introduction  ought  to  cease 
when  the  stomach  is  full,  or  it  ought  to  be  done  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  of  the  economy ;  it  is  generally  convenient  that 
it  should  not  take  place  until  after  the  former  digestion  is  termi¬ 
nated  ;  there  are  also  other  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be 
hurtful.  It  was  then  necessary  that  man,  and  the  animals,  should 
be  informed  of  the  proper  time  to  put  liquid,  or  solid  aliments, 
into  the  stomach,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be 
improper  to  do  so.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  important  end 
by  the  developement  of  many  instinctive  feelings,  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  wants  of  the  economy,  and  the  particular  state  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  These  indicative  feelings  vary  according  to  our 
individual  wants ;  they  may  be  divided  into  those  which  induce 
us  to  make  use  of  any  substance,  and  those  that  render  it  an 
object  of  aversion.  The  first  relate  to  hunger  and  thirst ;  the 
second  to  satiety  and  disgust. 

Of  hunger. 

Of  hunger.  'j'jjg  want  of  Solid  aliments  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  sensa¬ 

tion  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  by  a  general  feebleness, 
more  or  less  marked.  This  feeling  is  generally  renewed  after  the 
stomach  has  been  for  some  time  empty ;  it  is  variable  in  its  inten¬ 
sity  and  in  its  nature  in  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the  same 
individual.  In  some  its  violence  is  excessive,  in  others  it  is 
scarcely  felt ;  some  never  feel  it,  and  eat  only  because  the  hour  of 

Phenomena  repast  is  come.  Many  persons  perceive  a  drawing,  a  pressure 
more  or  less  painful  in  the  epigastric  region,  accompanied  by 
yawnings,  and  a  particular  noise,  produced  by  the  gases  contained 
in  the  stomach,  which  becomes  contracted.  When  this  want  is 
not  satisfied  it  increases,  and  may  become  a  severe  pain  :  the  same 
takes  place  with  the  sensation  of  weakness  and  general  fatigue 
which  is  felt,  and  which  may  increase,  so  as  to  render  the  motions 
difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
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Authors  distinguisli  in  hunger,  local  phenomena,  and  general 
phenomena. 

Tins  distinction  is  good  in  itself,  and  may  be  useful  for  study  ; 
but  liave  not  mere  gratuitous  suppositions  been  described  as  local 
or  general  phenomena  of  hunger,  the  existence  of  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  probable  by  this  theory  ?  This  point  of  physiology  is  one  of 
those  m  which  the  want  of  direct  experiment  is  the  most  strongly 
felt.  The  pressure  and  contraction  of  the  stomach  are  considered  Local  pheno- 
amongst  the  local  phenomena  of  hunger  :  “  the  sides  of  that  vis-^er. 
cus,”  it  is  said,  “  become  thicker ;  it  changes  its  form  and  situa¬ 
tion,  and  draws  the  duodenum  a  little  towards  it ;  its  cavity  con¬ 
tains  saliva  mixed  with  air,  mucus,  and  bile,  which  has  regurgitat¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  the  dragging  of  the  duodenum  ;  the  quantity 
of  these  humours  increases  in  the  stomach  in  proportion  as  hunger 
is  of  longer  continuation.  The  cystic  bile  does  not  flow  into  the 
duodenum  ;  it  collects  in  the  gall  bladder,  and  it  becomes  abun¬ 
dant  and  black  according  to  the  continuance  of  abstinence.  A 
change  takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  circulation  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  the  stomach  receives  less  blood,  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  flexion  of  these  vessels,  which  is  then  greater ;  perhaps  by  the 
compression  of  the  nerves,  in  consequence  of  this  confinement,  the 
influence  of  which  upon  the  circulation  will  then  be  diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  epiploon,  receive 
more,  and  perform  the  office  of  dive7i;icula  :  the  liver  and  the 
spleen,  because  they  are  less  supported  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  and  then  present  a  more  easy  access  to  the  blood  ;  and  the 
epiploon,  because  the  vessels  are  then  less JlexuouSy’  &c.*  The 
most  of  these  assumptions  are  mere  conjectures,  and  nearly  devoid 
of  proof ;  they  have  been  already  in  part  refuted  by  Bichat,  but 
some  of  the  objections  of  this  ingenious  physiologist  are  not  them¬ 
selves  entirely  free  from  error.  Not  being  able  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  discussion  here,  I  will  only  mention  the  obser¬ 
vations  that  I  have  made  in  this  respect.  After  twenty  four,  observations 
forty  eight,  and  even  sixty  hours  of  complete  abstinence,  I  have  of  tfe  stomach 

.  ,  p  I  during  hun- 

never  seen  the  contraction  and  pressure  of  the  stomach  of  which 
these  authors  speak  :  this  organ  has  always  presented  to  me  very 


*  Diction,  des  Sciences  Med.  Art.  Digestion. 
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Observation 
upon  the  pres¬ 
sure  support¬ 
ed  by  the  ab¬ 
dominal  visce¬ 
ra  during 
hunger. 


considerable  dimensions,  particularly  in  its  splenic  extremity ;  it 
was  only  after  the  fourth  and  fifth  day  that  it  appeared  to  return 
upon  itself,  to  diminish  much  in  size,  and  slightly  in  position  ; 
even  these  effects  are  not  strongly  marked,  unless  fasting  has  been 
very  strictly  observed. 

Bichat  thinks  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  the  empty  stomach 
is  equal  to  that  which  it  supports  when  distended  by  aliments ; 
since,  says  he,  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  compressed  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  volume  of  the  stomach  diminishes.  The  contrary  of 
this  may  be  easily  proved  by  putting  one  or  two  fingers  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  after  having  made  an  incision  in  its  sides;  it  will 
then  be  easily  discovered,  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  the  viscera 
is  in  a  certain  degree  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distension  of  the 
stomach  ;  if  the  stomach  is  full,  the  finger  will  be  strongly  pressed, 
and  the  viscera  will  press  outward  to  escape  through  the  opening ; 
if  it  is  empty,  the  pressure  will  be  very  trifling,  and  the  viscera 
will  have  little  tendency  to  pass  out  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 
It  must  be  understood,  that  in  this  experiment  the  pressure  exert¬ 
ed  by  the  abdominal  muscles  when  they  are  relaxed,  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  that  which  they  exert  when  contracted  with 
force.  Thus,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  all  the  reservoirs  con¬ 
tained  in  the  abdomen  are  more  easily  distended  by  the  matters 
which  remain  some  time  in  them.  I  believe  this  is  the  principal 
reason  why  bile  then  accumulates  in  the  gall  bladder.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  stomach,  which  some  persons 
regard  as  the  cause  of  hunger,  I  believe,  unless  in  certain  sickly 
cases,  that  bile  does  not  enter  it,  though  it  continues  to  flow  into 
the  small  intestine,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  experiment. 

The  quantity  of  mucus  that  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  pre¬ 
sents,  is  so  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  prolongation  of  ab¬ 
stinence.  My  experiments  on  this  point  agree  entirely  with  that 
of  Dumas. 

Relatively  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  goes  to  the  stomach 
when  empty,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  its  vessels,  and  the 
mode  of  circulation  which  then  exists,  I  am  tempted  to  believe 
that  it  receives  less  of  this  fluid  than  when  it  is  full  of  aliments  ; 
hut  far  from  being  in  this  respect  in  opposition  with  the  other 
abdominal  organs,  this  disposition  appears  to  be  common  to  all  the 
organs  contained  in  the  abdomen. 
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To  the  general  phenomena  of  huns:er  is  ascribed  a  weakness  and  General  phe- 
diminution  of  the  action  of  all  the  organs  ;  the  circulation  and  res- hunger, 
piration  become  slow,  the  heat  of  the  body  descends,  the  secretions 
diminish,  the  whole  of  the  functions  are  exerted  with  more  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  absorption  alone  is  said  to  become  more  active,  but 
nothing  is  strictly  demonstrated  in  this  respect. 

Hunger,  appetite  itself,  which  is  only  its  first  degree,  must  Feelings  that 

be  distinguished  from  that  feelino;  which  induces  us  to  prefer  be  confound 
~  ~  ^  ed  with^hun- 

one  sort  of  food  to  another,  from  that  which  causes  us,  during 
repast,  to  chuse  one  dish  rather  than  another,  &c. 

These  feelings  are  very  different  from  real  hunger,  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  true  wants  of  the  economy  ;  they  in  a  great  measure 
depend  on  civilization,  on  habits,  and  certain  ideas  relative  to  the 
properties  of  aliments.  Some  of  them  are  in  unison  with  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  climate,  and  then  they  are  equally  legitimate  as  hunger 
itself ;  such  is  that  which  inclines  us  to  a  vegetable  regimen  in  hot 
countries,  or  during  the  heats  of  summer. 

Certain  circumstances  render  hunger  more  intense,  and  cause  it  Causes  that 

°  ^  render  hunger 

to  return  at  nearer  intervals  :  such  as  a  cold  and  dry  air,  winter,  intense, 
spring,  cold  baths,  dry  frictions  upon  the  skin,  exercise  on  horse¬ 
back,  walking,  bodily  fatigue,  and  generally  all  the  causes  that  put 
the  action  of  the  organs  in  play,  and  accelerate  the  nutritive  pro¬ 
cess,  with  which  hunger  is  essentially  connected.  Some  substances 
being  introduced  into  the  stomach,  excite  a  feeling  like  hunger, 
but  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

There  are  causes  which  diminish  the  intensity  of  hunger,  and 
which  prolong  the  periods  at  which  it  habitually  manifests  itself : 
amongst  this  number  are  the  inhabiting  of  hot  countries,  and 
humid  places,  rest  of  body  and  mind,  depressing  passions,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  circumstances  that  interrupt  the  action  of  the  organs, 
and  diminish  the  activity  of  nutrition.  There  are  also  substances 
which,  being  brought  into  the  digestive  canals,  prevent  hunger, 
or  cause  it  to  cease,  as  opium,  hot  drinks,  &c. 

What  has  not  been  said  upon  the  causes  of  hunger?  It  ^^^s^^sTof him 
been,  by  turns,  attributed  to  the  providence  of  the  vital  principle, 
to  friction  of  the  sides  of  the  stomach  against  each  other,  to  the 
dragging  of  the  liver  upon  the  diaphragm,  to  the  action  of  bile 
upon  the  stomach,  to  acrimony  and  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  to 
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fatigue  of  the  contracted  fibres  of  the  stomach,  to  compression  of 
tlie  nerves  of  this  viscus,  &c.  &c. 

Hunger  arises,  like  all  other  internal  sensations,  from  the  action 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  it  has  no  other  seat  than  this  system  itself, 
and  no  other  causes  than  the  general  laws  of  organization.  What 
very  well  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is,  that  it  sometimes 
continues  though  the  stomach  is  filled  with  food ;  that  it  cannot 
he  produced  though  the  stomach  has  been  some  time  empty  ; 
lastly,  that  it  is  so  subject  to  habit  as  to  cease  spontaneously  after 
the  habitual  hour  of  repast  is  over.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
feeling  which  takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  but  also  of 
the  general  weakness  that  accompanies  it,  and  which  consequently 
cannot  be  considered  as  real,  at  least  in  the  first  instant  in  which 
it  is  manifested. 

Many  authors  confound  hunger  with  the  effects  of  a  complete 
abstinence,  continued  till  death  supervenes  :  we  will  not  follow 
their  example.  Hunger,  considered  as  an  instinctive  phenomenon, 
belongs  to  physiology ;  considered  as  the  cause  of  disease,  it  be¬ 
longs  no  more  to  this  science,  but  to  semeiotics. 


Of  thirst. 

The  desire  of  drinking  is  called  thirst.  It  is  variable  according 
to  individuals,  and  it  is  rarely  uniform  in  the  same  person.  Ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  it  consists  of  a  feeling  of  dryness,  of  heat  and 
constriction,  which  reigns  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  the 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  sometimes  the  stomach.  Though  thirst 
continue  but  for  a  short  time,  these  parts  swell  and  become  red, 
the  mucous  secretion  ceases  almost  entirely  ;  that  of  the  follicles 
changes,  becomes  thick  and  tenacious  ;  the  flowing  of  the  saliva 
diminishes,  and  its  viscosity  is  sensibly  augmented. 

These  phenomena  are  accompanied  by  a  vague  inquietude,  by 
a  general  heat ;  the  eyes  become  red,  the  mind  is  troubled,  the 
motion  of  the  blood  is  accelerated,  the  respiration  becomes  labori¬ 
ous,  the  mouth  is  frequently  opened  wide,  in  order  to  bring  the 
external  air  into  contact  with  the  irritated  parts,  and  thus  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  momentary  ease. 
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For  the  most  part  the  inclination  to  drink  is  developed, 
hy  some  cause,  for  example,  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  body  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  fluid  ;  but  it  appears  under  a 
great  many  different  circumstances,  such  as  having  spoken  long, 
having  eaten  certain  sorts  of  food,  or  swallowed  a  substance 
which  remains  in  the  oesophagus,  &c.  The  vicious  habit,  of  fre¬ 
quently  drinking,  and  the  desire  of  tasting  some  liquids,  such  as 
brandy,  wine,  &c.  cause  the  developement  of  a  feeling  wliich  lias 
the  greatest  analogy  with  thirst. 

There  are  people  who  have  never  felt  thirst,  who  drink  from  a 
sort  of  sympathy,  but  who  could  live  a  long  time  without  think¬ 
ing  of  it,  or  without  suffering  from  the  want  of  it :  there  are  other 
persons  in  whom  thirst  is  often  renewed,  and  becomes  so  strong 
as  to  make  them  drink  from  forty  to  sixty  pints  of  liquid  in  twen¬ 
ty  four  hours  ;  in  this  respect  great  individual  differences  are  re¬ 
marked. 

Let  us,  with  some  authors,  go  back  to  the  proximate  cause  of 
thirst.  Shall  we  say  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  providence  of  the 
soul  ?  Will  we  place  its  seat  in  the  nerves  of  the  pharynx,  in  the 
blood  vessels,  or  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  ?  These  considerations 
ought  henceforward  to  find  a  place  only  in  the  history  of  physio¬ 
logy.  Thirst  is  an  internal  sensation,  an  instinctive  feeling ;  it 
belongs  essentially  to  the  organization,  and  admits  of  no  explana¬ 
tion. 

Neither  will  we  notice  the  morbid  phenomena  which  accompany 
and  precede  death  by  the  complete  privation  of  fluid  for  drink  ; 
this  study  belongs  entirely  to  pathological  physiology. 

Of  the  aliments* 

The  name  of  aliment  is  given  generally  to  every  substance  which,  of  aliments, 
being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  is  capable 
by  itself  of  affording  nourishment.  In  this  sense  an  aliment  is  ex¬ 
tracted  necessarily  from  vegetables  or  animals ;  for  only  those 
bodies  that  have  possessed  life  are  capable  of  serving  usefully  in 
the  nutrition  of  animals  during  a  certain  time.  This  manner  of 
regarding  aliments  appears  rather  too  confined.  Why  refuse  the 
name  of  aliments  to  substances  which,  in  reality,  cannot  of  them¬ 
selves  afford  nourishment,  but  which  contribute  efficaciously  to 
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nutrition,  since  they  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  organs,  and 
of  tlie  animal  fluids  ?  Such  are  the  muriate  of  soda,  the  oxide  of 
iron,  silica,  and  particularly  water,  which  is  found  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  is  so  necessary  to  them.  It 
appears  preferable  to  me,  to  consider  as  an  aliment  every  sub¬ 
stance  which  can  serve  in  nutrition  ;  establishing,  however,  the 
important  distinction  between  substances  which  can  nourish  of 
themselves,  and  those  which  are  useful  to  nutrition  only  in  concert 
with  the  former.*  Still  the  question  is  not  determined,  whether 
life  could  be  long  supported  by  the  sole  use  of  any  one  species  of 
aliment,  however  nutritive.  {See  Nutrition.) 

As  to  the  abstract  idea  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  aliment^ 
before  defining  it  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  must  be  thoroughly 
known ;  but  this  branch  of  science  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced. 

In  respect  to  their  nature,  aliments  are  different  from  each 
other,  by  the  proximate  principles  which  predominate  in  their 
composition.  They  may  be  distinguished  into  nine  classes  : 

1st,  Farinaceous  aliments  :  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  rye,  maize, 
potato,  sago,  salep,  peas,  haricots,  lentils,  &c. 

2d,  Mucilaginous  aliments  :  carrots,  salsify,  {goatsbeard),  beet¬ 
root,  turnip,  asparagus,  cabbage,  lettuce,  artichoke,  cardoons,  {tvild 
artichoke),  pumpions,  melons,  &c. 

3d,  Sioeef  aliments :  the  different  sorts  of  sugar,  figs,  dates, 
dried  grapes,  apricots,  &c. 

4th,  Acidulous  aliments  :  oranges,  gooseberries,  cherries, 
peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries,  mulberries,  grapes,  prunes,  peai’s, 
apples,  sorrel,  &c. 


*  It  lias  been  said,  after  Hippocrates,  “  that  there  are  many  species,  but  yet  only 
one  aliment.  This  proposition  has  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  clear  ;  if  they 
mean  that  in  one  substance  there  is  only  one  nutritive  part,  still  that  part  will 
vary  with  each  individual  aliment.  Is  it  that  all  aliments,  by  ultimate  decompo¬ 
sition,  contribute  to  form  one  substance, — the  chyle  ?  Even  this  is  not  exactly 
true,  since  chyle  varies  in  its  qualities  according  to  the  food  from  which  it  has  been 
produced.  Do  authors  believe  that  all  aliments  renew  in  the  blood  a  particular 
substance,  alone  capable  of  nutrition  ?  the  quod  nutrit  of  the  ancients?  But  does 
such  a  substance  exist  ?  Or,  in  fine,  do  they  imagine  that  in  the  boundless  variety 
of  aliments  there  constantly  exists  a  particular,  identical,  essentially  nutritive  prin¬ 
ciple  ?  Nothing  is  less  proved. 
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5tli,  Fattij  and  oily  aliments  :  cocoa,  olives,  sweet  almonds, 
nuts,  walnuts,  the  animal  fats,  the  oils,  butter,  &c. 

6th,  Caseous  aliments  :  the  different  sorts  of  milk,  cheese,  &c. 

7tli,  Gelatinous  aliments:  the  tendons,  the  aponeurosis,  the 
chorion,  the  cellular  membrane,  young  animals,  &c. 

8th,  Albuminous  aliments  :  the  brain,  the  nerves,  eggs,  &c. 

9th,  Fibrinous  aliments  :  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of  different 
animals. 

I  have  proposed,  these  some  years  past,  another  mode  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  aliments ;  it  consists  in  dividing  them  into  two  classes, 
the  one  of  which  comprehends  the  aliments  which  contain  little  or 
nothing  of  azote,  the  other  has  those  into  which  it  enters  in  a 
large  proportion. 

Aliments  little  or  nothing  azotised. 

The  different  sugars  ;  red  or  acid  saccharine  fruits  :  the  oils,  the 
fats,  butter,  mucilaginous  aliments,  the  corns,  rice,  potatoes,  &c. 

Azotised  aliments. 

Leguminous  fruits,  as  peas,  beans,  haricots,  lentils,  sweet  and 
bitter  almonds,  nuts  ;  gelatinous,  albuminous,  fibrinous,  aliments, 
and  especially  the  different  kinds  of  cheese  :  for  casein  is  of  all 
the  proximate  azotised  principles,  that  in  which  azote  is  found  in 
the  largest  proportion. 

This  distinction  of  the  aliments,  into  azotised  and  non-azotised, 
is  very  useful  in  its  application  to  regimen ;  above  all,  in  such 
diseases  as  gout,  rheumatism,  and  gravel.* 

We  might  add  to  this  list  a  great  number  of  substances  that  are 
employed  as  medicines,  but  which  doubtless  are  nutritive,  at  least 
in  some  of  their  immediate  principles  :  such  as  manna,  tamarinds, 
the  pulp  of  cassia,  the  extracts  and  saps  of  vegetables,  the  animal 
or  vegetable  decoctions,  commonly  called  ptisanes,  &c. 

Amongst  aliments,  there  are  few  employed  such  as  nature  pre*  Preparation  of 

^  aliments. 


*  See  my  memoir  on  non-azotlsed  aliments,  Annates  de  chemie  1816,  and  re¬ 
searches  on  gout  and  gravel  1818. 
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sents  them  ;  they  are  generally  prepared,  and  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  he  suitable  for  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  preparations  which  they  undergo  are  infinitely  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sort  of  aliment,  the  people,  the  climate,  customs, 
the  degree  of  civilization  :  even  fashion  is  not  without  its  influence 
on  the  art  of  preparing  aliments. 

In  the  hand  of  the  skilful  cook,  alimentary  substances  almost 
entirely  change  their  nature  : — form,  consistence,  odour,  taste, 
colour,  composition,  ^c.,  every  thing  is  so  modified  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  most  delicate  taste  to  recognise  the  original  sub¬ 
stance  of  certain  dishes. 

The  useful  object  of  cookery  is  to  render  aliments  agreeable  to 
the  senses,  and  of  easy  digestion  ;  but  it  rarely  stops  hefe  :  fre¬ 
quently  with  people  advanced  in  civilization  its  object  is  to  excite 
delicate  palates,  or  riifhcult  tastes,  or  to  please  vanity.  Then,  far 
from  being  a  useful  art,  it  indeed  exerts  a  great  social  influence, 
and  contributes  somewhat  to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of 
society ;  but  oftener  becomes  a  real  scourge,  which  occasions  a 
great  number  of  diseases,  and  has  frequently  brought  on  premature 
death. 


Of  drinks. 

We  understand  by  drinks  a  liquid  whicb,  being  introduced  into 
the  digestive  organs,  quenches  thirst,  and  repairs  the  habitual 
losses  of  our  fluid  humours ;  the  drinks  ought  to  be  considered 
as  real  aliments. 

The  drinks  are  distinguished  by  their  chemical  composition  : 

1st,  Water  of  different  sorts,  spring  water,  river  water,  water  of 
wells,  &c. 

2d,  The  juices  and  infusions  of  vegetables  and  animals :  juices 
of  lemon,  of  gooseberries,  whey,  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

3d,  Fermented  liquors :  the  different  sorts  of  wine,  beer,  cyder, 
perry,  &c. 

4th,  The  alcoholic  liquors :  brandy,  alcohol,  ether,  cherry  brandy, 
rum,  rack,  ratafia.* 


*  See  the  Encycloj'tSdie  Methodiqve  and  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medi- 
cales,  Art.  Aliment. 
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Of  the  digestive  actions  in  'particular. 

The  digestive  actions  which  by  their  union  constitute  digestion,  of  the  diges- 
are,  1st,  the  apprehension  of  aliments;  2d,  mastication;  3d,  in- particular, 
salivation  ;  4th,  deglutition ;  5th,  the  action  of  the  stomach ;  6tb, 
the  action  of  the  small  intestines  ;  7th,  the  action  of  the  large  intes¬ 
tines  ;  8th,  the  expulsion  of  their  fecal  contents. 

All  the  digestive  actions  do  not  equally  contribute  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  chyle  ;  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the  small 
intestines,  are  alone  absolutely  necessary. 

The  digestion  of  solid  food  requires  generally  the  eight  diges¬ 
tive  actions  ;  that  of  drinks  is  much  more  simple  ;  it  comprehends 
only  apprehension,  deglutition,  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  that 
of  the  small  intestine. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  the  digestion  of  aliments,  and  afterwards 
of  that  of  drinks. 

Of  the  apprehension  of  solid food. 

The  organs  for  taking  in  food  are  the  superior  extremities  and  the  taking 

'=>  O  i  Qf  gQll(J  food. 

the  mouth.  We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  superior  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  we  will  say  a  few  words  of  the  different  parts  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  mouth. 

With  anatomists,  the  mouth  is  the  oval  cavity  formed  above  by  oj^sa,nsofap. 

'  J  J  prehension  of 

the  palate  and  the  upper  jaw  ;  below,  by  the  tongue  and  the  lower  food, 
jaw ;  on  the  sides,  by  the  cheeks ;  behind,  by  the  velum  of  the 
palate  and  the  pharynx ;  and  in  front  by  the  lips. 

The  dimensions  of  the  mouth  are  variable  in  different  persons, 
and  are  susceptible  of  an  enlargement  in  every  direction ;  down¬ 
wards,  by  lowering  the  tongue  and  separating  the  jaws  ;  transverse¬ 
ly,  by  the  distension  of  the  cheeks  ;  and  from  the  front  backwards, 
by  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  of  the  velum  of  the  palate. 

The  jaws  determine  most  particularly  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  mouth ;  the  superior  jaw  makes  an  essential  part  of  the 
face,  and  moves  only  along  with  the  head  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
inferior  possesses  a  very  great  mobility. 

The  jaws  are  furnished  with  small,  very  hard  bodies,  called  of  the  teeth, 
teeth ;  they  are  generally  considered  as  bones,  but  they  are  very 
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different  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  that  of  structure, 
in  the  mode  of  formation,  in  their  uses,  in  their  unchangeableness 
from  contact  with  air ;  but  they  are  like  bones  in  respect  of  their 
hardness  and  chemical  composition. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  teeth :  the  in¬ 
cisors,  which  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaws  ;  the  grinders,  which 
fill  the  posterior  part ;  and  the  eye  teeth,  which  are  placed  between 
the  incisors  and  the  grinders. 

There  are  two  parts  distinguished  in  the  teeth ;  the  one  exte¬ 
rior,  the  other  contained  in  the  jaws.  These  two  parts  are 
differently  disposed.  The  exterior,  having  particular  uses  in 
each  species  of  teeth,  has  a  variable  form.  It  is  cubic  in  the 
grinders,  conical  in  the  eye  teeth,  wedgelike  in  the  incisors.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  form,  its  hardness  is  very  great  ;  it  wears  with  time,  like 
inert  bodies  that  undergo  repeated  frictions. 

The  roots  liaving  one  common  use  in  the  three  sorts,  that  of 
forming  the  junction  of  the  teeth  with  the  jaws,  and  transmitting 
to  tJiem  the  very  great  efforts  which  the  teeth  sometimes  support, 
they  ought  to  have,  and  in  fact  possess,  one  common  form.  They  are 
received  into  cavities  called  sockets  ;  they  fill  them  exactly.  The 
sides  of  these  cavities  appear  to  exert  a  considerable  pressure  upon 
the  roots  of  the  teeth  ;  we  may  at  least  suppose  so,  for  these  cavi¬ 
ties  press  in  upon  each  other,  and  become  obliterated  when  they 
contain  no  root  of  the  teeth,  or  any  thing  which  has  the  same  form 
and  resistance. 

The  incisors  and  the  eye  teeth  have  only  one  root  ;  the  grinders 
have  generally  several.  But  whatever  is  their  number,  the  roots 
have  always  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to 
the  exterior,  and  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket ;  in  certain 
cases  they  present  curves  more  or  less  marked. 

The  edge  of  the  socket  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer,  fibrous  and 
resisting,  denominated  gum.  This  layer  surrounds  exactly  the  in¬ 
ferior  part  of  the  teeth,  adheres  forcibly  to  them,  and  adds  to  the 
solidity  of  the  junction  of  the  teeth  with  the  jaws.  It  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  very  strong  pressure  without  inconvenience  :  we 
will  see  the  advantages  that  result  from  this  disposition. 

We  ought  to  consider  among  the  parts  that  contribute  to  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  aliments,  the  muscles  that  move  the  jaws,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  inferior.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  the  tongue, 
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the  numerous  motions  of  which  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  mouth. 


Mechanism  of  the  apprehension  of  food. 

Nothing  is  simpler  than  the  apprehension  of  food  ;  it  consists  in 
the  introduction  of  alimentary  substances  into  the  mouth.  For 
this  purpose  the  hands  seize  the  aliments  and  divide  them  into 
small  portions  susceptible  of  being  contained  in  the  mouth,  and  in¬ 
troduce  them  into  it  either  directly  or  by  means  of  proper  instru¬ 
ments. 

But,  in  order  to  their  being  received  into  this  cavity,  the  jaws  Separation  ctf 
,  the  jaws* 

must  separate  ;  in  other  words,  the  mouth  opens.  Now,  there 
have  been  long  discussions  in  order  to  know,  if,  in  the  opening  of 
the  mouth,  the  lower  jaw  alone  moves,  or  if  the  two  jaws  move  at 
the  same  time.  Without  entering  into  this  inquiry,  which  per¬ 
haps  does  not  deserve  all  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  it,  we 
shall  merely  observe,  that  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  lower  jaw  alone 
moves  when  the  mouth  is  opened  in  an  ordinary  manner.  When 
it  is  opened  widely,  the  upper  jaw  is  raised,  that  is,  the  head  is 
slightly  thrown  back  upon  the  vertebral  column  :  but  in  every 
case  the  inferior  jaw  is  always  that  whose  motions  are  most  ex¬ 
tended,  at  least  if  no  physical  object  is  opposed  to  it.  In  this  case 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  depends  solely  upon  the  throwing  back 
of  the  head  upon  the  vertebral  column,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing 
on  the  elevation  of  the  superior  jaw. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  food  is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  the  Action  of  the 

^  .  .  .  .  .  .  incisors. 

jaws  come  together  to  retain  it,  and  assist  in  mastication,  or  deglu¬ 
tition  ;  but  frequently  the  elevation  of  the  inferior  jaw  contributes 
to  the  taking  of  food.  We  have  an  example  of  it  when  one 
bites  into  fruit :  the  incisors  are  then  thrust  into  the  alimentary 
1  substance  in  opposite  directions,  and,  acting  as  the  blades  of  scis¬ 
sors,  they  detach  a  portion  of  the  mass. 

This  motion  is  produced  principally  by  the  contraction  of  the 
I  elevating  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  represents  a  lever  of  the 

ij  third  kind,  the  power  of  which  is  at  the  insertion  of  the  elevating 

I  muscles,  the  point  of  support  at  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation, 

i  and  the  resistance  in  the  substance  upon  which  the  teeth  act.  The 

!  volume  of  the  body  placed  between  the  incisors  has  an  influence 
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upon  the  force  by  which  it  may  he  pressed.  If  it  is  small  the 
]>ovver  will  he  much  greater,  for  all  the  elevating  muscles  are  in¬ 
serted  j)erpendicularly  to  the  jaw,  and  the  whole  of  their  force  is 
employed  in  moving  the  level’  that  it  represents ;  if  the  volume  of 
the  body  is  such  that  it  can  hardly  enter  the  mouth,  though  it  pre¬ 
sents  very  little  resistance,  the  incisors  will  not  enter  it,  for  the 
viassetcr,  the  temporal,  and  the  internal  'pterygoid  muscles,  are  in¬ 
serted  very  obliquely  into  the  jaw,  whence  results  the  loss  of  the 
^stnigMie force  that  they  develope  in  contracting.  When 


efforts  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  not  sufficient  to  detach 


a  portion  of  the  alimentary  mass,  the  hand  so  acts  upon  it  as  to 
separate  it  from  the  portion  retained  by  the  teeth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  neck  draw  the  head  strongly 
back,  and  from  the  combination  of  these  efforts  results  tlie  separa¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  food  which  remains  in  the  mouth.  In  tliis 
mode  tlie  incisors  and  eye  teeth  are  generally  employed  ;  the 


offooahuhe”o*'^*^^^6'^’^  rarely  used.'*  By  the  succession  of  these  motions  of 
mouth.  taking  food  the  mouth  is  filled,  and  on  account  of  the  suppleness 


of  the  cheeks,  and  the  easy  depression  of  the  tongue,  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  food  may  be  accumulated  in  it. 

When  the  mouth  is  full,  the  velum  of  the  palate  is  lowered,  its 
inferior  edge  is  applied  upon  the  most  distant  part  of  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  so  that  all  communication  is  intercepted  betAveen  the 
mouth  and  the  pharynx. 


Mastication  and  insalivation  of  food. 


Fluids  pour¬ 
ed  into  the 
mouth. 


tion,  it  is  useful  to  remark  that  fluids  abound  in  the  mouth  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  different  sources.  First,  the  mucous  membrane 
Avhicli  covers  its  sides  secretes  an  abundant  mucous  fluid  ;  numerous 
follicles,  insulated  or  agglomerated,  that  are  observed  in  the  interior 
of  the  cheeks,  at  the  junction  of  the  lips  with  the  gums,  upon  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  velum  and  the 
uvula,  pour  continually  the  liquid  which  they  form  into  the  internal 


Independently  of  what  we  liave  said  of  the  mouth,  in  respect  ^ 


to  taking  food,  to  conceive  its  uses  in  mastication  and  insaliva-  -j 


fei 

I 

)fi 


ill 

8r 


h 


*  In  carnivorous  animals,  which  frequently  employ  this  mode  of  apprehension, 
all  the  three  species,  but  chiefly  the  canine  teeth,  contribute  to  its  performance. 
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surface  of  tlie  mouth.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  those 
mucous  glands,  which  exist  in  gi’eat  number  in  the  interior  of  the 
cheeks  and  palate.^ 

Lastly,  there  is  poured  into  the  mouth  the  saliva  secreted  by  six 
glands,  three  on  each  side,  and  which  bear  the  name  of  parotid, 
suh-maxillarij,  and  sub-lingual.  The  first,  placed  between  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ear  and  the  jaw,  have  each  a  secreting  canal  which  opens  on 
the  level  of  the  second  small  superior  grinder  ;  each  maxillary  gland 
has  one  which  terminates  on  the  sides  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
tongue,  near  which  those  of  the  sub-lingual  glands  open.^ 

These  fluids  are  probably  variable  in  their  physical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  properties,  according  to  the  organs  by  which  they  are  formed  ; 
but  the  distinction  has  not  yet  been  established  by  direct  che¬ 
mical  experiments  ;  the  mixture  under  the  name  of  saliva  has  been  of  saliva, 
exactly  analyzed.* 

Amongst  the  alimentary  substances  deposited  in  the  mouth,  the 
one  sort  only  traverse  this  cavity  without  suffering  any  change ; 
the  others,  on  the  contrary,  remain  a  considerable  time  in  it,  and 
undergo  important  modifications.  The  first  are  the  soft  sorts  of 
food,  or  nearly  liquid,  of  which  the  temperature  is  little  different 
from  that  of  the  body ;  the  second  are  the  aliments,  which  are 
hard,  dry,  and  fibrous,  and  those  whose  temperature  is  more  or 
less  different  from  what  is  proper  for  the  animal  economy.  They 
are  both,  however,  appreciated  by  the  organs  of  taste,  in  passing 
through  the  mouth. 

We  may  attribute  to  three  principal  modifications  the  changes 
which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  mouth:  1st,  change  of  tempera- 
ture  ;  2d,  mixture  with  the  fluids  that  are  poured  into  the  mouth, 
and  sometimes  dissolution  in  these  fluids  ;  3d,  pressure  more  or 
less  strong,  and  very  often  division,  which  by  bruising,  destroys  the 
cohesion  of  their  parts.  It  is,  besides,  easily  and  frequently  trans¬ 
ported  from  one  part  of  this  cavity  to  another.  These  three  modes 
of  change  do  not  take  place  successively,  but  simultaneously,  by 
mutually  favouring  each  other. 

The  change  of  temperature  of  the  food  retained  in  the  mouth  is 
evident ;  the  sensation  which  it  excites  in  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 


Sec  secretion  of  saliva. 
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this.  If  it  has  a  low  temperature,  it  produces  a  vivid  impression 
of  cold,  which  continues  until  it  has  absorbed  tbe  caloric  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  it  near  the  temperature  of  the  sides  of  the  mouth ; 
the  contrary  takes  place,  if  the  temperature  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  mouth. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  judgment  on  this  occasion,  as  with  that 
which  relates  to  the  temperatures  of  bodies  which  touch  the  skin ; 
we  join  to  it,  unknown  to  us,  a  comparison  with  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  with  that  of  the  bodies  which  have  been 
previously  in  contact  with  the  mouth ;  so  that  a  body,  preserving 
the  same  degree  of  heat,  will  appear  to  us  alternately  hot,  or  cold, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  formerly  in  the  mouth. 

The  change  of  temperature  that  the  food  undergoes  in  the  mouth 
is  only  an  accessory  phenomenon  ;  their  trituration,  and  their  mix¬ 
ture,  more  or  less  intimate,  with  the  fluids  poured  into  this  cavity, 
are  what  merit  particular  attention. 

Pressureof  gQon  as  an  aliment  is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  it  is  press- 

the  mouth,  g  j  tongue,  applying  it  against  the  palate,  or  against  some 

other  part  of  the  sides  of  the  mouth.  If  the  aliment  is  soft,  if  its 
parts  cohere  but  little,  this  simple  pressure  is  enough  to  break  it ; 
if  the  alimentary  substance  is  composed  of  liquid  and  solid,  the 
liquid  is  expressed  by  this  pressure,  and  the  solid  part  only  re¬ 
mains  in  the  mouth.  The  tongue  produces  the  effect,  of  which 
we  speak,  so  much  better,  in  proportion  as  its  membrane  is  mus¬ 
cular,  and  as  a  great  number  of  muscles  are  destined  to  move  it. 

It  might  astonish  us  that  the  tongue,  which  is  so  soft,  could  be 
capable  of  breaking  a  body  offering  even  small  resistance  ;  but,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  hai’dens  in  contracting,  like  all  the  muscles,  and, 
besides,  it  presents  under  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  its 
superior  aspect,  a  dense  and  thick  fibrous  layer. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  that  take  place  if  the  food  has  but 
little  resistance  ;  but  if  it  presents  a  considerable  resistance,  it  then 
undergoes  the  action  of  the  masticating  organs. 

The  essential  agents  of  mastication  are  the  muscles  that  move 
the  jaws,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  and  the  lips  ;  the  maxillary  bones 
and  the  teeth  serve  only  as  simple  instruments. 

Though  the  motions  of  both  jaws  may  contribute  to  mastica¬ 
tion,  it  is  produced  almost  always  by  those  of  the  inferior  one.  This 
bone  may  be  lowered,  raised,  and  pressed  strongly  against  the 


Organs  of 
mastication. 
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upper  jaw  ;  earned  forwards,  backwards,  and  even  directed  a  little 
towards  the  sides.  These  different  motions  are  produced  by  the 
numerous  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  jaw. 

But  the  jaws  could  never  have  produced  the  necessary  effect  in 
mastication  if  they  had  not  been  furnished  with  teeth,  the  physi¬ 
cal  properties  of  which  are  particularly  suited  to  this  digestive  ac¬ 
tion. 

Some  remarks  upon  these  bodies  are  necessary  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  follows.] 

The  grinders  are  those  which  serve  the  most  to  bruise  the  food ; 
they  are  twenty  in  number,  ten  in  each  jaw,  five  on  the  right  and 
five  on  the  left.  The  form  of  their  crown  is  that  of  an  irregular  cube  ; 
the  surface  by  which  they  correspond,  is  bristled  with  pyramidal 
eminences,  variable  in  number,  according  as  they  are  examined  in 
the  anterior  or  smalls  or  in  the  posterior  or  large  grinders.  These 
asperities  are  so  disposed,  that  those  of  the  superior  teeth  may 
easily  grind  against  those  of  the  inferior,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  inferior  part  and  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  there 
exists  a  cavity  filled  by  the  organ  which  secreted  the  tooth  in  child¬ 
hood.  There  is  a  canal  in  the  root,  traversed  by  an  artery,  a  ner¬ 
vous  filament,  and  a  vein ;  all  destined  to  the  bulb  of  the  tooth. 

The  substance  wliich  forms  the  teeth  is  of  an  excessive  hardness.  Remarks  np- 
particulai'ly  the  exterior  layer,  or  enamel  this  disposition  is  very 
necessary.  Destined  to  bruise  bodies  of  which  the  cohesion  is 
sometimes  very  great,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  present  a 
proportional  hardness ;  besides,  as  they  perform  this  office  during 
the  whole  of  life,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
wear  but  slowly.  In  this  last  respect  their  extreme  hardness  was 
indispensable ;  for  no  bodies,  however  hai'd  they  may  be,  can  bear 
repeated  friction  without  being  worn;  and  those  bodies  whose 
baldness  is  less,  ought,  with  equal  friction,  to  be  worn  down  with 
greater  rapidity. 

The  matter  which  forms  the  body  and  root  of  the  teeth  appears  chemirai 
homogeneous  in  all  its  parts  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  enamel  which  of 
covers  the  crown,  presents  fibres  very  adherent  to  each  other,  and 
disposed,  for  the  most  part,  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the 


*  This  layer  is  so  hard  that  it  strikes  fire  with  steel, 
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tooth.  Human  teeth  are  formed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime  ;  in  100  parts,  99.5  consist  of  these  salts  f  tbe 
remainder  is  of  animal  matter.*  The  enamel  is  almost  entirely 
void  of  it :  its  whiteness  and  great  hardness  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  this  cause. 

We  have  already  shown  how  very  solid  is  the  articulation  of  the 
teeth  with  the  jaws ;  the  grinders,  on  account  of  their  use,  ought 
to  present  an  articulation  still  more  solid  ;  they  have  also  many 
roots,  or  if  they  have  only  one  it  is  larger.  For  the  rest,  whether 
they  are  single  or  more  numerous,  their  form  is  conical,  and  they 
are  received  into  sockets  of  the  same  form.  Every  root  is  like  a 
wedge  driven  into  the  jaw. 

The  whole  of  the  teeth,  proper  to  each  jaw,  form  what  is  called 
in  anatomy  the  alveolar  arches. 

The  form  of  these  arches  is  semiparabolic  ;  the  inferior  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  superior ;  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  latter  is  a 
little  inclined  outwards,  whilst  the  superior  aspect  of  the  inferior 
is  turned  inwards.  These  surfaces  present  in  the  part  formed  by 
the  grinders  a  central  furrow,  bordered  by  two  rows  of  eminences. 
When  the  jaws  are  placed  together,  the  inferior  incisors  and  eye 
teeth  are  placed  partly  behind  the  superior ;  the  salient,  external 
edge,  of  the  inferior  alveolar  arch,  enters  into  the  furrow  of  the  supe¬ 
rior.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  incisors  meet  upon  their 
edges,  there  remains  an  interval  between  the  molares. 

To  add  to  the  solidity  of  the  junction  of  the  teeth  with  the  jaws, 
nature  has  so  disposed  them  that  they  almost  all  touch  by  their 
sides,  which  present  a  particular  surface  for  this  purpose.  It  re¬ 
sults  from  this  disposition,  that  when  one  tooth  supports  any  ef¬ 
fort  whatever,  a  part  of  it  is  sustained  by  the  whole  arch  to  which 
it  belongs. 

These  facts  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  mechanism  of 
mastication. 


*  Experiments  have  taught  me,  that  the  proportion  of  animal  matter  is  con¬ 
siderably  greater  in  herbivorous,  and  still  more  in  carnivorous  animals.  Of  the 
three,  herbivorous  animals  have  in  their  teeth  the  largest  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 
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Mechanism  of  mastication. 

For  the  commencement  of  mastication,  the  inferior  iaw  must  Mechanism  of 

^  mastication. 

be  lowered  ;  an  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  relaxation  of  its 
elevating,  and  the  contraction  of  its  depressing  muscles.  The 
food  must  then  be  placed  between  the  dental  arches,  either  by  the 
tongue  or  some  other  agent ;  the  inferior  jaw  is  then  raised  by  the 
masseter,  internal  'pterygoid,  and  temporal  muscles,  the  intensity 
of  whose  contraction  depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  food. 

This,  being  pressed  between  two  unequal  surfaces,  the  asperities  of 
which  fit  into  each  other,  is  divided  into  small  portions,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  they  have 
given  way. 

But  a  motion  of  this  kind  reaches  only  a  part  of  the  food  con¬ 
tained  in  the  mouth,  and  it  must  be  all  equally  divided.  This 
takes  place  by  the  successive  motions  of  the  inferior  jaw,  and  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  of  those  of  the  tongue 
and  lips,  which  bring  the  food  between  the  teeth,  successively  and 
promptly,  during  the  separation  of  the  jaws,  that  it  may  be  bruised 
when  they  come  together. 

When  alimentary  substances  are  soft  and  easily  bruised,  two  Mastication  of 
or  three  masticatory  motions  are  sufficient  to  divide  all  that^°^*^*’ 
is  in  the  mouth  ;  the  three  kinds  of  teeth  are  employed  in  it.  A 
longer  continued  mastication  is  necessary  when  the  substances  are 
more  resisting,  fibrous,  or  tough  ;  in  this  case  we  chew  only  with 
the  molares,  and  often  only  with  one  side  at  a  time,  to  allow 
the  other  to  rest.  In  employing  the  grinders,  there  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  shortening  the  arm  of  the  lever  represented  by  the  jaw, 
and  by  so  doing,  of  rendering  it  more  advantageous  for  the  power 
that  moves  it. 

In  mastication,  the  teeth  have  sometimes  to  support  very  Transmission 
considerable  efforts,  which  would  inevitably  shake,  or  else  displace  upon  the  teeth, 

^  ^  to  the  jaws. 

them,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  solidity  of  their  articulation 
with  the  jaws.  Each  root  acts  like  a  wedge,  transmitting  to  the 
sides  of  the  sockets  the  force  by  which  it  is  pressed. 

The  advantage  of  the  conical  form  of  the  roots  is  not  doubtful. 

By  reason  of  this  form,  the  force  by  which  the  tooth  is  pressed, 
and  which  tends  to  thrust  it  into  the  jaw,  is  decomposed  ;  one 
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Use  of  velum 
in  mastica¬ 
tion. 


Insalivation 
of  food. 


part  tends  to  separate  the  sides  of  the  socket,  the  other  to  lower 
them  ;  and  the  transmission,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  root,  which  could  not  have  failed  to  take  place  in  a 
cylindric  form,  is  distributed  over  all  the  surface  of  the  socket. 
The  grinders,  that  have  more  considerable  efforts  to  sustain,  have 
a  number  of  roots,  or  at  least  one  root,  very  large.  The  incisors 
and  eye  teeth,  that  have  only  one  small  root,  have  never  any 
great  pressure  to  support. 

If  the  gums  had  not  presented  a  smooth  surface  and  a  dense 
tissue,  placed  as  they  are  round  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  and  filling 
their  intervals,  they  would  have  been  torn  every  instant ;  for  in 
the  mastication  of  hard  and  irregular  substances,  they  are  constant¬ 
ly  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  their  edges  and  angles.  This  incon¬ 
venience  happens  whenever  their  tissue  becomes  soft,  as  in  scor¬ 
butic  affections. 

During  the  time  of  mastication  the  mouth  is  shut  behind  by  the 
curtain  of  the  palate,  the  anterior  surface  of  which  is  pressed 
against  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  before,  the  food  is  retained  by  the 
teeth  and  lips. 


Insalivation  of  aliments. 

When  an  appetite  for  food  is  present,  the  view  of  it  determines  a 
considerable  afflux  of  saliva  into  the  mouth  ;  in  some  people  this  is 
so  strong,  as  to  be  projected  to  the  distance  of  several  feet.  I 
have  at  present  before  my  eyes  an  example  of  this  kind.  The 
presence  of  food  in  the  mouth  keeps  up  and  excites  this  abundant 
secretion. 

Whilst  the  aliments  are  bruised  and  triturated  by  the  masticat¬ 
ing  organs,  they  imbibe,  and  are  penetrated  completely  by  the 
fluids  that  are  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  particularly  by  the 
saliva.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  division  of  the  food,  and  the 
numerous  displacements  that  it  suffers  during  mastication,  singu¬ 
larly  favour  its  mixture  with  the  mucous  and  salivary  juices. 

Most  of  the  alimentary  substances  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  mouth,  are  dissolved  or  suspended  wholly  or  in  part  in  the 
saliva,  and  immediately  they  become  proper  for  being  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  and  are  forthwith  swallowed. 
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On  account  of  its  viscosity,  the  saliva  absorbs  the  air,  which  utmty  of 

^  ^  ^  mastication 

sweeps  along  it,  in  the  diflFerent  motions  necessary  for  mastication 
but  the  quantity  of  air  absorbed  in  this  circumstance  is  inconside¬ 
rable,  and  has  been  generally  exaggerated.^ 

Of  what  use  is  the  trituration  of  food  and  its  mixture  with 
saliva  ?  Is  it  a  simple  division,  which  renders  the  aliments  more 
proper  for  the  alterations  which  they  undergo  in  the  stomach,  or 
do  they  suffer  the  first  degree  of  animalization  in  the  mouth  ?  on 
this  point  there  is  nothing  certain  known. 

Let  us  remark,  that  mastication  and  insalivation  change  the 
taste  and  odour  of  food ;  that  mastication,  sufficiently  pro¬ 
longed,  generally  renders  digestion  more  quick  and  easy ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  people  who  do  not  chew  their  food,  have  often  on 
this  account  very  painful  and  slow  digestion. 

We  are  informed  that  mastication  and  insalivation  are  carried  in  what  man- 

ner  we  know 

sufficiently  far  by  the  de^ee  of  resistance  and  savour  of  the  food  -thatmastica- 

J  J  o  7  tjoji  and  insa- 

moreover,  the  sides  of  the  mouth  being  endowed  with  tact,  and 

^  0  7  carried  suffi- 

tongue  with  a  real  sense  of  touch,  they  are  very  capable  of  appre-"®"^^^^^- 
dating  the  physical  changes  which  the  food  undergoes. 

By  some  authors  this  office  is  attributed  to  the  uvula  I  doubt 
their  opinion,  for  its  situation  has  no  relation  with  the  food  dur¬ 
ing  mastication.  I  have  often  observed  persons  who  had  lost  the 
uvula  altogether,  either  by  a  venereal  ulcer,  or  by  excision,  and  I 
have  never  remarked  that  their  mastication  suffered  the  least  de¬ 
rangement,  or  that  they  swallowed  improperly. 

Of  deglutition  of  aliments. 

Deglutition  is  understood  to  be  the  passage  of  a  substance,  Deglutition, 
either  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach. 
Deglutition  of  solid  food  is  the  only  kind  that  will  occupy  us 
at  present.  Though  deglutition  is  very  simple  in  appearance,  it 
is  nevertheless  the  most  complicated  of  all  the  muscular  actions 
that  serve  for  digestion.  It  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  a 


*  It  is,  they  affirm,  a  vigilant  sentinel,  and  judges  of  the  instant  when  the  bolus 
can  be  transmitted  with  impunity  ;  it  keeps  the  organs  of  deglutition  and  the 
stomach  on  the  alert,  and  disposes  them  to  receive  or  reject  the  aliment  presented. 
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Apparatus  of 
deglutition. 


Of  the  velum 
of  the  palate. 


great  number  of  muscles,  and  requires  the  concuiTence  of  many 
important  organs. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  those  of  the  velum  of  the  palate, 
of  the  pharynx,  of  the  larynx,  and  of  the  muscular  layer  of  the 
oesophagus,  are  employed  in  deglutition.  If  we  wish  to  acquire 
an  accurate  idea  of  this  act,  we  ought  to  have  an  exact  and  de- 
tailed  account  of  it.  The  nature  of  this  work  will  not  suffer  us 
to  give  anatomical  details  of  this  kind ;  we  will  present  only  some 
observations  upon  the  velum  of  the  palate,  the  pharynx,  and  the 
oesophagus. 

The  velum  is  a  sort  of  valve  attached  to  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  roof  of  the  palate  ;  its  form  is  nearly  quadrilateral ;  its  free  or 
inferior  edge  is  pointed,  and  forms  the  uvula.  Like  the  other 
valves  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  velum  is  essentially  formed  by  a 
duplicature  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane ;  there  are  many 
mucous  follicles  that  enter  into  its  composition,  particularly  in  the 
uvula.  Eight  muscles  move  it :  it  is  raised  by  the  two  internal 
'pterygoid  ;  the  external  pterygoid  extend  it  transversely  ;  the  two 
palato-pharyngei,  and  the  two  eonstrietores  isllimi faucium.,  carry 
it  downwards.  These  four  are  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  throat, 
where  they  raise  the  mucous  membrane,  and  form  the  pillars  of 
the  velum  of  the  palate,  between  which  are  situated  the  amygda¬ 
lae,  a  mass  of  mucous  follicles.  The  opening  between  the  base 
of  the  tongue  below,  the  velum  of  the  palate  above,  and  the  pillars 
laterally,  is  called  the  isthmus  of  the  throat.  By  means  of  this 
muscular  apparatus,  the  velum  of  the  palate  may  have  many 
changes  of  position.  In  the  most  common  state  it  is  placed  ver¬ 
tically,  one  of  its  faces  is  anterior,  the  other  posterior  ;  in  certain 
cases  it  becomes  horizontal :  it  has  then  a  superior  and  inferior 
aspect,  and  its  free  edge  corresponds  to  the  concavity  of  the  pha¬ 
rynx.  This  last  position  is  determined  by  the  contraction  of  the 
elevating  muscles. 

Bichat  asserts  that  the  elevation  of  the  velum  may  go  so  far  as 
to  apply  it  against  the  opening  of  the  posterior  nostrils  :  this  mo¬ 
tion  appears  impossible ;  there  is  no  muscle  so  disposed  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  it,  and  the  position  of  the  pillars  evidently  opposes  it.  The 
lowering  of  the  velum  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  that  form  the  pillars.  We  have  already  noticed,  that 
these  motions  in  most  persons  do  not  depend  on  the  will. 
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The  pharynx  is  a  cavity  into  which  open  the  nostrils,  the  of  the  pha. 

chian  tubes,  the  mouth,  tlie  larynx,  and  the  oesophagus,  and  which  ^ 
performs  very  important  functions  in  the  production  of  voice,  in 
respiration,  hearing,  and  digestion. 

The  ]>harynx  extends  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the  basilar  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached,  to  the  level  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  neck. 

Its  transverse  dimensions  are  determined  by  the  os  hyoides,  the 
larynx,  and  the  'pterygo-maxillary  ayoiicurosis,  to  which  it  is 
fixed.  The  mucous  membrane  which  covers  it  interiorly  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  developement  of  its  veins,  which  form  a  very 
apparent  plexus.  Round  this  membrane  is  the  muscular  layer, 
the  circular  fibres  of  which  form  the  three  constrictor  muscles  of 
the  pharynx;  and  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  which  are  represented  by 
the  stylo-yharyngeus  and  constrictores  isthmi  fauciiim.  The 
r'ontractions  of  these  different  muscles  are  not  generally  subject  to 
the  will. 

The  msophagus  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  pharynx,  Of  the  ceso- 
and  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the  stomach,  where  it  terminates.  Its^ 
form  is  cylindrical ;  it  is  united  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  a 
slack  and  extending  cellular  tissue,  which  gives  way  to  its  dilata¬ 
tion  and  its  motions.  To  penetrate  into  the  abdomen,  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  passes  between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which  it 
is  closely  united.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  is 
white,  thin,  and  smooth  ;  it  forms  longitudinal  folds,  very  proper 
for  favouring  the  dilatation  of  the  canal.  Above  it  is  confounded 
with  that  of  the  pharynx.  Doctor  Rullier  has  lately  called  the 
attention  of  anatomists  to  the  lower  part,  which  forms  many  den- 
ticulations,  terminated  by  a  fringed  border,  hanging  free  in  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach.* 

There  are  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  mucous  follicles,  and 
at  its  surface  there  are  perceived  the  orifices  of  many  excretive 
canals  of  the  mucous  glands. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  oesophagus  is  thick,  its  tissue  is 


*  In  man,  tlie  difference  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cesophagus  and 
of  the  stomach  is  as  striking  as  that  which  exists  between  the  splenic  and  pyloric 
portions  of  the  same  membrane  in  the  horse. 
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denser  tlian  that  of  the  pharynx ;  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  the 
most  external,  and  the  least  numerous  ;  the  circular  are  placed  in 
the  interior,  and  are  very  numerous. 

Round  the  pectoral  and  inferior  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  the 
two  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  form  a  plexus  which  embraces  the 
canal,  and  sends  many  filaments  into  it. 

The  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  takes  place  without  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  will ;  but  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  great  addi¬ 
tional  energy. 


Mechanism  of  deglutitio7i. 


Division  of 
deglutition 
into  three 
periods. 


First  period 
of  deglutition 


To  facilitate  its  study,  we  divide  deglutition  into  three  periods. 
In  the  first,  the  food  passes  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx ;  in 
the  second,  it  passes  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  that  of  the  nasal 
canals,  and  arrives  at  the  oesophagus  ;  in  the  third,  it  passes 
through  this  tube,  and  enters  the  stomach.* 

The  most  common  case,  let  us  suppose  that  in  which  we  swal¬ 
low,  at  several  times,  the  food  which  is  in  the  mouth,  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  mastication  takes  place. 

As  soon  as  a  certain  quantity  of  food  is  sufficiently  chewed,  it 
is  placed,  by  the  motions  of  mastication,  in  part,  upon  the  su¬ 
perior  surface  of  the  tongue,  without  the  necessity,  as  some 
think,  of  its  being  collected  by  the  point  of  the  tongue  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  mouth.  Mastication  then  stops  ;  the  tongue 
is  raised  and  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  palate  in  succession  from 
the  point  towards  the  base.  The  portion  of  food,  or  the  alimen- 
tary  bolus,  placed  upon  its  superior  surface,  having  no  other  way 
to  escape  from  the  force  that  presses,  is  directed  towards  the  pha¬ 
rynx  ;  it  soon  meets  the  velum  of  the  palate  applied  to  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  and  raises  it ;  the  velum  becomes  horizontal,  so  as 
to  make  a  continuation  of  the  palate.  The  tongue,  continuing  to 
press  the  food,  would  carry  it  towards  the  nasal  canals,  if  the 
velum  did  not  prevent  this  by  the  tension  that  it  receives  from  the 
external  perlstaphyline  muscles,  ( circumjlexi  palati,)  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  contraction  of  its  pillars  ;  it  thus  becomes  capable 


*  See  ray  Tlieeis. — Paris,  1806. 
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of  resisting  the  action  of  the  tongue,  and  of  contiibuting  to  the 
direction  of  the  food  towards  the  pharynx. 

The  muscles  which  determine  more  particularly  the  application 
of  the  tongue  to  the  top  of  the  palate,  and  to  the  velum  of  the 
palate,  are  the  proper  muscles  of  the  organ,  aided  by  the  mylo- 
hyoideus.  Here  the  first  period  of  deglutition  terminates.  Its 
motions  are  voluntary,  except  those  of  the  velum  of  the  palate. 

The  phenomena  occur  slowly,  and  in  succession ;  they  are  few, 
and  easily  noticed. 

The  second  period  is  not  the  same  :  in  it  the  phenomena  are  second  period 

of  deglutition, 

simultaneous,  multiplied,  and  are  produced  with  such  prompti¬ 
tude,  that  Boerhaave  considered  them  as  a  sort  of  convulsion. 

The  space  that  the  alimentary  bolus  passes  through  in  this  time 
is  very  short,  for  it  passes  only  from  the  middle  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  pharynx ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  opening 
of  the  glottis,  and  that  of  the  nasal  canals,  where  its  presence 
would  be  injurious.  Besides,  its  passage  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
rapid,  in  order  that  the  communication  between  the  larynx  and 
the  external  air  may  not  be  interrupted,  except  for  an  instant. 

Let  us  see  how  nature  has  ariived  at  this  important  result. 

The  alimentary  bolus  no  sooner  touches  the  pharynx  than  every 
thing  is  in  motion.  First,  the  pharynx  contracts,  embraces,  and 
retains  the  bolus ;  the  velum  of  the  palate,  drawn  down  by  its  pil¬ 
lars,  acts  in  the  same  way.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  same 
instant,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  os  hyoides,  the  larynx,  are 
raised  and  carried  forward  to  meet  the  bolus,  in  order  to  render 
its  passage  more  rapid  over  the  opening  of  the  glottis.  Whilst 
the  os  hyoides  and  the  larynx  are  raised,  they  approach  each 
other,  that  is,  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  engages 
itself  behind  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides :  the  epiglottic  gland  is 
pushed  back ;  the  epiglottis  descends,  inclines  downwards  and 
backwards,  so  as  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  The  cri¬ 
coid  cartilage  makes  a  motion  of  rotation  upon  the  inferior  horns 
of  the  thyi’oid,  whence  it  results  that  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  be¬ 
comes  oblique  downwards  and  backwards.  The  bolus  slides  along 
its  surface,  and  being  always  pressed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
|)harynx  and  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  it  arrives  at  the  oesophagus. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  position  that  the  epiglottis  takes  in  this 
case,  was  considered  as  the  only  obstacle,  opposed  to  the  entrance 
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of  the  food,  into  the  larynx,  at  the  instant  of  deglutition ;  but  I 
Iiave  shown,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  this  cause  ought  to 
be  considered  as  only  accessory.  In  fact,  the  epiglottis  may  be 
entirely  taken  away  from  an  animal  without  deglutition  suffering 
the  least  injury  from  it.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  that  no  part  of 
the  food  is  introduced  into  the  larynx  the  instant  that  we  swallow  ? 
The  reason  is  this.  In  the  instant  that  the  larynx  is  raised  and 
engaged  behind  the  os  hyoides,  the  glottis  shuts  with  the  greatest 
closeness.*  This  motion  is  produced  by  the  same  muscles  that 
press  the  glottis  in  the  production  of  voice  ;  so  that  if  an  animal 
has  the  recurrents  and  nerves  of  the  larynx  divided,  whilst  the 
epiglottis  is  left  untouched,  its  deglutition  is  rendered  very  difficult ; 
because  the  principal  cause  is  removed  which  opposes  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  food  into  the  glottis. 

Immediately  after  the  alimentary  bolus  has  passed  the  glottis, 
the  larynx  descends,  the  epiglottis  is  raised,  and  the  glottis  is 
opened  to  give  passage  to  the  air.-j' 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  why  the  food 
reaches  the  oesophagus  without  entering  any  of  the  openings  which 
end  in  the  pharynx.  The  velum  of  the  palate,  which  in  contract¬ 
ing  embraces  the  pharynx,  protects  the  posterior  nostrils  and  the 
orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  ;  the  epiglottis,  and  particularly 
the  motion  by  which  the  glottis  shuts,  preserves  the  larynx. 

Thus  the  second  period  of  deglutition  is  accomplished,  by  the 
effects  of  which  the  alimentary  bolus  passes  the  pharynx,  and  is 
engaged  in  the  superior  part  of  the  oesophagus.  Ail  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  concur  in  it  take  place  simultaneously,  and  with 
great  promptitude  :  they  are  not  subject  to  the  will ;  they  are  then 
different  in  many  respects  from  the  phenomena  that  belong  to  the 
first  period. 

Third  period  The  third  period  of  deglutition  is  that  which  has  been  studied 

of  degluti-  r  1  •  '  r  1 

tion.  -vvith  the  least  care,  probably  on  account  of  the  situation  of  the 


*  See  my  Memoir  upon  the  Epiglottis,  read  to  the  Institute  1814. 

•}'  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  epiglottis  was  entirely  wanting,  and  yet 
deglutition  was  performed  without  difficulty.  If  in  phthisis  laryngea,  with 
the  destruction  of  the  epiglottis,  deglutition  is  laborious  and  imperfect,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  become  carious,  the  margins  of  the  glottis  ulce- 
I'ated,  and  incapable  of  shutting  the  aperture  with  exactness. 
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oesophagus,  which  is  difficult  to  be  observed,  except  in  its  cervical 
portion. 

The  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  it  are  not  compli¬ 
cated.  The  phaiynx,  by  its  contraction,  presses  the  alimentary 
bolus  into  the  oesophagus,  with  sufficient  force  to  give  a  suitable 
dilatation  to  the  superior  part  of  this  organ.  Excited  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  bolus,  its  superior  circular  fibres  very  soon  contract 
and  press  the  food  towards  the  stomach,  thereby  producing  the 
distention  of  those  more  inferior.  These  contract  in  their  turn, 
and  the  same  thing  continues  in  succession  until  the  bolus  arrives 
at  the  stomach.  In  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  cesophagus,  the 
relaxation  of  the  circular  fibres  follows  immediately  the  contrac¬ 
tion  by  which  they  displaced  the  alimentary  bolus.  It  is  not  the 
same  with  the  inferior  third ;  this  remains  some  moments  con¬ 
tracted  after  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  alimentary  bolus  has  a  rapid 
passage  along  the  oesophagus  :  in  my  experiments,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  slowness  of  its  progression.  Sometimes  it  is  two 
or  three  minutes  in  reaching  the  stomach  ;  at  others  it  stops  at 
different  times,  and  remains  some  time  at  each  station.  In  other 
circumstances,  I  have  seen  it  rise  from  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  oesophagus  towards  the  neck,  and  descend  again  immediately. 
When  an  obstacle  prevents  its  entrance  into  the  stomach,  this  mo¬ 
tion  is  frequently  repeated  before  the  food  is  thrown  out  again 
into  the  mouth.  Has  it  not  happened  to  every  body  to  feel  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  food  stop  in  the  oesophagus,  and  to  be  obliged  to  take 
drink  in  order  to  make  it  descend  ? 

When  the  alimentary  bolus  is  very  large,  its  progression  is  still 
slower,  and  more  difficult.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  vivid  pain, 
occasioned  by  the  distention  of  the  nervous  filaments  which  sur¬ 
round  the  pectoral  portion  of  the  canal.  Sometimes  the  bolus 
sticks  in  the  passage,  and  occasions  very  grave  accidents. 

Professor  Halle  observed,  in  a  woman  afflicted  with  a  disease 
that  permitted  the  interior  of  the  stomach  to  be  seen,  that  the 
arrival  of  a  portion  of  food  in  this  viscus  was  immediately  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  stuffing  at  the  cardiac  orifice. 
This  stuffing  was  produced  by  the  displacement  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cesophagus,  which  pressed  the  contracted  circular 
fibres  of  this  canal  down  into  the  stomach. 
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Mucus  fa¬ 
vours  degluti¬ 
tion. 


Influence  of 
the  will  upon 
deglutition. 


Curious  ex¬ 
periment. 


Influence  of 
will. 


All  the  extent  ot'  the  mucous  surface  that  the  alimentary  bolus 
passes  in  the  three  periods  of  deglutition,  is  lubricated  by  an 
abundant  mucus.  In  the  way  which  the  bolus  takes,  it  compresses 
more  or  less  the  follicles  that  it  meets  in  its  passage,  empties  them 
of  the  fluid  that  they  contain,  and  thus  slides  more  easily  upon 
the  mucous  membrane.  We  remark,  that  in  those  places  where 
the  bolus  passes  more  rapidly,  and  is  pressed  with  greater  force, 
the  organs  for  secreting  mucus  are  much  more  abundant.  For 
example,  in  the  narrow  space  where  the  second  period  of  degluti¬ 
tion  takes  place,  there  are  found  the  tonsils,  the  fungous  'papillae 
of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  follicles  of  the  velum  of  the  palate, 
and  the  uvulay  those  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  arytenoid  glands. 
In  this  case,  the  saliva  and  mucus  fulfil  uses  analogous  to  those 
of  the  synovia^ 

The  mechanism  by  which  we  swallow  the  succeeding  mouth¬ 
fuls  of  food  does  not  differ  from  that  which  we  have  explained. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  performance  of  deglutition,  and 
nevertheless  all  the  acts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  beyond  the 
influence  of  will,  and  of  instinct.  We  cannot  make  an  empty  mo¬ 
tion  of  deglutition.  If  the  substance  contained  in  the  mouth  is 
not  sufficiently  chewed,  if  it  has  not  the  form,  the  consistence,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  alimentary  bolus,  if  the  motions  of  mastica¬ 
tion  which  immediately  precede  deglutition  have  not  been  made, 
we  will  frequently  find  it  impossible  to  swallow  it,  whatever  efforts 
we  make.  Flow  many  people  do  not  we  find  who  cannot  swallow 
a  pill,  or  medicinal  bolus,  and  who  are  obliged  to  fall  upon  other 
methods  to  introduce  it  into  the  oesophagus. 

To  have  an  idea  of  the  power  of  the  will  in  deglutition,  we  may 
make  the  following  experiment  upon  ourselves. 

Endeavour  to  execute  five  or  six  times  in  succession  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  deglutition,  in  which  the  saliva  contained  in  the  mouth 
may  be  swallowed  :  the  first  and  second  will  be  easy  ;  the  third 
will  be  more  difficult,  for  there  will  be  very  little  saliva  remaining 
to  be  swallowed  ;  the  fourth  will  take  place  only  after  a  certain 
time,  when  the  saliva  is  renewed  in  the  mouth  ;  lastly,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  will  be  impossible,  because  there  will  be  no  more  saliva 
to  swallow.  We  may  also  call  to  mind  how  very  difficult  deglu¬ 
tition  is  whenever  the  mouth  and  pharynx  are  dry,  or  nearly  so. 
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Of  the  abdomen. 

The  digestive  actions  which  remain  to  he  examined  take  place 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  disposition  of  which  deserves  to 
be  studied  with  attention. 

The  abdomen  is  the  largest  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  it  is  of  the  abdo- 

men. 

more  capable  than  any  other  of  augmenting  its  dimensions.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  organs  destined  for  important  functions, 
such  as  generation,  digestion,  secretion  of  urine,  &c. 

Its  sides  are  in  a  great  measure  muscular,  and  have  a  very  mark¬ 
ed  action  u|K)n  the  organs  it  contains. 

The  form  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  irregularly  ovoid.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  considerable  dimensions,  and  in  order  to  give  precision 
to  the  language,  it  is  divided  into  several  regions,  each  of  which 
has  a  particular  name. 

To  comprehend  this  division,  which  is  purely  arbitrary,  we  must  Divisions  of 
^  ^  ^  J  J  ^  the  abdomen. 

suppose  two  horizontal  planes,  the  one  of  which  cuts  the  ab¬ 
domen  at  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  os  ilium,  and  the  other  at 
the  height  of  the  edge  of  the  false  ribs.  The  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  placed  below  the  first  plane  is  called  the  hypogastric  region  ; 

Uiat  which  is  above  the  second  is  called  the  epigastric  region  ;  and 
that  contained  between  the  two  planes  is  named  the  umbilical  re¬ 
gion.  Suppose  now  two  other  planes  which,  in  place  of  being 
horizontal  like  the  first,  are  vertical,  and  which,  beginning  at 
the  two  sides  of  the  head,  descend  towards  the  anterior  and  infe¬ 
rior  spines  of  the  os  ilium,  dividing  the  abdomen  from  before  back¬ 
wards  ;  it  is  clear  that  each  of  the  abdominal  regions  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  compartments,  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  one  of 
which  will  be  in  the  middle,  and  two  others  lateral. 

The  subdivisions  are  called  by  the  following  names  :  the  middle 
part  of  the  epigastric  region  is  called  epigastrium,  and  its  lateral  Epigastric, 
hypochondres  ;  the  middle  part  of  the  umbilical  region 
called  umbilical,  and  the  lateral  divisions  lumbar  reg-ions  :  lastly, 
the  name  of  hypogastrium  is  given  to  the  middle  division  of  the  hypogastric, 
hypogastric  region,  whilst  its  sides  are  called  iliac  regions.  ipac  regions. 

By  means  of  these  arbitrary  divisions,  tlie  position  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  tbe  respective  organs  contained  in  the  abdomen  may  be 
fixed  with  exactness  ;  this  result,  which  is  useful  in  physiology,  is 
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Sides  of  the 
abdomen. 


Still  more  so  in  medicine.  Above,  the  abdomen  is  separated  from 
the  breast  by  the  diaphragm,  a  muscle  disposed  in  form  of  a  vault, 
the  contraction  of  which  has  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  contained  in  the  abdomen.  The 
circumference  of  the  diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  Jalse  ribs  and 
the  vertebral  column.  In  its  state  of  relaxation  its  centre  rises  to 
the  level  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  true  rib  :  the  result  of  this  is,  that 
the  instant  the  muscle  is  contracted  with  energy,  it  causes  a  very 
considerable  diminution  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  compresses  all 
the  organs  that  it  contains,  and  distends  the  soft  parts,  that  in  other 
respects  form  its  sides. 

The  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  formed  by  the  pelvis,  the 
immovable  bones  of  which  support  the  weight  of  a  part  of  the  vis¬ 
cera,  serve  as  an  insertion  to  the  muscles,  and  do  not  yield,  except 
very  rarely,  to  the  variations  of  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  the  space  comprehended  between  the 
coccyx,  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  and  the  arch  of  \he  pubis, 
is  filled  only  with  soft  parts,  and  particularly  by  the  ischio-coccy^ 
geal  muscles,  the  levator  ani,  and  the  external  sphincter. 

In  front,  and  laterally,  the  parietes  are  formed  by  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  muscles.  These  muscles,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  con¬ 
tribute  powerfully  to  the  different  motions  and  attitudes  of  the 
trunk,  have  also  an  action  in  digestion,  generation,  &c. 

Amongst  the  muscles,  those  that  are  large  and  situated  upon 
the  sides  are  intended  to  compress  the  abdomen,  and  the  viscera 
contained  in  it.  The  long  muscles  situated  anteriorly,  are  gene¬ 
rally  opposed  to  the  first.  They  resist  their  action,  and  they  are 
capable,  in  certain  cases,  of  augmenting  the  dimensions  of  the 
abdomen,  and  diminishing  the  pressure  which  the  viscera  support. 

From  the  sternal  appendix  to  the  pubis  there  exists  a  fibrous 
cord,  by  the  crossing  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles  : 
it  is  the  linea  alba  of  anatomists  ;  its  uses  will  be  explained  else¬ 
where.  The  muscles  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen  are  generally  directed  by  the  will ;  but  there  are 
also  other  circumstances  in  which  they  enter  instinctively  into 
contraction,  and  then  they  have  an  energy  superior  to  that  which 
they  exhibit  in  ordinary  cases. 
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Action  of  the  stomach  upon  aliments. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  only  the  physical  actions  of  the  digestive 
organs  upon  food  ;  chemical  alterations  will  now  present  them¬ 
selves  to  our  examination.  In  the  stomach  the  food  is  transformed 
into  a  matter  proper  to  animals,  which  is  named  chyme  ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  treating  of  the  phenomena  that  its  formation  presents,  we  will 
say  a  few  words  of  the  stomach  itself. 

Of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  is  intermediate  to  the  oesophagus  and  the  duode-  of  sto- 
num ;  it  occupies  in  the  abdomen  the  epigastrium^  and  a  part  of 
the  left  hypochondriiim  ;  its  form,  though  vaiiable,  is  generally  that 
of  a  conoid,  bent  upon  itself. 

The  left  half  of  the  stomach  has  always  larger  dimensions  than 
the  right ;  and  as  these  halves  act  a  different  part  in  the  formation 
of  chyme,  I  think  it  useful  to  call  the  one  the  splenic  part,  be¬ 
cause  it  rests  upon  the  spleen,  and  the  other  part  pyloric,  because 
it  corresponds  to  the  pylorus.  These  parts  are  most  generally 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  particular  contraction. 

The  stomach  being  intended  for  the  accumulation  of  food  in 
its  cavity,  it  is  evident  that  its  dimensions,  its  situation  in  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  its  relations  with  the  neighbouring  organs,  ought  to 
suffer  great  variations. 

This  organ  has  two  orifices ;  the  one  corresponds  to  the  ceso-  Orifices  of  the 

«  1*  7  *  c*  .7  1  StOlTlclcll* 

phagus ;  it  is  the  cardiac  or  cesopkagean  oniice  :  the  other  com- 
municates  with  the  small  intestine  ;  it  is  called  the  intestinal  orifice, 
or  pylorus. 

The  three  membranes  or  tunics  that  compose  the  stomach,  pre-  structure  of 

,  „  ITT  •  •  r  ^  •  •  PI  stomach. 

sent  the  most  tavourable  disposition  tor  the  variations  ot  volume 
necessary  to  that  organ. 

The  most  external,  or  peritoneal^  is  formed  of  two  plates  which 
adhere  very  slightly  to  the  viscera  ;  it  is  continued,  without  uniting^, 
along  their  sides,  where  these  plates  form  the  omenta^  the  extent  of 
which  is  consequently  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  volume  of  the  stomach. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  of  a  whitish  red,  and 
marbled  ;  it  presents  a  great  number  of  irregular  folds,  situated 
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along  tlie  inferior  and  superior  borders  of  the  organ  ;  they  are  also 
seen  at  its  splenic  extremity :  they  are  more  numerous  and  marked, 
in  proportion  as  the  stomach  is  more  pressed  together.  No  part 
of  the  mucous  digestive  membrane  presents  villosities  so  abundant 
and  fine  as  that  of  the  stomach.  It  is  commonly  covered  vrith  a 
mucous  matter  adhering  to  its  surface,  particularly  in  the  splenic 
extremity.  It  contains  many  follicles,  but  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
mark  that  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  'pyloric  portion  ;  there  are 
a  certain  number  seen  near  the  cardiac  orifice  ;  they  are  very  rare 
in  the  rest  of  the  membrane. 

Pyloric  valve.  At  the  pyloi’us,  the  mucous  membrane  forms  a  circular  fold, 
called  the  pyloric  naive,  A  fibrous  dense  tissue  is  found  between 
its  plates,  called  by  some  authors  the  pyloric  muscle. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  stomach  is  very  thin.  Its  circular 
and  longitudinal  fibres  are  separated  from  one  another,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  splenic  part.  This  separation  augments  or  diminishes 
with  the  volume  of  the  stomach. 

Vessels  and  Few  of  the  oi’gans  receive  so  much  blood  as  the  stomach  ;  four 

nerves  of  the  .  i  •  i 

stomach.  arteries,  three  of  which  are  very  considerable,  are  destined  exclu¬ 
sively  to  it. 

Its  nerves  are  not  less  numerous ;  they  are  composed  of  the 
eighth  pair,  and  a  great  many  filaments  proceeding  from  the  solar 
plexus  of  the  great  sympathetic. 

Accumulation  of  food  in  the  stomach. 

Accumulation  Before  sliowing  the  changes  that  the  food  undergfoes  in  the 

stomach.  stomach,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  phenomena  of  their  accumu¬ 
lation  in  this  viscus,  as  well  as  the  local  and  general  effects  that 
result  from  it. 

The  first  mouthfuls  of  food  swallowed  are  easily  lodged  in  the 
stomach.  This  organ  is  not  much  compressed  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  viscera ;  its  sides  separate  easily,  and  give  way  to  the  force 
which  presses  the  alimentary  bolus;  but  its  distention  becomes 
more  difficult  in  proportion  as  new  food  arrives,  for  this  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  pressing  together  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the 
extension  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  This  accumulation  takes 
place  particularly  towards  the  right  extremity  and  the  middle  part  : 
the  pyloric  half  gives  way  with  more  difficulty. 
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Whilst  the  stomach  is  distended,  its  form,  its  relations,  and 
even  its  positions  undergo  alterations  :  in  place  of  being  flattened 
on  its  aspects,  of  occupying  only  the  epigastrium  and  a  part  of  the 
left  hypochondriiim,  it  assumes  a  round  form;  its  great  blind  sac 
is  thrust  into  this  liypochondrium^  and  fills  it  almost  completely ; 
the  greater  curvature  descends  towards  the  umbilicus,  particularly 
on  the  left  side  ;  the  pylorus  alone,  fixed  by  a  fold  of  the  perito¬ 
neum^  preserves  its  motion  and  its  relations  with  the  surrounding 
parts.  On  account  of  the  resistance  which  the  vertebral  column 
presents  behind,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  cannot  dis¬ 
tend  itself  on  that  side  :  for  that  reason  this  viscus  is  wholly  car¬ 
ried  forward ;  and  as  the  pylorus  and  the  oesophagus  cannot  be 
displaced  in  this  direction,  it  makes  a  motion  of  rotation,  by  which 
its  great  curve  is  directed  a  little  forward ;  its  posterior  aspect 
inclines  downwards,  and  its  superior  upwards. 

Though  it  undergoes  these  changes  of  position  and  relation,  it  changes  that 

tclkc  pl3<C0  114 

nevertheless  preserves  the  recurved  conoid  form  which  is  proper  to  abdomen 

1  i  i  by  distention 

it.  This  effect  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  three  tunics 
contribute  to  its  dilatation.  The  two  plates  of  the  serous  mem¬ 
brane  separate  and  give  place  to  the  stomach.  The  muscular  layer 
suffers  a  real  distention  ;  its  fibres  are  prolonged,  but  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peculiar  form  of  the  stomach.  Lastly,  the  mucous 
membrane  gives  way,  particularly  in  the  points  where  tbe  folds 
are  multiplied.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  are  found  particu¬ 
larly  along  the  larger  curve,  as  well  as  at  the  splenic  extremity. 

The  dilatation  of  the  stomach  alone  produces  very  important 
changes  in  the  abdomen.  The  total  volume  of  this  cavity  aug¬ 
ments  ;  the  belly  juts  out ;  the  abdominal  viscera  are  compressed 
with  greater  force  ;  often  the  necessity  of  passing  urine,  or  feces, 
is  felt.  The  diaphragm  is  pressed  towards  the  breast,  it  descends 
with  some  difficulty ;  thence  the  motions  of  respiration,  and  the 
phenomena  which  depend  on  it,  are  more  incommoded,  such  as 
speech,  singing,  &c. 

In  certain  cases,  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  be  carried 
so  far  that  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  painfully  distended,  and 
respiration  becomes  difficult. 

'Fo  produce  such  effects,  the  contraction  of  tlie  oesophagus,  influence  of 

^  ^  ^  °  contrac- 

which  presses  the  food  in  the  stomach,  must  be  very  energetic, 

We  have  remarked  above  the  considerable  thickness  of  the 
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cular  layer  of  this  canal,  and  the  gi’eat  number  of  nerves  wliich 
go  to  it ;  nothing  less  than  this  disposition  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  force  with  which  the  food  distends  the  stomach.  For  more 
certainty,  the  finger  has  only  to  be  introduced  into  the  oesophagus 
of  an  animal  by  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  the  force  of  the  contraction 
would  be  found  striking. 

But  if  the  food  exerts  so  marked  an  influence  upon  the  sides  of 
the  stomach  and  abdomen,  they  ought  themselves  to  suffer  a 
proportionate  re-action,  and  tend  to  escape  by  the  two  openings  of 
the  stomach.  Why  does  this  effect  not  take  place  ?  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  said  that  the  cardia  and  pylorus  become  shut ;  but  I  do 
not  find  that  this  phenomenon  has  been  submitted  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  researches.  Here  is  what  my  own  experiments  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  respect. 

Cause  which  The  alternate  motion  of  the  ossopha^us  prevents  the  return  of 

prevents  the  ...  i  o  i 

food  from  be-  the  food  into  this  cavity.  The  more  the  stomach  is  distended, 

mg  pressed 

!e^opha»us^^  Contraction  becomes  the  more  intense  and  prolonged,  and  re¬ 
laxation  of  shorter  duration.  Its  contraction  generally  coincides 
with  the  instant  of  inspiration,  when  the  stomach  is  most  forcibly 
compressed.  Its  relaxation  ordinarily  happens  at  the  instant  of 
expiration. 

We  may  have  an  idea  of  this  mechanism  by  laying  bare  the 
stomach  of  a  dog,  and  endeavouring  to  make  the  food  pass  into 
the  oesophagus  by  compressing  the  stomach  with  both  hands.  It 
will  be  nearly  impossible  to  succeed,  whatever  force  is  used,  if  it 
is  not  done  at  the  instant  when  the  oesophagus  is  contracted : 
but  the  passage  will  take  place,  in  a  certain  degree  of  itself,  if  the 
stomach  is  compressed  at  the  instant  of  relaxation. 

food^dws  resistance  that  the  pylorus  presents  to  the  passage  of  the 

aliments  is  of  another  kind.  In  living  animals,  whether  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  empty  or  full,  this  opening  is  habitually  shut,  by  the  con¬ 
striction  of  its  fibrous  ring,  and  the  contraction  of  its  circulai*  fibres. 
There  is  frequently  seen  another  constriction  in  the  stomach,  at 
the  distance  of  one  or  two  inches,  Avhich  appears  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  food  from  reaching  the  pylorus  ;  we  perceive,  also,  irre¬ 
gular  and  peristaltic  contractions,  which  commence  at  the  duode¬ 
num,  and  are  continued  into  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  press  the  food  towards  the  splenic  part. 
Besides,  should  the  pylorus  not  be  naturally  shut,  the  food  would 
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have  little  tendency  to  enter  it,  for  it  only  endeavours  to  escape 
into  a  place  where  the  pressure  is  less ;  and  this  would  be  equally 
great  in  the  small  intestine  as  in  the  stomach,  since  it  is  distri¬ 
buted  almost  equally  over  all  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Amongst  the  number  of  phenomena  produced  by  the  food  in  the  other  pheno- 

o  i  1  mena  regard- 

stomach,  there  are  several  whose  existence,  though  generally 
mitted,  does  not  appear  sufficiently  demonstrated  :  such  is  the  di- 
minution  of  the  volume  of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  liver,  of  the  omenta,  &c. ;  such  is  also  a  motion  of  the  stomach, 
called  by  authors  peristole,  which  presides  over  the  reception 
of  the  food,  and  distributes  it  equally,  by  exerting  upon  it  a  gentle 
pressure,  so  that  its  dilatation,  far  from  being  a  passive  pheno¬ 
menon,  must  be  essentially  active.  I  have  frequently  opened 
animals  whose  stomachs  were  filled  with  food,  I  have  examined 
the  bodies  of  executed  persons  a  short  time  after  death,  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  favourable  to  these  assertions. 

The  accumulation  of  food  in  the  stomach  is  accompanied  by  internal  sensii^. 

^  tioiis  whieh 

many  sensations,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  account: — 
first,  it  is  an  agreeable  feeling,  or  the  pleasure  of  a  want  satisfied,  ti^^^tomach"^ 
Hunger  is  appeased  by  degrees ;  the  general  weakness  that  ac¬ 
companied  it  is  replaced  by  an  active  state,  and  a  feeling  of  new 
force.  If  the  introduction  of  food  is  continued,  we  experience  a 
sensation  of  fulness  and  satiety,  which  indicates  that  the  stomach 
is  sufficiently  replenished ;  and  if,  contrary  to  this  instinctive  in¬ 
formation,  we  still  persist  to  make  use  of  food,  disgust  and  nausea 
quickly  arrive,  and  they  are  very  soon  followed  by  vomiting.  These 
different  impressions  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  volume  of  the 
aliments  alone.  Every  thing  being  equal  in  other  respects,  food 
very  nutritive  occasions  more  promptly  the  feeling  of  satiety.  A 
substance  which  is  not  very  nourishing  does  not  easily  calm  hunger, 
though  it  is  taken  in  great  quantity. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  then,  is  endow^ed  with 
considerable  sensibility,  since  it  distinguishes  the  nature  of  sub¬ 
stances  which  come  in  contact  with  it.  This  property  is  very 
strongly  marked  if  an  irritating  poisonous  substance  is  swallowed  : 
intolerable  pain  is  then  felt.  We  also  know  that  the  stomach  is 
sensible  to  the  temperature  of  food. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  presence  of  aliments  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  causes  great  excitement,  from  the  redness  of  the  mucous 
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membrane,  from  tlie  quantity  of  fluid  it  secretes,  and  the  volume  of 
tlie  vessels  directed  there ;  but  this  is  favourable  to  chymification. 
This  excitement  of  the  stomach  influences  the  general  state  of  the 
functions,  as  we  will  notice  farther  on. 

The  time  that  the  aliments  remain  in  the  stomach  is  consider¬ 
able,  generally  several  hours  ;  it  is  during  this  stay  that  they  are 
transformed  into  chyme. 

We  shall  study  the  phenomena  of  this  transformation,  upon 
which  we  have  only  very  incomplete  data. 


Changes  of  the  aliments  in  the  stomach. 


Of  chyme. 


Experiments 
upon  the  for¬ 
mation  of 
dryme. 


It  is  more  than  an  hour  before  food  suffers  any  apparent 
change  in  the  stomach,  more  than  what  results  from  the  perspira¬ 
tory  and  mucous  fluids  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  which  are 
continually  renewed. 

The  stomach  is  uniformly  distended  during  tliis  time  ;  but  the 
whole  extent  of  the  pyloric  portion  afterwards  contracts,  particu¬ 
larly  that  nearest  the  splenic  portion,  into  which  the  food  is  press¬ 
ed.  Afterwards  there  is  nothing  found  in  the  pyloric  portion  but 
chyme,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  unchanged  food. 

But  what  is  understood  by  chyme  ?  The  best  authors  have 
agreed  to  consider  it  as  a  homogeneous  substance,  pultaceous, 
greyish,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  insipid,  slightly  acid,  and  preserving 
some  of  the  properties  of  food.  This  description  leaves  much 
to  be  explained.  In  fact,  when  has  the  chyme  been  seen  with 
these  characters?  What  sort  of  food  was  made  use  of?  There  is 
no  mention  made  of  this,  and  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  important 

I 

consideration.  i 

I 

I  thought  that  new  experiments  on  this  subject  might  be  use-  j 
ful ;  I  cannot  consider  here  all  the  details  of  those  I  have  made,  | 
but  I  will  notice  their  most  important  results.  i 

A.  There  are  as  many  sorts  of  chyme  as  there  are  different  sorts  j 
of  food,  if  we  judge  by  the  colour,  consistence,  appearance,  &c.  ; 
as  we  may  easily  ascertain,  by  giving  different  simple  alimentary 
substances  to  dogs  to  eat,  and  killing  them  during  the  operation  of 
digestion.  I  have  frequently  found  the  same  result  in  man,  in  the 
dead  bodies  of  criminals,  or  persons  dead  by  accident. 
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B.  substances  are  generally  more  easily  atid  completely 
changed  than  vegetable  substances.  It  frequently  happens  that 
these  last  traverse  the  whole  intestinal  canal  without  changing  their 
apparent  properties.  I  have  frequently  seen  in  the  rectum,  and  in 
the  small  intestine,  the  vegetables  which  are  used  in  soup,  spinage, 
sorrel,  &c.,  which  had  preserved  the  most  part  of  their  properties  : 
their  colour  alone  appeared  sensibly  changed  by  the  contact  of 
bile. 

Chyme  is  formed  particularly  in  the  pyloric  portion.  The  ali¬ 
ments  appear  to  be  introduced  slowly  into  it,  and  during  the  time 
they  remain  they  undergo  transformation.  I  believe,  however,  that 
I  have  observed  frequently  chymous  matter  at  the  surface  of 
the  mass  of  aliments  which  fill  the  splenic  portion  ;  but  the 
aliments  in  general  preserve  their  properties  in  this  part  of  the 
stomach. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  why  the  pyloric  portion  is  better  Experiments 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  chyme  than  the  rest  of  the  stomach ;  mation  of 

^  ^  ^  chyme. 

perhaps  the  great  number  of  follicles  that  are  seen  in  it  mo¬ 
dify  the  quantity  or  nature  of  the  fluid  that  is  there  secreted. 

The  transformation  of  alimentary  substances  into  chyme  takes 
place  generally  from  the  superficies  to  the  centre.  At  the  surface 
of  portions  of  food  swallowed,  there  is  formed  a  soft  layer  easily  to 
be  detached.  The  substances  seem  to  be  attacked  and  coiToded 
by  a  re-agent  capable  of  dissolving  them.  The  white  of  a  hard 
egg,  for  instance,  becomes  in  a  little  time  as  if  plunged  in  vine¬ 
gar,  or  in  a  solution  of  potass.  If  the  alimentary  substance  is  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  stratum,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  digestible,  we  see  the 
solution  take  place  in  the  cavity  within,  whilst  the  shell  or  exter¬ 
nal  layer  remains  untouched. 

C.  Whatever  is  the  alimentary  substance  employed,  chyme 
has  always  a  sharp  odour  and  taste,  and  reddens  paper  coloured 
with  turnsol. 

D.  There  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas  found  in  the  stomach  Gas  contained 

X  .  ^  in  the  stomach 

sometimes  none  exists.  Gene- during  the  for. 

.  mation  of  the 

rally  it  forms  a  small  bubble  at  the  superior  part  of  the  splenic  chyme, 
portion.  Once  only  in  the  body  of  a  criminal  a  short  time  after 
death,  I  gathered  with  proper  precautions  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
be  analyzed.  M.  Chevreul  found  it  composed  of. 


during  the  formation  of  chyme  ; 
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Oxygen, . .11 ‘00 

Carbonic  acid, . 

Pure  hydrogen, .  3 ‘5  5 

Azote, . 71*45 

Total, . . . . 100-00 


There  is  rarely  any  gas  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog.  We  can¬ 
not  then  believe,  with  Professor  Chaussier,  that  we  swallow  a 
bubble  of  air  at  every  motion  of  deglutition,  which  is  pressed  into 
the  stomach  by  the  alimentary  bolus.  Were  it  so,  there  ought  to 
be  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  this  organ  after  a  meal : 
now  the  contrary  is  distinctly  visible. 

E.  There  is  never  a  great  quantity  of  chyme  accumulated  in  the 
pyloric  portion  ;  the  most  that  I  have  seen  in  it  was  scarcely  equal 
in  volume  to  two  or  three  ounces  of  water.  The  contraction  of 
the  stomach  appears  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  production  of 
chyme.  The  following  is  what  I  have  observed  in  this  respect. 

Motions  of  the  After  having  been  some  time  immovable,  the  extremity  of  the 

stomach  dur-  ,  i  i  • 

ingtiie  forma- duodenum  contracts,  the  pylorus  and  the  pyloric  portion  contract 

tion  of  chyme.  ^  ^  i  i 

also  ;  this  motion  presses  the  chyme  towards  the  splenic  por¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  afterwards  presses  it  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  is, 
after  being  distended,  and  having  permitted  the  chyme  to  enter 
again  into  its  cavity,  the  pyloric  portion  contracts  from  left  to 
right,  and  directs  the  chyme  towards  the  duodenum,  which  im¬ 
mediately  passes  the  pylorus  and  enters  the  intestines. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times, 
but  it  stops  to  begin  again,  after  a  certain  time.  When  the  stomach 
contains  much  food,  this  motion  is  limited  to  the  parts  of  the  or¬ 
gan  nearest  the  pylorus ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  empty, 
the  motion  extends  farther,  and  is  seen  even  in  the  splenic  portion, 
when  the  stomach  is  almost  entirely  empty.  It  generally  becomes 
more  strong  about  the  end  of  chymification.  Some  persons  have 
a  distinct  feeling  of  it  at  this  moment. 

Uses  of  the  pyloi'us  has  been  made  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 

pylorus.  passage  of  the  chyme  from  the  stomach  to  the  intestine.  It 
judges,  they  say,  of  the  chymification  of  the  food  ;  it  opens  to 
those  kinds  that  have  the  required  qualities,  and  shuts  against  those 
that  have  not.  However,  as  we  daily  observe  substances  not  diges¬ 
tible  traverse  it  easily,  such  as  stones  of  cherries,  it  is  added,  that 
becoming  accustomed  to  a  substance  not  chyrnified,  which  pre- 
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sents  itself  repeatedly,  it  at  last  opens  a  passage.  These  considera¬ 
tions,  consecrated  in  a  certain  degree  by  the  word  pylorus,  a  por¬ 
ter,  may  please  the  fancy,  but  they  are  purely  hypothetical.* 

F.  All  the  alimentary  substances  are  not  transformed  into 
chyme  with  the  same  promptitude. 

In  general,  fatty  matters,  tendons,  cartilages,  concrete  albumen,  Experimetits 
mucilaginous  and  sweet  vegetables,  resist  more  the  action  of  the 
stomach  than  caseous,  fibrinous,  glutinous  substances.  Some  sub- 
stances  appear  refractory ;  such  as  bones,  the  epidermis  of  fruits, 
their  stones,  and  whole  seeds,  &c.  Yet  there  are  well  established 
facts,  which  prove  that  the  stomach  of  man  dissolves  bone. 

G.  In  determining  the  digestibility  of  food,  the  volume  of  the 
portions  swallowed  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  T  have  often 
obser\5ed  that  the  largest  pieces,  of  whatever  nature,  remained 
longest  in  the  stomach  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  substance  which  is  not 
digestible,  if  it  is  very  small,  such  as  grape  stones,  does  not  rest 
in  the  stomach,  but  passes  quickly  with  the  chyme  into  the  intes¬ 
tine. 

With  respect  to  facility  and  quickness  of  the  formation  of 
chyme,  it  is  different  in  every  different  individual. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  made  various  experiments  upon  the  diges-  Remarks 
tibility  of  several  substances.  He  gave  to  dogs  a  determinate  quan-  mltioii^of 
tity  of  pork,  mutton,  veal,  and  beef,  preserving  a  register  of  the  figure 
of  the  pieces  swallowed,  and  of  the  order  of  their  introduction  into  the 
stomach.  Opening  the  animals  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  and 


*  The  pylorus  enjoys  so  few  of  the  imaginary  attributes  with  which  it  has  been 
clothed,  that  in  certain  animals,  the  intestinal  extremity  of  the  stomach  is  never 
shut.  This  is  the  case  with  the  horse  ;  his  pylorus  is  always  widely  open,  and 
therefore  the  aliments  rest  but  a  short  while  in  that  viscus,  and  become  only  slight¬ 
ly  changed  in  it.  The  true  pylorus  of  the  horse  is  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach ;  its  use  appears  to  be  to  oppose  itself  to  the  return  of  aliments  and 
drink  into  the  oesophagus.  If  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  free  communication  of 
the  stomach  with  the  intestines,  we  shall  never  comprehend  how  the  stomach  of 
the  horse,  which  in  its  greatest  extension  can  contain  scarcely  25  pints  of  water, 
may  nevertheless  receive,  in  a  very  short  time,  voluminous  masses  of  hay  and 
liquid  ;  a  bottle  of  hay,  and  50  pints  of  water,  for  instance.  The  phenomenon 
of  digestion,  in  the  horse,  appears  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  the  whole  in¬ 
testinal  canal,  and  even  in  the  large  intestine.  This  last  circumstance  merits  parti¬ 
cular  attention,  and  a  special  investigation. 
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collecting  with  care  what  remained  in  the  stomach,  he  ascertained 
that  pork  was  the  substance  most  rapidly  digested,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  mutton,  then  veal,  and  lastly  beef,  which  seemed  to  him 
the  least  digestible  of  all.  In  some  cases  the  pork  and  mutton 
had  entirely  disappeared,  when  the  beef  remained  still  untouched. 

Sir  A.  Cooper’s  found,  bv  Other  experiments,  that  fish  and  cheese  are  also 

experiments.  '  j  r  ^ 

very  digestible  substances.  Potato  is  a  degree  less  so  :  the  skin 
which  covers  it  passes  into  the  duodenum  without  change.  He 
also  tried  some  experiments  with  the  same  substance,  prepared  in 
dififerent  ways,  and  he  found  that  boiled  veal  is  two  thirds  more 
digestible  than  the  same  substance  roasted.  Divers  other  sub¬ 
stances  were  also  submitted  to  the  same  experiments,  and  he  found 
that  muscular  flesh  was  sooner  digested  than  skin,  skin  a  little 
sooner  than  cartilage,  cartilage  sooner  than  tendon,  tendon  than 
bone.  With  respect  to  the  last,  he  found  that  the  scapula  was 
the  most  digestible ;  1 00  parts  of  that  bone  were  digested  in  six 
hours,  while  only  30  parts  of  the  os  femoris  were  consumed  in  the 
same  space  of  time. — Scudamore  on  Gout,  p.  509,  2d  ed. 

It  is  evident,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  to  fix  the  necessary 
time  for  the  chymification  of  ail  the  food  contained  in  the  stomach, 
we  ought  to  take  into  account  their  quantity,  their  chemical  na¬ 
ture,  the  manner  in  which  mastication  acts  upon  them,  and 
the  individual  disposition.  However,  in  four  or  five  hours  after 
an  ordinary  meal,  the  transformation  of  the  whole  food  into  chyme 
is  generally  effected. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  that  food  undergoes  in 
the  stomach  is  unknown.  It  is  not  because  there  have  been  no 
attempts  at  different  periods  to  give  explanations  of  them  more  or 

Systems  of  less  plausible.  The  ancient  philosophers  said  that  food  be- 

cligestion.  .  ,  ^ 

came  putrified  in  the  stomach  ;  Hippocrates  attributed  the  diges¬ 
tive  process  to  coction ;  Galen  assigned  to  the  stomach,  attractive, 
retentive,  concoctive,  expulsive  faculties,  and  by  their  help  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  digestion.  The  doctrine  of  Galen  reigned  in 
the  schools  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
was  attacked  and  overturned  by  the  fermenting  chemists,  who 
established  in  the  stomach  an  efferxjescence,  a  particular  fermenta¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  which  the  food  was  macerated,  dissolved,  pre¬ 
cipitated,  S^c, 

This  system  was  not  long  in  repute  ;  it  was  replaced  by  ideas 
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much  less  reasonable.  Digestion  was  supposed  to  be  only  a  tri¬ 
turation,  a  bruising  performed  by  the  stomach ;  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  little  worms  was  supposed  to  attack  and  divide  the 
food.  Boerhaave  thought  he  had  found  the  truth  by  combining 
the  different  opinions  that  had  reigned  before  him.  Haller  did  not 
follow  the  ideas  of  his  master ;  he  considered  digestion  to  be  a  simple 
maceration.  He  knew  that  vegetable  and  animal  matters  plunged 
into  water  are  soon  covered  with  a  soft  homogeneous  layer ;  he 
believed  that  the  food  underwent  a  like  change,  by  macerating  in 
the  saliva  and  fluids  secreted  by  the  stomach. 

If  these  different  systems  are  treated  with  the  severe  logic  which 
ought  henceforward  to  reign  in  physiology,  we  can  see  nothing  in 
them  but  the  necessity  of  our  satisfying  the  imagination,  and 
forming  theories,  however  illusory,  of  things  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  In  fact,  was  it  a  great  advance  to  say^  that  digestion 
was  a  coction,  a  fermentation,  a  maceration,  &c.  ?  No  ;  for  there 
was  no  precise  sense  attached  to  these  words. 

Reaumur  and  Spallanzani  did  not  follow  this  plan.  They  made  Experiments 
experiments  on  animals,  and  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  an-  and  Spallan- 
cient  systems  ;  they  showed  that  food,  contained  in  hollow  metal- formanou  of 
lie  balls  pierced  with  holes,  was  digested  the  same  as  if  it  was  fi’ee 
in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  They  proved  that  the  stomach  con¬ 
tains  a  particular  fluid,  which  they  call  gastric  juice,  and  that  this 
fluid  was  the  principal  agent  of  digestion ;  but  they  much  exagge¬ 
rated  its  properties,  and  they  were  mistaken  when  they  thought  to 
have  explained  digestion  by  considering  it  as  a  solution  ;  because 
by  not  explaining  this  solution,  they  did  not  account  for  the  changes 
of  food  in  the  stomach. 

Instead  of  stopping  to  explain  or  refute  these  various  hypothe-  Reflections 
ses,  which  are  found  in  all  the  different  works  on  this  subiect,mationof°^ 

chyme. 

we  shall  make  the  following  reflections  upon  the  formation  of 
chyme. 

In  the  formation  of  chyme,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  1st,  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  food  is  found  in  the  stomach ;  2d, 
the  chemical  nature  of  it. 

The  circumstances  affecting  the  food  in  the  stomach  during  its 
stay  there  are  not  numerous  :  1st,  it  suffers  a  pressure  more  or 
less  strong,  either  from  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  or  from  those  of 
the  stomach  ;  2d,  the  whole  is  entirely  moved  by  the  motions  of 
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respiration  ;  Sd,  it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  100  to  104  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit ;  4th,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  saliva, 
and  of  the  mucus  proceeding  from  the  mouth  and  oesophagus,  as 
well  as  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto¬ 
mach. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  this  fluid  is  slightly  viscous,  that  it 
contains  much  water,  mucus,  salts,  with  a  base  of  soda  and  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  a  portion  of  the  lactic  acid  of  M.  Berzelius. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  food,  we  have  already  seen  how 
variable  it  is,  since  all  the  immediate  principles,  animal  or  ve¬ 
getable,  may  be  carried  into  the  stomach  in  different  forms  and 
proportions,  and  serve  usefully  in  the  formation  of  chyme. 

Now,  making  allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  stomach,  shall  we  be  able 
to  account  for  the  known  phenomena  of  the  formation  of  chyme  ? 
Tlie  temperature  of  100  to  104  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
pressure  and  agitation  that  the  food  sustains,  cannot  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  principal  cause  of  its  transformation  into  chyme  ;  it 
is  probable  that  they  only  co-operate  in  this ;  the  action  of  the 
saliva  and  that  of  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  stomach  remain  ;  but 
according  to  the  known  composition  of  saliva,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  it  can  attack,  and  change  the  nature  of,  the  food ;  at  most, 
it  can  only  serve  to  divide,  or  imbibe  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
separate  its  particles  :  *  It  must  then  be  the  action  of  the  fluid 
formed  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  appears 
certain  that  this  fluid,  in  acting  chemically  upon  the  alimentary 
substances,  dissolves  them  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre. 

To  produce  a  palpable  proof  of  this  with  the  fluid  of  which  we 
speak,  there  have  been  attempts  made  to  produce  what  is  called 
in  physiology,  since  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani,  artificial  diges- 
tionsy  that  is,  after  having  macerated  food,  it  is  mixed  with  gas¬ 
tric  juice,  and  then  exposed  in  a  tube,  or  any  other  vessel,  to  a 
temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  stomach.  Spallanzani  advanced 


*  M.  Krimer  held  in  his  mouth,  a  portion  of  about  a  dram  in  weight,  for  three 
hours.  After  this  period  the  morsel  became  white  upon  the  surface,  and  had  aug¬ 
mented  in  weight  12  grains,  llie  same  physiologist  is  of  opinion  that  the  tears 
contribute  to  digestion,  and  flow,  by  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  mouth,  down  as  far 
as  the  stomach. —  Versuch  eincr  Ph^siologie  des  Blules,  Leipsic,  1823. 
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that  these  digestions  succeeded,  and  that  the  food  was  reduced  to 
chyme  ;  but,  according  to  the  researches  of  M.  de  Montegre,  it 
appears  that  they  are  not ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  sub¬ 
stances  employed  undergo  no  alteration  analogous  to  chymifica- 
tion  :  this  is  agreeable  to  experiments  made  by  Reaumur.  But 
because  the  gastric  juice  does  not  dissolve  food  when  put  with 
it  into  a  tube,  we  ought  not  to  conclude,  like  some  persons, 
that  the  same  fluid  cannot  dissolve  the  food  when  it  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach ;  the  circumstances  are  indeed  far  from  beina* 
the  same  :  in  the  stomach,  the  temperature  is  constant,  the  food 
is  pressed  and  agitated,  and  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice  are  con¬ 
stantly  renewed  ;  as  soon  as  the  chyme  is  formed,  it  is  carried 
away  and  pressed  into  the  duodenum.  Nothing  of  this  takes 
place  in  the  tube  or  vase  which  contains  the  food  mixed  with 
gastric  juice  ;  therefore,  the  want  of  success  in  artificial  digestions 
proves  nothing  which  tends  to  explain  the  formation  of  chyme,  by 
the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  same  fluid  can  act  in  a  similar  Reflections  on 

,  .  «  , .  ,  .  ,  the  formation 

manner  upon  the  great  variety  ot  alimentary  substances,  animal  of  chyme, 
and  vegetable  ?  The  state  of  organic  chemistry  does  not  permit 
us  to  answer  this  query  ;  but  of  all  the  agents  dissolving  animal 
matter,  acetic  acid  is  that  which  would  appear  most  completely  to 
fulfil  this  condition  :  for,  if  we  take  a  portion  of  each  of  these  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  submit  them  together  or  separately  to  the  action 
of  acetic  acid,  they  will  all  be  dissolved. 

Generally  speaking,  the  action  by  which  chyme  is  formed  pre¬ 
vents  the  re-action  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  food  upon 
each  other ;  but  this  effort  takes  place  only  in  good  digestions  ; 
in  imperfect  digestion,  fermentation,  and  even  putrefaction,  may 
take  place  :  this  may  be  suspected  by  the  great  quantity  of  inodo-  * 
rous  gases  that  are  developed  in  certain  cases,  and  the  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen  which  is  disengaged  in  others..  Sometimes  these 
gases  produce  a  singular  effect  during  sleep  :  they  ascend  into  the 
(esophagus,  distend  it,  compress  the  heart  upon  its  posterior  aspect, 
and  thus  disturb  circulation,  by  producing  a  most  fatiguing 
anxiety.  I  know  a  pei’son  who  liberates  himself  from  these  gases : 
by  inserting  a  finger  into  the  pharynx,  he  lays  open  that  canal, 
and  thus  permits  the  gas  contained  in  the  (esophagus  to  proceed 
from  it  with  a  sort  of  explosion. 

R 
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The  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  have  long  been  considered  to 
direct  the  act  of  chymification :  in  fact,  if  these  nerves  are  cut,  or 
tied  in  the  neck,  the  matters  introduced  into  the  stomach,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  undergo  no  alteration,  but  what  is  much  less  than  what  would 
have  taken  place,  had  the  nerves  remained  entire.  This  effect  is 
more  readily  remarked  in  herbivorous  animals,  and  has  been 
observed  with  a  great  deal  of  care  by  M.  Dupuy,  professor  in 
the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort. 

Influence  of  The  difficulty  or  diminution  of  gastric  digestion  in  this  case 

theeighth  i  i  i  i  v  •  •  •  r  xU 

pair  of  nerves  appeared  to  depend  upon  the  diminution,  or  recession,  oi  the  se- 

upon  the  for-  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

chyme  cretion  of  gastric  juice.  But  it  has  been  concluded  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  manner,  that  the  division  of  the  eighth  pair  abolished  the  chy- 
mific  power  of  the  stomach. 

This  consequence  appears  to  me  too  extensive ;  for  the  section 
of  the  eighth  pair  induces  so  much  disorder  in  the  respiration,  so 
much  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  that  it  might 
easily  happen  that  this  derangement  of  digestion  is  merely  the  effect 
of  the  disorder  produced  in  the  respiration  and  circulation.  (See 
the  injluence  of  the  eighth  'pair  upon  respiration.) 

In  order  to  remove  this  objection,  I  divided  these  nerves,  not  in 
the  neck,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  but  in  the  thorax,  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  diaphragm. 

To  effect  this  section,  I  cut  through  one  of  the  sternal  ribs,  tied 
the  intercostal  artery,  and,  introducing  my  finger  into  the  chest, 
I  raised  the  oesophagus,  and  the  nerves  which  pass  upon  its  sm- 
face  ;  it  was  then  easy  for  me  to  divide  them,  without  fear  of  their 
escaping. 

Immediately  after  the  section,  I  compelled  the  animal  to  eat 
some  aliments,  with  the  chymification  of  which  I  am  familiar, 
fatty  bodies,  for  example ;  and  I  satisfied  myself,  after  having  al¬ 
lowed  a  proper  period  to  elapse,  that  the  substances  were  chymi- 
fied,  and  that  they  furnished  ultimately  an  abundance  of  chyle. 

Moreover,  in  birds,  the  division  of  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  exerts 
no  appai’ent  influence  upon  chymification.  As  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  animals  have  a  true  chyle,  we  can  say  nothing  of  the 
influence  of  their  nerves  upon  the  production  of  that  fluid. 

Some  persons  have  pretended  that  electricity  might  even  have 
a  share  in  the  production  of  chyme,  and  that  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  might  be  its  conductors. 
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Dr.  Wilson  Philip  is  the  author  who,  of  all  others,  has  main¬ 
tained  this  opinion  with  most  perseverance,  founding  his  doctrine 
upon  numerous  experiments.  He  divided  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  in  two  animals,  after  having  caused  them  to  eat.  He 
abandoned  the  one  to  itself,  and  submitted  the  other  to  a  galvanic 
current,  transmitted  through  the  oesophagus  and  stomach.  In  the 
first,  digestion  was  destroyed ;  in  the  second,  it  was  performed  as 
if  the  nerves  had  not  been  cut.  Such  are  at  least  the  results 
which  offered  themselves  to  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  these  results  are  by  no  means  constant,  and  that 
they  have  often  failed,  even  with  Dr.  Wilson  himself,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  happened  if  digestion  were  merely  a  simple 
physical  phenomenon.  Then  the  simple  division  of  the  nerves  in 
the  neck  does  not  always  inten’upt  chymification.  Experiments 
lately  made  at  Paris  by  MM.  Breschet,  H.  Edwards,  and  Vavas- 
seur,  have  inclined  these  gentlemen  to  believe  that  they  merely 
weaken  it. 

The  influence  of  the  eighth  pair  upon  chymification  is  therefore 
not  yet  well  known,  and  the  galvanic  property  of  the  nerve  more 
than  doubtful. 

The  most  probable  use  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  is,  to 

establish  intimate  relations  between  the  stomach  and  brain,  to 

? 

give  notice  whether  any  noxious  substances  have  entered  along 
with  the  food,  and  whether  they  are  capable  of  being  digested. 

In  a  vigorous  person,  the  operation  of  the  formation  of  chyme  Internal  sen- 
takes  place  without  his  knowledge  ;  it  is  merely  perceived  that  accompany 
the  sensation  of  fulness,  and  the  difficulty  of  respiration  produced  of  diyme. 
by  the  distention  of  the  stomach,  disappear  by  degrees  ;  but  fre¬ 
quently,  with  people  of  a  delicate  temperament,  digestion  is  accom  ¬ 
panied  with  feebleness  in  the  action  of  the  senses,  with  a  general 
coldness,  and  slight  shiverings  ;  the  activity  of  the  mind  dimi¬ 
nishes,  and  seems  to  become  drowsy,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to 
sleep.  The  vital  powers  are  then  said  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
organ  that  acts,  and  to  abandon  for  an  instant  the  others.  To 
those  general  effects  are  joined  the  production  of  the  gas  that 
escapes  by  the  mouth,  a  feeling  of  weight,  of  heat,  of  giddiness, 
and  sometimes  of  burning,  followed  by  an  analogous  sensation 
along  the  oesophagus,  &c.  These  effects  are  felt  particularly  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  chymification.  They  seem  the  result  of  a 
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true  fermentation,  which  is  then  established  in  the  stomach. 
Analogous  phenomena  are  developed  when  alimentary  matters  are 
left  in  an  oven  heated  to  104°  F.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  these  laborious  digestions  are  much  less  beneficial  than  the 
others. 

Action  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  small  intestine  is  the  longest  portion  of  the  digestive 
canal ;  it  establishes  a  communication  between  the  stomach  and 
the  large  intestine.  Not  being  susceptible  of  much  distention,  it 
is  twisted  a  great  many  times  upon  itself,  being  much  longer  than 
the  place  in  which  it  is  contained.  It  is  fixed  to  the  vertebral 
column  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which  limits,  yet  aids  its  mo¬ 
tions  ;  its  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres  are  not  separated,  as  in 
the  stomach  ;  its  mucous  membrane,  which  presents  many  villh 
and  a  great  number  of  mucous  follicles,  forms  irregular  circular 
folds,  the  number  of  which  are  greater  in  proportion  as  the  intes¬ 
tine  is  examined  nearer  the  pyloric  orifice  :  These  folds  are  called 
valvulae  conniventes. 

The  small  intestine  receives  many  blood  vessels ;  its  nerves 
come  from  the  ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic.  At  its 
internal  surface  the  numerous  orifices  of  the  chyliferous  vessels 
open. 

This  intestine  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called  the  duodenum, 
jejunum,  and  ileum  ;  but  this  di^dsion  is  of  little  use  in  physio- 

logy- 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  like  that  of  the 
stomach,  secretes  abundance  of  mucus,  which  I  do  not  think  has 
ever  been  analyzed.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  viscous,  thready,  of  a 
salt  taste,  and  reddens  strongly  turnsol  paper ;  all  which  proper¬ 
ties  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  sto¬ 
mach.  Flaller  gave  this  fluid  the  name  of  intestinal  juice,  (suc- 
cus  entericus) ;  the  quantity  that  is  formed  in  twenty  four  hours  he 
estimated  at  eight  pounds. 

We  remark,  not  far  from  the  gastric  extremity  of  this  intestine, 
the  common  orifice  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  canals,  by  which 
the  fluids  secreted  by  the  liver  and  the  pancreas  flow  into  the  intes¬ 
tinal  cavity.  If  the  formation  of  chyme  is  still  a  mystery,  the 
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nature  of  the  phenomena  that  take  place  in  the  small  intestine  ai'e 
little  better  known.  We  shall  here  follow  our  ordinary  method  ; 
that  is,  we  will  describe  only  what  we  know  from  observation. 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  entrance  of  the  chyme,  and  its  pas- 
sas:e  through  the  small  intestine  ;  afterwards  we  will  notice  the 
changes  that  it  suffiers. 

Accumulation  and  passage  of  chyme  in  the  small  intestine* 

In  dogs,  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  see  the  chyme  chyme 

from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The  phenomena  that  lin  thesmaii 
have  observed  are  these  :  At  intervals,  more  or  less  distant,  a 
contractile  motion  commences  towai’ds  the  middle  of  the  duode¬ 
num  ;  it  is  propagated  rapidly  to  the  site  of  the  pylorus  :  this  ring 
contracts  itself,  as  also  the  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach :  by  this  Motion  of  the 

_  ^  J  pylorus. 

motion  the  matters  contained  in  the  duodenum  are  pressed  back 
towards  the  pylorus,  where  they  are  stopped  by  the  valve,  and 
those  that  are  found  in  the  pyloric  part  are  partly  pressed  towards 
the  splenic  part ;  but  this  motion,  directed  from  the  intestine  to¬ 
wards  the  stomach,  is  very  soon  replaced  by  another  in  a  contrary 
direction,  namely,  which  propagates  itself  from  the  stomach  towards 
the  duodenum,  the  result  of  which  is  to  make  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chyme  pass  the  pylorus. 

The  motion  that  we  have  described  is  generally  repeated  many 
times  following,  and  modified  as  to  the  rapidity,  the  intensity  of 
contraction,  &c. ;  it  then  ceases  to  begin  again  after  some 
time.  It  is  not  very  marked  in  the  first  moments  of  the  formation 
of  chyme  ;  the  extremity  only  of  the  pyloric  part  participates 
in  it.  It  augments  in  proportion  as  the  stomach  becomes  empty; 
and  towards  the  end  of  chymification  I  have  often  seen  it  take 
place  over  the  whole  stomach.  I  have  ascertained  that  it  is  not 
suspended  by  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair ;  and  this 
fact  is  of  much  importance  in  relation  to  the  nervous  action.  It 
shews  that  the  functions  of  these  nerves  cannot  be  compared,  as  is 
generally  done,  with  those  of  the  ordinary  motor  nerves.  Para¬ 
lysis  follows  instantly  the  division  of  the  latter :  nothing  like  this 
takes  place  in  the  stomach  ;  the  contractions  of  that  organ  lose 
nothing  of  their  activity,  at  least  in  the  first  moments  after  the 
operation. 
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Thus  the  entrance  of  chyme  into  the  small  intestine  is  not  per- 
petual.  According  as  it  is  repeated,  the  chyme  accumulates  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  intestine  ;  it  distends  its  sides  a  little,  and 
presses  into  the  intervals  of  the  valves ;  its  presence  very  soon  ex¬ 
cites  the  organ  to  contract,  and  by  this  means  one  part  advances 
into  the  intestine,  the  other  remains  attached  to  the  surface  of  its 
membrane,  and  afterwards  takes  the  same  direction.  The  same 
phenomenon  continues  down  to  the  large  intestine  ;  but  as  the 
duodenum  receives  new  portions  of  chyme,  it  happens  at  last 
that  the  small  intestine  is  filled  in  its  whole  length  with  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  observed  only  to  be  much  less  abundant  near  the 
ccecum  than  at  the  pyloric  extremity. 

The  motion  that  determines  the  progress  of  the  chyme  through 
small  intestine,  has  a  great  analogy  with  that  of  the  pylorus  : 
it  is  irregular,  returns  at  periods  which  are  variable,  is  sometimes 
in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  and  takes  place  sometimes 
in  many  parts  at  once ;  it  is  always  slow,  more  or  less  ;  it  causes 
relative  changes  of  situation  amongst  the  intestinal  convolutions. 
It  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  will. 

We  should  form  a  false  idea  of  it  were  we  merely  to  examine 
the  intestine  of  an  animal  recently  dead  ;  it  has  then  a  much  great¬ 
er  activity  than  during  life.  Nevertheless,  in  weak  digestions  it 
appears  to  acquire  more  than  ordinary  energy  and  velocity. 

In  whatever  manner  this  motion  takes  place,  the  chyme  appears 
to  move  very  slowly  in  the  small  intestine :  the  numerous  valves  . 
that  it  contains,  the  multitude  of  asperities  that  cover  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  many  bendings  of  the  canal,  are  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  that  must  contribute  to  retard  its  progress,  but  which 
must  favour  its  mixture  with  the  fluids  contained  in  the  intes¬ 
tine,  and  the  production  of  the  chyle  which  results  from  it. 

Changes  that  chyme  undergoes  in  the  small  intestine. 

It  is  only  about  the  height  of  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus 
and  pancreatic  canal  that  the  chyme  begins  to  change  its  properties. 
Before  this  it  preserves  its  colour,  its  semi-fluid  consistence,  its 
sharp  odour,  its  slightly  acid  taste  ;  but  in  mixing  with  the  bile 
and  the  pancreatic  juice,  it  assumes  new  qualities :  its  colour  be¬ 
comes  yellowish,  its  taste  bitter,  and  its  sharp  odour  diminishes 
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much.  If  it  proceeds  from  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  which 
contained  grease  or  oil,  irregular  filaments  are  seen  to  form  here 
and  there  upon  its  surface  ;  they  are  sometimes  flat,  at  other  times 
rounded,  attach  themselves  quickly  to  the  surface  of  the  valve,  and 
appear  to  consist  of  crude  chyle.  This  matter  is  not  seen  when 
the  chyme  proceeds  from  matter  that  contained  no  fat;  it  is  a 
greyish  layer,  more  or  less  thick,  which  adheres  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  appears  to  contain  the  elements  of  chyle.  The^^^^J^y^"  9^ 
same  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  tixio  superior  thirds  of  the  ^ 
small  intestine  ;  but  in  the  inferior  third,  the  chymous  matter  is 
more  consistent ;  its  yellow  colour  becomes  more  deep ;  it  ends 
sometimes  by  becoming  of  a  greenish  brown,  which  pierces  through 
the  intestinal  parietes,  and  gives  an  appearance  to  the  ileum  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  When  it  is  ex¬ 
amined  near  the  ccecum,  there  are  few  or  no  whitish  chylous  stricB 
to  be  seen ;  it  seems,  in  this  place,  to  be  only  the  remainder  of  the 
matter  which  has  served  in  the  formation  of  the  chyle. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  upon  the  varieties  that  the 
chyme  presents,  we  may  understand  that  the  changes  it  undergoes 
in  the  small  intestine  are  variable  according  its  properties ;  in  fact, 
the  phenomena  of  digestion  in  the  small  intestine,  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  food.*  The  chyme,  however,  preserves  its 
acid  property ;  and  if  it  contains  small  quantities  of  food,  or  other 
bodies  that  have  resisted  the  action  of  the  stomach,  they  traverse 
the  small  intestine  without  undergoing  any  alteration.  The  same 
phenomena  appear  when  the  same  substances  have  been  used.  I 
have  recently  been  able  to  ascertain  this  fact  upon  the  bodies  of 
two  criminals,  who,  two  hours  before  death,  had  taken  an  ordinary 
meal,  in  which  they  had  eaten  the  same  food  nearly  in  equal  quan¬ 
tity  ;  the  matters  contained  in  the  stomach,  the  chyme  in  the  py¬ 
loric  portion  and  in  the  small  intestine,  appeared  to  me  exactly 
the  same  as  to  consistence,  colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 

Dr.  Prout  has  recently  been  engaged  with  the  composition  of 
chyme ;  his  experiments  have  been  made  upon  different  species 
of  animals.  He  compared  with  care  the  digestion  of  two  dogs, 


*  We  have  made  many  experiments  nvi  this  point,  but  the  details  would  be  use¬ 
less  in  an  elementary  work. 
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of  which  the  one  had  eaten  only  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
second  of  animal  substances  alone  ;  the  result  of  his  comparative 
analyses  may  be  found  in  the  following  table : 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 


VEGETABLE  ALIMENT.  ANIMAL  ALIMENT. 

Is^.  Chyme  from  duodenum.  2d.  Chyme  from  duodenum. 


Semi-fluid,  opake,  composed  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  white  matter,  mixed  with  a  se¬ 
cond  portion  of  the  same  colour,  but  of 
more  considerable  consistence :  com¬ 
pletely  coagulates  milk  ;  is  composed  of 


A.  Water .  86-5 

B.  Chyme,  &c .  6*0 

C.  Albuminous  matter . 

D.  Biliary  principle .  1*6 

E.  Vegetable  gluten?...., .  5*0 

F.  Salts .  0-7 

G.  Insoluble  residue . 0*2 


100-0 


Thicker  aad  more  viscous  than  that 
of  vegetable  matter  :  its  colour  approach¬ 
ing  more  to  red.  Does  not  coagulate 
milk. 

.  80-2 

.  15-8 

.  1-3 

. . 1-7 


0-7 

0-3 

100-0 


Should  an  aliment  not  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  stomach, 
but  merely  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  small  intestine,  would 
it  be  digested  ?  I  have  made  some  attempts  to  solve  this  interest¬ 
ing  question,  particularly  under  a  medical  point  of  view.  And  at 
first,  it  must  be  remarked  that  persons,  of  which  the  stomach  has 
become  completely  disorganised,  smwive  too  long  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  stomach  necessarily 
interrupts  the  whole  digestive  process.  I  placed  a  bit  of  raw  meat 
in  the  duodenum  of  a  healthy  dog  :  at  the  expiry  of  an  hour,  this 
piece  of  meat  had  arrived  at  the  rectum,  its  weight  being  little  di¬ 
minished  ;  it  was  merely  altered  at  its  surface,  which  was  discolour¬ 
ed.  In  another  experiment,  I  fixed  the  bit  of  muscle  with  a  thread, 
that  it  could  not  escape  from  the  small  intestine :  three  hours  after 
the  animal  was  opened :  the  piece  of  meat  had  lost  about  the  half  of 
its  weight,  and  the  fibrine  in  particular  had  been  attacked ;  what  re¬ 
mained,  almost  entirely  cellular,  was  extremely  fetid.  In  what¬ 
ever  manner  it  is  to  be  explained,  then,  the  solvent  property  resides 
also  in  the  small  intestine. 
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'riiere  is  generally  gas  found  in  the  small  intestine  during 
formation  of  chyle.  M.  Jurine,  of  Geneva,  was  the  first  whoii^^^esUne. 
examined  it  with  attention,  and  pointed  out  its  nature ;  but  at  the 
period  when  this  learned  physician  wrote,  eudiometric  processes 
were  very  far  from  their  present  perfection.  I  have  thought  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  make  new  researches  upon  this  interesting 
point ;  and  M.  Chevreul  has  been  kind  enough  to  assist  me  in  the 
execution  of  this  labour.  Our  experiments  were  made  upon  the 
bodies  of  criminals  opened  shortly  after  death,  and  who,  being- 
young  and  vigorous,  presented  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
such  researches.  In  a  subject  of  twenty-four  years,  who  had  eaten, 
two  hours  before  his  death,  bread,  and  some  Swiss  cheese,  and  had 
drank  water  reddened  with  wine,  we  found  in  the  small  intestine : 


Oxygen . 0*00 

Carbonic  acid .  24*39 

Pure  hydrogen .  55*33 

Azote . 20*08 


Total . . . 100.00 


In  a  second  subject,  aged  twenty-three  years,  who  had  eaten  of 
the  same  food  at  the  same  hour,  and  whose  punishment  took  place 


at  the  same  time  : 

Oxygen . 0*00 

Carbonic  acid . 40*00 

Pure  hydrogen . 31*15 

Azote .  8*85 


Total . 100*00 


In  a  third  experiment,  made  upon  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight 
years,  who,  four  hours  before  death,  had  eaten  bread,  beef,  lentiles, 
and  drank  red  wine,  we  found  in  the  same  intestine  : 


Oxygen .  0*00 

Carbonic  acid .  25*00 

Pure  hydrogen .  8-40 

Azote .  66*60 


Total . . 100*00 


We  never  observed  any  other  gases  in  the  small  intestine.  These  origin  of  the 

...  ,  ,  ^  .  gases  contain. 

gases  might  have  different  origins.  Tliev  might  possibly  come  edin  the  small 

®  ^  .Tol  J  intestine. 

from  the  stomach  with  the  chyme,  or  they  were  perhaps  secreted 
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by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  ;  they  might  arise  from  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  intestine,  or 
perhaps  they  might  come  from  all  these  sources  at  once. 

However,  the  stomach  contains  oxygen,  and  very  little  hydro¬ 
gen  ;  whilst  we  have  almost  always  found  much  hydrogen  in  the 
small  intestine,  and  never  any  oxygen.  Besides,  it  is  a  daily  ob¬ 
servation,  that  the  little  gas  that  the  stomach  contains  is  generally 
passed  by  the  mouth  towards  the  end  of  chymification,  probably 
because  at  this  instant  it  can  more  easily  advance  into  the  oeso¬ 
phagus. 

The  probability  of  the  formation  of  gases  by  the  secretion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  could  not  be  at  all  admissible,  except  for 
carbonic  acid,  which  seems  to  be  formed  in  this  manner  in  respira¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  matters  contained  in  the  intes  ¬ 
tine,  I  have  many  times  seen  the  chymous  matter  let  bubbles  of 
gas  escape  very  rapidly.  This  phenomenon  took  place  from  the 
orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus  to  the  commencement  of  the 
ilium  :  there  was  no  trace  of  it  perceived  in  this  last  intestine, 
nor  in  the  superior  part  of  the  duodenum,  nor  the  stomach.  I 
have  made  this  observation  again  upon  the  body  of  a  criminal  four 
hours  after  death  ;  it  presented  no  traces  of  putrefaction. 

Nature  of  the  The  alteration  which  chyme  undergoes  in  the  small  intestine  is 

changes  that  ° 

chyme  un-  unknown  :  it  is  easily  seen  to  be  in  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 

dergoes  in  the  ^ 

bile,*  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 


*  An  able  English  physiologist,  Mr.  Bi’odie,  has  made  some  experiments  on  the 
use  of  bile  in  digestion.  For  this  purpose,  he  tied  the  ductus  choledochus  com¬ 
munis  in  recent  kittens,  and  observed  that  this  ligature  completely  opposed  the 
formation  of  chyle.  The  chyme  passed  into  the  small  intestine  without  ceasing 
to  deposit  in  it  what  I  have  named  brute,  or  rudimentary  chyle. 

The  lacteal  vessels  contained  no  chyle  whatever,  but  only  a  transparent  fluid, 
which  Mr.  Brodie  supposes  part  of  the  lymph,  and  of  the  most  liquid  portion  of 
the  chyme. 

I  have  repeated  this  experiment,  which  is  now  old,  upon  some  adult  animals  ; 
most  of  these  died  from  the  consequences  of  opening  the  abdomen,  and  of  the 
operation  necessary  for  tying  the  ductus  choledochus.  But  in  the  two  cases  where 
the  animal  survived  the  operation  some  days,  I  was  enabled  to  satisfy  myself  that 
digestion  had  continued,  that  white  chyle  had  been  formed,  and  stercoraceous  matter 
produced.  The  latter  was  not  coloured  as  usual,  and  that  is  not  surprising,  since 
they  contained  no  bile  :  in  these  respects  the  animals  presented  no  tinge  of  yellow* 
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mucous  membrane,  upon  the  chyme.  But  what  is  the  play  of 
affinities  in  this  really  chemical  operation,  and  why  is  the  chyle 
precipitated  upon  the  surface  of  the  valmilae  conniventesy  whilst 
the  rest  remains  in  the  intestine  to  be  afterwards  expelled  ?  This 
is  completely  unknown. 

We  have  learned  something  more  of  the  time  that  is  necessary 
for  this  alteration  of  the  chyme.  The  phenomenon  does  not  take 
place  quickly  :  in  animals,  it  often  happens  that  we  do  not  find  any 
chyle  formed  three  or  four  hours  after  the  meal. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  in  the  small  intestine,  the 
chyme  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  one  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  sides,  and  which  is  the  chyle  still  impure ;  the  other  the  true 
refuse,  which  is  destined  to  be  thrown  into  the  large  intestine,  and 
afterwards  to  be  entirely  carried  out  of  the  body. 

Thus  is  accomplished  the  important  phenomenon  of  digestion, 
the  production  of  chyle :  those  that  remain  to  be  examined  are 
only  the  complement  of  it. 

Action  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  large  intestine  has  a  considerable  extent ;  it  forms  a  large 
circuit  in  coming  from  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it  commences, 
to  the  anus,  where  it  terminates. 

It  is  divided  into  ccecumy  colony  and  rectum.  The  ccecum  is  of  the  large 
situated  in  the  right  iliac  region :  it  is  placed  close  to  the  end  of 
the  small  intestine.  The  colon  is  divided  into  the  ascending  por¬ 
tion,  which  extends  from  the  ccecum  to  the  right  hypochondrium  ; 
into  the  transverse  portion,  which  is  directed  horizontally  from  the 
right  hypochondrium  to  the  left ;  and  into  the  descending  portion, 
which  is  prolonged  to  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis.  The  rectum 
is  very  short ;  it  begins  where  the  colon  finishes,  and  terminates 
in  the  formation  of  the  anus. 

In  this  passage,  the  large  intestine  is  fixed  by  folds  of  the  /k?- structure  of 
ritoneumy  so  disposed  as  easily  to  permit  variations  of  volume.  ItsteSiuef^^ 
muscular  layer  has  a  particular  disposition.  Its  longitudinal  fibres 
form  three  straight  bundles,  far  separated  from  each  other  when 
the  intestine  is  dilated.  Its  circular  fibres  form  also  bundles  much 
more  numerous,  but  equally  separated.  From  this  results,  that,  in 
a  great  number  of  points,  the  intestine  is  formed  only  of  the  peri- 
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toneum  and  the  mucous  membrane.^  These  places  are  generally 
formed  into  distinct  cavities,  where  the  excremental  matters  are 
accumulated.  The  rectum  does  not  present  this  disposition  ;  its 
muscular  layer  is  very  thick,  uniformly  spread,  and  appears  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  more  powerful  contraction  than  that  of  the  colon. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  not  covered  with 
villi  like  that  of  the  small  intestine  and  stomach  ;  it  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  smooth.  Its  colour  is  pale  red  ;  there  are  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  follicles  remarked  in  it.  At  the  junction  of  the  ccecum  with 
the  small  intestine,  there  exists  a  valve,  evidently  disposed  to  per¬ 
mit  matters  to  pass  into  the  great  intestines,  but  to  prevent  their 
return  into  the  small  intestine.  Much  fewer  arteries  and  veins 
come  to  the  large  than  to  the  small  intestine ;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  nerves  and  lymphatic  vessels. 

Accumulation  and  'passage  of  the  feces  in  the  large  intestine. 

Accumulation  The  Contraction  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  ilium  determines 
in  the  large*^  the  matter  that  it  contains  to  penetrate  into  the  ccecum.  This 
intestine.  jjiotion,  which  is  iiTegular,  returns  at  distant  intervals  :  it  is  rarely 

seen  in  living  animals,  but  it  is  frequently  perceived  in  animals  that 
have  just  been  killed.  It  has  no  coincidence  with  that  which  the 
pylorus  presents. 

In  proportion  as  this  motion  is  repeated,  the  matter  that  comes 
from  the  ilium  accumulates  in  the  ccecum  :  it  cannot  return  into 
the  small  intestine,  for  the  ilio-ccecal  valve  prevents  it  ;  it  has  no 
issue  but  by  the  opening  that  communicates  with  the  colon. 
Once  introduced  into  the  ccecum.,  it  takes  the  name  of  excremental.^ 
fecal,  stercoral  matter,  &c. 

After  having  remained  a  certain  time  in  the  ccecum,  the  excre¬ 
mental  matters  pass  into  the  colon,  the  different  portions  of  which 
it  passes  through  in  succession  ;  sometimes  forming  a  continued 
mass,  sometimes  insulated  masses,  which  fill  one,  or  many  of  the 
compartments,  that  the  intestine  presents  in  its  whole  length.  This 
progression,  which  is  generally  very  slow,  talies  place  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  that  the  intestine  supports  in  an  organ  contained  in  the  ab¬ 
domen  :  it  is  procured  by  tlie  follicular  and  raucous  secretion  of 
tlie  internal  membrane. 
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Being  arrived  at  the  rectum,  the  matter  accumulates,  distends 
its  parietes  uniformly,  and  forms  a  mass  sometimes  of  several 
pounds.  It  cannot  proceed  further,  for  the  anus  is  always  shut  by 
the  contraction  of  the  two  sphincter  muscles. 

The  consistence  of  the  feces  in  the  large  intestine  is  very  variable  ; 
however,  in  a  man  in  good  health,  it  is  more  considerable  than  that 
which  passes  from  the  small  intestine.  Its  solidity  generally  in¬ 
creases  as  it  approaches  the  rectum;  but  it  there  becomes  soft,  by 
absorbing  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

Changes  of  the  feces  in  the  large  intestine. 

The  feces  have  not  the  fetid  odour  proper  to  human  excrements  changes  that 
before  their  passage  into  the  large  intestine;  they  contract  their 
peculiar  odour,  even  by  remaining  there  for  the  shortest  time. 

Their  yellowish  brown  colour  becomes  more  deep  ;  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  consistence,  odour,  colour,  &c.,  there  are  numerous  va¬ 
rieties  that  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  food  digested,  or  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  chymification  and  chylification  have  taken  place ;  and 
on  the  habitual  disposition,  or  that  which  existed  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  former  digestion. 

Amongst  the  feces  are  found  all  the  matters  that  have  not  been 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  :  there  are  also  often  seen 
stones  of  fruit,  gi'ains,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 

Several  celebrated  chemists  have  been  engaged  in  the  analysis 
of  human  excrement ;  M.  Berzelius  found  them  composed  of— 


Water, .  73*3 

Vegetable  and  animal  remains, .  7*0 

Bile, .  0*9 

Albumen, . . .  0*9 

Peculiar  extractive  matter, . 

Matter  formed  of  altered  bile,  of 

resin,  animal  matter,  &c., .  14’0 

Salts, . . . 1'2 


Total, . lOO'O 
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Sequel  of  the  comparative  table  of  Dr,  Front. 


VEGETABLE  ALIMENT. 

Matters  found  in  the  coecum. 

Of  a  brown  yellow  colour,  consistence 
hard  and  somewhat  vivid.  Does  not 
coagulate  milk. 

A.  Water,  quantity  indeterminate. 

B.  Mixture  of  mucous  principles,  and 
of  changed  alimentary  matters,  insolu¬ 
ble  in  acetic  acid,  and  forming  the 
greatest  part  of  the  substance. 

C.  Albuminous  matter,  no  trace. 

D.  Biliary  principles,  altered  as  to 
quantity,  almost  as  above. 

E.  Vegetable  gluten  ?  No  traces.  Con¬ 
tained  a  principle  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  and  precipitated  abundantly  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia. 

F.  Saline  matters,  as  above. 

G.  Residue  insoluble,  in  small  quantity. 

Matter  of  the  colon. 

Of  a  yellow  brown  colour,  of  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  mustard,  containing  many 
bubbles  of  air ;  of  a  faint  but  peculiar 
odour,  analogous  to  that  of  fresh  dough. 
Does  not  coagulate  milk. 

A.  Water,  quantity  indeterminate. 

B.  Mixture  of  mucous  principles,  and  of 
changed  alimentary  matters,  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  excess,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid, 
and  forming  the  principal  part  of  the 
substance. 

C.  Albuminous  matter,  no  trace. 

D.  Biliary  principles  as  above,  in  all 
respects. 

E.  Vegetable  gluten  ?  None.  Con¬ 
tains  a  principle  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
and  precipitated  abundantly  by  the 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  coecum. 


ANIMAL  ALIMENT. 

Matters  found  in  the  coecum. 

Of  a  brown  colour,  and  very  viscid 
consistence.  Curdles  milk. 

A.  Water,  quantity  indeterminate. 

B.  Mixture  of  mucous  principles,  and 
of  changed  alimentary  matters,  inso¬ 
luble  in  acetic  acid,  and  forming  the 
greatest  part  of  the  substance. 

C.  Albuminous  matter,  a  trace. 

D.  Biliary  principles,  altered  as  to  quan¬ 
tity,  almost  as  above. 

E.  Vegetable  gluten  ?  No  traces.  Con¬ 
tained  a  principle  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  and  precipitated  abundantly  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia. 

F.  Saline  matters,  as  above. 

G.  Residue  insoluble,  in  small  quantity. 

Matter  of  the  colon. 

Consisting  of  a  brownish  tremulous 
fluid,  almost  mucous,  in  which  float 
white  matters  analogous  to  coagulated 
albumen  :  odour  faint,  scarcely  fetid,  like 
bile.  Coagulates  milk. 

A.  Water,  quantity  indeterminate. 

B.  IMixture  of  alimentary  matters  in 
excess,  with  mucous  principles,  inso¬ 
luble  in  acetic  acid,  and  forming  the 
greatest  part  of  these  substances. 

C.  Albuminous  matter,  no  trace. 

D.  Biliary  principles  as  above. 

E.  As  in  the  coecum  above  mentioned. 
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F.  Salts,  as  before. 

G.  Residue  insoluble,  less  than  in  the 
colon. 


F.  Salts  as  above  ;  in  addition,  some 
traces  of  an  alcallne  phosphate. 

G.  Residue  insoluble,  solid  matter,  in 
very  small  quantity. 


In  the  rectum. 

Of  a  firm  consistence,  and  olive  brown 

colour  approaching  to  yellow,  fetid  odour. 

Does  not  coagulate  milk. 

A.  Water,  quantity  indeterminate. 

B.  Combination  or  mixture  of  alimen¬ 
tary  substances,  altered,  and  in  great¬ 
er  excess  than  in  the  colon  ;  and  of  a 
small  portion  of  mucus,  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  and  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  feces. 

C.  Albuminous  matter  ? 

D.  Biliary  principles,  partly  changed 
into  resin. 


a  principle  like  that  of  the  coecum 
and  colon. 

F.  Salts,  as  above. 

G.  Residue  insoluble,  principally  con¬ 
sisting  of  vegetable  fibres  and  skins. 


In  the  rectum. 

Hard  feces,  of  a  brown  colour  ap¬ 
proaching  to  chocolate,  odour  very  fetid ; 

the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  coa¬ 
gulates  milk. 

A.  Water,  quantity  Indeterminate. 

B.  Combination  or  mixture  of  alimen¬ 
tary  matters,  altered  by  a  much  great¬ 
er  excess  than  in  any  other  analysis  ; 
and  of  a  little  mucus,  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  and  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  feces. 

C.  Albuminous  matter  ? 

D.  Biliary  principles,  more  considerable 
than  in  the  feces  from  vegetables,  and 
entirely  changed  into  resinous  matter. 

Vegetable  gluten  ?  No  trace.  Con¬ 
tains  a  principle  like  that  of  the  coe¬ 
cum  and  colon. 

F.  Salts,  as  above. 

G.  Residue  insoluble,  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  membranes,  (jmils.') 


These  analyses,  made  with  the  intention  of  explaining  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  digestion,  can  afford  us  in  the  mean  time  very  small  as¬ 
sistance  :  for,  in  order  that  they  should  present  this  advantage, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  vary  them  very  much,  to  take  into 
account  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  aliments  formerly  used, 
to  consider  the  individual  disposition,  to  act  at  first  only  on  excre¬ 
ments  proceeding  from  very  simple  alimentary  substances ;  but 
such  a  labour  supposes  a  perfection  in  the  means  of  analysis,  to 
which  animal  chemistry  is  not  yet  perhaps  arrived. 

There  exist  also  gases  in  the  large  intestine  when  it  contains  ex-  Gas  contained 
cremental  matters.  M.  Jurine  long  since  determined  their  nature,  iStestine?^ 
but  he  has  made  only  one  satisfactory  experiment  on  this  subject. 

In  the  large  intestine  of  an  insane  person,  found  in  the  morning 
dead  of  cold  in  his  cell,  and  immediately  opened,  he  found  azote, 
carbonic  acid,  carburctted  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

M.  Chevreul  and  I  examined  with  care  the  gases  that  were 
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found  in  the  large  intestine  of  the  criminals  of  whom  I  spoke  at 
the  article  small  intestine.  In  the  subject  of  the  first  mentioned 
experiment,  the  large  intestine  contained,  in  a  hundred  parts  of 
gas : — 

Colon. 


Oxgen, .  0*00 

Carbonic  acid, .  43*50 

Carburetted  hydrogen,  and  traces 

of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, .  5*47 

Azote, . 51*03 


Total, . 100*00 


The  subject  of  the  second  experiment  presented  in  the  same  in¬ 
testine  : — 


Oxygen, .  0  *00 

Carbonic  acid, .  70*00 

Pure  hydrogen,  and  carburetted 

hydrogen, .  11*00 

Azote, .  18*04 


Total, . 99*10 


Upon  the  subject  of  the  third  experiment  we  separately  analyzed 
the  gas  found  in  the  ccecum  and  that  found  in  the  rectum.  The 
result  was 

Ccecum. 


Oxygen, .  0*00 

Carbonic  acid, . 12*50 

Pure  hydrogen, .  7*50 

Carburetted  hydrogen, .  12*50 

Azote, .  67*50 


Total, . 100*00 

Rectum. 

Oxygen, .  0*00 

Carbonic  acid, .  42*86 

Carburetted  hydrogen, .  11*18 

Azote, .  45*96 

Total, . . . 100*00 
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Some  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  were  sliewn,  upon  mercury, 
before  the  gas  was  analysed. 

These  results,  which  may  be  confided  in,  since  all  means  were 
used  to  prevent  errors,  agree  pretty  well  with  those  that  M.  Jurine 
obtained  long  since  relatively  to  the  nature  of  the  gases  ;  but  they 
weaken  what  he  said  with  regard  to  the  carbonic  acid,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  which,  according  to  that  physician,  becomes  less  and  less 
from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen 
that  the  proportion  of  this  acid  increases  more  as  the  distance  is 
greater  from  the  stomach. 

The  same  doubts  that  we  expressed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gases  Origin  of 

.  gases  in  the 

contained  in  the  small  intestine,  exist  for  those  of  the  large  intes- large  intes- 

^  tine. 

tine.  Do  they  come  from  the  small  intestine  ?  Are  they  secreted 
by  the  mucous  membrane  ?  Are  they  formed  at  the  expense,  and 
by  the  re-action  of  the  constituent  principles  of  the  fecal  matters  ? 

Or  do  they  proceed  from  this  triple  source  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  re¬ 
move  our  uncertainty  in  this  respect. 

We  may  notice,  however,  that  these  gases  differ  from  those  of 
the  small  intestine.  In  the  last,  pure  hydrogen  predominates 
often,  whilst  there  is  none  found  in  the  large  intestine,  but  only 
carburetted  and  sulphuretted  liydrogen.  Besides,  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  seen  abundance  of  gases  arising  from  the  matter  of  the  large 
intestine,  under  the  form  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  small 
bubbles. 

After  what  we  have  seen,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  large  in¬ 
testine  is  of  little  importance  in  the  production  of  chyle.  That 
organ  fulfils  very  well  the  functions  of  a  receptacle,  in  which  is 
deposited,  for  a  certain  time,  the  residue  of  the  chemical  digestive 
operation,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  expelled.  V/e  may  even 
conceive  that  digestion  could  be  completely  effected  without  the 
aid  of  the  large  intestine.  Nature  presents  this  circumstance  in 
individuals  with  an  artificial  anus,  in  which  the  ccecal  extremity  of 
the  small  intestine  ends,  and  by  winch  the  matters  escape  that 
have  served  in  the  formation  of  chyme. 
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Expulsion  of  feces. 


Feeling  that 
announces 
the  necessity 
of  expelling 
feces. 


Mechanism  ot 
the  expulsion 
of  feces. 


The  principal  agents  in  the  excretion  of  feces  are  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  abdominal  muscles  ;  the  colon  and  the  rectum  co¬ 
operate  in  it,  but  with  little  efficacy. 

As  long  as  the  excremental  matters  are  not  in  great  quantity  in 
the  large  intestine,  and  particularly  so  long  as  they  are  not  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  rectum,  we  are  not  sensible  of  their  presence ;  but 
when  their  quantity  is  considerable,  and  they  distend  the  rectum, 
then  there  is  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  in  the  abdo¬ 
men. 

This  feeling  is  soon  replaced  by  another  much  more  vivid, 
which  informs  us  of  the  necessity  of  relieving  ourselves.  If  this 
feeling  is  not  attended  to,  on  certain  occasions  it  ceases,  and  com¬ 
mences  again  after  a  time  of  more  or  less  continuation  :  at  other 
times  it  increases  quickly,  and  with  such  force,  that  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  the  contrary,  the  excrements  would  pass  out,  were 
the  impulse  not  attended  to. 

The  vehemence  of  this  necessity  is  modified  by  the  consistence 
of  liie  excremental  matter.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  resist,  be¬ 
yond  a  few  instants,  the  expulsion  of  soft  and  almost  liquid  mat¬ 
ters,  whilst  it  is  easy  to  retard  that  of  other  matters,  that  have 
more  solidity. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  to  understand  than  the  mechanism  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  excrements  :  in  order  that  this  may  take  place, 
the  matters  accumulated  in  the  rectum  must  be  pressed  with  a 
force  superior  to  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  of  the  anus.  The 
contraction  of  the  rectum  alone  could  not  produce  such  an  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  thickness  of  its  muscular  layer  ; 
other  powers  must  aid  in  it. 

These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  diaphragm,  which  presses  di¬ 
rectly  downwards  the  wliole  mass  of  the  viscera  ;  on  the  other, 
the  abdominal  muscles,  which  contract  and  press  them  against 
the  vertebral  column.  From  the  combination  of  these  two  forces 
results  a  considerable  pressure,  which  bears  upon  the  fecal  matter 
gathered  in  the  rectum ;  this  being  too  great  for  the  resistance  of 
the  sphincters,  they  give  way,  the  matter  enters  the  anus,  and  soon 
passes  out. 
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But  as  the  cavity  of  the  rectum  is  much  larser  than  the  open-  Expulsion  of 

.  *  .  P  the  excre- 

ing’  of  the  anus,  which  contracts  constantly  in  order  to  pass  out,nieuts. 
the  matter  must  be  formed  according  to  the  diameter  of  this  open¬ 
ing  :  it  passes  so  much  more  easily  as  its  consistence  is  less  ; 
when  it  is  more  solid,  it  is  also  necessary  to  employ  more  force. 

If  it  is  liquid,  tlie  contraction  of  the  rectum  alone  seems  sufficient 
for  its  expulsion. 

A  phenomenon  analogous  to  tliat  which  happens  to  the  cesopha- 
ffus  when  the  food  enters  the  stomach,  has  been  observed  in  the 
rectum  by  IM.  Halle.  This  learned  professor  remarked,  that  in 
the  efforts  to  go  to  the  water  closet,  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
intestine  is  displaced,  and  pressed  down,  and  forms  a  projection 
near  the  anus.  This  effect  must  be  produced  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum. 

The  necessity  of  rendering  the  fecal  matters  is  renewed  at  periods  of 
periods  that  are  variable,  according  to  the  quantity  and  nature  ofthefec^?^ 
the  food  used,  and  the  individual  disposition.  Generally  it  is  not 
shewn  until  after  several  meals.  With  some  persons  evacuation 
takes  place  once  or  twice  in  twenty  four  hours  ;  but  there  are 
others  who  are  ten  or  twelve  days  without  having  any,  and  who 
nevertheless  enjoy  perfect  health. 

Habit  is  one  of  the  causes  that  have  most  influence  upon  the 
regular  return  of  the  excretion  of  the  feces  :  when  it  is  once  con¬ 
tracted,  persons  return  to  the  water  closet  exactly  at  the  same  hour. 

Many  persons,  particularly  females,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  particular  means,  such  as  clysters,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
matters  accumulated  in  the  large  intestine. 

The  gases  are  not  subjected  to  this  periodic  and  generally  regu-  Expulsion  of 

■  «•  •«  •«  npi  •  1*  1  A  gfis  fiom  tliG 

lar  expulsion;  their  motion  is  more  rapid.  Ineir  displacement  large  intestine, 
being  easy,  they  very  soon  arrive  at  the  anus,  merely  by  the  effect 
of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  large  intestine  ;  however,  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  is  necessary  to  be  added  to 
determine  the  passage  outward,  which  takes  place  with  noise  :  this 
rarely  happens  when  they  are  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the 
rectum  alone. 

In  other  respects  the  passage  of  the  gases  from  the  anus  is 
neither  regular  nor  constant.  Many  people  seldom  or  never  pass 
any  ;  others  do  so  continually.  The  use  of  certain  foods  has  a 
considerable  influence  upon  their  formation  and  expulsion.  Their 
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Digestion  of 
diinks. 


Taking  of 
drinks. 


(levelopement  is  generally  considered  as  an  indication  of  bad  diges¬ 
tion.  In  health,  as  in  sickness,  the  repeated  passage  of  air  hy  the 
anus  announces  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  water  closet. 

By  the  expulsion  of  feces  is  completed  this  complicated  func¬ 
tion,  the  essential  object  of  which  is  the  formation  of  the  chyle  ; 
but  we  should  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  it,  if,  like  many 
esteemed  authors,  we  treated  only  of  the  digestion  of  the  food. 
Another  kind  of  consideration  presents  itself  for  our  study :  this 
is  the  digestion  of  liquid  aliments,  or  drinks. 


Of  the  digestion  of  drinks. 

It  is  very  singular  that  physiologists,  who  have  been  so  much 
engaged  with  the  digestion  of  solid  food,  and  who  have  erected 
so  many  systems  to  explain  it,  and  made  so  many  experiments  to 
throw  light  upon  its  nature,  have  never  paid  any  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  of  drinks  :  this  study,  however,  presented  fewer  appa¬ 
rent  difficulties  than  the  former.  Drinks  are  generally  less  com¬ 
pounded  than  the  foods,  though  there  are  several  of  them  very 
nourishing ;  the  greater  part  are  easily  digested.  This  single 
circumstance  of  the  digestion  of  liquids  ought  to  have  caused  the 
rejection  of  the  systems  of  trituration,  maceration,  he.  In  fact, 
there  is  notliing  in  the  drinks  which  requires  bruising,  and  they 
nevertheless  satisfy  hunger,  restore  the  powers,  and  nourish. 


Of  the  taking  of  drinks. 

The  taking  of  drinks  may  be  performed  in  a  multitude  of  diffe¬ 
rent  ways  ;  but  Petit  has  shown  that  they  may  be  reduced  to 
two.* 

According  to  the  first,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  the  mouth ;  it 
enters  by  the  effects  of  its  own  gravity.  We  ought  to  notice  the 
ordinary  manner  of  drinking,  in  which  the  lips  being  in  contact 
with  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  the  liquid  is  poured  more  or  less 
slowly  ;  the  action  of  gulping  down,  which  consists  in  projecting 
into  the  mouth  at  once  ail  that  the  vessel  contains  ;  and  the  action 


*  Merc,  (k  I’Acacb  des  Scieu,  1715,  1716. 
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of  drinking  a  la  regalade,  in  which  the  head  being  turned  back¬ 
ward,  and  the  jaws  separated,  the  liquid  is  let  fall  from  a  certain 
height,  in  a  continued  jet,  into  the  mouth. 

According  to  the  second  mode  of  taking  drinks,  the  air  is  drawn 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  the 
liquid  to  enter  ;  such  are  the  actions  of  as'piration,  sipping,  such- 
ing,  or  chatving,  Sic. 

When  we  aspire,  the  mouth  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  Sucking  by 

aspiration. 

liquid ;  the  breast  is  then  dilated,  so  as  to  dimmish  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  portion  of  the  liquid  intercepted  by 
the  lips.  The  liquid  immediately  enters  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
air  subtracted  from  the  mouth. 

In  the  action  of  sucking  at  the  breast,  the  mouth  represents  Action  of 
very  well  a  sucking  pump,  the  opening  of  which  is  formed  by  thethe'brelirc 
lips,  the  body  by  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  &c. ;  and  the  piston  by 
the  tongue. 

When  this  is  put  in  operation,  the  lips  are  applied  exactly 
round  the  body  from  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  extracted  ;  the 
tongue  adapts  itself ;  it  soon  contracts,  diminishes  in  volume,  is 
drawn  backward,  and  there  is  a  vacuum  partly  produced  between 
its  superior  surface  and  the  palate  :  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
body  that  is  sucked,  not  being  equally  compressed  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  is  displaced,  and  the  mouth  is  filled. 

Drinks  do  not  remain  in  the  mouth,  having  no  need  of  mastica¬ 
tion  or  insalivation  ;  they  are  swallowed  as  soon  as  they  enter. 

They  scarcely  undergo  any  changes  in  passing  this  cavity,  except 
in  their  temperature.  If,  however,  its  taste  is  strong  or  disagree¬ 
able,  or  from  finding  it  pleasant  we  continue  it,  it  happens  that 
the  presence  of  drink  in  the  mouth  causes  a  greater  or  less  quan¬ 
tity  of  saliva  and  mucus  to  flow,  which  mixes  with  the  drink. 


Deglutition  oj^  drinks. 

A 

We  swallow  liquids  by  the  same  mechanism  as  solid  foods;  but  Deglutition  of 
as  drinks  slide  more  easily  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem-^^”^^^^’ 
brane  of  the  palate,  tongue,  and  pharynx  ;  as  they  yield  without 
difficulty  to  the  least  pressure,  and  always  present  the  qualities 
required  for  traversing  the  pharynx,  they  are  generally  swallowed 
with  less  difficulty  than  solid  food. 
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I  do  not  know  why  the  contrary  opinion  generally  exists* 
They  affirm  that  the  atoms  of  liquids  have  a  continual  tendency 
to  separate,  and  tlierefore  ought  to  present  a  greater  resistance  to 
the  action  of  the  organs  of  deglutition  ;  but  daily  experience  con¬ 
tradicts  this  assertion. 

Every  one  may  easily  determine,  by  bis  own  experience,  that  it 
is  more  easy  to  swallow  liquids  than  solids,  even  when  they  are 
sufficiently  attenuated  and  impregnated  with  saliva."* 

We  call  a  gulj)  the  quantity  of  liquid  swallowed  at  each  motion 
of  deglutition.  The  volume  of  gulps  is  variable  ;  but  however 
voluminous  they  are,  as  they  suit  the  form  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
oesophagus,  they  never  produce  any  painful  distention  in  these 
canals,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  solid  food. 

In  the  ordinary  manner  of  drinking,  the  deglutition  of  liquids 
presents  the  three  periods  that  we  have  already  described ;  but 
when  we  gulp,  or  drink  a  la  regalade^  the  liquid  being  directly 
carried  into  the  pharynx,  only  the  two  last  periods  take  place. 

Accumulation  and  duration  of  drinks  in  the  stomach. 

Accumulation  manner  in  which  drinks  accumulate  in  the  stomach  differs 

tL'^stomach.  httle  from  that  of  the  aliments ;  it  is  generally  quicker,  more 
equal,  and  more  easy  ;  probably  because  the  liquids  spread,  and 
distend  the  stomach,  more  uniformly.  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
food,  they  occupy  more  particularly  its  left  and  middle  portion  ; 
the  pyloric,  or  right  extremity,  contains  always  much  less. 

The  distention  of  the  stomach  must  not,  however,  be  carried  to 
a  great  degree,  for  the  liquid  would  be  expelled  by  vomiting. 
This  frequently  happens  to  persons  that  swallow  a  great  quantity 
of  drink  quickly.  When  we  wish  to  excite  vomiting  in  persons 
who  have  taken  an  emetic,  one  of  the  best  means  is  to  make 
them  drink  a  number  of  glasses  of  liquid  quickly. 

The  presence  of  drinks  in  the  stomach  produces  local  pheno¬ 
mena  like  those  that  we  have  described  at  the  article  on  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  aliments  ;  the  same  changes  in  the  form  and 


*  Deglutition,  as  performed  in  disease,  affords  no  exception  :  if  the  throat  be  at 
all  inflamed,  the  sick  can  swallow  nothing  whatever  except  liquids. 
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position  of  the  organ,  the  same  distention  of  the  abdomen,  the 
same  contraction  of  the  pylorus,  and  the  oesophagus,  &c. 

The  general  phenomena  are  different  from  those  produced  by 
aliments  :  this  depends  on  the  action  of  the  liquids  upon  the 
sides  of  the  stomach,  and  the  quickness  with  which  they  are  car¬ 
ried  into  the  blood. 

Potations,  in  passing  rapidly  through  the  mouth  and  oeso¬ 
phagus,  preserve,  more  than  the  food,  their  proper  temperature 
until  they  arrive  in  the  stomach.  We  therefore  prefer  them  to 
these  when  we  wish  to  experience  in  this  organ  a  feeling  of  heat 
or  of  cold  :  hence  arises  the  preference  that  we  give  to  hot  drinks 
in  winter,  and  cold  drinks  in  summer. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  drinks  remain  much  shorter  time  in  stay  of  drinks 

_  in  the  sto- 

the  Stomach  than  the  aliments ;  but  the  manner  of  their  passage 
out  of  this  viscus  is  still  very  little  known.  It  is  generally  suppos¬ 
ed  that  they  traverse  the  pylorus,  and  pass  into  the  small  intestine, 
where  they  are  absorbed  with  the  chyle  ;  nevertheless,  a  ligature 
applied  round  the  pylorus,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder  it  from 
penetrating  into  the  duodenum,  does  not  much  retard  its  disap¬ 
pearance  from  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  We  will  return  to  this 
important  point  in  speaking  of  the  agents  of  the  absorption  of 
drink. 


Alteration  oj' drinks  in  the  stomach. 

Fluids,  in  respect  of  the  alterations  that  they  prove  in  the  Alteration  of 

,  1  T  •  1  1  •  1  1  1  fluids  in  the 

stomach,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  tne  one  sort  do  not  stomach, 
form  any  chyme,  and  the  other  are  chymified  wholly,  or  in  part. 

To  the  first  class  belong  pure  water,  alcohol,  sufficiently  weak  Drinks  that 
to  be  considered  as  a  drink,  the  vegetable  acids,  &c.  During  its  chyme, 
stay  in  the  stomach,  water  assumes  an  equilibrium  of  temperature 
with  the  sides  of  this  viscus :  it  mixes  at  the  same  time  with  the 
mucus,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  saliva  which  are  found  in  it ; 
it  becomes  muddy,  and  afterwards  disappears  slowly,  without  suf¬ 
fering  any  other  transformation.  One  part  passes  into  the  small 
intestine,  the  other  appears  to  be  directly  absorbed.  There  re¬ 
mains  after  its  disappearance  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus,  which 
is  very  soon  reduced  to  chyme  like  the  aliments.  By  observation 
we  know  that  water  deprived  of  atmospheric  air,  as  distilled 
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cohol. 


Drinks  re- 
duced  to 
chyme. 


water,  or  water  charged  with  a  great  quantity  of  salts,  as  well 
water,  remain  long  in  the  stomach,  and  produce  a  feeling  of 
weight. 

Alcohol  acts  quite  in  a  different  manner.  We  know  the  im¬ 
pression  of  burning  heat  that  it  causes  at  first  in  its  passage 
through  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  tlie  oesophagus,  and  that  wliicli 
it  excites  when  it  enters  the  stomach  :  the  effects  of  this  action 
determine  the  contraction  of  this  organ,  irritate  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  and  augment  the  secretion  of  which  it  is  the  seat ;  it  coa¬ 
gulates  at  the  same  time  all  the  albuminous  parts  with  which  it  is 
in  contact ;  and  as  the  different  liquids  in  the  stomach  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  this  matter,  it  happens,  that  a  short  time 
after  alcohol  lias  been  swallowed,  there  is  observed  in  this  viscus  a 
certain  quantity  of  concrete  albumen.  The  mucus  undergoes  a  modi¬ 
fication  analogous  to  that  of  the  albumen  ;  it  becomes  hard,  forms 
irregular  elastic  filaments,  whicii  preserve  a  certain  transparency. 

In  producing  these  phenomena,  the  alcohol  mixes  with  the 
water  that  the  saliva  and  the  gastric  juice  contain  ;  probably  it 
dissolves  a  part  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  their  composition, 
so  that  it  ought  to  be  much  weakened  by  its  stay  in  the  sto¬ 
mach.^  It  disappears  very  quickly ;  its  general  effects  are  also 
very  rapid,  and  drunkenness  or  death  follow  almost  immediately 
the  introduction  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  alcohol  into  the  sto¬ 
mach. 

The  matters  coagulated  bv  the  action  of  the  alcohol  are,  after 

CD  V  ' 

its  disappearance,  digested  like  solid  elements. 

Amongst  the  drinks  that  are  reduced  to  chyme,  some  are  re¬ 
duced  in  part,  and  some  wholly. 

Oil  is  in  this  last  case  ;  it  is  transformed  in  the  pyloric  part  into 
a  matter  analogous  in  appearance  with  that  which  is  drawn  from 
the  purification  of  oils  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  matter  is  evidently 
the  chyme  of  oil.  On  account  of  this  transformation,  oil  is  per¬ 
haps  the  liquid  that  remains  longest  in  the  stomach. 

Every  one  knows  that  milk  curdles  soon  after  it  is  swallowed  ; 
this  curd  then  becomes  a  solid  aliment,  which  is  digested  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Whey  only  can  he  considered  as  drink. 

The  greatest  number  of  drinks  that  we  use  are  formed  of  water, 
or  of  alcohol,  in  which  are  in  suspension  or  solution,  immediate 
animal  or  vegetable  principles,  .such  as  gelatine,  albumen,  osma- 
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zome,  sugar,  gum,  fecula,  colouring  or  astringent  matters,  &c. 

These  drinks  contain  salts  of  lime,  of  soda,  of  potass,  &c. 

The  result  of  several  experiments  tliat  I  have  made  upon  ani-  Drinks  that 

^  ^  ^  form  chyme. 

mals,  and  some  observations  that  I  have  made  on  man,  is,  that 
there  is  a  separation  of  water  and  alcohol  in  the  stomach,  from 
the  matters  that  these  liquids  hold  in  suspension  or  solution. 

These  matters  remain  in  the  stomacli,  where  they  are  transformed 
into  chyme  like  the  aliments  ;  whilst  the  liquids  with  which  they 
were  united  are  absorbed,  or  pass  into  the  small  intestine ;  lastly, 
they  are  conducted,  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  in  treating  of  water 
and  alcohol. 

Salts  that  are  in  solution  in  water  do  not  abandon  this  liquid, 
and  are  absorbed  with  it. 

lied  wine,  for  example,  becomes  muddy  at  first  by  its  mixture  Experiments 
with  juices  that  are  formed  in,  or  carried  into  the  stomach  ;  itmafe)nofthe 
very  soon  coagulates  the  albumen  of  these  fluids,  and  becomes 
flaky ;  afterwards  its  colouring  matter,  carried  perhaps  by  the 
mucus  and  the  albumen,  is  deposited  upon  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  it  seen  at  least  in  the  pyloric  por¬ 
tion  ;  the  watery  and  alcoholic  parts  disappear  with  rapidity. 

The  broth  of  meat  undergoes  the  same  changes.  The  water 
that  it  contains  is  absorbed;  the  gelatine,  the  albumen,  the  fat, 
and  probably  the  osmazome,  remain  in  the  stomach,  where  they 
are  reduced  into  chyme. 


Action  of  the  small  intestine  wpon  drinks. 

After  what  has  been  read,  it  is  clear  that  fluids  penetrate  under  Action  of  the 
two  forms  into  the  small  intestine  :  1st,  under  that  of  liquid;  2d,u™ondrii^r^ 
under  that  of  chyme. 

The  liquids  that  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  re¬ 
main  but  a  short  time,  except  under  particular  circumstances  ; 
they  do  not  appear  to  undergo  any  other  alteration  than  their 
mixture  with  the  intestinal  juice,  the  chyme,  the  pancreatic  liquid, 
and  the  bile ;  they  do  not  form  any  sort  of  chyle ;  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  absorbed  in  the  duodenum,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum ;  they  are  rarely  seen  in  the  ilium,  and  still  more  rarely 
in  the  large  intestine.  It  appears  that  this  last  case  does  not  hap- 
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pen,  except  in  the  state  of  sickness  ;  for  example,  during  the 
action  of  a  purgative. 

Tlie  chyme  that  proceeds  from  drinks  follows  the  same  rule, 
and  appears  to  undergo  the  same  changes  as  that  of  the  food ;  it 
therefore  produces  chyle. 

Such  are  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  digestion  of  drinks  : 
we  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that 
belong  to  the  digestion  of  the  aliments. 

But  we  do  not  always  digest  the  aliments  and  the  drinks  sepa¬ 
rately,  as  we  have  supposed ;  very  frequently  the  two  digestions 
take  place  at  the  same  time. 

Drink  favours  the  digestion  of  the  aliments  ;  this  effect  is  pro¬ 
bably  produced  in  various  manners.  Those  that  are  watery,  soften, 
divide,  dissolve  even  certain  foods  ;  they  aid  in  this  manner  their 
chymification  and  their  passage  through  the  pylorus. 

Wine  fulfils  analogous  uses,  but  only  for  the  substances  that  it 
is  capable  of  dissolving ;  besides,  it  excites  by  its  contact  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  causes  a  greater  secretion  of 
the  gastric  juice.  Alcohol  acts  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
wine,  only  it  is  more  intense.  It  is  thus  that  those  liquors  which 
are  used  after  meals  are  useful  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  sto¬ 
mach. 

Nourishing  liquids,  such  as  soups,  milk,  &c.  are  often,  when  the 
stomach  is  disordered,  introduced  into  the  large  intestine,  with  the 
intention  of  supporting  the  strength,  and  even  of  yielding  nourish¬ 
ment.  I  know  not  any  well  established  fact  which  confirms  the 
attainment  of  this  object :  but  I  see  nothing  which  renders  it  de¬ 
ficient  in  possibility  :  it  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  experi¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  becomes  of  a  nutrient 
liquid,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  small  intestine.  Of  this,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 


Remarks  upon  the  deglutition  of  atmospheric  air. 

Besides  the  faculty  of  swallowing  food  and  drink,  many  persons 
can,  by  deglutition,  introduce  air  enough  into  their  stomach  to  dis¬ 
tend  it. 

This  faculty  was  long  believed  to  be  very  rare,  and  M.  Gosse, 
of  Geneva,  was  quoted  as  presenting  it  in  a  remarkable  degree  ; 
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but  I  have  shown,  in  a  special  treatise,*  that  it  is  much  more  com¬ 
mon  than  was  generally  believed.  Of  a  hundred  students  in  me¬ 
dicine,  I  have  found  eight  or  ten  that  possessed  it. 

I  have  sliown,  in  the  same  work,  that  the  persons  who  swallow  persons  who 
air  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  with  the  one  sort  it  is  an  act  air. 
that  is  very  easy  ;  the  otlier  sort  do  not  succeed  but  with  ef¬ 
forts  more  or  less  considerable.  When  these  last  wish  to  operate, 
they  must  drive  all  the  air  out  of  their  chest ;  after  which,  filling 
the  mouth  with  air,  so  that  the  cheeks  may  be  a  little  distended, 
they  perform  deglutition  in  making  the  chin  approach  the  breast,  persons  who 
and  removing  it  again  quickly.  This  deglutition  may  be  compared  wTthTiffi-'^ 
to  that  of  persons  whose  throat  is  inflamed,  and  who  swallow 
liquids  with  difficulty  and  pain. 

With  regard  to  persons  who  cannot  swallow  air,  and  they  are  persons  who 

,  IT  ,  Till*  cannot  swai- 

tne  greatest  number,  1  can  say,  because  1  nave  observed  it  on  my- low  air. 
self,  and  on  a  considerable  number  of  young  students,  that,  with  a 
little  practice,  one  may  succeed  without  much  pain.  For  my  part, 

I  succeeded  after  attempting  it  two  or  three  days.  It  is  probable, 
that  if  the  deglutition  of  air  were  found  useful  in  medicine,  the 
execution  of  it  would  not  be  very  long  nor  difficult  for  the  sick  to 
acquire. 

In  the  stomach,  the  air  becomes  heated,  rarified,  and  distends  changes  that 

the  air  under- 

that  organ.  It  excites,  in  some  persons,  a  feeling  of  burning  heat 
in  others,  it  produces  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  very  severe  pains. 

Its  chemical  composition  probably  changes  ;  but  nothing  certain  is 
known  on  this  point. 

Its  stay  is  of  more  or  less  continuation  ;  it  generally  rises  again  Manner  in 

.  ,  -  111  1  which  the  air 

bv  the  cesophas  us,  and  passes  out  by  the  mouth  or  nose  ;  at  other  passes  out  of 

.  .  T  ,  ,  ,  r  T  1  1  stomach. 

times  it  traverses  the  pylorus,  spreads  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  escapes  by  the  anus.  In  this  last  case, 
it  distends  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  and  resembles  the  disease 
called  tympanites. 

I  have  observed  that,  in  certain  morbid  affections,  the  sick  swal¬ 
low  involuntarily  considerable  quantities  of  atmospheric  air  with¬ 
out  perceiving  it. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  young  physician,  whose  digestion  is  gene- 


*  Memoir  on  the  Deglutition  of  Air,  read  before  the  Institute,  1815.^ 
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rally  difficult,  renders  it  less  painful  by  swallowing,  at  several 
times,  two  or  three  gulps  of  air. 

Remarks  upon  eructation^  regurgitation^  rtomiting,  SfC. 

We  have  seen  how  the  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  prevents 
the  matters  contained  in  the  stomach,  and  pressed  by  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen,  from  returning  again  through  that  canal :  This  return 
takes  place  sometimes  in  consequence  of  gases  or  aliments  making 
their  way  into  the  oesophagus,  and  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
participating  more  or  less  in  the  action.  This  sort  of  reflux  is  de¬ 
signated  by  the  words,  eructation,  helcliing,  regurgitation,  vomit¬ 
ing,  S^c, 

The  return  of  substances,  that  the  stomach  contains,  does  not  take 
place  with  equal  facility.  The  gases  quit  it  with  more  facility  than 
the  liquids,  and  these  more  easily  than  solid  food.  Generally  the 
more  the  stomach  is  distended,  the  more  easy  is  this  anti-degluti¬ 
tion. 

When  this  viscus  contains  gases,  they  necessarily  occupy  tiie 
upper  part  of  it ;  they  are  consequently  always  close  to  the  cardiac 
opening  of  the  oesophagus.  Little  as  this  opening  is  relaxed,  they 
penetrate  into  it ;  and  as  they  are  more  or  less  compressed  in  the 
stomach,  if  they  are  not  repelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  oesopha¬ 
gus,  they  very  soon  arrive  in  the  upper  part,  and  escape  into  the 
pharynx,  causing  a  vibration  of  the  sides  of  the  opening  of  that 
cavity :  this  is  called  eructation.  Probably  the  oesophagus,  by  a 
motion  opposite  to  that  which  it  performs  in  deglutition,  becomes 
partly  the  cause  of  the  escape  of  the  gases  by  the  pharynx. 

When  the  gas  that  passes  from  the  stomach  is  accompanied  by 
a  certain  quantity  of  vapour,  or  liquid,  the  eructation  takes  the 
name  of  belching. 

In  order  that  eructation  take  place,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
gases  come  directly  fi-om  the  stomach  ;  persons  who  possess  the 
faculty  of  swallowing  air,  after  having  made  it  pass  the  pharynx, 
can  let  it  ascend  again  into  that  cavity.  By  this  means  voluntary 
eructation  may  take  place ;  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  will. 

Of  invoiunta-  If  in  place  of  gases,  small  quantities  of  solid  aliments,  or  li- 

ry  regurgita-  ^  _ 

tion.  quids,  rise  from  the  stomach  into  the  mouth,  this  phenomenon  is 


Voluntary 

eructation. 
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Called  regurgitation.  It  often  happens  with  children,  whose  sto-  Regurgitation 
machs  are  habitually  distended  with  great  quantities  of  milk ;  witbmach  is  too 
those  who  have  swallowed  an  abundance  of  food  or  drink,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  stomach  is  strongly  compressed  by  the  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles :  for  example,  when  strong  efforts  are  made 
to  go  to  stool. 

Though  the  distention  of  the  stomacii  may  be  favourable  to  re-  RegurgitatioH 

“  ^  when  the  sto- 

gurgitation,  it  happens  also  when  the  stomacii  is  wholly  or  nearly  nearly 
empty :  thus  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  individuals,  who,  in  the 
morning,  throw  up  a  gulp  or  two  of  gastric  juice,  mixed  with  bile. 

This  phenomenon  is  often  preceded  by  eructations  occasioned  by 
the  gases  that  the  stomach  contained. 

When  this  viscus  is  very  full,  it  is  not  probable  that  its  contrac¬ 
tion  has  any  effect  upon  the  passage  of  the  matters  into  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  ;  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  must 
be  the  principal  cause  of  it. 

But  when  the  stomach  is  nearly  empty,  the  motion  of  the  pylo¬ 
rus  probably  occasions  the  fluids  to  enter  the  oesophagus.  This  is 
so  much  the  more  probable,  as  the  liquids  then  thrown  up  are  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  mixed  with  bile,  that  cannot  easily  arrive  in  the 
stomach  without  a  contractile  motion  of  the  duodenum,  and  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  It  is  understood  that  the  oesopha¬ 
gus  contracts  with  more  energy  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

Regurgitation  is  involuntary  in  most  individuals,  and  takes  vohxntary  re. 
place  only  in  particular  circumstances ;  but  there  are  persons  who 
can  produce  it  when  they  choose,  and  who,  by  this  means,  get  rid 
of  the  solid  or  liquid  matters  contained  in  the  stomach.  Observing 
them  at  the  instant  in  which  they  execute  this  regurgitation,  we  see 
that  they,  first  by  an  inspiration,  lower  the  diaphragm  ;  they  after¬ 
wards  contract  the  abdominal  muscles,  so  as  to  compress  the  stomach ; 
they  sometimes  aid  their  action  by  pressing  the  epigastric  region  for¬ 
cibly  with  their  hands  ;  they  remain  immovable  an  instant,  and  all 
at  once  the  liquid,  or  aliment,  enters  the  mouth.  We  may  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  time  in  which  they  remain  motionless,  expecting  the 
appearance  of  the  matters  in  the  mouth,  is  partly  employed  in  de¬ 
termining  the  relaxation  of  the  oesophagus,  in  order  that  the  matters 
contained  in  the  stomach  may  be  introduced  into  it.  If,  in  this  case, 
the  contraction  of  the  stomach  contributes  to  produce  the  expulsion 
of  the  matter  contained,  it  is  probably  but  in  a  very  accessory  manner. 
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Tills  voluntary  regurgitation  is  tlie  pbeiiomenon  presented  by 
those  persons  who  are  believed  to  nomit  at  tvill. 

There  are  certain  persons  who,  after  a  meal,  take  pleasure  in 
bringing  up  their  food  into  the  mouth,  chewing  it  a  second  time, 
and  then  swallowing  it  afterwards :  in  a  ^vord,  they  present  a  real 
rumination,  like  certain  herbivorous  animals. 

Of  vomiting.  Vomiting  is  no  doubt  nearly  allied  to  the  phenomenon  that  we 
have  examined,  because  the  effect  of  it  is  to  expel,  by  the  mouth, 
matters  contained  in  the  stomach  ;  but  it  differs  from  it  in  many 
important  respects;  amongst  others,  in  that  particular  feeling  that 
announces  it,  the  efforts  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the 
fatigue  by  which  it  is  always  followed. 

Of  nausea.  That  internal  sensation  which  announces  the  necessity  of  vomit¬ 
ing  is  called  nausea  ;  it  consists  of  a  general  uneasiness,  with  a 
feeling  of  dizziness  in  the  head,  or  in  the  epigastric  region  :  the 
lower  lip  trembles,  and  the  saliva  flows  in  abundance.  Instantly, 
and  involuntarily,  convulsive  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  diaphragm,  succeed  to  this  state  ;  the 
first  are  not  very  intense,  but  those  that  follow  are  more  so  ;  they 
at  last  become  such,  that  the  matters  contained  in  the  stomach 

Phenomena  surmount  the  resistance  of  the  cardia,  and  are  thus  darted,  as  it 

of  vomiting. 

were,  into  the  msophagus  and  mouth  ;  the  same  effect  is  produced 
many  times  in  succession  ;  it  ceases  for  a  time,  and  begins  again 
after  some  interval.  In  animals,  I  have  observed  that  they  swal¬ 
low,  in  the  efforts  of  vomiting,  considerable  quantities  of  air  :  this 
air  appears  intended  to  favour  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  abdo¬ 
minal  muscles  upon  the  stomach.  The  same  phenomenon  pro¬ 
bably  takes  place  in  man. 

At  the  instant  that  the  matters  driven  from  the  stomach  traverse 
the  pharynx  and  mouth,  the  glottis  shuts,  the  velimi  of  the  pa¬ 
late  rises,  and  becomes  horizontal,  as  in  deglutition  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  every  time  that  one  vomits,  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  is  in¬ 
troduced  either  into  the  larynx,  or  the  nasal  canals. 

Influence  of  Vomiting  was  long-  believed  to  depemd  upon  the  rapid  convul- 

the  abdominal  ^  i  ■  i  i 

muscles  upon  g^ye  Contraction  of  the  stomach  ;  but  I  have  shev/n,  bv  a  series  of 

vomiting.  ’  ^ 

experiments,  that,  in  this  process,  this  viscus  is  nearly  passive  ;  and 
that  the  true  agents  of  vomiting  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  diaphrag  m, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  large  abdominal  muscles  ;  I  have  even  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  it,  by  substituting,  for  the  stomach,  in  a 
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dog,  the  bladder  of  a  pig,  which  I  afterwards  filled  with  a  coloured 
liquid.* 

In  the  ordinary  state,  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  co-operate  in  vomiting  ;  but  each  of  them  can,  nevertheless, 
produce  it  separately.  Thus,  an  animal  still  .vomits,  though  the 
diaphragm  has  been  rendered  immovable  by  cutting  the  dia¬ 
phragmatic  nerves  ;  it  vomits  in  the  same  manner,  though  the  whole 
abdominal  muscles  have  been  taken  away  by  the  knife,  with  the 
precaution  of  leaving  the  linea  alba  and  the  peritoneum  untouched. 

I  never  have  seen  the  stomach  contract  in  the  instant  of  vomit¬ 
ing  ;  we  may  conceive,  however,  that  the  motion  of  the  pylorus 
may  probably  take  place  at  this  instant.  This  circumstance  pre¬ 
sented  itself  twice  to  Haller,  and  made  that  illustrious  physiolo¬ 
gist  conclude,  that  the  contraction  of  the  stomach  was  the  essential 
cause  of  vomiting. 


Modijications  of  digestion  by  age. 


Most  authors  represent  the  digestive  organs  as  inactive  in  tlie 
fetus,  and  as  having,  at  the  period  of  birth,  a  developement  propor¬ 
tional,  considerable,  and  necessary,  they  say,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
necessary  materials  to  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  body. 

If  Ave  understand  by  mactive,  that  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
fetus  do  not  act  upon  aliments,  no  doubt  this  is  true  ;  but  if,  by 
this  word  absolute  inaction  is  understood,  1  think  it  is  wrong;  for 
it  is  very  probable,  that,  even  in  the  fetus,  tliere  passes  in  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  something  very  like  digestion.  We  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  prove  this  in  the  history  of  the  functions  of  the  fetus. 

The  same  obtains  with  regard  to  the  developement  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  system  at  the  period  of  death. 

If  we  understand  only  the  organs  contained  in  the  abdomen, 
they  are  indeed  proportionally  more  voluminous  than  at  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  age ;  but  if  we  mean  collectively  the  whole  digestive  appa¬ 
ratus,  the  assertion  Avill  be  erroneous ;  for  the  organs  of  the  pre- 


Digestive  or¬ 
gans  in  the 
fetus,  and 
child. 


Digestive  or¬ 
gans  of  the 
new  Iwrn 
child. 


*  See  these  details,  and  the  Report  of  the  Commissaries  of  the  Institute,  and 
my  raenioir  on  vomiting,  See  also  an  interesting  memoir  of  M,  Piedagnel, 

Journ.  Phy.  i.  260. 
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Digestive  or. 
gans  in  the 
child. 


Irruption  of 
the  teeth. 


Second  teeth¬ 
ing. 


hension  and  mastication  of  food,  and  those  of  the  excretion  of  the 
feces,  are  at  the  period  of  birth,  and  even  long  after,  far  from  the 
developement  that  they  acquire  with  the  progress  of  age.  Let 
us  not  suppose  that  the  energy  of  the  abdominal  organs  makes  up 
lor  the  weakness  of  those  just  mentioned  :  far  from  that ;  a  very 
tlelicate  and  select  food,  of  easy  digestion,  is  necessary  for  the 
infant  after  birth  :  that  which  suits  it  above  all  others  is  the  milk 
of  its  mother;  when  it  is  deprived  of  this,  we  know  with  what  dif¬ 
ficulty  a  proper  substitute  can  be  found  for  it.  In  place  of  con¬ 
sidering,  then,  the  digestive  organs  of  a  new  born  child,  or  even  of 
one  very  young,  as  being  endowed  with  a  surplus  of  force,  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  much  weaker  than  they  are  after¬ 
wards. 

If,  comparatively  speaking,  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  child 
is  not  so  well  disposed  as  that  of  the  adult,  it  is  perfectly  well 
combined  for  the  sort  of  action  it  has  to  lulliL 

Suction  is  the  mode  of  prehension  proper  to  children  ;  the  parts 
by  which  it  is  performed  have  a  considerable  developement.  The 
tongue  is  very  large  compared  to  the  size  of  the  body.  The  want 
of  teeth  gives  a  facility  to  the  prolongation  of  the  lips  forwards, 
in  order  to  embrace  the  nipple,  from  which  the  milk  is  extracted, 
more  exactly  than  could  be  done  by  those  of  the  adult. 

V  */ 

During  the  first  year,  the  child  has  no  masticating  organs.  The 
jaws  are  very  small  and  unprovided  with  teeth  ;  the  lower  one  is 
not  curved,  and  presents  no  angle,  like  that  of  the  adult ;  the 
elevating  muscle.s,  the  principal  agents  of  mastication,  are  very 
obliquely  inserted.  A  hard  cushion,  formed  by  the  tissue  of  the 
gums,  is  in  lieu  of  teeth. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  during  the  second,  the  first, 
or  milh  teeth,  arise  and  furnish  the  jaws.  Their  appearance  takes 
place  regularly  in  pairs;  at  first,  the  two  middle  inferior  incisors  make 
tlieir  appearance,  then  the  superior,  afterwards  the  lateral  inferior 
incisors,  very  soon  afterwards  the  supei’ior ;  and  in  the  same  suc¬ 
cessive  order,  the  eye  teeth  and  the  small  grinders ;  frequently 
the  latter  come  first.  These  last  frequently  do  not  come  out  un¬ 
til  the  third  year.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  four  new  teeth  are 
seen :  these  are  the  first  large  grinders ;  they  complete  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tvventy  four  teeth,  which  the  child  preserves  to  seven  years. 
The  irruption  of  the  second  set  then  takes  place.  The  milk 
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teetli  generally  fall  out  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  appeared 
in  the  jaws ;  they  are  successively  replaced  by  the  teeth  that  are 
intended  to  remain  during  life.  At  this  period  four  more  large 
grinders  come  out.  When  these  have  appeared,  there  are  alto¬ 
gether  twenty-eight  teeth.  Lastly,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  sometimes  later,  the  last  four  grinders,  or  wisdom  teethf 
come  out,  and  then  the  number,  which  is  thirty-two,  is  com¬ 
plete. 

This  renewal  of  the  teeth  at  seven  years  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  increase  of  the  jaw.  The  milk  teeth  become  proportion¬ 
ally  too  small ;  those  that  follow  are  larger  and  more  solid.  Their 
roots  are  longer  and  more  numerous ;  they  are  firmer  in  the 
sockets :  these  are  conditions  very  favourable  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  functions. 

The  laws  chang-e  their  form  while  they  augment  in  size  :  the  Changes  of 

®  .  .  the  inferior 

inferior  one  becomes  bent,  its  branches  become  vertical,  its  bodyjaw. 
takes' a  horizontal  direction,  and  the  angle  that  unites  them  be¬ 
comes  marked. 

The  teeth  are  quite  new  instruments  at  the  time  they  spring  changes  of 
from  the  maxillary  bones.  The  incisors  have  a  cutting  edge,  the^s®- 
eye  teeth  a  sharp  point,  the  grinders  present  conical  asperities ; 
but  these  advantageous  dispositions  diminish  with  age.  The  teeth 
always  rubbing  on  each  other  in  the  motions  of  mastication,  or 
being  in  contact  with  hard  bodies,  they  wear  and  lose  their  form 
by  degrees.  We  may  then  judge  of  the  age  of  a  man  by  his  teeth, 
which  can  be  done  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  the  teeth  have  so  rare¬ 
ly  a  perfectly  regular  structure,  and  an  equal  degree  of  hardness, 
that  we  can  arrive  only  at  an  approximation  by  this  means.  The 
wearing  of  the  teeth  is  generally  shown  first  in  the  inferior  inci¬ 
sors  :  it  is  afterwards  shown  in  the  grinders,  and  it  makes  its  ap- 
peai’ance  much  later  in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

But  the  wearing  of  the  teeth  is  not  the  most  unfavourable 
change  produced  by  age  ;  in  the  earliest  part  of  confirmed  old  age 
they  are  thrust  out  of  their  sockets  by  the  progress  of  the  ossi¬ 
fication  of  the  jaws  ;  they  become  loose,  and  afterwards  fall  out. 

The  manner  in  which  this  takes  place  is  not  at  all  regular  like  the 
growth  of  the  teeth ;  in  this  respect  there  are  many  individual 
differences. 

T 
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Organs  of  Those  who  do  not  lose  their  teeth  at  tlie  period  I  have  men- 

the  aged.  tioned,  ought  to  consider  themselves  favoured,  for  the  teeth 
come  out  much  sooner  sometimes ;  at  otlier  times  liy  blows 
or  falls,  that  tear  them  out ;  sometimes  by  the  contact  of  the  air, 
or  of  substances  that  are  habitually  introduced  into  the  mouth  : 
their  tissue  then  changes,  they  present  spots,  become  soft,  change 
colour,  and  at  last  fall  to  pieces.  These  chemical  changes  are 
very  improperly  called  diseases  of  the  teeth,  because  they  happen 
also  to  artificial  teeth.  After  the  teeth  are  all  out,  the  gums 
harden,  the  openings  that  they  presented  close,  the  sides  of  the  soc¬ 
ket  become  thin  and  cutting,  and  this  new  form  partly  supplies 
the  want  of  the  teeth. 

Such  are  the  modifications  produced  by  tlie  progress  of  age 
upon  the  organs  of  mastication  ;  those  that  happen  to  the  other 
digestive  organs  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  be  mentioned. 

We  will  finish  tliis  article  by  remarking,  that  many  voluntary 
muscles  contribute  to  digestion,  and  undergo  by  age  tlie  same 
changes  that  we  have  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  modifications 
that  the  organs  of  muscular  contraction  experience  from  this 
cause. 

Modifleatimi  Our  knowledge  is  very  limited 'with  regard  to  the  modifications 
digestion  suffers  in  different  ages :  what  we  know  of  it  re¬ 
lates  more  especially  to  the  maimer  of  taking  in  the  food,  its  mas¬ 
tication,  and  the  excretion  of  the  fecal  matters :  ^probably  the  ■ 
changes  that  the  abdominal  digestive  organs  undergo  are  nearly  ■ 
unknown.  ' 

Hunger  appears  to  be  very  acute  in  children,  and  not  subject  j) 
to  periodic  returns,  as  in  the  adult ;  it  commences  again  at  such  i 
brief  intervals,  that  it  seems  a  continuation  :  it  is  at  least  certain,  j 
that  it  takes  place,  though  the  stomach  is  far  from  being  empty,  r 
Suction  is  the  mode  of  taking  food  which  is  proper  to  children  ;  | 
they  execute  it  so  much  the  more  easily,  as  the  lips  and  the  £i 
tongue  are  more  grown.  This  action  appears  in  them  entirely  j(' 
instinctive,  at  least  for  the  first  months.  All  mastication  is  im- 
possible  until  the  appearance  of  the  teeth,  and  also  during  a  part  |i 
of  the  time  that  the  teething  continues.  If  the  child  compresses  is 

Mastication  in  •  i  i  i  •  •  i  ' 

children.  the  substaiices  introduced  into  the  moutli,  it  is  rather  to  extract 
the  juice  that  they  contain,  and  to  favour  their  solution,  than  to 
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chew  them.  We  presume  that  the  abundance  of  saliva  which 
characterises  children,  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  a  substitute 
for  mastication. 

We  must  pass  to  the  excretion  of  the  feces,  in  order  to  have 
something  positive  upon  the  digestion  of  very  young  children, 
compared  to  that  of  man  ;  we  see  that  this  excretion  takes  place 
frequently ;  that  the  excrements  are  almost  liquid,  and  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  colour;  have  not  that  odour  which  they  will  have  when 
the  child  shall  begin  to  use  other  sorts  of  food  than  milk';  perhaps 
at  this  age  the  abdominal  muscles  would  not  have  sufficient  eners'y 
to  expel  solid  excremental  matters. 

The  incisors,  and  even  the  eye-teeth,  afford  but  a  very  weak 
mastication  to  the  child  ;  the  grinders  must  have  come  out  to  give 
sufficient  force  ta  this  action,  and  even  then  it  is  capable  of  but 
little  exertion  upon  hard  substances ;  for  the  elevating  muscles  of 
the  inferior  jaw  are  too  weak,  and  they  are  inserted  into  it  too 
obliquely,  for  substances  of  a  certain  hardness  to  be  broken  by  the 
teeth. 

Mastication  does  not  acquire  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  until  after  the  second  teething,  when  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  is  well  formed.  Excepting  the  modifications  occasioned  by  ' 

the  wearing,  or  accidental  loss  of  the  teeth,  mastication  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  state  until  old  age,  a  period  at  which  it  constantly  * 

changes,  sometimes  because  the  teeth  are  worn,  or  partly  lost ; 
sometimes  by  their  being  all  lost,  there  remain  only  the  edges  of 
the  sockets  for  chewing. 

To  these  causes  that  render  mastication  difficult  in  old  age,  are  Mastication  in 
added,  1st,  the  too  great  extent  of  the  lips,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
incisors  have  come  out,  have  too  great  a  length  to  go  from  one  jaw 
to  the  other,  and  which,  touching  on  the  internal  surface,  instead 
of  the  edges,  can  no  longer  retain  the  saliva;  2d,  the  diminution 
of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  in  this  respect  becomes  like  that 
of  children,  and  the  curvature  of  the  body  of  this  bone,  which 
forces  the  aged  to  chew  with  the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  the 
edge  of  the  sockets,  the  only  place  where  these  edges  meet ;  3d, 
the  want  of  the  teeth  causes  the  necessity  of  chewing  with  the 
lips  in  contact :  this  gives  a  particular  character  to  mastication  at 
that  age. 
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TJio  action  of  tlie  muscles  that  contribute  to  digestion,  undergo 
the  same  changes  that  we  have  mentioned  in  speaking  of  in¬ 
fluence  of  age  upon  muscular  contraction. 

These  muscles,  at  first  weak  in  the  tJiild,  more  vigorous  and 
active  in  youth  and  adult  age,  diminish  in  energy  in  advanced 
life,  and  become  very  weak  in  extreme  old  age.  The  digestive 
actions  which  depend  on  muscular  contraction,  go  through  the 
same  degrees,  as  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  examining  the  man¬ 
ner  in  winch  the  prehension  of  aliments,  mastication,  and  the 
excretion  of  feces  are  executed  at  different  periods  of  life. 

Excretion  of  On  account  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  muscles  in  certain 

feces  m  old 

old  people  who  are  continually  costive,  it  may  become  impossible 
to  expel  the  excrements,  which  are  sometimes  accumulated  in  very 
great  quantity,  in  the  large  intestin'e.  In  this  ca^e,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  a  surgical  operation,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 

We  have  only  some  very  general  data  respecting  the  modifica¬ 
tions  that  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the  intestines  under¬ 
go  in  different  ages  :  they  appear  more  rapid  and  easy  during 
the  time  of  growth  ;  they  afterwards  seem  to  become  more  slow  : 
but,  of  all  the  vital  actions,  perhaps,  they  preserve  the  longest,  and 
even  to  the  last  moments  of  life,  a  great  activity. 

We  will  not  enter  into  any  detail  with  regard  to  the  modifica¬ 
tions  occasioned  by  sex,  climate,  habit,  temperament,  and  indivi¬ 
dual  disposition.  This  sort  of  consideration  is,  no  doubt,  very 
interesting :  but,  as  it  relates  more  particularly  to  Hygieine,  we 
will  merely  notice  that,  in  many  respects,  there  are  almost  as  many 
different  manners  of  digestion  as  there  are  individuals,  and  that, 
in  the  same  person,  the  digestion  frequently  suffers  many  daily 
changes,  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  will  digest  very  easily  to-day  a 
substance  that  could  not  have  been  digested  yesterday. 

Relations  of  digestion  leith  the  functions  of  relation. 

A  function  so  important  as  digestion,  and  to  which  such  a  great 
variety  of  different  organs  contribute,  ought  to  be  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  other  functions,  and  particularly  with  those  of 
relation.  This  connection  indeed  exists  ;  it  is  so  very  intimate, 
that,  ill  most  animals,  the  knowledge  of  one  or  several  of  the  or- 
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gans  of  external  life,  informs  us  of  the  disposition  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  and  reciprocally,  the  inspection  of  a  part  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  enables  us  to  know  the  disposition  of  the  organs  of  sense 
and  motion. 

The  senses  inform  us  of  the  presence  of  the  aliments,  enable  us  Relation  of 
to  seize  them,  to  know  their  chemical  and  physical  properties,  and  the  senses, 
their  useful  or  bad  qualities ;  and  as  it  is  particularly  under  this 
last  relation  that  it  is  most  necessary  for  us  to  appreciate  our  food, 
the  smell  and  the  taste,  to  which  this  examination  is  subjected,  are 
considered  to  Ijave  more  intimate  relations  with  digestion  than  the 


other  senses.  Some  authors  have  classed  them  with  the  dio:estive 
actions. 

Sometimes  the  aspect,  or  odour,  of  food  excites  the  appetite, 
and  disposes  favourably  the  apparatus  of  digestion  ;  but  the  same 
cause  may  produce  a  contrary  effect,  that  is,  it  may  suppress 
hunger,  and  even  occasion  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

A  moderate  appetite  generally  gives  more  delicacy  and  activity  influence  of 
to  the  senses ;  but  if  hunger  is  continued,  we  have  seen  above  that  the  senses, 
the  senses  lose  their  action,  and  no  longer  are  able  to  transmit 
exact  impressions.  During  the  operation  of  chymification  they 
have  less  activity,  particularly  if  the  stomach  is  distended  by  a 
great  quantity  of  food. 

The  relations  of  muscular  contraction  with  the  digestion  are  not  Relations  of 

.  °  digestion  vvitli 

less  evident.  We  have  seen  how  useful  the  action  of  the  muscles  muscular  con. 

traction. 

is  in  the  prehension  of  food,  in  mastication,  deglutition,  and  in  the 
excretion  of  the  fecal  matters  ;  these  motions  enable  us  to  procure 
food ;  they  excite  the  appetite,  and,  when  they  are  often  repeated, 
they  require  a  greater  quantity  of  nourishment.  They  are,  in  their 
turn,  influenced  by  the  digestive  phenomena ;  hunger  renders  them 
more  weak  and  difficult ;  and  when  the  stomach  is  full  of  food, 
particularly  in  hot  countries,  and  in  people  of  delicate  health, 
there  is  an  inclination  to  repose,  and  an  almost  impossibility  to 
move  ;  but  in  cold  countries,  and  in  robust  people,  the  presence 
of  food  in  the  stomach  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  an  increase 
of  force  and  agility. 

The  difficulty  of  speaking,  and  particularly  of  singing,  after  a 
copious  meal,  is  easily  explained ;  the  volume  of  the  stomach  pre¬ 
vents  tlie  introduction  of  air  into  the  chest,  and  the  motions  of 
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the  cliapliragin,  and  thus  presents  an  obstacle  to  tlie  production  of 
voice. 

Relations  of  The  functions  of  the  brain,  and  those  of  digestion,  are  pecu- 
funa*ionr’'  intimate.  In  certain  cases,  hunger  gives  a  particular  direc¬ 

tion  to  the  ideas,  it  directs  them  towards  food ;  in  other  cases,  a 
strong  agitation  of  mind,  violent  grief,  sudden  fear,  make  hun¬ 
ger  cease  for  several  days,  and  even  render  digestion  impossible, 
to  such  a  degi’ee,  that  the  food  previously  introduced  into  the  sto¬ 
mach  undergoes  no  change.  How  often  do  we  see  persons  in 
whom  sorrowful  affections  have  destroyed  the  digestive  faculties  ! 
Moral  satisfaction,  cheerfulness,  and  mirth,  on  the  contrary,  favour 
digestion  :  great  eaters  are  seldom  accessible  to  sorrow. 

Who  has  not  remarked  the  influence  of  digestion  upon  tlie 
state  of  the  mind  ?  How  many  people  are  incapable  of  appli¬ 
cation  during  digestion  ?  Who  knows  not  the  marked  effect  which 
the  accumulation  of  the  fecal  matter  exerts  upon  the  moral  dispo¬ 
sition  ? 

innuenpe  of  In  a  purely  pliysical  point  of  view,  it  has  been  pretended  that 
spina)  maiTow  digestion  is  uudei*  the  immediate  influence  of  the  brain,  and  that 
tion,  “  if  the  hemispheres  should  be  removed,  that  this  process  would  be 
entirely  abolished.  I  have  never  seen  this  phenomenon  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  seen  digestion  continue  in  animals  from  which  I 
have  removed  the  brain  almost  entirely.  Water-dogs,  from  which 
I  subtracted  the  brain,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cerebellum,  sur¬ 
vived  eight  or  ten  days,  and  their  digestion  went  on  very  well. 
But  they  had  lost  the  instinct  of  seeking  for  food,  and  several  even 
had  lost  that  which  accomplishes  deglutition  :  I  was  obliged  to 
make  them  swallow  artificially.  Wounds  of  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata,  and  of  the  spinal  marrow,  injure  deglutition  much  more 
than  digestion  :  but  as  they  impair  the  respiration  and  circulation, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  directly  influence  digestion;  but 
act,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  indirect  manner,  through  the  medium 
of  the  great  functions  indispensable  to  life. 

Injluence  of  great  sympathetic  on  digestion. 


infiuenc'e  of  That  mysterious  organ,  which  anatomists  name  the  great  sym- 

f/reat  sympa-  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  ^ 

thetic  015  di-  pathetic  nerve,  lias  its  principal  ganohon  and  plexus  behind  the 

gcition.  ^  I 
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stomach  and  intestines :  a  gi’eat  number  of  its  filaments  pass  to 
the  digestive  organs  ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  digestion  is 
influenced  by  the  great  sympathetic  :  but  physiologists  have  not 
hitherto  come  at  all  into  the  tract  of  that  species  of  action,  which 
this  organ  exercises  upon  the  digestive  function.  Suppositions, 
hypotheses,  opinions,  are  all  that  their  works  hitherto  present  upon 
a  question  the  most  interesting  of  all  physiology.* 

I  have  myself  attempted  some  experiments  to  ascertain  if  the  Experiment? 
filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  give  sensibility  to  the  stomach. sympathetic.^*^ 
I  divided  tlie  two  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  (right  and  left  pars 
vaga)  in  an  animal,  above  the  diaphragm  ;  then  I  made  him  swallow 
some  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and  a  little  time  after,  vomiting  took 
place.  The  phenomenon  did  not  depend  on  absorption  ;  for  there 
elapsed  scarcely  five  minutes  between  its  developement  and  the 
introduction  of  the  emetic  into  the  stomach.  It  seems  proba¬ 
ble,  that,  in  this  case,  the  great  sympathetic  transmitted  to  the  brain 
the  impression  produced  by  the  antimonial  salt,  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  intestines  are  sometimes,  especially  in  the  state  of  disease, 
of  an  exquisite  sensibility,  and  often  occasion  the  most  excruciat¬ 
ing  torture.  As  they  receive  scarcely  any  cerebral  nerves,  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  owe  their  sensibility  to  the  filaments  of  the ' 
great  sympathetic  ;  although  hitherto  no  direct  experiment  con¬ 
firms  this  opinion. 

OF  THE  ABSORPTION  AND  COURSE  OF  THE  CHYLE. 

The  digestive  organs  would  in  vain  form  chyle,  were  it  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  for  in  this  case  there  would  be  no 
nutrition.  The  chyle  must  be  transported  from  the  small  intes- 


*  I  sliould  willingly  have  made  an  honourable  exception  of  the  magiiilicent  work 
of  Lobstein,  lately  published  ;  but  the  merit  of  that  important  production  stops 
short  at  the  anatomical  part.  Physiology  is  in  it  confined  to  a  collection  of  opi¬ 
nions  upon  what  can  only  be  understood  from  facts  and  experiments.  (See  De 
nervi  s^jmjyathetici  humani  fabrica,  usii,  et  morbis,  auctore  J.  P.  Lobstein, 
Par.  1823.) 
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tine  into  the  venous  system  :  this  transportation  is  the  principal 
end  of  the  functions  we  are  going  to  examine. 

To  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  method  we  have  hitherto 
followed  in  the  explanation  of  the  functions,  we  shall  first  speak 
of  the  chyle  in  a  general  manner. 


Of  the  chyle. 


Of  the  chyle. 


Of  the  chyle 
contained  in 
the  small  in¬ 
testines. 


Chyle  con¬ 
tained  in  the 
lacteal  vessels. 


The  chyle  may  be  studied  under  two  different  forms  :  1st,  when 
it  is  mixed  with  chyme  in  the  small  intestine,  and  has  the  charac¬ 
ters  we  have  described  in  speaking  of  the  phenomena  of  its  forma¬ 
tion  ;  2d,  under  the  liquid  form,  circulating  in  the  chyliferous  ves¬ 
sels  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

No  author  having  particularly  engaged  his  attention  in  the 
examination  of  the  chyle,  during  its  stay  in  the  small  intestine, 
our  knowledge  on  this  point  is  little  more  than  what  we  delivered 
in  speaking  of  the  action  of  this  intestine  in  digestion  ;  to  make  up 
for  this,  the  liquid  chyle  contained  in  the  chyliferous  vessels  has 
been  examined  with  great  care. 


Manner  of  In  Ol  der  to  pi’ocure  it,  the  best  manner  consists  in  giving  food 

procuring  ^  ...  °  T 

chyle.  to  an  animal,  and,  when  the  digestion  is  supposed  to  be  in  full 
activity,  to  strangle  it,  or  cut  the  spinal  marrow  behind  the  occi¬ 
pital  bone.  The  whole  length  of  the  breast  is  cut  open  ;  the 
hand  is  thrust  in  so  as  to  pass  a  ligature  wdiich  embraces  the 
aorta,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  thoracic  duct,  the  nearest  to  the 
neck  possible  ;  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  are  then  twisted  or  broken, 
and  the  thoracic  duct  is  seen  closely  adhering  to  the  oesophagus. 
The  upper  part  is  detached  and  carefully  wiped  to  absorb  the 
blood ;  it  is  cut,  and  the  chyle  flows  into  the  vessel  intended  to 
receive  it. 

If  we  are  content  with  this  method,  we  obtain  only  a  very 
limited  quantity  ;  but  by  compressing  at  intervals  the  intestinal 
mass,  and  the  abdominal  chyliferous  system,  the  flow  of  it  may 
be  made  to  continue  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  cliyle, 
but  their  ideas  of  it  were  very  inexact :  it  was  observed  anew  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  being  in  certain 
conditions  of  an  opaque  w  hite,  it  was  compared  to  milk  :  the  ves¬ 
sels  that  contain  it  were  even  named  lacteal  vessels, — a  very  im- 
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proper  expression,  since  there  is  very  little  other  similarity  be¬ 
tween  chyle  and  milk,  except  the  colour. 

It  is  only  in  modern  times,  and  by  the  labours  of  Dupuytren, 

Vauqiielin,  Emmert,  Marcet,  and  Prout,  that  positive  notions 
concerning  the  chyle  have  been  acquired. 

We  shall  give  the  observations  of  these  learned  men,  with  the 
addition  of  our  own. 

If  the  animal  from  which  the  chyle  is  extracted  has  eaten  ani- chyie  pro¬ 
ceeding  from 

mal  or  vegetable  substances  of  a  fatty  nature,  the  liquid  drawn  fat  matters, 
from  the  thoracic  duct  is  of  a  milky  white,  a  little  heavier  than 
distilled  water,  of  a  strong  spermatic  odour,  of  a  salt  taste,  slight¬ 
ly  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  sensibly  alkaline. 

Chyle,  very  soon  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the  vessel  that  con¬ 
tained  it,  becomes  firm,  and  almost  solid  :  after  some  time  it  sepa¬ 
rates  into  three  parts  ;  the  one  solid  that  remains  at  the  bottom, 
another  liquid  at  the  top,  and  a  third  that  forms  a  very  thin  layer 
at  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  chyle  at  the  same  time  assumes 
a  vivid  rose  colour. 

When  the  chyle  proceeds  from  food  that  contains  no  fat  sub- chyle  of  mat¬ 
ters  not  Con¬ 
stance,  it  presents  the  same  sort  of  properties;  but  instead  of  fuming  it. 

being  opaque  white,  it  is  opaline,  and  almost  transparent ;  the 

layer  wLich  forms  at  the  top  is  less  marked  than  in  the  former 

sort  of  chyle. 

Chyle  never  takes  the  hue  of  the  colouring  substances  mixed  in 
the  food,  as  many  authors  have  pretended.  M.  Halle  has  proved 
the  contrary  by  direct  experiments  ;  I  have  lately  repeated  them, 
and  I  obtained  results  exactly  the  same. 

Animals  that  I  had  caused  to  eat  indigo,  saffron,  and  madder, 
furnished  a  chyle  whose  colour  had  no  relation  to  that  of  the  sub¬ 
stances. 

New  experiments  have  been  tried  upon  this  subject  by  MM. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  in  Germany,  Andrews  at  Edinburgh, 

Lawrence  and  H.  Coates,  America,  and  the  results  are  every 
where  confirmed. 

Of  the  three  substances  into  which  the  chyle  separates  when 
abandoned  to  itself,  that  of  the  surface,  of  an  opaque  white  colour, 
is  a  fatty  body ;  the  solid  part  is  formed  of  fibrin  and  a  little 
colouring  matter ;  the  liquid  is  like  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

The  proportion  of  these  three  parts  is  variable  according  to  the 
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Chyliforous 

vessels. 


Mesenteric 

glands. 


Fluid  projier 
to  the  mesen. 
teric  gkuids. 


nature  of  the  food.  There  are  species  of  chyle,  such  as  that  of 
sugar,  which  contain  very  little  tihrin;  others,  such  as  that  of 
flesh,  contain  more.  The  same  thing  happens  with  the  fat  matter, 
which  is  very  abundant  wlien  the  food  contains  grease  or  oil, 
wliilst  there  is  scarcely  any  seen  when  the  food  is  nearly  deprived 
of  fatty  bodies. 

Prevost  and  Dumas  have  observed  in  the  chyle  of  the  rabbit, 
the  dog,  the  hedgehog,  globules  of  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

very  similar  to  those  perceived  in  the  blood. 

The  same  salts  that  exist  in  tlie  blood  are  found  also  in  the 
chyle.  We  will  give  presently  some  other  details  relative  to  this 
fluid. 


Apj)aratus  of  ahsorption,  and  of  the  course  of  the  chyle. 

This  apparatus  is  composed,  1st,  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  pro¬ 
per  to  the  small  intestine,  and  from  their  use  named  chylferous  ; 
2d,  of  the  mesenteric  glands  ;  3d,  of  tl^e  thoracic  duct. 

The  chyliferous  vessels  are  very  small,  but  very  numerous. 
They  arise  from  small  imperceptible  orifices  at  the  surface  of  the 
xiilli  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  continue  to  the 
mesenteric  glands,  into  the  tissue  of  which  they  spread. 

In  the  sides,  and  at  the  surface  of  the  small  intestine,  these 
vessels  are  very  slender  and  numerous  ;  they  frequently  commu¬ 
nicate  so  as  to  form  a  very  fine  net  work ;  this  disposition  is  par¬ 
ticularly  visible  when  they  are  filled  with  an  opaque  white  chyle. 
They  enlarge  in  size,  and  diminish  in  number,  as  they  become  more 
distant  from  the  intestine,  and  finish  by  forming  insulated  trunks  that 
proceed  along  with  the  m.esenteric  arteries,  and  sometimes  in  the 
intervals  that  separate  them.  In  this  form  they  arrive  at  the 
mesenteric  glands. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  small  irregularly  lenticular  bodies, 
the  dimensions  of  which  vary  from  two  or  three  lines  to  an  inch 
or  more.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  placed  before  the  verte¬ 
bral  column,  between  the  two  plates  of  the  peritoneum  which 
form  the  mesentery. 

Tlieir  structure  is  still  but  little  known.  They  receive  many 
blood  vessels  in  proportion  to  their  volume  ;  they  are  endowed 
with  a  vivid  sensibility.  Thdiv  parenchyma  is  of  a  pale  rose  co 
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lour  ;  its  consistence  is  not  very  great.  In  compressing  them  be^ 
tween  the  lingers,  a  transparent  fluid  is  expressed,  which  is  inodo¬ 
rous,  and  has  never  been  examined  chemically.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  centre  of  those  bodies.  I  have  seen  a  remarkable 
quantity  in  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals.  The  chyliferous  and 
sanguiferous  vessels  that  go  into  these  bodies  are  reduced  to  canals 
of  an  extreme  tenuity,  without  our  being  able  to  say  how  they 
are  disposed.  What  is  certain  is,  that  injections  thrown  into 
any  of  them  traverse  the  tissue  of  the  gland  with  the  greatest  faci- 
lity. 

From  the  mesenteric  glands  spring  a  great  number  of  vessels  Roots  of  the 

17  7*/-  1  •  thoracic  duct, 

of  the  same  nature  as  the  chylijerous^  but  generally  more  volumi¬ 
nous  ;  they  are  the  origins  of  the  tlioracic  duct.  They  are  direct¬ 
ed  towards  the  vertebral  column,  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
aorta,  the  xtena  cava,  &c.  They  frequently  anastomose,  and  all 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

T1  ]is  name  is  given  to  a  vessel  of  the  same  sort  as  the  preced-  of  the  thora- 
ing,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quill,  which  continues  from  its 
commencement  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  to  where  it  terminates  in 
the  left  subclavian  vein.  It  passes  between  the  pillars  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  at  the  side  of  the  aorta ;  it  is  then  attached  to  the  verte¬ 
bral  column  until  it  is  directed  to  the  left  subclavian  vein.  Some  = 
times  it  has  been  seen  to  open  into  the  two  subclavian  veins,  and 
at  other  times  only  into  the  right. 

In  tlie  interior  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  lacteal  vessejs, 
there  are  valves  found,  so  disposed  as  to  permit  the  fluids  to  go 
from  the  chyliferous  vessels  towards  the  subclavian  vein,  but 
which  prevent  its  return.  Their  existence  is  not  hoTvever  con- 
stanti 

Two  membranes  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  sides  of  the  stmeture  of 
chyliferous  vessels,  and  of  the  thoracic  duct :  the  one  internal  and  lous  vessels, 

^  and  of  the 

delicate,  the  folds  of  which  form  the  valves  ;  the  other  external  thoracic  duct, 
and  fibrous,  the  resistance  of  which  is  much  greater  than  its  thin¬ 
ness  seems  to  indicate. 

Before  passing  to  the  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  absorption, 
and  of  the  course  of  the  chyle,  we  will  make  some  observations 
upon  the  organs  by  which  they  are  produced. 

After  twelve,  twenty  four,  and  even  thirty  six  hours  of  com-  chyie  of  the 

.  1  7  .  ^  .  mucus  of  the 

plete  abstinence,  the  chyliferous  vessels  of  a  doe;  contain  a  smalLtomach  and 

^  the  saliva. 


soo 
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quantity  of  a  semi-transparent  fluid,  with  a  slight  milky  tinge,  and 
which  in  other  respects  presents  properties  similar  to  the  chyle. 
This  fluid,  which  is  found  only  in  the  lacteal  vessels  and  the  tho¬ 
racic  duct,  and  which  has  never  been  analysed,  appears  to  be  a 
chyle  which  proceeds  from  the  digestion  of  the  saliva,  and  the 
mucus  of  the  stomach :  this  appears  the  more  probable,  as  the 
causes  which  accelerate  the  secretion  of  these  fluids,  such  as  alco- 
liolic  drinks  or  acids,  augment  its  quantity. 

When  the  privation  of  all  nourishment  is  prolonged  beyond 
three  or  four  days,  the  chyliferous  vessels  become  like  the  lym¬ 
phatic  ;  they  are  sometimes  filled  with  lymph,  and  sometimes 
empty. 

The  result  of  these  facts  is,  that  the  chyle  of  the  food,  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  chyliferous  vessels,  is  always  mixed,  sometimes  with 
the  chyle  of  the  digestive  mucus  that  we  have  mentioned,  some¬ 
times  with  lymph  ;  the  result  is  the  same  if  chyle  is  extracted 
from  the  thoracic  duct,  for  this  is  always  filled  with  lymph,  even 
after  eight  days  of  abstinence. 

Thus,  then,  the  matter  which  has  been  examined  by  chemists 
under  tlie  name  of  chyle,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  extracted 
entirely  from  alimentary  substances  ;  these  evidently  enter  into  it 
only  in  a  certain  proportion. 


Absorption  of  chyle. 

Absorption  of  Howsoever  it  happens,  the  chyle  most  certainly  passes  from  the 

Cl  1 J  Iv?* 

cavity  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  chyliferous  vessels.  How  does 
this  passage  take  place  ?  At  the  first  view  it  seems  easy  to  explain 

Mechanism  ofsucli  a  Simple  phenomenon  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  We  have  seen 

the  absorption  ,  t  i  i 

of  chyle.  above  that  the  disposition  or  the  chylirerous  vessels  is  not  known  ; 

we  are  not  better  informed  respecting  their  mode  of  action  :  many 
explanations  have,  however,  been  given  of  it.  Thus  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  chyle  has  been  attributed  to  the  capillarity  of  the  lac¬ 
teal  radicles,  to  the  compression  of  the  chyle  by  the  sides  of  the 
small  intestine,  &c.  Latterly  it  has  been  pretended  that  it  takes 
place  by  virtue  of  the  proper  sensibility  of  the  absorbing  mouths, 
and  of  the  insensible  organic  contractility  that  they  are  supposed 
to  possess.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  eminent  men  could 
propose  or  admit  sucli  explanations  :  they  appear  to  me  the  ex- 
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pression  of  the  pure  ignorance  in  which  we  still  are  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  this  phenomenon. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  one  fact  perhaps,  which  is,  that  absorp- The  absolu¬ 
tion  continues  a  considerable  time  after  death.  After  having  chyle  conti- 
several  times  emptied  by  compression  the  chyliferous  vessels  of  ^gath 
animal  recently  dead,  they  filled  again.  This  experiment  may  be 
repeated  several  times  in  succession ;  I  have  sometimes  performed 
it  two  hours  after  the  death  of  the  animal. 

Every  thing  seems  to  declare  that  there  is  something  mechani-  Mechanism  of 
cal  111  the  absorption  of  the  chyle.  The  notion  acquires  much  of  chyle, 
probability,  from  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  re¬ 
cently  made  upon  the  imbibition  of  living  tissues. 

By  examining  with  care  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes¬ 
tine  at  the  moment  in  which  the  chyle  is  absorbed,  we  discover 
that  each  of  the  villi  is  rendered  white,  and  inflated,  by  the  chyle  : 
one  would  almost  call  it  a  fine  sponge  become  filled  with  milk. 

It  has  sometimes  a  thickness  the  double  of  what  it  should  if 
absorption  did  not  take  place.  If  it  be  softly  pressed  between  the 
fingers,  we  express  from  it  a  certain  quantity  of  chyle  :  if  it  is  put 
into  water,  and  agitated  there  for  a  little,  a  great  number  of  small 
points  appear  ;  they  are  soft,  spongy,  easily  torn.  These  are  the 
primary  agents  in  the  absorption  of  the  chyle. 

The  form  of  these  points  or  villi  varies  according  to  the  species 
of  the  animal,  and  even  according  to  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species.  Perhaps  that  may  have  some  relation  to  the  kind  of 
nourishment  employed  by  these.  In  a  dog  which  furnished 
abundance  of  very  white  chyle,  they  were  conical :  many  small 
orifices  were  distinctly  perceived  in  them  by  the  naked  eye,  but 
better  with  a  lens.  The  same  papillae  in  another  animal,  a  bird, 
presented  nothing  similar :  examined  by  the  microscope,  numerous 
blood  vessels  were  distinctly  seen  to  lose  themselves  in  a  species 
of  cellular  membrane  of  extreme  delicacy  ;  no  other  trace  of  ves¬ 
sels  was  seen.  A  small  portion  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine  of  the  dog,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
examined  by  the  microscope.  The  blood  vessels  were  less  nume¬ 
rous  in  it,  and  white  tortuous  lines  were  seen,  which  commenced 
near  the  surface  of  the  papillae,  at  the  little  openings  we  have 
mentioned,  and  which  slightly  increasing,  proceeded  to  empty  them- 
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selves  in  the  chyliferous  vessels.  Are  these  then  the  origins  of 
this  species  of  vessel  ?  It  seems  probable  that  they  are. 

If  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  chyle  commence  by  visible  ori¬ 
fices,  it  may  be  comprehended  how  the  chyle  makes  its  way  into 
them,  while  it  does  not  enter  the  blood  vessels.  The  chyle  pre¬ 
sents,  as  we  have  said,  globules.  Now  these  globules  may  be  too 
large  to  pass  through  the  simple  pores  of  the  vascular  parietes, 
whilst  they  may  find  more  facility  in  entering  the  openings  by 
which  the  chyliferous  vessels  take  their  origin. 

Course  of  the  chyle. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  passage  of  the  chyle  :  it  first 
threads  the  lacteal  vessels,  then  traverses  the  mesenteric  glands, 
arrives  at  the  thoracic  duct,  and  at  last  enters  the  subclavian 
vein. 

Propulsion  of  The  causes  that  determine  its  motion  are  the  contractility  pro- 
chyle.  ^  . 

per  to  the  chyliferous  vessels,  the  unknown  cause  of  its  absorption, 
the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  particularly  in  the  motions 
of  respiration,  and  perhaps  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the 
abdomen. 

If  we  wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  velocity  with  wliich 
the  chyle  flows  in  the  thoracic  duct,  we  must  open  this  canal,  as 
I  have  done  frequently,  in  a  living  animal,  at  the  place  where  it 
opens  into  the  subclavian  vein.  We  find  that  this  rapidity  is  not 
very  great,  and  that  it  increases  every  time  that  the  animal  com¬ 
presses  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  by  the  abdominal  muscles ;  a 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  compressing  the  belly  with  the  hand. 
Rapidity  of  Howevcr,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the  chyle  appears  to 

the  motion  of  ,  .  .  ,  •  r  i  i  Ti¬ 

the  chyle.  me  to  be  m  proportion  to  the  quantity  rormed  in  the  small  intes¬ 
tine  ;  this  last  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  chyme  :  so 
that  if  the  food  is  in  great  abundance,  and  of  easy  digestion,  the 
chyle  will  floiv  quickly ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  food  is  in  small 
quantity,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  it  is  of  difficult  digestion, 
as  less  chyle  will  be  formed,  so  its  progress  will  be  more  slow. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quantity  of  chyle  that 
would  be  formed  during  a  given  digestion,  though  it  ought  to  be 
considerable,  In  a  dog  of  ordinary  size  that  had  eat  animal 
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food  at  discretion,  an  incision  into  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  neck 
(the  dog  being  alive)  gave  about  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  in  five 
minutes,  and  the  running  was  not  suspended  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  that  is,  during  several 
hours. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  variation  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  the  chyle  during  the  same  digestion ;  hut  supposing  it 
uniform,  there  would  enter  six  ounces  of  chyle  per  hour  into  the 
venous  system.  We  may  presume  that  the  proportion  of  chyle  is 
more  considerable  in  man,  whose  chyliferous  organs  are  more  vo¬ 
luminous,  and  in  whom  digestion^is,  in  general,  more  rapid,  than 
in  the  dog. 

The  blood  that  flows  in  the  subclavian  vein  cannot  penetrate 
into  the  thoracic  duct,  for  there  is  a  valve  at  its  orifice  so  disposed 
as  to  prevent  this  effect :  neither  can  the  chyle  flow  back  into  the 
intestinal  canal,  on  account  of  the  valve  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
those  of  the  chyliferous  vessels. 

Several  physiologists  think  that  chyle  undergoes  an  altera- Action  of  the 
tion  in  traversing  the  glands  of  the  mesentery;  some  think  that  glands, 
these  bodies  produce  a  more  intimate  mixture  of  the  matters  that 
compose  the  chyle  ;  others  suppose  that  they  add  a  fluid  intended 
to  render  the  chyle  more  liquid ;  there  are  others  again  who  ima¬ 
gine,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  glands  carry  away  a  part  of  the 
chyle  to  purify  it.  The  truth  is,  the  influence  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  upon  chyle  is  unknown. 

Much  has  also  been  said  about  the  variable  qualities  of  this 
liquid,  according  as  digestion  is  good  or  bad,  and  according  to  the 
sorts  of  food  that  have  been  used  ;  the  wasting  of  the  body,  in 
certain  diseases,  has  been  attributed  to  the  formation  of  a  bad 
chyle  ;  but  the  modifications  that  chyle  undergoes  in  its  com¬ 
position,  are  very  little  known.  There  have  also  been  certain 
parts  of  the  food  spoken  of,  which,  without  being  changed  by  the 
digestive  organs,  pass  with  the  chyle  into  the  blood ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  conjecture,  supported  by  no  positive  experiment. 

Doctor  Marcet,*  whose  recent  loss  science  still  deplores,  and 
who  was  lately  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  chyle,  has  com- 


*  Aiinales  de  Chemie,  1816. 
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pared  that  from  animal  matters  with  that  from  vegetable  matters. 
He  found  that  the  last  contains  three  times  more  carbon  than 
chyle  proceeding  from  animal  food. 

We  owe  to  Professor  Dupuytren  some  very  ingenious  re¬ 
searches,  which  prove  that  the  thoracic  duct  is  the  only  direction 
by  which  the  chyle  must  necessarily  pass,  in  order  to  serve 
effectively  in  nutrition. 

We  knew  by  an  experiment  of  Duverney,  by  certain  cases  of 
obstructions  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  particularly  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Flandrin,  which  we  shall  mention  elsewhere  ;  we  knew, 
I  say,  that  the  thoracic  duct  might  cease  to  pour  the  fluid  into  the 
vein  with  which  it  joins,  Muthout  death  ensuing.  We  knew  also 
that  it  is  true,  that  in  certain  cases  the  ligature  of  the  thoracic  duct 
has  produced  death  ;  but  the  cause  of  this  diversity  of  results  was 
unknown  ;  the  experiments  of  M.  Dupuytren  have  given  a  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  This  able  surgeon  bound  the  tbo- 

f 

racic  duct  of  several  horses  ;  some  of  them  died  at  the  end  of  five 
or  six  days,  others  preserved  all  the  appearance  of  perfect  health. 
In  the  animals  that  died  by  the  ligature,  it  was  always  impossible 
to  make  any  injection  pass  from  the  lower  part  of  the  duct  into 
the  subclavian  vein  ;  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  the  chyle 
had  ceased  to  pass  into  the  venous  system  immediately  after  the 
ligature.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  animals  that  lived,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  make  injections  of  mercury  or  other  substances  pass 
from  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  duct  into  the  subclavian  vein. 
The  injected  matters  followed  the  duct  to  the  vicinity  of  the  liga¬ 
ture  ;  they  there  turned  off  into  voluminous  lymphatic  vessels, 
which  opened  into  the  subclavian  vein.  It  is  then  evident  that 
in  these  animals  the  ligature  of  the  canal  did  not  prevent  the  chyle 
from  mixing  with  the  venous  blood. 

From  the  chyliferous  vessels  absorbing  the  chyle,  and  transport¬ 
ing  it  into  the  venous  system,  people  have  supposed,  that  they 
perform  the  same  thing  for  all  the  substances  that  are  mixed  with 
the  food,  and  which,  though  not  digested,  pass  into  the  blood. 
For  example,  most  authors  say  that  drinks  are  absorbed  along 
with  the  chyle  ;  but  as  they  have  made  no  experiments  upon 
which  to  found  this  opinion,  it  may  be  considered  as  doubtful.  I 
Tvished  to  discover  how  far  this  could  be  depended  on,  and  have 
ascertained,  by  experiments  upon  living  animals,  that  in  no  case 
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do  the  drinks  appear  to  mix  with  the  chyle.  We  may  prove  this 
by  making  a  dog  swallow  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  mixed  with 
water  while  lie  is  digesting  food.  If  half  an  hour  afterwards  its 
chyle  is  extracted  in  the  manner  we  have  pointed  out,  w'e  will  see 
that  this  liquid  contains  no  alcohol,  whilst  the  blood  exhales  a 
strong  odour  of  it,  and  alcohol  may  be  re-produced  from  the  blood 
by  distillation.  Similar  results  are  obtained  in  making  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  solution  of  camphor,  or  other  odoriferous  liquids. 

The  modifications  that  the  absorption  and  flow  of  the  chyle  Modifications 
undergo  in  different  ages,  have  not  yet  been  studied ;  it  has  onlytfoS^and of"' 
been  remarked,  that  the  mesenteric  glands  change  their  colour,  the  chyle  by 
diminish  in  volume,  and  seem  to  be  obliterated  in  old  people. 

Some  authors  have  concluded  that  they  do  not  permit  the  chyle 
to  pass  ;  but  this  assertion  appears  too  bold,  and  besides,  it  is  not 
supported  by  facts  sufficiently  proved. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  modifications  that  this  function  under¬ 
goes  by  sex,  habit,  temperament,  &c.  We  are  no  better  informed 
about  the  relations  that  exist  between  this  function  and  those  which 
we  have  already  explained,  or  those  that  remain  to  be  examined.^ 


OF  THE  ABSORPTION  AND  COURSE  OF  THE  LYMPH. 

We  have  seen  how  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  obtain 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  absorption  and  flowing  of  the  chyle  : 
the  function  of  which  we  are  now  going  to  give  the  history  is  still 
less  known.  Its  existence  is  known  in  a  general  manner,  but  its 
utility  in  the  animal  economy  has  scarcely  been  perceived :  its 
most  apparent  use  is  to  pour  the  lymph  into  the  venous  system. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  this  phenomenon  is  only  one  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  utility ;  however,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond 
what  is  certain,  there  are  no  others  to  be  seen  at  present. 


•  All  anatomists  since  Hewson  and  IMonro  acknowledge  that  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes,  have  a  chyliferous  apparatus  :  yet  no  one,  to  ray  knowledge,  has 
spoken  of  the  chyle  of  these  animals.  Physiologists  and  chemists,  who  have  made 
experiments  on  the  chyme  of  birds,  say  nothing  of  chyle.  If  1  refer  to  my  own  dis¬ 
sections,  the  mammalia  and  some  reptiles  alone  have  a  chyliferous  system,  and  pos¬ 
sess  chyle.— (Scc?  Memoir  on  I/ym phalics  of  Birds,  Journ.  Bhys.  i.  47. 
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nions'^of  the^  Nothing  proves  better  the  imperfection  of  science  with  regard 

lymph.  function  about  to  be  examined,  than  the  ideas  of  physiolo¬ 

gists  respecting  the  lymph.  This  name  is  given  by  some  to  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  by  others  to  the  fluid  in  the  serous  membranes,  by 
others  again  to  the  serosity  of  the  cellular  tissue,  whilst  there  are 
others  that  consider  as  lymph  that  fluid  winch  flows  from  certain 
scrofulous  ulcers.  We  think  it  is  necessary  to  reserve  the  name 
of  lymph  to  the  liquid  contained  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  the 
thoracic  duct.  It  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  to  fix  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  word,  as,  by  admitting  the  other  significations,  we  are 
apt  to  give  permanence  to  an  opinion  which  is  by  no  means 
proved  :  viz.  that  the  fluids  of  the  serous  membranes,  of  the  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue,  &c.  are  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  trans¬ 
ported  by  them  into  the  venous  system. 

Means  of  pro-  Two  processes  mav  be  employed  to  procure  lymph.  One  is  to 

curing  lymph.  ^  i  j  i.  ^  ^ 

lay  bare  a  lymphatic  vessel,  divide  it,  and  receive  the  liquid  that 
flows  from  it ;  but  this  is  a  method  difficult  to  execute,  and  be¬ 
sides,  as  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  not  always  filled  with  lymph,  it 
is  uncertain  :  the  other  consists  in  letting  an  animal  fast  during 
four  or  five  days,  and  then  extracting  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the 
chyle. 

Physical  pro.  The  liquid  obtained  in  either  way  has  at  first  a  slightly  opaline 
lymph.  rose  colour.  It  has  a  strong  spermatic  odour,  a  salt  taste  ;  it 
sometimes  presents  a  slight  yellow  tinge,  and  at  other  times  a  red 
madder  colour.  I  am  particular  in  these  details,  for  they  have 
probably  occasioned  an  error  in  experiments  that  have  been  made 
respecting  the  absorption  of  coloured  substances. 

But  lymph  does  not  long  remain  liquid  ;  it  congeals.  Its  rose 
colour  becomes  more  deep,  an  immense  number  of  reddish  fila¬ 
ments  are  developed,  irregularly  arborescent,  and  very  analogous  in 
appearance  to  the  vessels  spread  in  the  tissue  of  organs. 

When  we  examine  carefully  the  mass  of  lymph  thus  coagulated, 
we  find  it  formed  of  two  parts  ;  the  one  solid,  and  forming  a  great 
many  cells,  in  which  the  other  remains  in  a  liquid  state.  If  the 
solid  part  be  separated,  the  liquid  congeals  again. 
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Subjected  to  the  microscope,  lymph,  whether  extracted  from 
the  thoracic  duct  or  from  a  lymphatic  vessel,  or  even  from  a 
cervical  gland,  presents  a  number  of  small  globules,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  blood,  but  which  are  less  abundant  than  in  this  last. 

See  blood  globules. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  procured  from  one  animal  is  but  small ; 
a  dog  of  a  large  size  scarcely  yields  an  ounce.  Its  quantity  ap¬ 
pears  to  increase  according  to  the  time  of  fasting ;  I  also  think  I 
have  observed  its  colour  become  redder  when  the  animal  has  been 
longer  deprived  of  food. 

The  solid  part  of  the  lymph,  which  may  be  called  clot,  has  much  Chemical  pro- 

‘  I  ^  j  ^  perties  of 

analogy  with  that  of  the  blood.  It  becomes  scarlet  red  by  thebmph- 
contact  of  oxygen  gas,  and  purple  when  plunged  in  carbonic  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  lymph  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 

1022-28  :  1000-00. 

I  begged  M.  Chevreul  to  analyze  the  lymph  of  the  dog ;  I  gave 
him  a  considerable  quantity  that  I  had  procured  by  the  method 

above  mentioned,  after  having  made  dogs  fast  for  some  days.  I 

# 

here  give  the  result  obtained  by  this  able  chemist :  1000  parts  of 
lymph  contain : 


Water, . 926*4 

Fibrin, .  004*2 

Albumen, . 61.0 

Muriate  of  soda, .  6*1 

Carbonate  of  soda, .  1  *8 

Phosphate  of  lime, . "1 

Phosphate  of  magnesia, .  v  0.5 

Carbonate  of  lime, .  1 


Total,  . 1000*0 


Apparatus  oj  the  absorption  and  course  of  the  lymph. 

This  apparatus,  by  its  structure  and  disposition,  has  the  greatest 
analogy  with  that  of  the  absorption  and  flowing  of  the  chyle ;  or, 
regarding  them  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  they  rather  form 
only  one  system.  It  is  composed  of  lymphatic  vessels,  of  glands, 
or  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  of  the  thoracic  duct,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  course  of  the  chyle. 

Lymphatic  vessels  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body  :  v^seis 

are  not  voluminous,  they  frequently  anastomose,  and  have  almost 
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all  a  reticular  disposition.  In  the  membei’s  they  form  two  strata, 
the  one  superficial,  and  the  other  deep.  The  first  is  placed  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  between  the  skin  and  the  external  aponeurosis ;  it 
generally  accompanies  the  subcutaneous  veins.  When  the  vessels 
that  form  this  stratum  are  filled  with  mercury,  the  injection  of 
which  has  succeeded  well,  they  represent  a  net  work,  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  whole  limb. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  limbs  are  seen  principally  in  the  in¬ 
terstices  of  the  muscles,  round  the  nerves  and  large  vessels.  The 
superficial  and  deep  lymphatics  are  directed  towards  the  superior 
part  of  the  members,  they  diminish  in  number,  augment  in  vo¬ 
lume,  and  very  soon  enter  into  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  arm- 
pit,  of  the  groin,  &c.  whence  they  plunge  immediately  into  the 
abdomen,  or  the  chest. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  form  also  two  layers  in  the  trunk,  one 
subcutaneous,  the  other  placed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sides 
of  the  splanchnic  cavities.  Each  viscus  has  also  two  orders  of  lym¬ 
phatics  ;  the  one  sort  occupy  the  surface,  the  other  seem  to  spring 
from  its  parenchyma,  or  internal  substance. 

These  vessels  have  been  hitherto  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  brain, 
the  spinal  marrow,  their  envelopes,  the  eye,  the  internal  ear,  &c. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  end  in  the 
thoracic  duct ;  but  those  of  the  exterior  parts  of  the  head  and  the 
neck  terminate,  those  of  the  right  side  in  a  vessel  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  that  opens  into  the  right  subclavian  vein,  and  those  of  the 
left  side  into  a  similar  vessel,  but  a  little  smaller,  that  opens  into 
the  left  subclavian  vein,  a  little  above  the  opening  of  the  thoracic 
duct. 

We  do  not  know  the  form  of  the  lymphatics  at  their  origin  ; 
many  conjectures,  equally  ill  founded,  have  been  made  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  most  plausible  is,  that  they  spring  from  roots  extremely 
fine  in  the  substance  of  the  membranes  and  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  where  they  appear  continu¬ 
ous  with  the  last  arterial  ramifications.  It  often  happens,  that  an 
injection  thrown  into  an  artery,  passes  also  into  the  lymphatics 
that  are  beside  it. 

The  lymphatics  are  not  regular  in  their  distribution ;  their  vo¬ 
lume  is  now  augmented,  now  diminished ;  sometimes  they  are 
round  and  cylindric,  sometimes  they  present  a  great  number  of 
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swellings  placed  over  each  other.  Their  structure  is  not  sensibly 
different  from  that  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  ;  they  are  furnished 
with  valves  in  the  same  manner. 

In  man,  every  lymphatic  vessel,  before  reaching  the  venous  sys- 
tern,  must  traverse  a  lymphatic  gland.  These  organs,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  which  completely  resemble  the  mesenteric 
glands  in  form  and  structure,  are  found  particularly  under  the 
armpits,  in  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  under  the  skin  of  its  nape  ; 
about  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  groin,  in  the  pelvis,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  large  vessels.  In  respect  to  these,  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 
related  exactly  as  the  chyliferous  vessels  to  the  mesenteric  glands. 


Of  the  absorption  of  the  lymph. 

In  order  to  study  the  absorption  of  the  lymph  with  advantage,  it  Action  of  the 
is  indispensable  to  examine  the  received  ideas  with  regard  to  the®®^®* 
origin  of  this  fluid,  and  the  absorbent  faculty  attributed  to  the  ra¬ 
dicles  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  We  have  here  much  need  of  cau¬ 
tion  as  well  as  exactness ;  for,  independently  of  the  difficulty  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  subject,  we  have  to  discuss  an  opinion  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  supported  by  the  most  respectable  authorities ;  but  as 
our  only  desire  is  to  discover  the  truth,  and  not  merely  to  inno¬ 
vate,  we  hope  we  shall  not  give  offence  by  making  this  inquiry. 

Let  us  first  see  the  origin  attributed  to  lymph.  If  the  best  origin  of  the 

°  ^  lymph  accord- 

works  on  this  subject  are  to  be  believed,  the  lymph  is  the  resulting  to  autirors. 
of  absorption,  exerted  by  the  lymphatic  radicles  at  the  surface  of 
the  mucous,  serous,  and  synovial  membranes,  of  the  plates  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  of  the  skin,  and  even  in  the  parenchyma  of  every 
organ. 

This  mode  of  considering  the  subject  comprehends  two  distinct 
ideas:  1st,  that  the  lymph  exists  in  the  different  cavities  of  the 
body ;  2d,  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  possess  an  absorbent  faculty. 

The  first  of  these  two  ideas  is  quite  incorrect,  and  the  other  re¬ 
quires  a  particular  examination.  Though  there  is,  in  fact,  an  ana¬ 
logy  in  appearance  between  the  fluids  that  are  seen  at  the  surface 
of  the  serous  membranes,  of  the  cellular  tissue,  of  the  synovial 
membranes,  &c.,  and  the  lymph,  we  will  show  elsewhere  that  these 
fluids  are  different,  both  in  a  chemical  and  physical  point  of  view  ; 
and,  as  these  different  fluids  differ  in  themselves,  in  admitting  this 
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origin  of  the  lympli,  different  sorts  of  it  ought  to  have  been  ob¬ 
served  ;  but,  hitherto,  the  lymph  has  been  found  sensibly  the  same 
in  every  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  true  that  certain  physiologists  who  amuse  themselves  with 
subtleties,  offer  an  answer,  which  they  think  calculated  to  re:4iove 
this  difficulty  :  they  affirm  that  these  fluids,  at  the  moment  of  their 
absorption,  undergo  a  peculiar  elaboration,  which  transforms  them 
into  lymph ;  and  the  proof  which  they  give  of  this  is,  that  the 
lymph  differs  from  the  individual  fluids  absorbed.  This  reply 
might  have  some  weight,  were  it  proved  that  the  fluids  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  ;  we  have  just  seen,  that  we  are  yet  far  from  having  arrived 
at  this  conclusion.* 

Let  us  now  examine  the  absorbent  faculty  attributed  by  authors 
to  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Absorption  of  The  liquids  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  quick- 

the  lymphatic 

vessels.  ly  absorbed  ;  the  same  effect  happens,  into  wliatever  cavity  of  the 
economy  the  liquids  are  carried :  the  skin  and  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  lungs  also  possess  the  same  property.  The  ancients,  who 
had  remarked  several  of  these  phenomena,  but  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  believed  that  the  veins  were  the  agents  of 
absorption  :  this  belief  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
at  which  time  the  knowledge  of  these  vessels  arrived  at  consider¬ 
able  perfection. 

William  Hunter,  one  of  the  anatomists  who  contributed  most  to 
the  discovery  of  these  vessels,  has  also  insisted  most  forcibly  upon 
their  absorbent  power.  His  doctrine  has  been  propagated  and  ex¬ 
tended  by  his  brother,  by  his  disciples,  and  generally  by  all  those 
who  have  treated  of  the  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 


*  The  logic  employed  in  this  case  is  truly  singular.  It  is  proposed  to  know, 
whether  the  lymphatics  absorb  or  not ;  that  is  the  whole  question  :  yet  that  they  do, 
seems  never  once  to  be  called  in  question,  and  the  absorbing  property  is  never  once 
doubted  of  in  the  progress  of  the  argument.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  gravely  said, 
that  at  the  moment  the  vessels  absorb,  they  elaborate  the  absorbed  fluids,  and  trans¬ 
form  them  into  lymph.  Now,  in  the  science  of  facts,  to  affirm  that  a  phenomenon 
exists,  without  proving  it,  is  equivalent  to  saying  nothing.  Besides,  experience 
proves  that  a  great  many  substances,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  ether,  camphor,  are 
absorbed  without  being  elaborated. 
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The  proofs  upon  which  their  doctrine  is  founded  by  no  means 
possess  the  value  which  they  attribute  to  them.  On  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  we  shall  enter  into  some  details. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  establish  that  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  absorbent,  and  that  the  veins  are  not  so  ;  but  even  sup¬ 
posing  them  exact,  which  they  are  very  far  from  being,  they  are 
so  few  in  number,  that  it  is  astonishing  they  should  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  overturn  a  doctrine  anciently  established. 

Of  these  experiments,  some  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the 
lymphatic  vessels  absorb,  and  others  to  prove  that  the  veins  do 
not  absorb.  We  shall  here  treat  only  of  the  first ;  the  second  we 
shall  consider  at  the  article  of  the  absorption  of  veins. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  by  John  Hunter,  one  of 
the  first  who  positively  denied  the  absorption  of  the  veins,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  of  the  lymphatics  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  very 
decisive. 

He  opened  the  lower  belly  of  a  dog;  he  emptied  several  p or- Experiments 
tions  of  the  intestines  very  quickly  of  the  matters  they  contained,  ter  HPO!}  ty™- 

J  ^  J  J  ^  phatic  absorp- 

by  compressing  them  sufficiently  :  he  immediately  injected  hoftion. 
milk,  which  he  retained  by  ligatures.  The  veins  that  belonged  to 
these  portions  of  the  intestines  were  emptied  of  their  blood  by 
several  punctures  made  in  their  trunk  ;  he  prevented  the  farther 
introduction  of  blood,  by  applying  ligatures  to  their  corresponding 
arteries,  and  he  then  replaced  them  in  the  lower  belly.  He  left 
them  there  about  half  an  hour.  He  then  took  them  out,  and 
having  examined  them  carefully,  he  found  that  the  veins  were 
nearly  as  empty  as  when  he  took  them  out  the  first  time,  and  they 
did  not  contain  a  drop  of  white  fluid,  whilst  the  lacteals  were  quite 
full. 

The  imperfect  state  in  wliich  the  art  of  making  Physiological 
experiments  stood  at  the  period  in  which  John  Hunter  performed 
that  above,  can  alone  excuse  this  celebrated  anatomist  for  not 
having  felt  how  many  important  circumstances  are  wanting  to  give 
it  vreight,  supposing  it  to  be  correct. 

In  order  that  this  experiment  should  have  some  value,  it  would  ptyections 

i  to  the  experi- 

be  necessary  to  know  if  the  animal  was  fasting,  or  if  it  was  in  the™®nt®of  John 
operation  of  digestion  when  opened  ;  the  state  of  the  lymphatics 
ought  to  have  been  examined  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment : 
were  they  or  were  they  not  full  of  chyle  ?— What  changes  hap- 
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penetl  to  tlie  milk  during  the  time  it  was  in  the  intestine  ?  Wliat 
proof  is  tliere  that  the  lacteals  were  filled  with  milk  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment  ?  Was  it  not  rather  chyle  with  which  they  were 
filled?  To  conclude,  this  experiment  was  repeated  at  different 
times  by  Flandrin,  professor  at  the  veterinary  school  of  Alfort ; 
and  though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  making 
experiments  upon  living  animals,  he  was  not  successful  in  this, 
that  is  to  say,  he  perceived  no  milk  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  I 
hare  myself  several  times  repeated  this  experiment,  and  the  results 
that  I  obtained  were  perfectly  the  same  as  those  of  Flandrin,  and 
consequently  quite  contrary  to  those  of  Hunter. 

Thus  the  principal  experiment  of  an  author  worthy  of  credit,  in 
which  he  supposed  he  had  witnessed  the  absorption  of  another 
fluid  besides  the  chyle,  by  the  lacteals,  appears  to  have  been  either 
illusory  or  insignificant. 

I  pass  the  other  experiments  of  J.  Hunter  in  silence,  they  being 
less  conclusive  than  this.  They  have  been  repeated  without 
success  by  Flandrin,  as  well  as  by  myself.* 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  trials,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  chyliferous  and  other  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestinal 
canal  really  absorb  other  fluids  besides  the  chyle. 

In  the  first  place,  I  proved  that  if  a  dog  is  made  to  swallow 
•four  ounces  of  water,  pure  or  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
alcohol,  of  colouring  matter,  of  acid  or  salt,  in  about  an  hour  the 
whole  of  the  liquid  is  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

It  was  evident  that  if  these  different  liquids  were  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestines,  they  must  traverse  the  tho¬ 
racic  duct;  we  ought  then  to  find  a  quantity  more  or  less  in  this 
canal,  by  collecting  the  lymph  of  the  animals  an  hour,  or  three 


*  So  great  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  understanding  to  admit  error :  Hunter 
contrived  a  false  theory  upon  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  life,  he  sup¬ 
ported  it  with  difficulty  upon  some  inaccurate  experiments,  which  were  every  way 
insufficient.  His  ideas  were  immediately  and  universally  admitted  ;  they  are 
even  defended  at  present  with  a  heat  and  a  zeal  which  truth  but  rarely  inspires. 
Harvey,  who  instituted  so  many,  and  such  beautiful  experiments  to  demonstrate 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  had  to  combat,  for  thirty  years,  against  the  imputation 
of  being  a  visionary,  and  to  obtain  a  reception  for  one  of  the  finest  discoveries  that 
ever  did  honour  to  human  ingenuity. 
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quarters  of  an  hour,  after  the  introduction  of  the  liquids  into  the 
stomach. 

First  experiment. — -A  dog  swallowed  four  ounces  of  a  decoction 
of  rhubarb  ;  half  an  hour  after,  tlie  lymph  was  extracted  from  the 
thoracic  duct.  This  fluid  presented  no  trace  of  rhubarb ;  the  half 
of  the  liquid  had  nevertheless  disappeared  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  there  was  rhubarb  perceptible  in  the  urine. 

Second  experiment. — A  dog  was  caused  to  drink  six  ounces  of 
a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potass  in  water :  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  the  urine  contained  the  prussiate  very  evidently  :  the  lymph 
extracted  from  the  thoracic  duct  contained  none. 

Third  experiment. — Three  ounces  of  alcohol  diluted  in  water 
were  given  to  a  dog  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  blood  of  the  dog 
had  a  strong  colour  of  alcohol :  the  lymph  had  none  at  all. 

Fourth  experiment. — The  thoracic  duct  of  a  dog  having  been 
tied,  in  the  neck,  he  was  made  to  drink  two  ounces  of  a  decoction 
of  nux  vo77iica,  a  very  poisonous  liquid  for  dogs.  The  animal  died 
as  soon  as  if  the  thoracic  duct  had  remained  untouched.  When 
the  body  was  opened,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  canal  of  the  lymph 
was  not  double,  that  it  had  only  one  opening  into  the  left  subcla¬ 
vian  vein,  and  that  it  had  been  well  tied. 

Fifth  experiment. — The  thoracic  duct  of  a  dog  was  tied  in  the 
same  way,  and  two  ounces  of  decoction  of  nux  vomica  injected 
into  the  rectum  :  the  effects  were  similar  to  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  canal  had  not  been  tied,  that  is,  the  animal  died  very 
soon.  The  disposition  of  the  canal  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
preceding  experiments. 

Sixth  experhnent. — Upon  a  dog  that,  seven  hours  before,  had 
eaten  a  great  quantity  of  meat,  in  order  to  make  the  chyliferous 
lymphatics  easily  perceived,  M.  Delille  and  1  made  an  incision 
into  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  we  drew  out  a  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  upon  which  we  put  two  ligatures  at  13*75  inches 
distance  from  each  other.  The  lymphatics  which  proceeded  from 
this  portion  of  the  intestine  were  white  and  very  apparent,  on 
account  of  the  chyle  by  which  they  were  distended.  Two  new 
ligatures  were  placed  upon  each  of  these  vessels  at  the  distance  of 
two-thirds  of  an  inch,  and  we  cut  these  vessels  between  the  two 
ligatures.  We  ascertained,  besides,  by  every  possible  means,  that 
the  part  of  the  intestine  taken  from  the  abdomen  had  no  commu- 
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nication  vvitli  the  rest  of  the  body  by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Five 
arteries  and  five  mesenteric  veins  came  to  this  intestinal  portion  ; 
four  of  these  arteries,  and  as  many  veins,  were  tied,  and  cut  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  lymphatics  ;  then  the  two  extremities  of 
that  part  of  the  intestine  were  cut  and  separated  entirely  from  the 
rest  of  the  small  intestine.  Thus  we  had  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  of  the  length  of  15*75  inches,  communicating  with  the 
rest  of  the  body  only  hy  an  artery  and  a  mesentric  vein. 
u^nfiym^pha.  These  two  vessels  were  insulated  for  four  fingers’  breadth ;  we 
tic  abt,o)puon.^^^l^  away  the  cellular  tunic,  lest  any  lymphatics  might  have  re¬ 
mained  hid  ill  it.  We  injected  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestinal 
part  nearly  two  ounces  of  decoction  of  7iux  vomica^  and  a  ligature 
was  placed  to  prevent  the  passing  out  of  the  injected  liquid.  The 
part,  after  being  enveloped  in  fine  linen,  was  replaced  in  the  ab¬ 
domen.  It  was  exactly  one  o’clock ;  six  minutes  afterwards  the 
effects  of  the  poison  appeared  in  their  usual  manner  :  so  that  every 
thing  took  place  as  if  the  peninsulated  portion  of  intestine  had  been 
in  its  natural  state. 

Dr.  Segalas  has  performed  the  counterpart  of  this  experiment : 
the  following  facts  are  literally  transcribed  from  his  memoirs. 
ofDf'se^aias  Exp.  I  took  a  portion  of  intestine,  and  insulated  it  from 

adjoining  intestine  by  two  incisions;  I  tied  the  arteries  and 
the  veins  which  were  distributed  upon  it,  with  the  precaution  of 
not  embracing  in  my  ligatures  the  lacteals,  which  were  rendered 
apparent  by  the  presence  of  chyle :  I  applied  a  ligature  to  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  portion  of  intestine,  and  injected  into  its  cavity  the 
poison  which  I  had  already  employed,  a  watery  solution  of  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica :  I  maintained  it  in  that  cavity  by 
means  of  a  second  ligature  :  I  replaced  the  portion  of  intestine  in 
the  belly,  and  I  obtained  no  poisoning  effect  for  the  space  of  an 
entire  hour,  during  which  I  watched  the  animal.  Yet  I  had  em¬ 
ployed  half  a  drachm  of  the  extract,  prepared  with  care  by  M. 
Labarraque,  and  already  proved  by  many  preceding  experiments, 
in  which  a  few  grains  only  had  sufficed  to  destroy  dogs,  the  ani¬ 
mals  upon  which  I  operated. 

“  To  this  experiment  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  circulation 
being  interrupted  in  the  insulated  portion  of  intestine,  absorption 
was  suspended  solely  from  defect  of  sanguine  excitement ;  and 
that  ill  consequence,  tlie  non -poisoning  of  tlie  animal,  in  this  case. 
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does  not  prove  the  non-absorption,  in  the  natural  state,  by  the 
chyliferous  vessels  or  lacteals. 

Without  stopping  here  to  examine  the  influence  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  upon  absorption,  an  influence  which  cannot,  in  fine,  be  just¬ 
ly  appreciated  without  previously  determining  what  are  the  true 
agents  of  absorption,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that 
the  partisans  of  absorption  by  the  lymphatics  quote  several  ana¬ 
logous  experiments,  made  by  Hunter,  in  which  that  physiologist 
says  he  found,  after  insulating  an  intestinal  portion,  and  tying  the 
arteries  and  veins,  the  transit,  in  the  chyliferous  vessels,  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  milk,  warm  water,  water  of  musk,  coloured  starch  ; 
and  that  if  my  experiment  is  rejected  on  account  of  the  presumed 
death  of  the  insulated  portion  of  intestine,  the  corresponding  ex¬ 
periments  of  Hunter  ought  to  be  rejected  for  the  same  reason. 
Besides,  those  experiments  which  appear  to  be  the  most  favour¬ 
able  of  all  to  absorption  by  the  lymphatics,  are  liable  to  a  parti- 
ticular  objection  :  it  may  be  said,  for  example,  that  the  white  fluid 
which  Hunter  saw  in  the  lacteals  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  having 
put  milk  into  the  intestinal  portion,  was  only  chyle,  prepared  from 
that  milk,  or  from  the  intestinal  mucus,  deposited  previously  in 
the  lacteal  origins,  in  the  sort  of  spongy  tissue  constituted  by  their 
assemblage  ;  it  may  be  said,  that  the  empty  lacteal  vessels  exhibit, 
by  reason  of  their  transparency,  a  colour  which  varies  according  to 
the  fluid  by  which  they  are  traversed ;  and  that  Hunter  has  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  appearance,  and  gra¬ 
tuitously  assumed  the  presence  of  warm  water,  coloured  water,  &c. 
in  these  vessels. 

‘‘  Exp.  To  avoid  the  well-founded  objection  of  the  death  of 
the  insulated  portion  of  intestine,  in  a  second  dog  I  tooh  another 
portion,  which  I  insulated  in  the  same  manner  from  the  rest  of  the 
digestive  tube  and  the  circulating  system,  having  only  one  large 
artery  to  supply  it  with  blood.  The  result  was  the  same  as  in  the 
former  experiment ;  there  was  no  poisoning. 

“  But  still  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  accumulation,  or  stasis,  of 
the  venous  blood  in  the  portion  of  intestine,  has  given  rise  to  a 
sort  of  local  asphyxia,  which,  relatively  to  absorption,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  actual  death  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  tliat 
absorption  has  not  taken  place, 

“  3c/  Exp.  In  reply  to  this  new  objection,  I  took  up  a  new  por- 
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tion  of  intestine,  in  a  tliircl  dog,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  with  this  difference,  that  I  insulated  the  vein  corresponding 
to  the  preserved  artery,  and  preserved  it  apart,  after  having  de¬ 
tached  it  from  the  mesentery  with  the  necessary  precautions.  By 
this  vein,  I  gave  issue  to  the  excess  of  venous  blood,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  poison  introduced  into  the  cavity  did  not  act. 

It  might  be  suspected  that  some  accidental  or  solitary  circum¬ 
stance  here  opposed  itself  to  absorption  ;  to  remove  which  idea, 
I  instituted  a  fourth  proof. 

‘‘  4^/^  Exp,  After  having  vainly  attempted  to  poison  a  dog  as 
in  the  preceding  experiment,  after  waiting  a  whole  hour,  I  re-es¬ 
tablished  the  natural  circulation,  by  untying  the  vein,  and  the 
poisoning  took  place  in  six  minutes. 

These  results,  which  likewise  remove  the  objection  pretended 
to  obtain  against  your  experiment  *  with  the  insulated  portion  of 
intestine,  of  anastomoses  existing  between  the  venous  and  lym¬ 
phatic  originating  radicles,  seem  to  me  to  establish,  that  intestinal 
absorption  is  operated  exclusively  by  the  veins,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  substance  which  I  employed.’’ 

These  experiments  have  all  been  repeated  before  me ;  I  have 
varied  them  in  different  ways,  and  the  results  were  always  the 
same.  I  think  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  positively  that  the 
lymphatic  vessels  are  not  the  only  agents  of  intestinal  absorption, 
and  that  they  must  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  absorption  of 
these  vessels  is  exerted  upon  other  substances  besides  the  chyle.f 

It  is  rather  by  analogy,  than  upon  positive  facts,  that  the  lym¬ 
phatic  absorption  has  been  admitted  in  t\\Q genito-urinary,  and  pul¬ 
monary,  mucous  surfaces,  in  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes, 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  at  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  tissue 
of  the  organs.  We  will,  however,  examine  the  few  proofs  that  au¬ 
thors  have  brought  to  support  them. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  the  only  organs  of  absorption  that 
operate  in  the  intestinal  canal :  the  lymphatic  vessels,  then,  of  the 


♦  Tliese  researches  were  addressed  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Journ.  Thys. 
ii.  117. 

j-  These  different  experiments  have  been  recently  repeated  and  varied  by  M. 
Tiedmann  and  Gmelin,  with  results  entirely  identical. 
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rest  of  the  body,  the  disposition  of  which  is  similar,  or  very  ana¬ 
logous,  to  the  chyliferous  vessels,  ought  to  possess  the  same  faculty. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  favourers  of  absorption  by  the  lym¬ 
phatics  ;  and  as  it  is  known  that  all  the  surfaces,  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior,  of  the  economy  absorb,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  were  every  where  the  instruments  of  absorption. 

If  the  absorbent  faculty  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestinal  Lymphatic ab. 

.  sorption  of  the 

canal  were  proved  for  other  substances  besides  the  chyle,  this  rea-  mucous  mem- 

^  •'  '  branes. 

soning  might  be  very  forcible  ;  but  as  we  have  just  seen  tliat  it  is 
perfectly  uncertain,  we  cannot  admit  it ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  other  facts,  or  experiments,  which,  as  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  demonstrate  the  lymphatic  absorption. 

In  animals,  dead  in  consequence  of  pulmonary  or  abdominal 
hemon’hage,  Mascagni  found  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  and  of 
the  peritoneum  gorged  with  blood ;  he  concluded  from  this  that 
these  vessels  had  absorbed  the  fluid  by  which  they  were  filled  :  but 
I  have  often  found,  both  in  animals  and  in  man,  lymphatics  distend¬ 
ed  with  blood,  in  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  effusion  of  that 
fluid ;  and  besides,  there  is  in  certain  cases  so  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  lymph  and  the  blood,  that  they  cannot  be  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished.  The  fact  of  Mascagni  is  thus  of  little  importance  to 
the  question. 

J.  Hunter,  after  having  injected  water  coloured  by  indigo  into  Lymphatic 

the  peritoneum  of  an  animal,  affirms  that  he  saw  the  lymphatics  the  serous 

membranes. 

filled  with  a  liquid  of  a  blue  colour  ;*  but  this  fact  has  been  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Flandrin  upon  horses.  This  author 
injected  into  the  pleura  and  the  peritoneum  not  only  a  solution  of 
indigo  in  water,  but  other  coloured  liquors,  and  he  never  saw  them 
pass  into  the  lymphatics,  though  they  were  both  very  promptly 
absorbed. 

M.  Dupuytren  and  myself  have  made  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  experiments,  in  which  we  submitted  a  great  number  of 


*  ]Mr.  Herbert  Mayo,  who  published  a  very  interesting  periodical  work  upon 
anatomy  aud  physiology,  has  recently  discovered  the  cause  of  the  illusion  of  IlBnter. 
In  the  ordinary  state,  and  without  an  animal  having  taken  indigo,  the  lacteals 
assume  a  blue  tint  a  little  after  death. 
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different  fluids  to  the  absorption  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  we 
never  saw  them  enter  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

The  substances  that  are  thus  introduced  into  the  serous  cavities 
produce  very  rapid  effects,  on  account  of  the  quickness  with  which 
they  are  absorbed.  Opium  produces  drowsiness,  wine  drunkenness, 
&c.  I  have  ascertained  by  several  experiments  that  the  ligature 
of  the  thoracic  duct  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  rapidity  of  these 
effects.  It  is,  then,  very  doubtful  whether  the  lymphatic  vessels 
are  the  organs  of  absorption  in  the  serous  cavities.  We  may  add, 
that  the  arachnoid  membrane,  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  hu¬ 
mour,  the  hyaloid  membrane,  the  structure  and  disposition  of  which 
are  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  in  which 
no  lymphatic  vessel  has  ever  been  seen,  possess  an  absorbent  fa¬ 
culty  quite  as  active  as  that  of  the  other  membranes  of  the  same 
class. 

Lymphatic  When  a  ligature  is  applied  to  a  member,  and  drawn  with  force, 

absorption  ot  o  i  i  ^  ^ 

ceUuiar tissue.  part  of  the  member  farthest  from  the  heart  swells,  and  the 

serosity  accumulates  in  the  cellular  tissue.  There  happens  a  simi¬ 
lar  phenomenon  after  certain  operations  for  cancer  in  the  breast, 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  carry  away  all  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  axilla.  This  phenomenon  has  been  explained  by  saying  that 
the  ligature  or  removal  of  the  glands  of  the  armpit  oppose  the 
circulation  of  the  lymph,  and  particularly  its  absorption  in  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  explanation  is  satisfactory, 
In  the  first  place,  lymph  is  a  fluid  very  different  from  the  cellular 
serosity ;  then,  cannot  the  accumulation  of  this  serosity  depend 
upon  other  causes  than  the  obstruction  of  the  absorbent  action 
of  the  lymphatics  ;  upon  the  difficulty  of  circulation,  for  example, 
or  of  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  ?  Besides,  the  subtraction 
of  the  glands  of  the  armpit  does  not  always  produce  the  effect  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  scirrhous  obstructions  are  often  seen, 
and  even  complete  disorganizations  of  the  glands  of  the  armpit 
or  groin,  that  are  not  accompanied  with  any  oedema.^ 

More  numerous  proofs  are  given  by  authors,  of  the  absorption 
of  the  lymphatics  situated  in  the  skin. 


*  We  shall  immediately  see  that  the  oedema  of  the  limbs  depends  upon  the  total 
or  partial  obliteration  of  the  veins. 
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A  person  pricks  his  finder  in  the  dissection  of  a  putrified  body  ;  Lymphatic 

^  ^  ^  ^  absorption  by 

two  or  three  days  after,  the  puncture  indames,  the  corresponding  skin. 

glands  of  the  armpit  swell,  and  become  painful.  In  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  very  common,  these  effects  are  accompanied  with 
a  vivid  redness,  and  a  trifling  pain,  in  the  whole  length  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  trunks  of  the  arm.  It  is  then  said  that  the  putrified  animal 
matter  has  been  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  finger,  that  it 
has  been  transported  by  them  to  the  glands  of  the  armpit,  and  that 
its  passage  has  been  every  where  marked  by  the  irritation  and 
inflammation  of  the  parts  traversed. 

Appearances  are  certainly  favourable  to  this  explanation,  and  I  objections  to 

^  the  proofs  of 

do  not  deny  its  validity;  I  even  incline  to  believe  that  hereafter  the  lymphatic 
J  ^  ^  absorption  by 

it  will  be  found  exact :  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  bases  of  Therapeutics,  and  that  it  often  decides  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  energetic  medicines,  I  think  that,  in  this  respect,  doubt  can¬ 
not  be  carried  too  far.  I  shall  therefore  make  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  upon  this  explanation.  Very  frequently  one  is  pricked  with 
a  scalpel  impregnated  with  putrid  matter,  without  any  accident 
happening.  Very  frequently,  a  puncture  made  with  a  needle  that 
is  perfectly  clean  produces  the  same  phenomena :  a  slight  contu¬ 
sion  upon  the  end  of  the  finger  produces  often  similar  effects.  The 
impression  of  cold  upon  the  feet  often  causes  a  swelling  in  the 
glands  of  the  groin,  and  redness  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  internal 
part  of  the  leg  and  the  thigh.  It  may  be  added,  that  inflammation 
of  the  veins  by  a  puncture  is  frequently  seen,  and  even  at  the  same 
time  with  the  lymphatics.  I  saw  a  striking  and  very  unfortunate 
example  of  it  upon  the  dead  body  of  Professor  Lecler.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  man  died  in  consequence  of  tlie  absorption  of  putrid  miasms, 
which  took  place  by  a  small  excoriation  of  one  of  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand.  The  lymphatics  and  the  glands  of  the  armpit 
were  inflamed ;  these  glands  had  a  sickly  brownish  colour ;  hut 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  veins  of  the  right  arm  presented  un¬ 
equivocal  traces  of  inflammation,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
whole  body  exhibited  the  same  alteration  as  those  of  the  right  arm- 
pit. 

Several  facts  of  Pathology  are  also  considered  as  a  proof  ofLympiiatic 

A  absorption  by 

lymphatic  absorption.  After  impure  coition,  an  ulcer  comes  out skin, 
on  the  glans  penis,  and  some  days  afterwards  the  glands  of  the 
groin  swell  and  become  painful :  or  these  same  glands  inflame 
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without  any  previous  ulceration  upon  the  penis.  This  swelling 
frequently  happens  in  the  first  days  of  a  gonorrhoeal  discharge.  In 
these  different  cases,  the  swelling  of  the  glands  is  attributed  to  the 
absoi’ption  of  the  venereal  virus,  which,  they  say,  has  been  caught 
by  the  lymphatic  orifices,  and  transported  to  the  glands.  Also, 
because  the  swelled  glands  of  the  groin  return  sometimes  to  their 
natural  state,  after  mercurial  frictions  upon  the  internal  part  of  the 
corresponding  thigh,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  mercury  is 
absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  and  that  it  traverses  the 
glands  of  the  groin.  These  different  facts  are  really  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  make  us  suspect  absorption  by  the  lymphatic  vessels ; 
but  they  do  not  demonstrate  it  to  a  certainty.  This  will  never 
be  completely  demonstrated  until  the  substance  supposed  to  be 
absorbed  is  found  in  these  vessels ;  and  as  in  those  cases  mention¬ 
ed,  neither  the  pus  of  the  venereal  ulcers*and  gonorrhoeas,  nor  the 
mercury,  have  been  seen  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  they  therefore 
give  no  proof  of  lymphatic  absorption.  And  what  is  more,  even 
should  pus,  mercurial  ointment,  or  any  other  substance  used  in 
friction,  be  found  in  these  vessels,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove 
that  it  was  by  absorption  they  entered.  We  will  see,  farther  on, 
with  what  facility  substances  mixed  with  the  blood  pass  into  the 
lymphatic  system, 

Mascagni  cites  an  experiment  he  made  upon  himself,  and  which 
he  considers  the  most  convincing ;  I  here  give  a  literal  translation 
of  it :  “  Having  kept  my  feet  plunged  in  water  for  some  time,  I 
observed  upon  myself  a  somewhat  painful  swelling  of  the  in¬ 
guinal  glands,  and  a  transudation  of  fluid  through  the  gland.  I 
was  afterwards  seized  with  a  fluxion  of  the  head  ;  a  sharp  and  salt 
fluid  flowed  from  my  nostrils.  I  thus  explain  these  phenomena. 
When  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  fluid  filled  the  lymphatics  of 
the  feet,  and  the  inguinal  glands  were  swelled  with  it,  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  penis  were  more  difficultly  loaded  with  it.  The 
blood  vessels  continued  to  separate  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  ; 
but  the  lymphatic  vessels  could  not  carry  it  wholly  away,  for  the 
motion  of  their  own  fluid  was  retarded :  on  this  account  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fluid  secreted,  transuded  through  the  gland.  Also, 
by  the  abundant  absorption  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  feet,  the 
thoracic  duct  was  distended  with  great  force,  the  lymphatics  of  the 
pituitary  membrane  could  no  longer  freely  absorb  the  fluids  depo- 
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sited  upon  the  surface  ;  and  thence  coryza'^  By  this  experiment 
we  learn  that  Mascagni  had  the  glands  of  the  groin  swelled,  after 
his  feet  had  remained  some  time  in  water  ;  the  explanation  which 
follows  is  quite  hypothetical. 

It  is  also  by  induction  alone,  that  absorption  in  the  centre  of 
organs  is  admitted ;  it  is  supported  by  no  experiment ;  and 
the  facts  that  are  given  as  proofs,  such  as  metastasis,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  tumours,  diminution  of  the  volume  of  organs,  &c.  es¬ 
tablish  that  there  is  an  interior  absorption,  but  they  do  not  prove 
that  it  is  executed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

I  must  cite  a  fact,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  much  more  favour- Obsemitwns 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  absorption  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  than 
that  I  have  hitherto  mentioned :  we  owe  it  to  M.  Dupuytren. 

A  woman  that  had  a  large  tumour  upon  the  superior  and  inter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  thigh,  with  fluctuation,  died  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in 
1810.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  an  inflammation  was  seen  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  at  the  internal  part  of  the  tumour. 

The  body  was  opened  next  day  by  M.  Dupuytren.  Scarcely 
had  he  divided  the  skin  which  covered  the  tumour,  when  there 
were  formed  white  points  upon  the  lips  of  the  incision.  Being 
surprised  at  this  phenomenon,  he  dissected  the  skin  to  a  certain 
extent  with  care,  and  he  saw  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  over¬ 
spread  by  white  lines,  some  of  which  were  as  large  as  crow  quills. 

They  were  evidently  lymphatic  vessels  filled  with  a  puriform  matter. 

The  glands  of  the  groin  into  which  these  vessels  passed,  were  full 
of  the  same  matter ;  the  lymphatics  were  filled  with  the  same"" 
matter  up  to  the  lumbar  glands ;  but  neither  these  glands  nor  the 
thoracic  duct  presented  any  trace  of  it. 

Now,  the  question  is,  to  know,  if  we  may  conclude  from  this  fact.  Reflections, 
that  the  lymphatics  had  absorbed  the  fluid  by  which  they  were 
filled  :  this  is  probable  ;  but,  in  order  to  prove  it,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  that  the  fluid  contained  by  the  lymphatics,  and  that 
of  the  pus  that  filled  the  cellular  tissue,  had  been  proved  to  be  the 
same.  But  they  who  inspected  it  were  satisfied  with  the  appear¬ 
ance.  M.  Cruveilhier,  who  relates  this  fact,  expresses  himself 
thus  ; — “  I  have  said  that  the  liquid  was  pus  ;  it  had  the  opacity, 
the  white  colour,  and  the  consistence  of  it.”  Now,  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  appearance  alone  is  so  deceiving,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  trusted.  By  following  this  method,  have  not  milk  and  chyle, 

two  liquids  which  are  very  difterent,  long  been  confounded,  simply 
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Probable  ori. 
gin  of  the 
lymph. 


because  tiieir  appearance  is  the  same  ?  But  are  we  sure  that  tlie 
pus  (lid  not  come  from  the  lymphatics  themselves,  which  were  in¬ 
flamed,  as  happens  sometimes  to  the  veins  ? 

In  many  circumstances  analogous  to  that  which  I  have  cited, 
that  is,  after  erysipelatous  inflammation  with  suppuration  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  limbs,  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  purulent  matter 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  extraordinary  in 
cases  of  this  kind  to  find  the  veins  that  spring  from  the  sick  parts 
filled  with  a  matter  very  analogous  to  pus.* 

To  return  to  the  absorbent  faculty  of  lymphatics,  we  think  it 
may  possibly  exist,  but  that  it  is  far  from  being  demonstrated  ;  and 
as  we  have  a  great  number  of  facts  that  appear  to  establish  posi¬ 
tively  absorption  by  the  venous  radicles,  we  shall  postpone  the 
history  of  the  different  absorptions,  to  the  period  at  which  we  treat 
of  the  circulation  of  venous  blood. 

The  recently  acquired  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  imbibition  of 
living  tissues,  allows  us  to  add  a  new  and  important  consideration 
to  those  which  have  been  offered,  and  wLich  are  mostly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  solid  or  liquid  substance,  susceptible 
of  being  absorbed,  may  be  imbibed  into  the  parietes  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels,  and  arrive,  by  a  purely  mechanical  action,  at  the  in¬ 
terior  of  those  vessels  ;  but  absorption  is  not  merely  constituted 
of  any  such  single  phenomenon ;  the  substance  which  has  pene- 
trated  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessels,  must  be  transported  into  the 
‘liorrent  of  the  circulation.  Now,  whenever,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  lymphatics  are  empty,  they  present  no  current  which  might 
drag  along  with  it  the  matters  absorbed.  This  want  of  current 
would  alone  be  a  sufficient  reason  against  regarding  the  lympha¬ 
tics  as  an  absorbent  system. 

We  now  return  to  the  origin  of  the  lymph  admitted  by  Physio¬ 
logists.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fluids  that  are  supposed  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  are  different  from  the  lymph  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  properties  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absorbent  faculty  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  a  phenomenon,  the 


*  In  a  case  recently  observed  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  there  was  found,  in  consequence 
of  a  compound  fracture  complicated  with  a  large  abcess,  pus  in  the  veins,  and  in  the 
Nmphatic  vessels  which  arose  from  the  part  affected. 
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existence  of  which  is  very  doubtful,  what  must  we  think  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  with  regai'd  to  the  origin  of  the  lymph  ?  Is  it  not 
plain  that  it  has  been  lightly  admitted,  and  that  there  is  very  little 
probability  in  its  favour. 

Whence,  then,  comes  the  fluid  that  is  found  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels  ?  or,  in  other  terms,  what  is  the  real  or  probable  origin  of 
the  lymph?  In  considering,  1st,  the  nature  of  the  lymph,  which 
has  the  greatest  analogy  with  the  blood ;  2dly,  the  communication 
demonstrated  by  anatomy,  between  the  termination  of  the  arteries 
and  the  I'adicles  of  the  lymphatics  ;  3dly,  the  facility  and  quickness 
with  which  colouring  or  saline  substances  introduce  themselves 
into  the  lymphatic  vessels  ;  it  becomes,  in  my  opinion,  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  lymph  is  a  part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  place  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  follows  the  course  of  the  lympha¬ 
tic  vessels. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea  ;  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ana¬ 
tomists  who  first  discovered  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  who  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  vessels  were  intended  to  carry  back  to  the  heart 
a  part  of  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

This  idea  becomes  much  more  probable,  since  we  know  that  the 
artificial  plethora  of  the  sanguiferous  system  much  increases  the 
quantity  of  lymph  contained  by  the  lymphatics. — See  general  con¬ 
siderations  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  present  discussion  upon  the  origin  of  lymph  may  appear 
a  little  too  long  ;  but  it  was  indispensable,  in  order  to  avoid  false 
opinions  upon  the  absorption  of  this  fluid. 

We  must  indeed  have  quite  a  dififerent  idea  of  it  from  that  which  Absorption 

of  lymph. 

is  found  in  various  physiological  authors,  who  consider  it  merely 
as  the  introduction  of  lymph  into  the  lymphatic  radicles.  But 
what  obscurity  surrounds  this  phenomenon  !  we  are  ignorant  of 
its  cause,  of  its  mechanism,  of  the  disposition  of  the  instruments  by 
which  it  is  performed,  and  even  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  takes  place.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  only  in  particular  cases 
that  the  lymphatics  contain  any  lymph.  This  obscurity  ought  not 
to  surprise  us  ;  we  have  already  seen,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see  again,  more  than  once,  that  it  reigns  over  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  life  to  which  we  cannot  apply  the  laws  of  physics, 
mechanics,  or  chemistry,  and  consequently  over  all  those  that  relate 
to  vital  actions,  or  to  nutrition. 
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Course  of  the  lyynph, 

couneofthe  We  have  but  little  to  say  respecting  the  course  of  the  lymph; 

lymph.  authors  scarcely  mention  it,  and  that  in  a  very  vague  manner, 
while  our  own  observations  on  this  subject  are  far  from  being  nu¬ 
merous.  This  would  be  a  new  and  interesting  subject  of  research. 

According  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  lymphatic  apparatus, 
the  termination  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  of  the  cervical  trunks  in 
the  subclavian  veins,  the  form  and  arrangements  of  the  valves,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  lymph  flows  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  from  which  the  lymphatics  arise  towards  the  venous  system  ; 
but  the  particular  phenomena  of  this  motion,  its  causes,  varia¬ 
tions,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been  studied.  The  few  remarks  that  I 
have  had  leisure  to  make  in  this  respect  are  these. 

Observations  A.  In  man  and  living  animals,  the  lymphatics  of  the  extremities, 
of  the  head,  and  the  neck,  rarely  contain  any  lymph;  their  ante¬ 
rior  surface  appears  lubricated  only  by  a  very  thin  fluid.  How¬ 
ever,  in  certain  cases  the  lymph  stops  short  in  one  or  several  of 
these  vessels,  distends  them,  and  gives  them  a  similar  appearance 
to  varicous  veins,  except  the  colour. 

'  M.  Soemmering  has  seen  several  of  them  in  this  state,  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  of  a  woman  ;  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
one  suiTounding  the  corona  glandis. 

In  dogs,  cats,  and  other  living  animals,  lymphatic  vessels  are 
more  frequently  found  full  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  of 
the  gall-bladder,  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  of  the  vena  porta,  in 
the  pelvis,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  cervical  trunks  are  also  frequently  filled  with  lymph ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  extraordinary  to  find  them  without  it.  With  regard 
to  the  thoracic  duct,  I  never  found  it  empty,  even  when  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  of  the  rest  of  the  body  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
vacuity. 

B.  Whence  these  varieties  in  the  presence  of  lymph  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  ?  why  do  those  of  the  abdomen  contain  it  oftener 
than  the  others  ?  and  why  does  the  thoracic  duct  contain  it  al¬ 
ways  ?  I  believe  it  impossible  at  present  to  reply  to  any  of  these 
questions.  The  only  fact  which  I  think  I  have  observed,  but  which 
I  would  not  warrant,  is,  that  the  lymph  is  more  frequently  found 
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in  tlie  lymphatic  trunks  of  the  neck,  when  animals  have  been  long 
deprived  of  all  food  or  drink. 

C.  The  lymph  becomes  redder  in  dogs,  according  as  abstinence 
is  of  longer  continuation.  In  some,  that  had  fasted  eight  days,  I 
have  seen  it  nearly  of  the  colour  of  blood.  In  these  cases,  its  quan¬ 
tity  has  also  appeared  to  me  more  considerable. 

D.  Lymph  appears  to  move  slowly  in  its  vessels.  If  a  punc¬ 
ture  is  made  in  one  of  them  in  a  living  man  (I  have  had  occasion 
to  perform  this  only  once),  the  lymph  flows  but  slowly,  and  without 
forming  a  jet.  M.  Soemmering  made  a  similar  observation  some¬ 
time  previously. 

When  the  lymphatic  trunks  of  the  neck  are  full  of  lymph,  they 
may  be  easily  insulated  for  more  than  the  distance  of  an  inch.  The 
liquid  with  which  they  are  filled  may  then  be  observed  to  flow 
very  slowly.  If  they  are  so  compressed  as  to  make  the  lymph 
with  which  they  are  distended  pass  into  the  subclavian  vein,  it  re¬ 
quires  sometimes  half  an  hour  before  they  fill  again,  and  they  often 
remain  empty. 

E.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  nevertheless  evidently  contractile  ; 
they  often  empty  themselves  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air. 
Probably  the  reason  why  they  are  almost  always  found  empty,  not 
even  excepting  the  thoracic  duct,  in  animals  recently  dead,  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  contracted.  This  faculty  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
causes  which  determine  the  introduction  of  lymph  into  the  venous 
system.  The  pressure  that  the  lymphatics  support  by  the  effect 
of  the  contractility  of  tissue  from  the  skin  and  other  organs,  from 
muscular  contraction,  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  &c.,  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  explaining  the  progress  of  the  lymph. 

This  seems  evident  with  respect  to  the  lymphatics  contained  in  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

F.  The  use  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  completely  unknown,  uses  of  the 

.  ^  °  ^  ’  lymphatic 

and,  perhaps,  it  is  for  this  reason  they  have  been  the  object  of  sogi^’^'i 
many  hypotheses.  They  were  considered  by  Malpighi  as  so  many 
little  hearts,  which  gave  to  the  lymph  its  progressive  motion  ;  other 
authors  have  advanced,  that  they  served  to  strengthen  the  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  to  imbibe  the  superfluous  humours 
like  spunges,  to  give  a  nourishing  juice  to  the  nerves,  to  furnish 
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the  fat,  &c. ;  indeed  every  one  has  given  free  scope  to  his  imagi¬ 
nation.* 

We  will  say  no  more  upon  the  motion  of  the  lymph  ;  it  must 
he  seen  how  much  remains  to  clear  up  this  phenomenon,  and  in 
general  to  investigate  all  those  which  relate  to  the  functions  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  to  its  utility  in  the  animal  economy. 

If  our  positive  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  so  limited,  what  con¬ 
fidence  can  be  given  to  medical  theories  that  treat  of  the  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  lymph,  of  the  obstruction  and  difficulty  of  the  lympha¬ 
tic  glands,  of  the  want  of  action  of  the  absorbent  lymphatic  orifices, 
occasioning  dropsies,  &c. ;  and  how  can  we  determine  to  admini¬ 
ster  remedies,  which  are  sometimes  violent,  according  to  ideas  of 
this  kind  ? 

The  changes  of  structure  and  volume  which  happen  to  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  in  the  progress  of  age,  may  make  us  presume  that 
the  action  of  the  lymphatic  system  undergoes  modifications  in  the 
different  periods  of  life ;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  in  this  respect. 


COURSE  OF  VENOUS  BLOOD. 

The  destination  of  the  function  we  are  about  to  study,  is  to 
transport  venous  blood  from  every  part  of  the  body  to  the  lungs. 

Besides,  the  organs  by  which  it  is  performed,  are  at  the  same 
time  the  principal  agents  of  absorption,  either  in  the  exterior  or 
interior  of  the  body ;  the  absorption  of  the  chyle,  of  the  lymph, 
and  that  which  takes  place  at  the  mucous  surface  of  the  lungs, 
being  excepted. 

Of  the  ’venous  blood. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  animal  liquid  contained  in  the  veins, 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary  artery ;  organs 


*  I  omit,  designedly,  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  fluids  in  lymphatic  vessels : 
what  Darwin  and  others  have  written  upon  that  subject  seems  quite  fanciful.  Re¬ 
trograde  movement  could  only  take  place  in  them  from  the  effect  of  anastomosis ; 
and  then  that  retrogression  must  be  veiy  limited. a 
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which,  by  their  union,  form  tlie  apparatus  proper  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  venous  blood. 


This  liquid  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  so  deep  that  the  epithet  of  Physical  pro- 

.  .  .  I’erties  of  ve- 

ulack  blood  has  been  given  to  it :  its  colour  is  less  deep  in  certain  nous  blood, 
cases,  and  perhaps  even  scarlet.  Its  odour  is  insipid,  and  sin  ge¬ 
neris  ;  its  taste  is  also  peculiar  ;  however,  it  is  known  to  contain 
salts,  and  principally  the  muriate  of  soda.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  a  little  more  than  that  of  water.  Haller  found  its  medium  as 
1*0327  :  1*0000.  Its  capacity  for  caloric  may  be  expressed  by 
934,  that  of  arterial  blood  being  921.^  Its  mean  temperature  is 
102^  of  Fahrenheit.^ 

Seen  through  the  microscope  whilst  still  circulating  in  the  vessels, 
venous  blood  presents  a  vast  number  of  small  globules,  of  which 
the  form  and  stmcture  have  been  carefully  examined  by  MM. 

Prevost  and  Dumas. 

Venous  blood,  being  extracted  from  its  proper  vessels,  and  left  coagulation 
to  itself,  in  a  short  time  forms  a  soft  mass;  this  mass  separates bioo™^^'^ 
spontaneously  into  two  parts,  the  one  liquid,  yellowish,  transparent, 
called  serum  :  the  other  soft,  almost  solid,  of  a  deep  brown  red, 
entirely  opaque :  this  is  the  cruor,  or  clot.  This  occupies  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the  serum  is  placed  above.  Sometimes  a 
thin  layer  forms  at  the  top  of  the  serum,  which  is  soft  and  reddish, 
and  to  which  has  been  very  improperly  given  the  name  of  rind^ 
huff,  or  crust  of  the  blood. 

At  the  moment  of  coagulation,  the  blood  disengages  small 
bubbles  of  gas,  which  in  coming  to  the  surface,  hollow  out  for 
themselves  a  little  channel,  or  tube,  across  the  clot.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  most  apparent  in  a  vacuum. 

This  spontaneous  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  does 
not  take  place  quickly,  except  when  it  is  in  repose.  If  it  is 
agitated  it  remains  liquid,  and  preserves  its  homogeneity  much 
longer. 


If  the  venous  blood  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
or  with  oxygen  gas,  it  takes  a  vermilion  red  colour;  with  am- ^  ' 
monia  it  becomes  cherry  red ;  with  azote  a  deeper  brown  red, 

&c.*  In  changing  colour  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of 


iro- 


*  For  the  changes  of  colour  from  other  gases,  see  Thcnard’s  Chemistry,  vol. 
iii.  p.  51.3. 
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tliese  diflereiit  gases  ;  it  exhales  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  when  kept  some  time  under  a  hell  upon  mercury.  M.  Vogel 
has  recently  made  some  new  researches  on  this  subject.'^ 

Serum  is  a  transparent  liquid,  slightly  yellow,  which  it  owes  to 
a  colouring  matter  :  its  odour  and  taste  resemble  the  odour  and 
taste  of  the  blood  ;  its  alcalinity  is  very  distinct.  At  158*^  F.  it 
runs  into  a  solid  mass,  like  albumen,  and  forms  in  coagulating, 
numerous  small  cells,  winch  contain  a  matter  very  analogous  to 
mucus.  It  still  preserves  its  property  of  coagulating  into  a  mass, 
though  diluted  with  a  large  proportion  (eight  times  its  volume)  of 
water.  According  to  M.  Brande,  the  serum  is  almost  pure  albu¬ 
men,  united  to  soda,  which  holds  it  liquid.  Consequently,  any 
agent  which  removes  the  soda  from  the  serum  may  produce  coagu¬ 
lation  ;  and  by  the  action  of  heat,  soda  transforms  a  part  of  the 
albumen  into  mucus.  The  action  of  the  galvanic  pile  coagulates 
the  serum,  and  developes  globules  which  have  a  great  affinity  with 
those  of  the  blood. 

Composition  According  to  M.  Berzelius,  1000  parts  of  the  serum  of  human 

of  serum  of  ^ 

blood.  blood  contain, — 


Serum  of  blood. 

Water, .  903-0 

Albumen, .  80-0 

Substances  r  Lactate  of  soda  and  extrac-  -n 

soluble  in  <  tive  matter, .  4  >  10-0 

alcohol.. .  C  Muriate  of  soda,  and  potass,  6  ' 

Substances  r  Soda  and  animal  matter, ...  -v 

soluble  in  <  Phosphate  of  soda, .  4  >  7*0 

water,....  C  Loss, .  3  3 


Total, . 1000-0 


The  serum  sometimes  presents  a  whitish  tint,  as  if  milky,  whicli 
has  made  it  he  supposed  that  it  contained  chyle :  it  appears  to  be 
a  fatty  matter  which  gives  it  this  appearance.f 


*  Annales  de  Chemie,  1816. 

f  Dr.  Ewart  Traill  has  analysed  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  an  individual  labour¬ 
ing  under  acute  hepatitis,  and  found  in  100  grains  of  serum,— 


Water, .  78-9 

Albumen, .  15-7 

Oil, .  4-5 

Salts, . 0-9 
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Tlie  ’dot  of  the  blood  is  essentially  formed  oijihrin,  and  colour¬ 
ing  matter. 

The  fibrin,  separated  from  the  colouring  matter,  is  whitish,  insipid, 
and  inodorous  ;  heavier  than  water,  without  action  upon  vegetable 
colours  ;  elastic  when  humid,  it  becomes  brittle  by  being  dried. 

In  distillation  it  gives  out  a  great  deal  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  carbon,  the  ashes  of  which  contain  much 
phosphate  of  lime,  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  carbonate  of  soda.  A  hundred  parts  of  fibrin  are  composed  of— • 


Carbon, . 

Oxygen, . 

Hydrogen, ... 
Azote, . 

.  19.686 

.  7*021 

Total, . 

The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  the  serum  of  colouring 

g  ^  ^  _  matter  of  the 

the  blood.  Dried  and  calcined  afterwards  in  contact  with  the  air,  t>iood. 
it  melts,  swells  up,  burns  with  a  flame,  and  yields  a  charcoal  which 
can  only  be  reduced  to  ashes  with  extreme  difficulty.  This  coal 
furnishes,  during  its  combustion,  ammoniacal  gas,  and  it  gives  the 
hundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  ashes,  composed  nearly  of — 


Oxide  of  iron, . . .  55*0 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  phosphate 

of  magnesia,  a  trace,  .  8  ’5 

Pure  lime,  .  17*5 

Carbonic  acid, .  19*5 


It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  in  none  of  the  parts  of  the  Chemical 

composition 

blood  are  any  gelatine  or  phosphate  of  iron  found,  as  was  at  first  of  the  blood, 
supposed.^ 

The  respective  relations  in  quantity  of  the  serum  to  the  coagu- 
lum,  and  those  of  the  colouring  matter  to  the  fibrin,  have  not  yet 
been  examined  with  all  the  care  necessary.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  that  they  are  variable  according  to  an 
infinity  of  circumstances. 


These  salts  were  9*7  muriates;  0*2  lactates  ;  the  serum  was  of  the  colour  of  gruel, 
and  resembled  an  emulsion. 
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Causes  of  the 
coagulation  of 
the  blood. 


Phenomena 
of  the  coagu¬ 
lation  of 
blood. 


The  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  been,  by  turns,  attributed  to 
refrigeration,  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  to  the  state  of  repose,  8ce. ; 
hut  J.  Hunter  and  Hewson  have  demonstrated  by  experiments 
that  this  phenomenon  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  of  these  causes. 
Hewson  took  fresh  blood,  and  froze  it,  by  exposing  it  to  a  low 
temperature.  He  afterwards  thawed  it :  the  blood  appeared  fluid 
at  first,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  coagulated  as  usual.  An  expe¬ 
riment  of  the  same  kind  was  made  by  J.  Hunter,  with  a  similar  • 
result.  Thus,  blood  does  not  coagulate  because  it  is  cooled.  It  . 
even  appears  that  a  temperature  a  little  elevated  is  favourable 
to  its  coagulation.  We  also  know  by  experience  that  blood 
thickens  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  agitated  ; 
its  coagulation  is,  however,  generally  favoured  by  repose  and  the 
contact  of  air. 

But  instead  of  attributing  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  to  any 
physical  influence,  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as 
essentially  vital ;  that  is,  as  giving  a  demonstrative  proof  that  blood 
is  endowed  with  life.  We  shall  very  soon  see  of  what  importance 
this  property  of  coagulation  possessed  by  the  blood,  and  other 
liquids,  is,  in  many  phenomena  of  nutrition. 

To  obtain  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  coagulation  of  venous  blood, 

I  placed  a  drop  of  this  fluid  in  the  focus  of  a  compound  micro¬ 
scope.  It  appeared  like  a  red  mass  as  long  as  it  was  liquid ;  but 
tlie  edges  became  transparent  and  granular,  as  soon  as  it  began  to 
coagulate ;  the  solid  part,  almost  opaque,  formed  an  infinity  of 
little  meshes,  or  cells,  that  contained  the  liquid  portion,  which  was 
much  more  transparent :  this  disposition  gave  the  granular  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  edge  of  the  drop  of  blood.  The  meshes  gradually  be¬ 
came  larger  by  the  contraction  of  the  solid  parts ;  in  many  parts 
they  disappeared  entirely,  and  there  remained  between  the  exterior 
circumference  of  the  drop  of  blood,  and  the  edge  of  the  central  clot, 
only  arborizations,  quite  similar  to  those  that  we  have  described 
in  the  lymph.  Their  divisions  communicated  with  each  other  like 
those  of  the  vessels  or  nerves  of  leaves.  These  observations  must 
be  made  with  a  diffuse,  or  artificial  light,  for  the  direct  light  of  the 
sun  dries  it  without  producing  coagulation. 

In  many  circumstances,  blood  coagulates  though  contained  in 
its  own  proper  vessels  ;  but,  in  general,  this  phenomenon  belongs 
to  a  state  of  sickness. 
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Some  authors  thought  they  had  remarked  that  blood  became 
hotter  by  coagulation ;  but  J.  Hunter,  and  recently  M.  J.  Davy, 
have  proved  that  there  is  no  elevation  of  temperature.^ 

At  the  period  when  galvanism  was  much  treated  of  in  France, 
it  was  advanced,  that,  taking  a  portion  of  glot  recently  formed, 
and  submitting  it  to  a  galvanic  current,  it  was  seen  to  contract 
like  muscular  fibres  :  I  have  often  tried  to  produce  this  efifect,  by 
submitting  to  the  action  of  the  pile  portions  of  coagulum  at  the 
instant  of  formation  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  thing  of  this  kind.  I 
varied  these  trials  in  different  ways  without  success.  I  lately  re¬ 
peated  this  experiment  along  with  M.  Biot,  and  the  result  was  the 
same. 

The  elements  of  venous  blood,  such  as  we  have  noticed,  are 
known  by  its  analysis  ;  but  as  all  the  matters  absorbed  from  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  serous  membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  &c.  are 
immediately  mixed  with  the  venous  blood,  the  composition  of  this 
liquid  must  vary  in  proportion  to  the  matter  absorbed.  There 
will  be  found  in  it,  in  different  circumstances,  alcohol,  ether,  cam¬ 
phor,  and  salts,  which  it  does  not  usually  contain,  &c.  when  these 
substances  have  been  submitted  to  absorption  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

The  greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  freezes,  the 
solidity  of  the  coagulum,  the  separation  of  the  serum,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  albuminous  stratum  at  its  surface,  its  particular  tempe¬ 
rature,  either  in  the  vessels  or  out  of  them,  &c.  are  so  many  phe¬ 
nomena  that  we  shall  examine  when  at  the  article  Arterial  Blood. 


Apparatus  of  circulation  of  the  venous  blood. 

This  apparatus  is  composed,  1st,  Of  veins ;  2d,  Of  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  3d,  Of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Of  veins. 

The  dispositions  of  the  veins  in  the  tissue  of  organs  cannot  be  Of  vein*, 
traced  by  the  senses. 

When  they  are  first  seen,  they  appear  in  the  forni  of  an  exces¬ 
sive  number  of  small  canals  of  an  extreme  tenuity,  frequently 
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Origin  of  the 
veins. 


communicating  with  each  other,  and  forming  a  sort  of  nets  with 
small  meshes  ;  the  veins  soon  augment  in  volume,  preserving  the 
reticular  form.  In  this  way  they  form  vessels,  of  which  the  capa¬ 
city,  the  form,  and  disposition,  vary  according  to  each  tissue,  and 
even  according  to  each  organ. 

Some  organs  appear  almost  entirely  formed  of  venous  radicles  ; 
such  are  the  spleen,  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  the  clitoris,  the 
mammilla,  the  iris,  the  urethra,  the  glans  penis,  &c.  When  an  in¬ 
jection  is  thrown  into  one  of  the  veins  which  proceed  from  the 
different  tissues,  they  are  completely  filled  with  the  injected  mat¬ 
ter  ;  which  rarely  happens  when  an  injection  is  thrown  into  the 
ai’teries.  An  incision  in  the  same  parts  in  man,  or  in  the  living 
animals,  produces  a  flow  of  blood  which  has  all  the  appearances  of 
venous  blood.* 

The  venous  radicles  are  continuous  with  the  arteries  and  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  :  anatomy  removes  every  doubt  in  this  respect ;  but 
those  extremities,  the  disposition  of  which  is  unknown,  appear 
also  to  open  at  the  different  surfaces  of  the  membranes,  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  and  even  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs. 

M.  Ribes  having  injected  mercury  into  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  vena  porta,  he  saw  the  villi  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
become  filled  with  this  metal,  and  it  afterwards  passed  into  the 
intestinal  cavity.  In  blowing  air  into  the  veins  from  trunks  to 
branches,  and  forcing  the  resistance  of  the  valves  (which  is  very 
easy  in  dead  bodies  in  which  putrefaction  has  begun),  the  same 
anatomist  always  saw  the  air  open  with  the  greatest  facility  in¬ 
to  the  cellular  tissue,  though  'there  was  no  sensible  rupture  in 
the  sides  of  the  veins.  I  have  made  similar  remarks  in  injecting 
air  or  other  fluids  into  the  veins  of  the  heart.  These  facts,  which 
were  before  my  experiments  upon  the  absorption  of  the  veins,  and 
which  I  shall  soon  mention,  agree  perfectly  well  with  them. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  surround  it  every  where,  form  a  great 
part  of  the  pia  mater,  penetrate  into  the  ventricles,  where  they 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  plexiis-choroides,  and  the  tela 
choroides ;  those  of  the  testicle  represent  a  very  fine  net  work. 


*  The  communication  of  the  cavernous  tissue  of  the  penis  with  the  veins,  is 
made  by  openings  of  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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which  covers  the  spermatic  vessels ;  those  of  the  kidneys  are 
short  and  large. 

The  veins,  abandoning  the  organs  in  their  direction  towards  the 
heart,  effect  other  dispositions  which  are  very  different.  In  the 
brain  they  are  lodged  between  the  plates  of  the  dura  mater,  are 
protected  by  them,  and  have  the  name  of  sinus.  In  the  spermatic 
cord  they  are  flexuous,  they  frequently  anastomose,  and  form  the 
corpus  pampiniforme.  Around  the  vagina  they  constitute  the 
coq^us  retiforme.  In  the  uterus  they  are  very  voluminous,  and 
present  frequent  tortuosities.  In  the  members,  in  the  head,  and 
the  neck,  they  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  deep,  and 
those  which  are  superficial ;  the  one  sort  accompany  the  arteries, 
the  others  are  placed  immediately  under  the  skin,  amongst  the 
lymphatic  trunks  that  are  there. 

In  proportion  as  the  veins  remove  from  the  organs,  and  ap¬ 
proach  the  heart,  their  number  diminishes,  and  they  increase  in 
size  ;  so  that  the  innumerable  veins  of  the  body  all  terminate  in 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  by  three  trunks,  the  superior  and 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  coronary  vein. 

I  said  that  the  small  veins  communicate  with  each  other  by  Anastomoses 
frequent  anastomoses:  this  disposition  also  exists  in  the  large °  le^ems. 
veins,  and  in  the  venous  trunks. 

The  superficial  trunks  of  the  members  communicate  with  the 
deep  veins,  the  exterior  veins  of  the  head  with  those  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  the  external  jugulars  with  the  internal,  the  superior  vena 
cava  with  the  inferior,  &c.  These  anastomoses  are  advantageous 
to  the  flow  of  blood  in  these  vessels. 

Many  veins  present  in  their  cavity  folds  of  a  parabolic  form, 
called  valves.  They  have  two  edges  and  two  free  surfaces ;  the 
one  edge  adheres  to  the  side  of  the  vein,  the  other  is  at  liberty. 

The  first  is  farthest  from  the  heart,  the  other  nearer. 

The  number  of  valves  is  not  every  where  the  same.  They  are 
generally  more  numerous  where  the  blood  flows  contrary  to  the 
force  of  its  own  weight,  where  the  veins  are  very  extensible, 
and  have  only  a  slight  pressure  to  support  from  the  surrounding 
parts  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  wanting  in  those  parts  where  the 
veins  are  exposed  to  a  habitual  pressure  that  favours  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  in  those  that  are  contained  in  canals  that 
are  not  extensible.  They  are  rarely  found  in  veins  that  have  less 
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than  a  line  in  diameter.  Sometimes  the  valves  are  so  great  as 
entirely  to  shut  the  canal  represented  by  the  vein,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  evidently  too  small  to  produce  this  effect.  Anato¬ 
mists  thought  that  this  disposition  depended  upon  the  piiraitive 
organization  ;  but  Bichat  thinks  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
state  of  pressure  or  dilatation  of  tbe  veins  at  the  instant  of  death. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  Bichat’s  idea, 
but  I  own  that  I  cannot  possibly  believe  it.  I  have  not  found 
that  the  distention  of  the  veins  has  any  influence  upon  the  size  of 
the  valves  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  remain  always  the  same  ; 
but  the  form  changes  by  the  state  of  pressure  or  dilatation,  and 
this  probably  deceived  Bichat. 

The  sides  of  the  veins  are  formed  of  three  interposed  mem¬ 
branes  ;  the  outer  one  is  cellular,  dense,  and  difficult  to  break. 
If  we  can  believe  anatomical  works,  that  which  follows  is  formed 
of  fibres  placed  in  a  parallel  direction  along  the  vessel,  and  so 
much  the  more  easily  seen  as  the  vessel  is  larger  and  more  con¬ 
tracted.  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  the  fibres  of  the 

* 

middle  membrane  of  the  veins  ;  I  have  always  observed  filaments 
extremely  numerous,  interlaced  in  all  directions,  and  which  take 
the  appearance  of  longitudinal  fibres  when  the  vein  is  gathered  up 
length  ways, — a  disposition  which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  large 
veins. 

The  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  members,  the  sides  of  which  are 
very  thick,  are  those  in  which  the  disposition  of  this  membrane 
may  be  studied  with  most  facility. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  large  veins  is 
unknown.  According  to  some  trials,  I  suspect  that  it  is  fibrinous. 
It  is  extensible  and  resisting  ;  in  other  respects,  it  presents  no 
property  in  the  living  animal  that  can  make  it  any  thing  like  the 
muscular  fibres.  Being  irritated  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  galvanic  current,  &c.  it  presents  no  sensible  contrac¬ 
tion.* 

The  third  membrane  of  the  veins,  or  the  internal  tunic,  is  ex- 


*  Notwitlistanding  these  facts,  which  any  one  may  verify  at  pleasure,  some 
persons  still  maintain,  that  the  veins  are  not  only  clastic,  but  are  also  contractile  in 
another  way  ;  this  last  property  attributed  to  the  veins  seems  a  mere  chimera. 
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tremely  thin,  and  very  smooth  upon  the  surface  which  is  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  blood.  It  is  very  flexible,  very  extensible,  and  it 
nevertheless  presents  a  considerable  resistance  ;  for  example,  it 
supports  without  breaking  the  pressure  of  a  strongly  drawn  liga¬ 
ture. 

Some  veins,  such  as  those  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  the  venous 
canals  of  the  bones,  the  super-hepatic  veins,  have  their  sides  form¬ 
ed  by  this  membrane  only,  and  they  are  almost  entirely  deficient 
of  the  two  others. 

The  three  tunics  united  form  a  very  elastic  tissue.  In  what-  physical  pro. 
ever  direction  a  vein  is  stretched,  it  assumes  immediately  its  pi’i- veins? 
mitive  form,  and  I  do  not  know  upon  what  foundation  Bichat  ad¬ 
vanced  that  they  do  not  possess  elasticity  :  it  is  very  easy  to 
ascertain  that  they  possess  this  property  in  a  very  high  degree. 

Another  mechanical  property  which  the  parietes  of  the  veins 
exhibit  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  that  of  imbibition  in  this  respect, 
both  after  death  and  during  life,  they  act  like  sponges  with  very 
fine  cells,  and  become  filled  with  every  sort  of  liquid  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  contact. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  small  arteries,  of  small  veins,  and 
some  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic,  are  spread  over  the  veins ; 
they  are  also  subject  to  morbid  derangements  which  happen  in  the 
animal  economy.  They  sometimes  appear  inflamed.^ 

Of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  heart  is  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  insist  iong 
upon  its  form  and  structure.  I  will  merely  notice  the  principal®^ 
circumstances.  In  man,  in  mammiferous  animals  and  birds,  it  is 
formed  of  four  cavities,  two  superior,  or  auricles,  and  two  inferior, 
or  ventricles.  The  left  auricle  and  ventricle  belong  to  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  course  of  the  arterial  blood  ;  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  make  a  part  of  that  of  the  venous  blood. 

The  form  of  the  right  auricle  is  difficult  to  explain  :  its  greatest 
diameter  is  transverse ;  its  cavity  presents,  behind,  the  orifices  of 
the  two  venae  cavae,  and  that  of  the  coronary  vein :  it  exhibits  a 
small  hollow  within  called  the  Jossa  ovalis,  indicating  the  place 
which  the  foramen  ovale  occupied  in  the  fetus.  The  auricle  dis¬ 
plays  below  a  large  opening,  which  leads  to  the  right  ventricle. 
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Right  ventri¬ 
cle. 


Fleshy  co¬ 
lumn  of  the 
right  ventri¬ 
cle. 


Tlie  internal  surface  of  the  auricle  presents  its  columnae  carneaej 
that  is,  an  infinite  number  of  prolongations,  rounded  or  flat,  cross¬ 
ed  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  present  a  sort  of  areolar^  or  spongy 
tissue,  spread  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  auricle,  and  forming 
a  layer,  more  or  less  thick,  upon  its  surface. 

In  the  place  where  the  mna  cam  joins  the  auricle,  there  is 
sometimes  a  fold  observed  upon  the  internal  membrane,  called  the 
valve  of  Eustachius. 

The  right  ventricle  has  a  larger  cavity  and  thicker  sides  than  the 
auricle  ;  its  form  is  a  triangular  prism,  the  base  of  which  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  auricle  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  top  to 
the  point  of  the  heart ;  all  its  surface  is  covered  with  projections 
long  and  rounded,  which  are  also  called  jieshy  columns  :  their 
disposition  is  very  irregular.  Like  those  of  the  auricle,  they  form 
a  hollow  or  reticular  tissue  in  the  whole  length  of  the  ventricle, 
and  particularly  towards  the  point. 

The  columns  of  the  ventricle,  being  generally  larger  than  those 
of  the  auricle,  produce  a  net  work  with  broader  meshes.  Some 
of  them  that  spring  from  the  surface  of  the  ventricles,  terminate  by 
forming  one  or  several  tendons,  which  are  attached  to  the  free 
edge  of  the  tricusipid  valve,  placed  at  the  opening  by  which  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  communicate.  The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is,  beside  this,  a  little  to  the  left. 

The  sides  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  are  formed  of  three 
layers  :  the  one  exterior,  of  a  serous  nature  ;  the  other  interior, 
similar  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veins  ;  and  the  middle 
one  of  a  muscular  nature,  essentially  contractile.  This  layer  is 
thin  in  the  auricle,  but  much  thicker  in  the  ventricle. 

The  arrangement  of  the  innumerable  fibres  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  is  very  difficult  to  unravel.  Many  estimable  authors  have 
made  them  a  particular  object  of  study ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  patience  and  address,  the  disposition  of  these  fibres  is  still 
very  little  known :  happily  there  is  no  necessity  to  have  a  perfect 
idea  of  them,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  action  of  the  auricle, 
and  that  of  the  ventricle. 

The  heart  has  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatic  vessels  ;  its  nerves 
come  from  the  great  sympathetic,  and  spread  either  on  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  arteries,  or  on  the  muscular  tissue. 
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Of  the  'pulmonary  artery. 

It  arises  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  goes  to  the  lungs.  At  first 
it  forms  only  one  trunk  :  very  soon  it  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  goes  to  the  right  side  of  the  lungs,  and  the  other  to 
the  left.  Each  of  these  branches  is  divided  and  subdivided,  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  form  an  immense  multitude  of  small  vessels,  the 
tenuity  of  which  is  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses. 

The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  re¬ 
markable  by  forming  no  communication  with  each  other  until  they 
have  become  excessively  minute.  The  last  divisions  are  an  im¬ 
mediate  continuation  of  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins ;  they 
commence  at  what  is  named  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
which  are  completed  by  the  radicles  of  the  veins  which  pass  from 
the  lung  to  the  heart.  The  calibre  of  these  vessels  scarcely  suf¬ 
fices  to  allow  the  globules  of  the  blood  to  pass  through  only 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  appears  to  preserve  a  constant  ratio  to 
the  natural  viscidity  of  the  blood  ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  augmented  or  diminished,  there  results  from  thence  serious 
disturbance  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  along  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs. 

The  pulmonary  artery  is  formed  of  three  tunics ;  the  one  exte¬ 
rior,  very  strong,  and  of  a  cellular  nature  ;  the  other  internal,  very 
smooth  on  its  internal  surface,  and  always  lubricated  by  a  very 
thin  fluid  ;  and  a  middle  one,  with  circular  fibres,  very  elastic,  that 
has  been  long  supposed  muscular,  but  which  possesses  nothing  of 
this  character. 

Its  chemical  nature  has  lately  been  determined  with  precision 
by  M.  Chevreul.  It  is  formed  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue,  a 
proximate  principle  entirely  distinct  from  all  others.  It  is  to  this 
tissue  chiefly  that  the  artery  owes  its  elasticity ;  but  that  property 
is  only  maintained  in  so  far  as  the  tissue  is  penetrated  with  water  ; 
when  it  is  deprived  of  this  during  any  time,  it  becomes  friable.  It 
is  therefore  very  probable  that  the  yellow  membrane  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  is  constantly  imbibing  from  the  watery  portion  of 
the  blood  which  traverses  it ;  and  that  it  thus  preserves  the  great 
elasticity  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

The  tissue  of  the  parietes  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  capilla- 
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ries  easily  imbibes  all  matters  with  wbicb  ibey  are  brought  iu 
contact.  Like  all  membranes,  they  readily  permit  gases  to  tra¬ 
verse  their  substance. 

Course  of  the  venous  blood. 

The  best  informed  physiologists  avow  that  the  circulation  of  the 
venous  blood  is  still  very  little  understood.  We  shall  describe 
here  only  its  most  apparent  phenomena,  leaving  the  most  delicate 
questions  until  we  treat  of  the  relation  of  the  flowing  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins  with  that  in  the  arteries.  We  will  then  speak  of  the 
cause  that  determines  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  venous 
radicles. 

Course  of  the  ^o  have  a  e  eneral,  but  iust  idea  of  the  course  of  the  blood  in 

blood  m  the  b  ’  J 

veins.  yeins,  we  must  consider  that  the  sum  of  the  small  veins  forms 

a  cavity  much  larger  than  that  of  the  larger  but  less  numerous 
veins,  into  which  they  pass  ;  that  these  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  trunks  in  which  they  terminate :  consequently,  the  blood 
which  flows  in  the  veins  from  branches  towards  the  trunks,  passes 
always  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  cavity  :  noAv,  the  following- 
principle  of  hydro-dynamics  may  here  be  perfectly  applied. 

When  a  liquid  Jioivs  in  a  tube  which  it  fdls  completely.,  the 
quantity  of  this  liquid  which  traverses  the  different  sections  of  the 
tube,  in  a  given  time,  ought  to  be  every  where  the  same  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  tube  increases,  the  velocity  diminishes  ;  when 
the  tube  diminishes,  the  velocity  increases  in  rapidity. 

Experience  confirms  this  principle,  and  its  just  application  to 
the  current  of  venous  blood.  If  a  very  small  vein  is  cut,  the 
blood  flows  from  it  very  slowly ;  it  flows  quicker  from  a  larger 
vein,  and  it  flows  with  considerable  rapidity  from  an  open  venous 
trank. 

Generally  there  are  several  veins  to  transport  the  blood  that  has 
traversed  an  organ  towards  the  large  trunks.  On  account  of  their 
anastomoses,  the  compression  or  ligature  of  one  or  several  of  these 
veins  does  not  prevent  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  that  re¬ 
turns  to  the  heart ;  it  merely  acquires  a  greater  rapidity  in  the 
veins  which  remain  free. 

This  happens  when  a  ligature  is  placed  on  the  arm  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bleeding.  In  the  ordinary  state,  the  blood  Avhich  is  car- 
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vied  to  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  returns  to  the  heart  by  four 
deep  veins,  and  at  least  as  many  superficial  ones  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  ligature  is  tightened,  the  blood  passes  no  longer  by  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  veins,  and  it  traverses  with  difficulty  those  which  are 
deeper  seated.  If  one  of  the  veins  is  then  opened  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  it  passes  out  in  form  of  a  continued  jet,  which  continues 
as  long  as  the  ligature  remains  firm,  and  stops  as  soon  as  it  is  re¬ 
moved. 

Except  in  particular  cases,  the  veins  are  not  much  distended  by 
the  blood  ;  however,  those  in  which  it  moves  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  are  much  more  so :  the  small  veins  are  scarcely  distended 
at  all.  For  a  reason  very  easy  to  be  understood,  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  accelerate  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  in  a  vein,  produce 
also  an  augmentation  in  the  distention  of  the  vessel. 

The  introduction  of  blood  into  the  veins  taking  place  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  manner,  every  cause  which  arrests  its  course  produces 
distention  of  the  vein,  and  the  stagnation  of  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  blood  in  its  cavity,  below  the  obstacle. 

The  sides  of  the  veins  seem  to  have  but  a  small  influence  upon  influence  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood;  they  easily  give  way  when  the  quantity  vein*  on  the 

,  .  ,  .  motion  of  the 

augments,  and  return  to  their  usual  form  when  it  diminishes:  but  Wood, 
their  contraction  is  limited;  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  expel 
the  blood  completely  from  the  vein,  and  therefore  those  of  dead 
bodies  always  contain  some.  In  living  animals  I  have  often  seen 
veins  empty  without  being  contracted  on  that  account,  and  at  other 
times  I  have  observed  that  the  column  of  liquid  did  not  nearly  fill 
the  caUty  of  the  vessel. 

A  great  number  of  veins,  such  as  those  of  the  bones,  of  the 
sinus,  of  the  dura  mater,  of  the  testicles,  of  the  liver,  &c.,  the 
sides  of  which  adhere  to  an  inflexible  canal,  can  have  evidently 
no  influence  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood  that  flows  in  their 
cavity. 

However,  it  is  to  the  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the  veins,  and  not 
to  a  contraction  similar  to  that  of  the  muscles,  that  we  must  attri¬ 
bute  the  faculty  which  they  possess  of  diminishing  in  size  when 
the  column  of  blood  diminishes  :  this  diminution  is  also  much  more 
marked  in  those  that  have  the  thickest  sides,  such  as  the  superfi¬ 
cial  veins. 
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Circumstan-  If  tlie  veins  have  themselves  very  little  influence  upon  the 
vourthemo-  motion  of  the  blood,  many  other  accessory  causes  exert  a  very 

tion  of  venous  .  ,  -it 

blood.  evident  eiiect.  JhiVery  continued  or  alternate  pressure  upon  a 
vein,  when  strong’  enough  to  flatten  it,  may  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  blood ;  if  it  is  not  so  strong,  it  will  oppose  the  dilatation  of 
the  vein  by  the  blood,  and  consequently  favour  its  motion.  The 
constant  pressure  which  the  skin  of  the  members  exerts  upon  the 
veins  that  are  below  it,  renders  the  flow  of  the  blood  more  easy 
and  rapid  in  these  vessels :  We  cannot  doubt  this,  for  all  the 
circumstances  that  diminish  the  contractility  of  the  tissue  of  the 
skin,  are  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a  considerable  dilatation  of 
the  veins,  and  in  certain  cases  by  varix  ;  we  know  also  that  me¬ 
chanical  compression,  exerted  by  a  proper  bandage,  reduces  the 
veins  again  to  their  ordinary  dimensions,  and  also  regulates  the 
motion  of  the  blood  within  them. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  veins  are  subject  to  the  alternate  pressure 
of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  this  cause  is 
equally  favourable  to  the  flow  of  the  venous  blood  in  this  part. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  support  also  a  considerable  pressure, 
which  must  produce  the  same  result. 

Whenever  the  blood  runs  in  the  direction  of  its  weight,  it  flows 
with  greater  facility  ;  the  contrary  takes  place  when  it  flows  against 
the  direction  of  its  gravity. 

Relations  of  We  must  iiot  neglect  to  notice  the  relations  of  these  accessory 
S^tte.Skiefof  causes  with  the  disposition  of  the  veins.  Where  they  are  very 
the  marked,  the  veins  present  no  valves,  and  their  sides  are  very  thin, 

the  motion  of  ES  is  seen  ill  the  abdomen,  the  chest,  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  &c.  ; 

the  blood*  •  • 

where  these  have  less  influence,  the  veins  present  valves  and  have 
thicker  sides ;  lastly,  where  they  are  very  weak,  as  in  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  veins,  the  valves  are  numerous,  and  the  sides  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  thickness. 

If  we  wish  to  have  an  idea  comparatively  exact  of  this  relation, 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  internal  saphtena  vein,  the  crural, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  external  iliac  at  the  opening  of  the 
femoral  aponeurosis,  intended  for  the  passage  of  the  vena  saphesna : 
the  difference  will  be  striking  in  the  thickness  of  the  sides. 

I  lately  made  this  comparison  upon  the  dead  body  of  a  criminal 
that  was  very  muscular:  the  sides  of  the  ^apheena  were  as  thick 
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as  those  of  the  carotid  artery ;  the  crural,  and  particularly  the  ex¬ 
ternal  iliac  veins,  were  much  thinner  in  their  parietes  than  the 
former. 

We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  confound  amongst 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins, 

^  blood  contaiu- 

causes  which  act  in  another  manner.  edm  veins. 

For  example,  it  is  generally  known  that  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  hand,  during  bleeding,  accelerate 
the  motion  of  the  blood  which  passes  through  the  opening  of  the 
vein ;  physiologists  say  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  com¬ 
presses  the  deep  veins,  and  expells  the  blood  from  them,  which 
then  passes  into  the  superficial  veins.  Were  it  thus,  the  accelera¬ 
tion  would  be  only  instantaneous,  or  at  least  of  short  duration, 
whilst  it  generally  continues  as  long  as  the  contraction.  We  will 
see  farther  on,  how  this  phenomenon  ought  to  be  explained. 

When  the  feet  are  plunged  some  time  in  hot  water,  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  veins  swell,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  rarefaction 
of  the  blood.  I  think  the  true  cause  is  the  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  feet,  but  particularly  at  the  skin,  an  aug¬ 
mentation  which  ought  naturally  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  since  they  are  in  a  given  time  traversed  by  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood. 

After  what  has  preceded,  we  can  easily  suppose  that  the  venous  Modifications 

^  .  .  ofthemotion 

blood  must  be  frequently  stopt  or  hindered  in  its  course,  either  oj^venous 
by  the  veins  suffering  too  strong  a  pressure  in  the  different  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  or  by  other  bodies  pressing  upon  it,  &c. :  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  numerous  anastomoses  that  exist  not  only  in 
the  small  veins,  but  amongst  the  large,  and  even  amongst  the 
largest  trunks.  By  these  frequent  communications,  one  or  several 
of  the  veins  being  compressed  in  such  a  way,  that  they  cannot 
permit  the  passage  of  the  blood,  this  fluid  turns  and  arrives  at  the 
heart  by  other  directions  : — one  of  the  uses  of  the  azygos  vein 
appears  to  be  to  establish  an  easy  communication  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  vena  cava.  It  may  be,  however,  that  its 
principal  utility  consists  in  being  the  common  termination  of  most 
of  the  intercostal  veins. 

There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  action  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  ; 
they  are  real  valves,  which  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  towards 
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the  venous  radicles,  and  which  do  this  so  much  better  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  are  large,  that  is  to  say,  more  suitably  disposed  to 
stop  entirely  the  cavity  of  the  vein. 

The  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  sides  of  the  veins,  its  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  same  sides,  and  the  want  of  fluidity,  must  modify 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  tend  to  retard  it ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  physiology  and  hydrodynamics,  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  the  precise  effect  of  each  of  these  particular  causes. 

Jftoe^moS  ought  to  pei'ccive,  by  what  has  been  said  upon  the  motion 

of  the  venous  blood,  that  it  must  undergo  great  modifications, 
according  to  an  infinity  of  circumstances  ;  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  be  more  convinced  of  this  afterwards,  when  we  notice  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  manner  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  without  regard  to  its 
arterial  or  venous  qualities. 

At  any  rate,  the  venous  blood  of  every  part  of  the  body  amves 
at  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  trunks  that  we  have  already 
named;  viz.  two  very  large,  the  vense  cavse,  and  one  very  small, 
the  coronary  vein. 

The  blood  probably  flows  in  each  of  these  veins  with  different 
rapidity  :  what  is  certain,  is,  that  the  three  columns  of  liquid  make 
an  effort  to  pass  into  the  auricle,  and  that  the  effort  must  be  consi¬ 
derable. 

Absorption  by  the  veins. 

Venous  ab-  The  venous  radicles  not  only  receive  immediately  the  blood  of 

sorption.  J  •' 

the  last  arterial  ramifications,  but  they  present  another  remarkable 
phenomenon.  Every  sort  of  gas  or  liquid  placed  in  contact  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  skin,  passes  directly  into 
the  small  veins,  and  goes  to  the  lungs  with  the  venous  blood. 

Experiments  If  we  wish  to  have  an  idea  of  this  property,  which  is  common 

absorption,  to  all  veins,  we  have  only  to  introduce  a  solution  of  camphor  in 
water,  into  one  of  the  serous  or  mucous  cavities  of  the  body,  or 
to  thrust  a  small  bit  of  solid  camphor  into  the  tissue  of  an  organ : 
a  few  moments  after,  the  aii’  which  passes  out  from  the  lungs  has 
a  very  distinct  smell  of  camphor.  This  observation  is  easily  made 
upon  man  after  the  administration  of  camphorated  clysters  ;  after 
five  or  six  minutes  the  breath  generally  presents  a  very  strong 
odour  of  camphor. 
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A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  almost  all  the  odoriferous  sub¬ 
stances  that  do  not  combine  with  the  blood. 

In  my  experiments  upon  the  absorption  of  veins,  I  have  found  that 
the  quickness  of  absorption  is  variable  according  to  the  different 
tissues  ;  for  example,  it  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  serous  than  in 
the  mucous  membrane  ;  quiclcer  in  the  tissues  wliere  there  are  many 
blood  vessels  than  in  those  that  contain  few,  &c. 

The  corrosive  quality  of  the  liquids  or  solids  submitted  to  ab¬ 
sorption  do  not  prevent  its  taking  place ;  it  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
even  to  be  quicker  than  that  of  the  substances  which  do  not  attack 
the  tissues.* 

It  is  the  villi  of  the  intestines,  formed  in  part  by  the  origins  of 
the  veins,  which  absorb  all  the  liquids  passing  through  the  small 
intestines,  except  the  chyle  ;  we  may  easily  be  convinced  of  the 
fact,  by  introducing  into  this  intestine  substances  of  a  strong  odour 
which  are  susceptible  of  absorption.  PYom  the  commencement  of 
absorption  until  it  is  finished,  the  properties  of  these  substances  are 
discoverable  in  the  blood  of  the  different  branches  of  the  vena  porta, 
whilst  they  are  not  distinguished  in  the  lymph  until  long- 
after  the  absorption  has  begun.  We  will  see  elsewhere,  that 
they  arrive  at  the  thoracic  duct,  not  by  the  absorption  of  the 
chyliferous  vessels,  but  by  the  communication  of  the  arteries  with 
the  lymphatics. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  veins  of  the  digestive  organs  unite 
in  one  trunk,  which  is  divided  and  subdivided  in  the  tissue  of  the 
liver.  This  disposition  is  worthy  of  remark. 

On  account  of  the  considerable  extent  of  the  mucous  surface,  particular  uso 
with  which  the  drinks  or  other  liquids  are  in  contact,  and  of  thcpOTte!'^*^^ 
l  apidity  of  their  absorption  by  the  meseraic  veins,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid,  foreign  to  the  economy,  traverses  the  abdominal 
venous  system  in  a  given  time,  and  changes  the  composition  of  the 
blood.  If  this  liquid  arrived  at  the  lungs  in  this  manner,  and  pro- 


*  Modern  Physiologists  speak  much  of  the  sensibility  peculiar  to  the  absorbent 
orifices — of  that  fine  and  unerring  tact,  by  which  they  distinguish  and  prefer  the 
useful  from  the  noxious.  Our  mind,  greedy  of  images,  is  peculiarly  charmed  with 
this  ingenious  hypothesis,  but  which  is  destroyed,  the  moment  it  is  submitted  to  ex¬ 
periment. 
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Venous  ab¬ 
sorption  of 
the  skin. 


ceeded  from  thence  to  all  the  organs,  very  serious  inconveniences 
might  arise,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  experiments. 

About  fifteen  grains  of  bile,  rapidly  injected  into  the  crural  vein, 
generally  causes  the  death  of  an  animal  in  a  few  moments.  The 
same  thing  happens  by  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  being 
suddenly  introduced  into  the  same  vein.  The  injection  being 
made  in  the  same  manner  into  one  of  the  branches  of  the  vena 
porta,  would  have  no  apparent  inconvenience.  Why  this  difference 
of  results  ?  Can  the  passage  of  liquids  foreign  to  the  economy, 
through  the  innumerable  small  vessels  of  the  liver,  have  the  effect 
of  mixing  them  more  intimately  with  the  blood,  and  of  spreading 
them  through  a  greater  quantity  of  this  fluid,  in  such  a  way  that 
its  chemical  nature  is  somewhat  changed  by  .them  ?  This  is  so 
much  the  more  probable,  as  the  same  quantity  of  bile  or  air  in¬ 
jected  very  slowdy  into  the  crural  vein  produces  no  sensible 
accidents. 

The  passage  of  the  veins  arising  from  the  digestive  organs  across 
the  liver  may  then  be  necessary,  in  order  to  mix  intimately  with 
the  blood  the  matters  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  canal.  Whether 
this  effect  takes  place  or  not,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  medicines  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  do  not  pass  immediately 
across  the  liver,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  they  have  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  influence  upon  this  organ  to  deserve  the  attention  of  phy¬ 
sicians.* 

I  have  just  now  said  that  the  skin  is  an  exception  to  that  general 
law,  that  the  veins  absorb  in  every  part  of  the  body.  This  propo¬ 
sition  deserves  a  particular  examination. 

When  the  skin  is  deprived  of  the  epidermis,  and  the  blood  vessels 
that  cover  the  external  surface  of  the  chorion  are  laid  bare,  absorp¬ 
tion  takes  place  there  as  every  where  else.  After  the  application 
of  a  blister,  if  the  surface  from  which  the  epidermis  is  removed  is 


*  It  would  be  curious  to  know  why,  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  the  branches 
of  the  vena  porta  are  the  only  ones  which,  by  the  disposition  of  their  external 
naembrane,  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  are  able  to  contract  when  the  blood  which 
passes  through  them  diminishes  in  quantity.  Perhaps  that  disposition  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  progress  of  the  blood,  which  here  passes  from  a  small  to  a  larger  space, 
directly  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  other  vessels. 
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!  covered  with  a  substance,  the  effects  of  which  are  easy  to  be 

I 

i!  remarked  upon  the  animal  economy,  sometimes  a  few  minutes  are 
i  sufficient  for  them  to  be  seen.  Caustics  applied  to  ulcerated  sur- 
I  faces  have  often  produced  death. 

In  order  that  inoculation  of  the  small  pox,  or  matter  of  vaccina- 
1  tion  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  substance  under 
i|  the  epidermis,  and  consequently  to  put  it  in  contact  with  the  sub- 
I  jacent  blood  vessels. 

It  is  very  different  when  the  skin  is  covered  with  epidermis. 

There  is  no  sensible  absorption,  if  the  substances  in  contact  with 
it  are  not  of  a  nature  to  attack  its  chemical  composition,  or  to  excite 
an  irritation  of  the  corresponding  blood  vessels. 

I  know  that  this  result  is  contrary  to  the  generally  received  ideas. 

'*  For  example,  it  is  supposed  that  the  body,  being  plunged  in  a  bath, 
absorbs  a  part  of  the  liquid  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  upon  this 
idea  rests  the  use  of  nourishing  baths  of  milk,  of  broth,  &c.  M. 

Seguin,  in  a  work  published  lately,  has,  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
put  it  quite  out  of  doubt,  that  the  skin  does  not  absorb  the  water 
amongst  which  it  is  placed.  To  ascertain  if  it  were  the  same  with  Experiments 
Other  liquids,  M.  Seguin  made  essays  upon  persons  affected  with  tion  of  th^ 

!  venereal  diseases.  He  caused  them  to  plunge  their  feet  and  legs 
;  into  baths,  composed  of  sixteen  pounds  of  water,  and  three  grains 
of  sublimate  :  each  bath  continued  an  hour  or  two,  and  was  repeated 
twice  a-day.  Thirteen  sick  persons,  who  submitted  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  during  eight  days,  presented  no  appearance  of  absorption  ;  a 
i  fourteenth  presented  evident  marks  of  it  from  the  third  bath,  but 
he  had  scabby  excoriations  on  the  legs  :  two  others,  that  were  in 
the  same  situation,  presented  similar  phenomena.  In  general  ab¬ 
sorption  did  not  take  place,  except  where  the  epidermis  was  not 
entirely  whole  ;  however,  at  the  temperature  of  73®  F.  there  was 
sometimes  sublimate  absorbed,  but  never  water. 

Among  the  experiments  of  M.  Seguin,  there  is  one  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  throw  great  light  upon  the  absorbent  faculty  of  the  skin. 

After  having  weighed  separately  a  dram,  each,  containing  72  Experiment 
French,  or  59.1  Troy  grains,  of  sweet  mercury,  a  dram  of  gamboge, 
a  dram  of  scammony,  a  dram  of  sal  alemhrotJi,  or  muriate  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  ammonia,  and  a  dram  of  tartar  emetic,  M.  Seguin  made 
a  sick  person  lie  upon  his  back,  washed  carefully  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  and  applied  with  precaution  upon  places  separated  from 
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each  other,  the  five  substances  mentioned  above  ;  he  covered  each 
with  a  watch-glass,  and  kept  them  all  in  their  places  with  a  linen 
bandage.  The  heat  of  the  chamber  was  kept  at  66^  F. ;  M. 
Seguin  did  not  quit  the  patient,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  stir¬ 
ring  :  the  experiment  continued  ten  hours  and  a  quarter.  The 
glasses  were  then  taken  away,  and  the  substances  removed  with 
great  care :  they  were  afterwards  weighed ;  the  sweet  mercury 
was  reduced  to  71^  grains;  the  scammony  weighed  72|^  grains; 
the  gamboge  a  little  more  than  71  grains  ;  the  sal  alemhroth  was 
reduced  to  62  grains  (a  great  many  pimples  were  produced  on  the 
place  where  it  was  applied) ;  the  tartar  emetic  weighed  67  grains. 
It  is  plain  that  in  this  experiment  those  substances  that  are  most 
irritating,  and  most  disposed  to  combine  with  the  epidermis,  were 
partly  absorbed,  whilst  the  others  were  not  sensibly  so.  But  what 
does  not  happen  by  simple  application,  takes  place  when  the  skin 

Absorption  of  is  submitted  to  friction  with  certain  substances.  We  cannot 

the  skin,  . 

doubt  that  mercury,  alcohol,  opium,  camphor,  the  emetics,  the 
purgatives,  &c.,  pass  by  this  means  into  the  venous  system.  These 
different  medicines  appear  to  traverse  the  epidermis,  perhaps  by 
passing  through  the  pores,  or  the  openings  by  which  the  hairs  or 
the  insensible  perspiration  pass  out  to  the  surface. 

Thus,  to  sura  up  what  relates  to  absorption  by  the  skin,  we  see 
that  this  membrane  is  not  different  from  the  other  surfaces  of  the 
body,  except  in  being  covered  by  the  epidermis.  As  long  as  this 
layer  remains  entire,  and  does  not  permit  the  substances  put  in 
contact  with  the  skin  to  pass,  there  is  no  absorption  ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  worn  through,  or  otherwise  penetrated,  absorption  takes  | 
place  the  same  as  it  does  every  where  else. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  persons  will  be  astonished  at  my 
having  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the  absorbent  faculty  to  the 
veins,  whilst  the  general  opinion  is,  that  every  sort  of  absorption  t 
takes  place  by  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  but  after  the  facts  noticed  [ 
at  the  article  concerning  the  absorption  of  lymphs  and  some  f 
others  that  I  shall  add,  I  cannot  possibly  think  otherwise.  But  | 
the  opinion  that  I  sustain  is  not  new  ;  Ruysch,  Boerhaave,  Meckel,  | 
Swammerdam,  professed  it  ;  and  it  was  sustained  by  Flaller,  | 
though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  anatomical  labours  of  J.  Flun-  |i 
ter.a  j 
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M.  Delille  and  myself  separated,  from  the  body,  the  thigh  of  a  Experiment 

,  upon  venous 

dog,  that  we  had  first  laid  asleep  with  opium,  to  prevent  the  pam  absorption, 
inseparable  from  such  an  experiment  ;  we  left  untouched  only  the 
!  crural  artery  and  the  crural  veiYi,  which  preserved  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  thigh  and  the  trunk.  These  two  vessels  were  dis- 
j  sected  with  the  greatest  care,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  insulated  to 
1  the  extent  of  15*75  inches;  the  cellular  tunic  was  taken  away,  to 
prevent  the  concealment  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Two  grains  of  a 
^  very  subtle  poison  (the  upas  tieute)  were  then  thrust  into  the  foot ; 

:  the  effects  of  this  poison  were  as  rapid  and  as  intense  as  if  the 
thigh  had  not  been  separated  from  the  body ;  they  began  before 
the  fourth  minute,  and  the  animal  was  dead  before  the  tenth.^ 

It  might  be  objected,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
taken,  the  sides  of  the  artery  and  the  crural  vein  still  con- 
I  tained  lymphatics,  and  that  these  vessels  afforded  a  passage  to  the 

poison.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  I  repeated  the  preceding  expe- Another  expe¬ 
riment  upon  another  dog,  with  this  difference,  that  I  introduced 
into  the  crural  artery  the  tube  of  a  small  quill,  upon  which  I  bound 
this  vessel  by  two  ligatures :  the  artery  was  afterwards  divided 
circularly  between  the  two  ligatures,  and  the  same  thing  was  done 
with  the  cmral  vein  ;  there  was  then  no  communication  between 
'  the  thigh  and  the  body,  except  by  the  arterial  blood  that  arrived 
ij  at  the  thigh,  and  the  venous  blood  returning  to  the  trunk.  The 
poison  being  then  introduced  into  the  foot,  produced  the  ordinary 
I  effects,  that  is,  death  in  about  four  minutes. 

This  experiment  removes  all  doubt  of  the  passage  to  the  poison  Experiments 
i  from  the  foot  to  the  trunk  through  the  cmral  vein.  To  render absorplSn.”* 
the  phenomenon  still  more  clear,  if  the  vein  is  pressed  between 
i  the  fingers  at  the  instant  the  poison  begins  to  take  effect,  these 
effects  very  soon  cease  :  they  appear  again  as  soon  as  the  vein  is 
I  left  at  liberty,  and  cease  as  soon  as  it  is  compressed  anew.  They 
i|  may  thus  be  graduated  at  will. 

We  will  add  to  these  facts,  which  appear  decisive,  some  inte¬ 
resting  observations  made  by  Flandrin. 

The  matters  which  the  large  and  small  intestine  of  the  horse 
I  generally  contain,  are  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  liquid,  which 
becomes  less  considerable  as  we  advance  towards  the  rectum  :  it 
is  then  absorbed  in  proportion  as  it  flows  along  the  intestinal 
canal.  Noav,  Flandrin  having  collected  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
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chyliferous  vessels,  found  no  odour  in  it  similar  to  that  of  the 
liquid  of  the  intestine  :  on  the  contrary,  the  venous  blood  of  the 
small  intestine  had  an  odour  sensibly  herbaceous ;  that  of  the 
coecum  had  a  sharp  taste,  and  a  slightly  urinous  savour ;  that  of 
the  colon  had  the  same  characters,  but  more  strongly  marked. 
The  blood  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  presented  no  similarity 
to  this. 

Half  a  pound  of  assafoetida,  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of 
honey,  was  given  to  a  horse;  the  animal  was  fed  as  usual,  and 
killed  sixteen  hours  afterwards.  The  odour  of  the  assafoetida  was 
disting-uished  in  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  the  coecum  ;  it  was  not  noticed  in  the  arterial  blood,  nor  in  the 
lymph. 

At  the  article  treating  of  the  lymphatic  vessels^  I  noticed  the 
experiments  made  by  J.  Hunter,  to  prove  that  these  vessels  are 
the  exclusive  agents  of  absorption.  This  author  has  also  made 
experiments  to  prove  that  these  vessels  do  not  absorb  ;  hut  these 
are  not  much  more  satisfactory,  nor  more  exact,  than  those  given 
above. 

“  I  took,”  says  J.  Hunter,  ‘‘  a  portion  of  the  intestine  of  a 
sheep,  after  having  cut  open  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen ;  I  tied  it 
at  the  two  extremities,  and  filled  it  with  hot  water :  the  blood 
that  returned  by  the  vein  of  this  part,  did  not  appear  more  diluted 
or  lighter  coloured  than  that  of  the  other  veins  ;  I  then  tied  the 
artery  and  all  its  communications,  and  I  examined  the  state  of  the 
vein.  It  did  not  swell,  its  blood  did  not  become  more  watery  ; 
thus  it  gave  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  water  in  its  cavity. 
The  veins  therefore  do  not  absorb.”* 

How  many  objections  present  themselves  when  we  wish  for 
precision  in  experiments !  How  could  J.  Hunter  judge  from  sim¬ 
ple  apearance,  that,  in  the  first  instant,  the  water  was  not  absorbed 
and  did  not  mix  with  the  blood  of  the  vein  ?  Then,  how  could  it 
be^^believed  by  this  author,  who  is  in  other  respects  so  estimable, 
that  the  vein  could  continue  its  action  when  the  artery  was  tied  ? 
He  ought  to  have  first  determined  the  effects  of  the  ligature  on  an 
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artery  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  its  corresponding  vein,  and 
this  is  what  lie  did  not  do. 

In  another  experiment  the  same  physiologist  injected  warm  milk 
into  a  portion  of  the  intestine  ;  a  few  moments  afterwards  he  open¬ 
ed  the  mesenteric  vein,  collected  the  blood  which  flowed  from  it, 
and  because  he  did  not  find  any  trace  of  milk,  he  concluded  that 
there  was  no  absorption  of  this  liquid  by  the  vein.  But  in  the 
time  of  J.  Hunter  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exis- 
t  tence  of  a  small  quantity  of  milk  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood; 
even  at  the  present  time,  when  animal  chemistry  is  far  advanced, 
this  obstacle  can  scarcely  be  surmounted. 

These  two  experiments  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  doctrine  of 
venous  absorption.  The  others,  which  are  six  in  number,  so  far 
from  being  conclusive,  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  defective. 

i  Lastly,  were  it  necessary  to  deduce  from  reasoning  new  proofs 
in  favour  of  the  absorbent  property  of  veins,  I  would  notice  that, 
in  many  parts  of  the  body  where  the  most  exact  anatomy  has  never 

ii 

Ij  been  able  to  discover  any  other  than  blood  vessels,  and  no  lym¬ 
phatics,  such  as  the  eye,  the  brain,  the  placenta,  &c.,  absorption 
takes  place  as  rapidly  as  elsewhere  ;  I  would  add,  that  all  the  in- 
j  vertebral  animals,  which  have  blood,  have  no  lymphatics,  and  yet 
j  absorption  takes  place.  The  thoracic  canal  is  indeed  much  too 
j  small  to  give  a  sufficiently  rapid  passage  to  the  matters  absorbed 
!l  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  particularly  to  the  drinks.*  These 
I  phenomena  are  all  perfectly  well  understood,  as  soon  as  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  veins  is  admitted. 

Therefore,  facts,  experiments,  and  reasoning,  concur  in  favour 
of  venous  absorption.j- 

1 

I  Such  was  the  state  of  the  question,  when  I  published  the  first 
I  edition  of  this  work ;  hut  since  that  period,  science  has  made  an 

j 


*  Some  persons  drink  two  or  three  gallons  of  mineral  waters  in  a  few  hours,  and 
reject  them  almost  at  the  same  instant  by  urine. 

f  To  sum  up  what  we  have  said,  upon  the  organs  of  absorption  generally  con¬ 
sidered,  it  may  be  stated, — 1st,  That  it  is  certain  the  chyliferous  or  lacteal  vessels 
absorb  the  chyle  ;  2d,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  absorb  any  thing  else  ;  3d, 
that  it  is  not  demonstrated  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  endowed  with  the  absorb¬ 
ing  faculty,  and  that  it  is  proved  that  the  veins  enjoy  that  power. 
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important  step  :  it  has  been  freed  from  a  prejudice,  and  acquired 
a  general  fact  of  great  interest. 

It  was  believed,  (there  was  a  time,  when  the  whole  of  physiology 
consisted  of  beliefs),  it  was  believed,  I  say,  that  the  living  tissues, 
and  particularly  the  membranes,  the  parietes  of  vessels,  8cc.  by  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  being  alive,  were  incapable  of  imbibing 
the  different  substances  when  alive,  by  which  they  were  readily  pene¬ 
trated  after  death :  and  they  departed  from  the  notion,  and  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  vital  phenomenon,  when  proposing  to  explain  absorp¬ 
tion.  No  one  even  dreamed  of  searching  for  a  mechanical  pheno¬ 
menon  in  that  action,  and  I  laboured  myself  for  twenty  years  upon 
the  subject  without  once  arriving  at  this  idea.* 

Exiieviments  I  have  demonstrated,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  all  the  living 

upon  the im.  ^  ^ 

bibition  of  tissues  imbibe  whatever  liquid  matters  are  brought  in  contact  with 

living  tissues.  ^  “ 

them  :  the  same  effect  is  produced  upon  solid  substances,  provided 
they  are  soluble  in  our  fluids,  and  particularly  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood. 

This  general  fact  being  established,  absorption,  which  has  oc¬ 
cupied  so  much  the  attention  of  physiologists  and  given  rise  to 
so  many  disputes,  becomes  one  of  the  most  simple  phenomena,  and 
indeed  almost  entirely  mechanical.  It  will  no  longer  be  disputed 
whether  veins  or  lymphatics  absorb :  since  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  endowed  with  that  property. 

At  all  events,  we  shall  state  experiments,  which  to  me  seem  to 
put  the  question  beyond  all  doubt.  They  are  extracted  from  my 
memoir  on  the  mechanism  of  absorption.f 


*  Extreme  repugnance  to  confess  our  ignorance,  and  a  tendency  to  admit 
romances  contrived  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  science,  are  intellectual  phenomena 
as  remarkable,  as  they  are  injurious  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  It  was  not 
known  how  absorption  was  perfonued  ;  instead  of  confessing  as  much  at  once, 
which  might  have  proved  a  stimulus  to  new  researches,  some  person  thought  proper 
to  assert,  that  the  living  tissues  cannot  admit  of  absorption  as  after  death  ;  that 
there  are  absorbing  orifices,  which  take  up  with  judgment  certain  substances,  and 
refuse  others.  This  little  story  pleased  many  physiologists :  they  repeated  it, 
believed  firmly  in  it,  and  from  that  time  forth  none  knew  that  the  mechanism  of 
absorption  was  still  unknown,  and  consequently  none  ever  thought  of  making  it  the 
object  of  research.  Such  is  the  mischief,  without  doubt,  every  day  wrought  in 
the  sciences,  by  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  their  own  imaginations  t  such 
also  is  the  evil  done  to  humanity  by  physicians,  when  seduced  into  similar  errors, 
j-  Journal  Phys.  I.  i. 
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In  a  public  lecture  upon  the  operation  of  medicines,  I  showed, 
upon  the  living  animal,  what  are  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  104*’  F.  into  the  veins.  In  making 
this  experiment,  it  occurred  to  me  to  see  what  might  he  the  intlu” 
ence  of  the  artificial  plethora  which  I  produced,  upon  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  absorption.  In  consequence,  after  having  injected  almost 
two  pints  of  water  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  of  ordinary  size,  I  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  pleura,  a  small  dose  of  a  substance,  with  the 
effects  of  which  I  was  familiar.  I  was  surprised  to  see  these  effects 
only  take  place  several  minutes  after  the  period  at  which  they 
usually  show  themselves.  I  immediately  repeated  the  experiment 
upon  another  animal,  and  obtained  a  similar  result. 

In  several  other  essays  the  effects  shewed  themselves  very  near¬ 
ly  at  the  time  in  which  they  ought  to  be  developed  :  but  they  were 
sensibly  weaker  than  corresponded  to  the  dose  of  the  substance 
submitted  to  absorption,  and  they  were  prolonged  a  good  deal 
beyond  their  ordinary  term. 

In  another  experiment,  wherein  I  had  introduced  as  much  Effect  of  ple¬ 
thora  upon 

water  (about  four  pints,)  as  the  animal  could  support  without absorpuon. 
ceasing  to  live,  the  effects  did  not  shew  themselves  at  all ;  ab¬ 
sorption  had  probably  been  prevented.  After  waiting  almost  half 
an  hour  for  effects  which  only  require  about  two  minutes  to  dis¬ 
play  themselves,  I  reasoned  as  follows  :  if  the  distention  of  the  blood 
vessels  be  in  this  case  the  cause  of  absorption  being  absent,  then, 
distention  ceasing,  absorption  ought  to  take  place.  Immediately  I 
took  a  large  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  of  the  animal  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  experiment,  and  perceived,  with  singular  pleasure,  the 
effects  proceed  to  manifest  themselves  as  the  blood  flowed. 

I  might  also  make  the  opposite  experiment ;  namely,  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  blood,  and  observe  whether  absorption  would  then 
become  more  rapid :  the  event  was  exactly  what  I  had  foreseen. 

An  animal  was  bled,  and  also  deprived  of  about  half  a  pound  of 
blood  ; — effects  which  should  not  have  happened  before  the  end  of 
the  second  minute,  shewed  themselves  distinctly  before  the  thir¬ 
tieth  second. 

Nevertheless,  it  might  still  be  suspected  that  it  was  less  the  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  blood  vessels,  than  the  change  of  the  nature  of  the 
blood,  which  is  opposed  to  absorption.  To  remove  this  difficulty, 

I  made  the  following  experiment.  A  very  large  bleeding  Avas 
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taken  from  a  dog  ;  the  lost  blood  was  replaced  by  water  at  104°  Iv 
and  a  determinate  quantity  of  the  solution  of  nux  vomica  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  bis  pleura.  The  consequences  were  as  intent,  and 
as  rapid,  as  if  the  nature  of  the  blood  had  not  been  changed.  It  is 
to  the  distention  of  the  vessels  that  we  must  attribute  the  absence 
or  diminution  of  absorption. 

From  tliat  time  I  became,  in  some  degree,  master  of  a  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  hitherto  had  been  for  me  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
Being  now  able  to  oppose  its  developement,  to  produce  it,  to  render 
it  rapid,  slow,  intense,  or  weak,  its  nature  could  hai’dly  escape  my 
investigation  entirely. 

Keflecting  upon  the  constancy  and  regularity  of  the  phenome¬ 
non,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  refer  it  to  what  physiologists  de¬ 
nominate  vital  action  : — such  as  the  action  of  the  nerves,  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  the  secretion  of  the  glands,  &c.  It 
was  a  great  deal  more  rational  to  compare  it  to  some  mechanical 
phenomenon  :  and  among  the  conjectures  admissible  in  this  respect, 
that  which  made  absorption  depend  upon  the  capillary  attraction 
of  the  muscular  parietos,  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  probable  ; 
it  embraced,  in  fact,  all  the  phenomena  observed.  For  supposing 
that  this  cause  presides  over  absorption,  solid  substances,  not  solu¬ 
ble  in  our  humours,  nor  able  to  traverse  the  parietes  of  the  small 
vessels,  must  resist  absorption  ;  which  is  the  fact.  The  solids,  on 
the  contrary,  capable  of  combining  with  our  tissues,  or  only  of 
being  dissolved  in  the  blood,  must  be  apt  to  be  absorbed ;  which 
is  still  conformable  to  facts.  The  greater  part  of  liquids,  being 
able  to  soften  or  penetrate  by  imbibition  the  vascular  parietes  ; 
whatever  be,  besides,  their  chemical  nature,  must  undergo  a  rapid 
absorption ;  as  experiment  shows,  even  in  the  most  caustic.  In  the 
same  view,  the  more  the  vessels  are  distended,  the  less  evident  must 
become  their  absorbing  power ;  and  a  point  may  be  reached,  at 
which  this  power  is  no  longer  evident  to  the  senses.  The  more 
numerous  the  vessels  are,  the  more  they  are  attenated,  the  more 
rapid  will  absorption  be,  since  the  absorbing  surfaces  will  be  more 
extended. 

This  action  of  the  parietes  being  once  known,  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  comprehend  how  the  substances  absorbed  are  carried 
towards  the  heart,  since  from  the  moment  they  arrive  at  the 
internal  surhice  of  these  parietes,  they  must  immediately  be 
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(lrae;o;ed  alonp:  by  the  sanguine  cuiTent  which  exists  in  the  smallest  Experimenta 
vessels.  tion. 

I  was  the  farther  from  rejecting  this  supposition,  that  I  clearly 
recollected,  that  formerly,  when  poisoning  an  animal  by  sinking  a 
Javanese  arrow  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  that  all  the  soft 
parts,  which  surrounded  the  wound,  were  coloured  of  a  brownish 
yellow,  to  several  lines  in  depth,  and  assumed  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
poison. 

But  a  supposition  which  best  connects  a  certain  number  of 
known  phenomena,  is  only  at  bottom  a  more  commodious  method 
of  explaining  them  ;  it  cannot  receive  the  character  of  theory  till 
it  is  confirmed  by  experiments  sufficiently  varied. 

It  was  necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  institute  new  researches, 
in  order  to  discover  to  what  extent  my  hypothesis  w^as  admissible. 

The  affinity  of  the  vascular  parietes  for  the  matters  absorbed, 
being  assumed  as  the  cause,  or  at  least  one  of  the  causes,  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  this  effect  must  be  produced  as  well  after  death  as  during 
life.  The  fact  might  be  easily  established  in  respect  of  vessels  of 
a  certain  calibre  ;  but  considering  their  diameter,  their  thickness, 
and  the  small  extent  of  their  walls  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of 
the  tube,  experiment  must  give  a  very  small,  though  still  apprecia¬ 
ble,  absorption. 

I  therefore  took  out  a  piece  of  the  lower  end  of  tlie  external 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog.  This  portion  of  vessel,  in  an  extent  of  more 
than  three  centimetres,  or  1T8113  English  inches,  receives  no 
branch.  I  stripped  it  of  the  surrounding  cellular  substance,  and 
attached  to  eacli  of  its  extremities  a  glass  tube,  by  means  of 
which  I  maintained  a  current  of  warm  water  in  its  interior.  I 
then  plunged  the  vein  into  a  slightly  acid  liquor,  and  collected  with 
care  the  fluid  of  the  internal  current. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  disposition  of  this  apparatus,  that  there 
could  be  no  communication  between  the  interior  current  of  warm 
water  and  the  exterior  acid  liquid. 

During  the  first  minutes  the  liquor  which  I  received,  did  not 
change  its  nature ;  but  after  five  or  six  minutes  the  water  became 
sensibly  acid.  Absorption  had  taken  place. 

I  repeated  this  experiment  with  veins  taken  from  the  human 
dead  subject :  the  effect  was  the  same. 

z 
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The  plienomenon  thus  occurring  in  veins,  no  reason  appearetl 
why  it  should  not  also  be  found  in  arteries.  I  made  the  experi- 
inent  with  the  carotid  artery  of  an  old  dog  which  had  died  the 
evening  before,  and  obtained  a  result  absolutely  identical :  in  ad¬ 
dition  I  remarked,  that  tlie  greater  the  acidity  of  the  external  fluid, 
and  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  more  rapidly  was  the  pheno¬ 
menon  produced.'^ 

If  capillary  absorption  was  produced  upon  large  dead  vessels, 
why  should  it  not  also  take  place  upon  the  same  vessels  alive  ? 

Had  experiment  refused  this  result,  all  my  reasonings  would  have 
been  confounded,  and  my  hypothesis  destroyed.  I  was  the  less 
confident  of  the  result  of  my  experiment,  that  I  had  present  in  my 
mind  all  I  had  ever  heard  said  upon  the  changes  that  life  produces 
every  day  in  the  physical  properties  of  our  organs.  Still,  as  I  had 
often  experienced,  in  my  researches,  the  advantage  of  doubting 
opinions  generally  received,  I  was  not  discouraged,  and  performed 
the  following  experiment : 

I  took  a  young  dog  of  about  six  weeks.  At  that  age  the  vascu¬ 
lar  parietes  are  thin,  and  consequently  more  proper  for  the  success 
of  the  experiment.  I  exposed  one  of  his  jugular  veins,  and  de¬ 
tached  it  entirely  in  its  whole  length ;  I  carefully  stripped  it  of  its 
coverings,  particularly  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  some  small  ves¬ 
sels,  which  ramify  upon  it.  I  then  placed  it  upon  a  card,  that  it 
might  have  no  contact  with  the  surrounding  parts.  Then  I  drop¬ 
ped  upon  its  surface,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  card,  a  thick 
watery  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica^  a  substance 
of  which  the  action  is  very  energetic  upon  dogs  ;  I  took  care  that 
no  particle  of  the  poison  should  touch  any  thing  besides  the  vein 
and  the  card,  and  that  the  course  of  the  blood  should  be  free  in  the 
interior  of  the  vessel.  Before  the  fourth  minute  the  expected  effects 
appeared,  first  feebly,  then  with  sufficient  activity  to  oblige  me  to 
resist  the  death  of  the  animal  by  inflating  its  lungs. 

It  was  necessary  to  repeat  this  experiment,  but  I  could  only 
procure  an  adult  animal,  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  preceding,  and 


*  This  result  Is  only  accurate  within  certain  limits  ;  for,  if  the  temperature 
approaches  that  of  boiling  water,  and  if  the  acidity  becomes  a  little  too  strong,  the 
tube  crisps,  and  absorption  is  much  i-etarded. 
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of  which,  consequently,  the  veins  were  a  great  deal  thicker.  The  imbibition, 
same  effects  followed,  but,  as  was  to  be  supposed,  a  great  deal  more 
slowly,  not  appearing  before  the  sixth  minute. 

Satisfied  with  this  result  for  the  veins,  I  wished  to  ascertain  if 
the  arteries  presented  analogous  properties.  But  the  arteries 
are  not,  in  the  living  animal,  in  the  same  mechanical  condition  as 
the  veins.  Their  tissue  is  less  spongy,  and  of  firmer  consistence;  the 
parietes  are  a  great  deal  thicker  at  the  same  diameter,  and  besides, 
they  are  continually  distended  by  the  effort  of  the  blood  propelled 
from  the  heart.  It  was  easy  then  to  foresee,  that  if  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  absorption  appeared,  it  must  be  developed  much  slower 
than  in  the  veins.  This  was  confirmed  by  experiment,  in  two 
large  rabbits,  the  carotid  artery  of  which  I  had  previously  stripped 
with  the  greatest  care.  More  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  solution  of  the  nux  vomica  could  traverse  the  pa¬ 
rietes  of  the  artery. 

Although  I  ceased  to  wet  the  artery  with  the  poison  as  soon  as 
I  saw  the  effects  begin  to  appear,  one  of  the  rabbits  died.  Then, 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  poison  had  really  penetrated  the  ar¬ 
terial  parietes,  and  that  it  had  not  been  at  all  absorbed  by  small 
veins  which  might  have  escaped  my  dissection,  I  detached  with 
care  the  vessel  upon  which  I  had  operated,  slit  it  open  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  made  the  persons,  who  assisted  me,  taste  the  small 
portion  of  blood  which  still  adhered  to  its  internal  surface ;  they 
all,  as  well  as  myself,  recognised  the  extreme  bitterness,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica. 

It  became,  therefore,  very  certain,  that  the  parietes  of  the  great 
vessels  absorb  both  during  life,  and  after  death.  It  was  now  only 
necessary  to  shew  that  the  small  vessels  enjoy  the  same  power; 
their  extreme  tenuity,  their  number,  the  diminished  thickness  and 
great  extent  of  their  parietes,  were  so  many  conditions  proper  to 
favour  the  production  of  the  phenomenon. 

To  produce  it  after  death,  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  mem¬ 
brane,  in  the  vessels  of  which  we  might  establish  an  internal 
current  which  should  imitate  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  I  had 
at  first  chosen  a  portion  of  intestine,  but  I  was  obliged  to  abandon 
that  enterprise,  because  it  produced  a  considerable  extravasation 
into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  liquid  passed  with  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  from  artery  to  vein.  I  took  the  heart  of  a  dog  dead  the 
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previous  evening,  and  threw  water  at  86®  F.  into  one  of  liis  coro¬ 
nary  arteries.  The  water  returned  easily,  by  the  coronary  vein, 
into  the  right  auricle,  from  which  it  flowed  into  a  vessel.  I  poured 
into  the  pericardium  half  an  ounce  of  water  slightly  acidulated. 
At  first  the  injected  water  gave  no  sign  of  acidity  ;  but  after  five 
or  six  minutes  it  presented  unequivocal  traces  of  it.  The  fact 
became  therefore  evident  for  small  dead  vessels ;  with  regard  to 
small  living  vessels,  I  had  no  need  to  recur  to  new  experiments,  or 
to  sacrifice  new  animals.  The  experiments  which  I  have  delivered 
in  my  memoir  upon  the  organs  of  absorption  in  the  mammalia^ 
had  left  no  doubt  in  that  respect,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
academy  itself.* 

One  single  objection  might  still  be  offered  ;  membranes,  which 
are  permeable  after  death,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  during  life.  In 
the  dead  subject,  the  bile  transudes  into  the  peritoneum,  colours  of 
a  yellow  tinge  the  parts  which  surround  the  gall  bladder ;  and  this 
does  not  take  place  in  the  living  body.  The  fact  of  the  permea¬ 
bility  of  membranes  in  the  subject  is  true.  I  have  seen  it  too 
frequently,  to  attempt  to  deny  it :  but  to  conclude  from  thence 
that  the  membranes  are  impermeable  during  life,  does  not  appear 
to  me  at  all  indispensable  ;  for,  supposing  that  the  parietes  of  the 
living  gall  bladder  permitted  the  bile  to  traverse  them,  the  current 
of  blood  which  exists  in  the  small  vessels,  that  in  a  great  measure 
constitute  its  parietes,  must  drag  along  with  it  the  bile  as  fast  as  it 
penetrates  ;  so  that  the  transudation  never  takes  place  till  after 
death,  when  the  circulation  no  longer  exists,  and  nothing  is  in  ope¬ 
ration  to  remove  the  matter  which  the  constituent  vessels  imbibe. 
Nay,  I  have  often  observed  in  living  animals,  membranes  pene¬ 
trated  and  coloured  by  the  matters  with  which  they  are  in  con¬ 
tact.  For  instance,  if  we  introduce  into  the  pleura  of  a  young 
dog  a  certain  quantity  of  ink,  in  the  space  of  less  than  an  hour,  the 


*  This  paper  was  read  before,  and  highly  applauded  by,  the  imperial  institute. 
It  is  that  from  which  our  author  has  derived  the  greatest  reputation,  and  esta¬ 
blished,  what  would  otherwise  have  been  wanting  to  complete  the  present  beauti¬ 
ful  series  of  induction,  that  the  radicles,  or  initial  points  of  veins,  (in  other  words, 
the  small  veins,)  exert  an  absorbing  power.  T. 
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pleura,  the  pericardium,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  surface  imbibition, 
of  the  heart  itself,  become  sensibly  of  a  black  colour.* 

It  appears  to  me  then,  beyond  doubt,  that  all  the  blood  vessels, 
arterial  and  venous,  dead  or  living,  great  or  small,  present,  in  their 
parietes,  a  mechanical  property,  adequate  to  render  a  perfect  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  absorption.  To  affirm  that 
this  property  is  the  only  one  which  produces  them,  would  be  to 
proceed  further  tlian  sound  logic  demands  ;  but  at  least,  in  the 
present  state  of  facts,  I  know  nothing  which  weakens  this  expla¬ 
nation.  They  come  all,  on  the  contrary,  to  range  themselves 
around  this  principal  fact. 

For  instance,  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  have  proved,  by  a  series  of 
interesting  experiments,  that  the  skin  does  not  absorb  water,  nor 
any  other  substance,  whilst  covered  with  its  epidermis.  But  the 
epidermis  is  not  at  all  of  the  same  nature  as  the  vascular  parietes  ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  varnish  which  allows  of  no  imbibition,  a  fact  which 
every  one  may  see  when  he  takes  a  bath  ;  but  immediately  that  the 
epidermis  is  removed,  the  skin  absorbs,  like  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  since  the  parietes,  of  its  vessels  are  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  matters  destined  to  be  absorbed.  Hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  placing  under  the  epidermis  the  substances  which  we  would 
have  absorbed  in  variolous  and  vaccine  inoculation  :  thence  also 
the  necessity  of  long  frictions,  and  often  the  employment  of  fatty 
bodies,  to  cause  the  absorption  of  certain  medicaments  by  the  skin, 
when  clothed  with  its  epidermis  :  hence,  again,  the  preference  that 
we  give  to  frictions,  upon  parts  of  the  skin  where  the  cuticle  is 
thinnest.'}' 


*  We  see  still  better  this  phenomenon  upon  the  smaller  animals,  as  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  rats,  See. 

-f-  Yet  whth  time  the  cuticle  can  also  Imbibe  ;  this  is  daily  seen  after  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  cataplasm ;  the  epidermis  beneath  becomes  white,  opake,  very  thick ; 
imbibition  then  takes  place  easily  enough,  from  the  external  surface  to  the  inter¬ 
nal.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  the  epidermis  of  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  turn 
the  finger  back,  till  the  external  surface  become  internal,  then  fill  the  cavity  with 
water,  and  shut  the  opening  with  a  thread,  the  water  will  transude  readily  to  the 
surface,  and  will  evaporate  in  a  few  hours ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  leave  the 
external  surface  outwards,  the  water  only  evaporates  with  extreme  slowness,  and 
the  finger  of  the  glove  filled  with  Avater,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  will  only  lose  a 
few  grains  in  tAventy-four  hours.' — See  Cutaneous  Transpiration.^ 
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I  would  also  cite  as  an  example,  the  absorption  which  takes 
place,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  most  irritating  sub¬ 
stances,  and  even  of  those  which  produce  a  chemical  alteration  of  the 
tissues.  The  fact  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  idea,  that  absorption 
exerts  an  action  purely  vital,  and  that  there  is  a  sort  of  choice 
exercised  by  the  absorbent  orifices  ;  but  there  is  nothing  particu¬ 
lar  in  all  this,  as  is  evident  when  we  know  the  mechanical  nature 
of  absorption. 

Absorption  must  be  studied  in  an  especial  manner,  must  be 
followed  into  each  tissue  during  life,  and  after  death  must  be 
explored,  in  relation  to  the  different  matters  imbibed.  Hitherto 
the  serous  membranes  and  the  cellular  tissue  have  appeared  to  me, 
especially  during  life,  probably  by  reason  of  the  elevated  tempera¬ 
ture,  to  be  the  chief  agent  of  imbibition.  A  drop  of  ink,  for  in¬ 
stance,  placed  upon  the  peritoneum,  is  imbibed  by  it  instantly,  ex¬ 
tends  itself  into  a  large  round  patch,  which  only  occupies  in 
depth  the  serous  membrane.  Much  more  time  is  necessary,  before 
the  subjacent  tissues  are  penetrated  by  the  substances  absorbed. 

It  is  a  very  important  fact,  which  has  been  observed  by  one  of 
my  coadjutors,  M.  Fodera,  that  galvanism  accelerates  absoi’ption, 
or  rather  imbibition,  in  a  singular  manner.  Prussiate  of  potass 
was  injected  into  the  pleura,  sulphate  of  iron  was  introduced  into 
the  abdomen,  of  a  living  animal ;  in  ordinary  cases,  five  or  six  mi¬ 
nutes  were  necessary,  before  the  two  substances  came  in  contact, 
by  imbibition,  at  the  diaphragm ;  but  the  mixture  is  instantaneous, 
if  we  submit  the  diaphragm  to  a  slight  galvanic  current.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  observed,  if  one  of  the  liquids  is  placed  in  the 
urinary  bladder,  and  the  other  in  the  abdomen,  or  even  in  the  lung 
and  cavity  of  the  pleura.  (See  Journ.  Phys.  hi.  35.) 

The  theory  which  I  have  evolved  respecting  absorption  by  the 
veins,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  pathological  observations  of  Dr. 
Bouillard,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  In  studying  attentively  the 
partial  oedema  of  limbs,  he  recollected,  that  they  coincided  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  obliteration,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  veins  of 
the  part  suffering  infiltration.  There  are,  for  the  most  part,  fibrinous 
clots,  which  obstruct  the  vessels ;  sometimes  the  veins  are  com¬ 
pressed  by  surrounding  tumours.  According  to  some  analogous 
observations,  M.  Bouillard  has  been  led  to  suppose,  that  dropsies 
of  the  peritoneum  are  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  of 
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blood  through  the  liver ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  rare,  that  consi¬ 
derable,  or  old  cases  of  ascites,  are  not  connected  witli  a  lesion  of 
that  organ.* 

Passage  oj'  the  venous  blood  through  the  7'ight  cavities  of  the 

heart. 

If  the  heart  of  a  living  animal  is  laid  bare,  it  is  easily  seen  that  Action  of  the 

^  right  cavities 

tiie  right  auricle  and  ventricle  open  and  shut  alternately.  These  of  the  heart, 
motions  are  so  combined,  that  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  same  time  with  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  and 
vice  versa,  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  takes  place  at  the  same 
instant  as  the  dilatation  of  the  auricle.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  cavities  can  dilate  without  being  filled  immediately 
with  blood,  and  when  they  contract  they  necessarily  expel  a  part 
of  that  which  they  contained.  But  such  is  the  play  of  the  tricus¬ 
pid  and  sigmoid  valves,  that  the  blood  is  forced  to  pass  succes¬ 
sively  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  and  from  thence  into  the 
pulmonary  artery. 


*  I  have  lately  opened,  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie,  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died 
from  cancer  {ulcer?')  of  the  liver:  there  was  some  ascites,  which  corresponds  with 
the  notions  of  I\I.  Bouillard  ;  and  besides,  what  was  very  remarkable,  a  very  great 
quantity  of  liquid  was  found  in  the  small  intestine :  one  would  have  said  there 
was  dropsy  both  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  that  tube.  I  caused  a  tube  to  be 
introduced  into  the  vena  porta,  and  by  that  tube  I  threw  an  injection  of  water 
through  the  liver  :  the  liquid  arrived,  without  much  difficulty,  in  the  right  auricle. 
The  liver,  therefore,  was  not  completely  obstructed,  but  neither  was  the  disorga¬ 
nisation  very  deep,  for  the  tissue  of  the  organ  could  still  be  recognised.  Here  and 
there  only  were  seen  some  traces  of  lardaceous  degeneration  ;  the  rest  of  the  paren¬ 
chyma  was  granulated  and  yellow,  the  liver  being  turned  back  upon  itself,  and 
crisped,  as  it  were.  I  do  not  consider  this  fact  as  opposed  to  the  explanation  of 
IM.  BouiUard,  for  it  may  be  that  the  liver,  still  permeable  to  an  injection  of  water, 
had  ceased,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  be  permeable  to  blood  •  or,  according  to  my 
experiments  upon  absorption,  a  simple  distention  of  the  blood  vessels  suffices  to 
retard  or  even  to  prevent  absorption  ;  or,  in  other  terms,  the  imbibition  by  their 
parietes.  It  may  still  be,  that  the  force  with  which  the  injection  was  thrown 
through  the  liver,  was  much  greater  than  that  which  impelled  the  blood  in  the 
vena  porta  of  the  subject  in  question.  In  all  these  cases,  one  can  scarcely  refuse 
to  allow,  that  a  general  lesion  of  the  liver,  in  Which  its  tissue  is  sensibly  modified, 
presents  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  that  viscus. 
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Action  of  the 
right  auricle. 


Reflux  of 
blood  in  the 
veins. 


Venous  pulse. 


Not  in  coro¬ 
nary  vein. 


Let  us  enter  into  the  details  of  this  curious  mechanism.  I  have 
said,  that  the  blood  of  the  three  veins  vv^hich  terminate  in  the  right 
auricle  makes  a  considerable  effort  to  penetrate  into  it.  If  it  is 
contracted,  this  eftbrt  has  no  effect ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  dilates,  the 
blood  enters  its  cavity,  fills  it  completely,  and  even  distends  the 
sides  a  little ;  it  would  immediately  enter  the  ventricle  also,  if  that 
cavity  did  not  contract  itself  at  this  instant.  The  blood,  then, 
confines  itself  to  filling  up  exactly  the  cavity  of  the  auricle ;  but 
this  very  soon  contracts,  compresses  the  blood,  which  escapes  into 
the  places  where  there  is  least  compression.  Now  it  has  only  two 
issues :  1st,  hy  the  vense  cavse ;  2d,  by  the  opening  which  con¬ 
ducts  into  the  ventricle.  The  columns  of  blood,  which  are  coming 
to  the  auricle,  present  a  considerable  resistance  to  its  passage  back¬ 
wards,  into  the  venae  cavse.  On  the  contrary,  it  finds  every  facility 
to  enter  the  ventricle,  since  the  latter  dilates  itself  with  force,  tends 
to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  consequently  draws  on  the  blood,  instead 
of  repelling  it. 

However,  all  the  blood  that  passes  out  of  the  auricle  does  not 
enter  the  ventricle ;  it  has  been  long  observed,  that,  at  each  con¬ 
traction  of  the  auricle,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  flows  back  into 
the  superior  and  inferior  venae  cavae  ;  the  undulation  produced  by 
this  cause  is  sometimes  felt  as  far  as  the  external  iliac  veins,  and 
the  jugulars  ;  it  has  a  sensible  influence,  as  we  shall  see,  upon 
the  flow  of  the  blood  in  several  organs,  and  particularly  in  the 
brain. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  back  in  this  manner,  varies 
according  to  the  facility  with  which  this  liquid  enters  the  ventricle. 
If,  at  the  instant  of  its  dilatation,  the  ventricle  still  contains  much 
blood  which  has  not  passed  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  can  only 
receive  a  small  quantity  of  that  of  the  auricle,  and  then  the  reflux 
will  be  of  greater  extent. 

This  happens  when  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  retarded,  either  by  obstacles  in  the  lungs,  or  by  the  want  of 
sufficient  force  in  the  ventricle.  This  reflux,  of  which  we  speak, 
is  the  cause  of  the  beating  which  is  seen  in  the  veins  of  certain 
sick  persons,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  mnoiis  pulse.  Nothing 
similar  can  take  place  in  the  coronary  vein,  for  its  opening  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  valve,  which  shuts  on  the  instant  of  the  contraction 
of  the  auricle. 
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The  instant  in  which  the  auricle  ceases  to  contract,  the  ventricle  Action  of  the 
.  .  .  .  .  1  light  vciitri- 

enters  into  contraction,  the  blood  it  contains  is  strongly  pressed,  cie. 

and  tends  to  escape  in  every  direction ;  it  would  return  so  much 
more  easily  into  the  auricle,  that,  as  we  have  already  frequently 
said,  it  dilates  just  at  this  instant ;  but  the  tricuspid  valve,  which  pjg^y 
shuts  the  auriculo-ventricidar  opening,  prevents  this  reflux.  Being 
raised  by  the  liquid  introduced  below  it,  and  which  tends  to  pass 
into  the  auricle,  it  gives  way  until  it  has  become  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  ventricle  ;  its  three  divisions  then  shut  almost  com¬ 
pletely  the  opening,  and  as  the  tendons  of  the  columncB  carnece 
do  not  permit  them  to  go  farther,  the  valve  resists  the  effort  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  passing  into  the  auricle. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  that  blood,  which,  during  the  dilatation 
of  the  ventricle,  corresponded  to  the  auricular  surface  of  the  valve  ; 
it  is  evident,  that  in  the  motion  of  the  ventricle,  it  is  carried  for¬ 
ward  into  the  auricle,  where  it  mixes  with  that  which  comes  from 
the  cavce  and  coronary  veins. 

Not  being  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  tricuspid  valve, 
the  blood  of  the  ventricle  has  no  other  issue  than  the  pulmonary 
artery,  into  which  it  enters  by  raising  the  three  sigmoid  valves 
that  supported  the  column  of  blood  contained  in  the  artery,  during 
the  dilatation  of  the  A^entricle. 

I  have  explained  the  most  apparent  and  best  known  phenomena 
of  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood  through  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart ;  there  are  several  others  that  appear  to  deserve  atten¬ 
tion. 

A.  We  should  form  an  erroneous  idea,  were  we  to  suppose  „ 

A  ^  Remarks  up- 

that,  in  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  or  auricle,  these  cavities 
empty  themselves  completely  of  the  blood  they  contain:  in  obser- 
ving  the  heart  of  a  living  animal  at  the  instant  of  contraction,  the 
auricle  or  ventricle  is  seen  to  diminish  sensibly  in  size  ;  but  evi¬ 
dently  at  the  instant  when  the  contraction  stops,  there  is  still 
found  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  in  the  auricle,  or  in  the  ven¬ 
tricle. 

Only  a  part,  then,  of  the  blood  of  the  auricle  passes  into  the 
ventricle,  when  it  contracts.  The  same  thing  happens  with  the 
blood  of  the  ventricle,  of  which  only  a  portion  passes  into  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  when  the  ventricle  enters  into  contraction ;  these 
two  cavities  are  therefore  always  full  of  blood.  How  could  the 
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proportion  of  blood  that  is  displaced,  and  that  whicli  remains,  he 
determined  ?  These  must  vary  according  to  the  force  with  which 
the  ventricle,  or  the  auricle  contract,  the  facility  of  the  passage  of 
the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  quantity  of  blood  con¬ 
tained  in  the  auricle  or  ventricle,  the  effort  of  the  three  columns 
of  blood  that  open  into  the  auricle,  &c. 

The  effort  made  by  the  column  of  venous  blood,  which  arrives 
at  the  auricle,  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  that  the  latter  can  no 
longer  contract  itself ;  it  remains  strongly  distended  for  whole 
hours  ;  and  it  only  closes  upon  itself  at  the  moment  when  the  ven¬ 
tricle  is  relaxed  by  its  elasticity.  This  phenomenon  occurs  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  moments  of  great  distention  of  the  venous  system. 

It  gives  a  new  proof  that  elasticity  may  supply  the  place  of  con¬ 
traction,  and  mce  versa*  In  several  diseases  of  the  auricle,  the 
circulation  must  be  performed  in  this  manner. 

13.  As  soon  as  the  venous  blood  arrives  in  the  heart,  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  agitated,  pressed,  and  beaten  by  the  motions  of  this  organ  ; 
sometimes  it  flows  back  into  the  vencB  cavee,  or  enters  the  auricle  ; 
sometimes  it  passes  quickly  into  the  ventricle,  and  quits  it  to  pass 
again  into  the  auricle,  and  immediately  returns  into  the  ventricle  ; 
sometimes  it  penetrates  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  then  re-enters 
the  ventricle,  and  suffers  a  violent  agitation  at  each  removal.* 

The  blood,  being  so  much  agitated  and  pressed  during  the  time 
it  remains  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery,  it  must  undergo  a  more  intimate  mixture  of  its  constituent 
parts.  The  chyle  and  the  lymph  that  the  two  subclavian  veins 
receive,  must  be  equally  distributed  in  the  blood  of  the  two  vencs  \ 

cavcE,  These  two  sorts  of  blood  must  also  be  completely  mixed  : 

and  lost  in  each  other.  I 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  Boerhaave,  that  the  fleshy  columns  j 
of  the  right  cavities,  besides  their  uses  in  the  contraction  of  these 
cavities,  must  have  a  considerable  part  in  this  collision,  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  different  elements  of  the  blood.  Indeed,  the  blood  that 
is  in  the  auricle  and  ventricle  not  only  fills  the  central  cavity,  but 
also  all  the  small  cells  formed  by  the  columns  ;  therefore,  at  each 


*  To  have  an  idea  of  the  great  energy  of  the  heart,  one  touch  of  it  in  the  living 
animal  will  suffice. 
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contraction,  it  is  driven  in  part  from  the  cells,  and  replaced  at  each 
dilatation  by  new  blood.  Being  so  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  small  portions,  which  fill  the  cells  and  re-unite  when  they  are 
expelled  from  them,  the  blood  is  so  agitated,  that  its  different  ele¬ 
ments  undergo  a  mixture  very  intimate,  and  very  necessary  in  this 
liquid,  the  parts  of  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  separate.  The 
chyle,  the  lymph,  the  drinks,  which  are  carried  to  the  heart  by  the 
veins,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  mixed  with  the 
blood,  must,  by  the  same  means,  undergo  this  mixture  in  traver¬ 
sing  these  cells. 

If  we  desire  to  witness,  in  this  respect,  the  influence  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  we  have  only  to  inject  a  quantity  of  air 
rapidly  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  and  a  few  moments  after 
examine  the  heart;  we  will  see  the  air  agitated  in  the  auricle,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  fine  froth  formed  in  the  ventricle.  I  have  often 
observed  these  phenomena  in  living  animals  ;  I  have  lately  proved 
them  upon  a  horse,  the  heart  of  which  was  previously  laid  bare  by 
an  incision  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  the  division  of 
one  of  the  ribs. 


Passage  of  venous  blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  labours  of  physiologists  on  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
on  this  subject. 

Here  we  can  be  guided  only  by  observation  and  experience ; 
the  explanations  must  be  very  limited,  for  Hydronamics,  the 
science  that  ought  to  furnish  them,  has  scarcely  any  existence  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  motion  of  fluids  in  flexible  canals.* 


*  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  the  appropriate  language  of  D’Alembert : 
“  Tire  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  its  action  on  the 
vessels,  refuse  to  submit  to  theory  ;  We  know  neither  the  action  of  the  nerves, 
nor  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels,  nor  their  variable  capacity,  nor  the  tenacity  of  the 
blood,  nor  its  different  degi’ees  of  heat.  Even  were  each  of  these  circumstances 
known,  the  great  multitude  of  elements  which  must  enter  into  calculation,  would 
probably  conduct  us  to  impracticable  equations  :  it  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
cases  of  a  problem,  of  which  even  the  simplest  case  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
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Action  of  the  j  ghall  not  adopt  the  plan  followed  by  authors  in  my  description 

artery.  Qf  the  motioii  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  I  prefer  no¬ 
ticing  first  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  this  artery  at  the  instant  of 
relaxation  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  afterwards  observing  what 
happens  when  this  ventricle  contracts  and  presses  the  blood  into 
the  artery.  This  plan  appears  to  have  the  advantage  of  setting  in 
the  clearest  light  a  phenomenon,  the  importance  of  which,  I  think, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Contraction  of  Suppose  the  artery  full  of  blood,  and  left  to  itself,  the  liquid 
nary  artery,  will  be  pressed  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  vessel  by  the  sides 
which  tend  to  contract  upon  the  cavity ;  the  blood  being  thus 
pressed,  will  endeavour  to  escape  in  every  direction  :  now  it  has 
only  two  ways  to  pass,  by  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  by  tbe  nume¬ 
rous  small  vessels  that  terminate  the  artery  in  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  heart  being  very 
large,  the  blood  would  easily  pass  into  the  ventricle,  if  there  were 
not  a  particular  apparatus  at  this  orifice  intended  to  prevent 
this  :  I  mean  the  three  sigmoid  valves.  Being  pressed  against  the 
sides  of  the  artery  at  the  instant  that  the  ventricle  sends  a  wave  of 
blood  that  way,  these  folds  become  perpendicular  to  its  axis  as 
soon  as  the  blood  tends  to  flow  back  into  the  ventricle,  they  place 
themselves  so  as  to  shut  up  the  cavity  of  this  vessel  completely. 

On  account  of  the  bag-like  form  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  they  are 
swelled  by  the  blood  that  enters  into  their  cavity,  and  their  mar¬ 
gin  tends  to  assume  a  circular  figure.  Now,  three  circular  por¬ 
tions,  placed  upon  each  other,  necessarily  leave  a  space  between 
them.^ 

When  the  valves,  therefore,  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  lowered 
by  the  reflux  of  the  blood,  there  ought  to  remain  an  opening,  by 
which  this  liquid  may  flow  back  into  the  ventricle. 

If  each  valve  were  alone,  it  would  undoubtedly  take  a  semicir¬ 
cular  form  ;  but  there  are  three  of  them:  being  pressed  by  the 
blood,  they  all  lie  close  together  :  and  as  they  cannot  extend  as 
far  as  their  fibres  permit  them,  they  press  upon  each  other,  on  ac- 


Use  of  the 

sigmoid 

v^ves. 


■s. 

resolve. 


AVhen  the  effects  of  nature,”  adds  this  illustrious  geometer,  “  are  too 
complicated  to  be  submitted  to  our  calculations,  experiment  is  the  only  method 
which  remains  to  us.” 
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count  of  tlie  small  space  in  winch  they  are  contained,  and  which 
does  not  permit  their  extending  themselves.  The  valves  then 
assume  the  figure  of  three  triangles,  whose  summit  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  artery,  and  the  sides  are  \\\  juxta-position^  so  as  completely 
I  to  intercept  the  cavity  of  the  artery.  Perhaps  the  knots^  or  hut- 
tonsy  named  corpuscula  sesamoideay  which  are  upon  the  summit 
of  some  of  the  triangles,  are  intended  to  shut  more  perfectly  the 
centre  of  the  artery.* 

In  order  to  view  this  folding  of  the  valves,  melted  grease  or 
wax  ought  to  be  injected  very  slowly  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  directed  towards  the  ventricle  ;  the  injected  matter  having 
!  reached  the  valves,  fills  them,  and  folds  them  against  each  other, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  vessel  is  so  perfectly  shut,  that  not  a  drop  of 
the  injection  passes  into  the  ventricle.  When  the  grease  or  wax 
are  solidified  by  cooling,  the  manner  in  which  the  valves  shut  the 
opening  of  the  artery  may  then  be  examined. 

Finding  no  passage  into  the  ventricle,  the  blood  will  pass  into 
the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  with  which  the  small  arteries 
that  terminate  the  pulmonary  artery  form  a  continuation,  and  this 
passage  will  continue  as  long  as  the  sides  of  the  artery  press  the 
contained  blood  with  sufficient  force  ;  and,  except  in  the  trunk 
and  principal  branches,  this  effect  continues  until  the  whole  of 
the  blood  is  expelled. 

We  might  suppose  the  smallness  of  the  vessels  that  terminate  ^^ction  of  the 
the  pulmonary  artery  an  obstacle  to  tbe  flow  of  blood :  that 
might  be  if  they  were  not  numerous,  or  if  the  capacity  of  the 
whole  were  less,  or  even  equal  to  that  of  the  trunk ;  but  as  they 
are  innumerable,  and  their  capacity  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  trunk,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  motion.  It  is  true  that 
the  distention  or  subsidence  of  the  lungs  renders  this  passage  more 
or  less  easy,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

In  order  that  this  flow  may  take  place  with  facility,  the  force 
of  contraction  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  artery  ought  to  be 
every  where  in  relation  to  their  size  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
the  small  were  greater  than  that  of  the  large,  as  soon  as  the  first 
had  expelled  the  blood  by  which  they  were  filled,  they  would  not 
be  sufficiently  distended  by  the  blood  coming  from  the  second,  and 


*  Senac,  Tralte  de  CcRur,  &c. 
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the  flow  of  blood  would  be  retarded :  now,  what  takes  place 
is  quite  the  contrary  to  this  supposition.  If  the  pulmonary  artery 
of  a  living  animal  were  tied  immediately  above  the  heart,  almost 
all  the  blood  contained  in  the  artery  at  the  instant  of  ligature 
would  pass  quickly  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  arrive  at  the 
heart. 

This  is  what  happens  when  the  blood  contained  in  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  is  exposed  to  the  single  action  of  this  vessel ;  but  in 
tlie  common  state,  at  each  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  blood  is  thrown  with  force  into  the  artery ;  the 
valves  are  immediately  raised  ;  the  artery,  and  almost  all  its  divi¬ 
sions,  are  so  much  more  distended,  in  proportion  as  the  heart  is 
more  forcibly  contracted,  and  as  the  quantity  of  blood  injected 
into  the  artery  is  greater.  The  ventricle  dilates  immediately  after 
its  contraction,  and  at  this  instant  the  sides  of  the  artery  contract 
also  ;  the  sigmoid  valves  descend  and  shut  the  pulmonary  artery, 
until  they  are  raised  by  a  new  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

Such  is  the  second  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
artery  that  goes  towards  the  lungs ;  we  see  it  is  intermittent ;  let 
us  endeavour  to  appreciate  its  effects :  for  which  purpose,  let  us 
consider  the  most  apparent  phenomena  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

Phenomena  of  I  have  just  said,  that  in  the  instant  the  ventricle  iniects  the 
blood  in  blood  into  the  artery,  the  trunk,  and  all  the  divisions  of  a  certain 
nary  artery,  Undergo  an  evident  dilatation.  This  phenomenon  is  called 

the  pulsation  of  the  artery.  The  pulsation  is  very  sensible  near 
the  heart ;  it  becomes  feeble  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  it ; 
when  the  artery,  by  being  divided,  has  become  very  small,  it 
ceases. 

Another  phenomenon,  which  is  only  the  consequence  of  the 
preceding,  is  observed  when  the  artery  is  opened. 

If  it  be  near  the  heart,  and  in  a  place  where  the  beating  is  sen¬ 
sible,  the  blood  spouts  out  by  jerks  ;  if  the  opening  be  made  far 
from  the  heart,  and  in  a  small  division,  the  jet  is  continued  and 
uniform  ;  lastly,  if  one  of  the  very  small  vessels  that  terminate  the 
artery  be  opened,  the  blood  flows,  but  without  forming  any  jet ; 
it  flows  uniformly  in  a  sheet. 

We  see  at  first  in  these  phenomena  a  new  application  of  the 
principle  of  hydro-dynamics,^  as  already  mentioned,  with  regard  to 
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!  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the  tube  upon  the  liquid  that  flows 
I  in  it :  the  greater  the  tube  is,  the  rapidity  is  the  less.  This  ca- 
I  pacity  of  the  vessel  increasing  according  as  it  advances  towards 
the  lungs,  the  quickness  of  tlie  blood  necessarily  diminishes. 

Witli  regard  to  the  pulsation  of  the  artery,  and  the  jet  of  blood  Flow  of 
that  escapes  from  it  when  it  is  open,  we  see  plainly  that  these 
effects  depend  on  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  tlie 
introduction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  into  the  artery,  which 
takes  place  by  this  means.  Why  do  these  two  effects  become 
weaker  in  proportion  to  the  distance  ?  and  why  do  they  cease  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  last  divisions  of  the  artery  ?  I  think  it  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  a  satisfactory  mechanical  reason  for  it.  Let  us  suppose  Explanation 

*  of"  t}l6  CCtSSS" 

a  cylindrical  canal  of  any  length,  with  elastic  sides,  and  full  oftionofpuisa- 

^  ^  .  ....  tioninthe 

liquid  ;  if  all  at  once  a  certain  quantity  of  new  liquid  is  introduced,  small  ar- 
the  pressure  will  be  equally  distributed  over  all  the  points  of  the 
sides  which  will  be  equally  distended.  Let  us  now  suppose  that 
the  canal  is  longitudinally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  united  sec¬ 
tions  of  which  form  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  the  section  of  the 
canal ;  the  distention,  produced  by  the  rapid  introduction  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquid,  will  be  less  felt  in  the  two  divisions  than 
in  the  canal  :  for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  two  canals  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  single  one,  it  will  give  more  resistance ; 
and  if  we  suppose  that  these  first  divisions  are  divided  and  subdi¬ 
vided  ad  injinitum,  as  the  sum  of  the  circumferences  of  the  small 
canals  will  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  single  canal,  the  same 
cause  that  produces  a  sensible  distention  in  the  canal  and  its 
principal  divisions,  will  not  produce  any  that  can  be  felt  in  the 
last  divisions,  on  account  of  the  more  considerable  resistance  of 
the  sides.*  The  phenomenon  will  be  still  more  remarkable  if  the 
capacity  of  the  divisions,  in  place  of  being  equal,  be  greater  than 


*  To  comprehend  this,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  areas  of  circles  are  to 
each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters.  Thus,  in  the  proposed  division  into 
two  others,  if  each  circumference  became  only  half  the  primitive  one,  the  areas 
of  each  of  the  secondary  canals  would  only  be  a  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  canal ;  and  their  two  areas,  united,  would  only  equal  the  half  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  area.  That  they  may  be  equal,  the  united  circumferences  of  the  two 
divisions  must  exceed  the  circumference  of  the  principal  canal.  (7n  the  ratio  of 
2  :  y'S;  =  2  :  1.4142186.  Tr.) 
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that  of  the  canal.  This  last  supposition  is  realised  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  capacity  of  which  augments  in  proportion  as  it  is  divid¬ 
ed  and  subdivided  ;  it  is  consequently  evident  that  the  effects  of 
the  introduction  of  the  quantity  of  blood  at  every  contraction  of 
the  right  ventricle,  must  diminish  by  the  distance,  and  cease  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  last  divisions  of  the  vessel. 

What  ought  not  to  be  omitted  is,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  the  cause  that  constantly  keeps  the  elasticity  of 
the  sides  of  the  artery  in  play ;  that  is,  which  maintains  them  in  a 
state  of  distention,  to  such  a  degree,  tliat,  by  virtue  of  their 
elasticity,  they  continually  tend  to  contract  and  expel  the  blood. 
According  to  this,  we  see  that,  of  the  two  causes  that  move  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  only  one  exists  in  reality  ;  this  is 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  that  of  the  artery  being  only  the 
effects  of  the  distention  it  undergoes  when  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  has  entered  its  cavity  by  the  pressure  of  the  ventricle. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  this  closing  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  presents  something  analogous  to  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  ;  but  if  it  be  either  pricked  by  the  point  of  an  instrument, 
or  irritated  by  caustic,  or  if  it  be  submitted  to  a  galvanic  current, 
still  no  motion  takes  place  similar  to  that  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
This  contraction,  then,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

To  shew  the  importance  of  the  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the 
artery,  let  us  suppose  it  to  become  an  inflexible  canal,  with  its  or¬ 
dinary  form  and  dimensions ;  the  flow  of  the  blood  would  be  in¬ 
stantly  changed ;  in  place  of  traversing  the  lungs  in  a  continued 
manner,  it  wmuld  no  longer  pass  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  except 
in  the  instant  when  pressed  by  the  ventricle  :  this  last  must  also 
be  supposed  to  send  always  as  much  blood  as  will  keep  the  artery 
quite  full ;  were  it  otherwise,  the  ventricle  might  be  several  times 
contracted  before  the  blood  wmuld  pass  into  the  lungs.  In  place  of 
that,  let  us  see  what  really  happens  :  let  the  ventricle  cease  for 
some  instants  to  send  blood  into  the  artery,  the  flow  of  the  blood 
into  the  lungs  will  nevertheless  continue,  for  the  artery  will  con¬ 
tract  according  as  the  blood  flows,  and  the  flow  of  the  blood  would 
not  stop  entirely,  until  tbe  artery  contained  no  more  :  this  stoppage 
of  the  blood  cannot  take  place  during  life.  The  passage  of  the 
blood  tlirough  the  lungs  is  necessarily  continued,  and  nearly  of 
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equal  rapidity,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  by  the  ven¬ 
tricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery  at  each  contraction. 

The  quantity  of  blood  that  enters  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
each  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  has  been  repeatedly  endeavoured  passes  out  of 
to  be  determined  ;  generally  the  capacity  of  the  ventricle  has 
taken  as  the  measure,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  blood  which 
is  in  it  passes  into  the  artery  at  the  instant  of  contraction  :  the 
quantity  has  been  supposed  considerable ;  but  what  has  been  said 
above  shows  how  inexact  this  estimate  is ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  know  how  much  enters,  and  how  much  remains,  these  calcula¬ 
tions  evidently  cannot  he  considered  as  true. 

What  is  most  necessary  to  be  known,  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  blood  passes  from  the  ventricle  into  the  artery,  and  that  of  its 
flowing  in  this  vessel ;  though  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes 
in  a  given  time  were  known  exactly,  it  would  not  be  of  great  uti¬ 
lity. 

While  flowing  through  the  small  vessels  that  terminate  the  artery, 
and  that  give  commencement  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  venous 
blood  changes  its  nature  by  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  air ;  it 
acquires  the  qualities  of  arterial  blood :  it  is  this  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  blood  which  essentially  constitutes  respiration. 

OF  RESPIRATION,  OR  TRANSFORMATION  OF  VENOUS  INTO 

ARTERIAL  BLOOD. 

One  of  the  indispensable  conditions  to  our  existence,  is,  that  Contact  of  air 
the  blood  must  be  constantly  brought  in  contact  with  the  air  by 
a  surface  in  extent  equivalent  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  this 
contact  the  air  removes  from  the  blood  some  of  the  elements  which 
compose  it;  and  reciprocally  blood  acquires  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  air.  The  chemical  exchange  which  is  thus  established  be¬ 
tween  the  blood  and  air,  constitutes  res'piration,  or  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

Some  authors  of  estimation,  have  another  idea  ;  they  define  it 
to  be  the  alternate  entrance,  and  exit,  of  the  air  from  the  lungs  ;  but 
this  double  motion  may  take  place  without  respiration.  Others 
think  that  it  consists  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  ; 

but  this  passage  frequently  takes  place  without  any  respiration. 

2  A 
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Oneral  idea 
of  the  lungs. 


All  the  small 
vessels  adap¬ 
ted  ta  lespira 
Uon. 


Qi  the  lurgs. 


To  study  this  function  with  success,  it  is  necessary  to  liave  au 
exact  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  and  precise  ideas 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  air :  we  must  know 
by  what  mechanism  the  air  enters  and  passes  out  of  the  chest. 
After  we  have  determined  each  of  these  points,  we  will  describe 
the  phenomenon  of  the  transformation  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

Ofthe  lung.^. 

In  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  nature  has  resolved  a  problem  in 
mechanics  of  much  difficulty :  she  has  established  an  immense 
surface  of  contact  between  the  blood  and  the  air,  though  within  the 
inconsiderable  space  occupied  by  the  lungs.  The  admirable  artifice 
she  has  employed,  consists  in  this,  that  each  of  the  little  vessels 
which  terminate  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  commence  the  veins  of 
the  same  name,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  air.  Now",  adding  to 
tins  the  parietes  of  all  the  capillaries  of  the  lung,  we  shall  have  a 
surface  extremely  extended,  wdiere  the  blood  is  only  separated  from 
the  air  by  the  thin  wall  of  the  vessels  which  contain  it.  If  that 
wall  w"ere  impermeable,  as  a  metallic  plate,  for  example,  tvould  be, 
to  no  purpose  w"ould  the  air  be  found  so  near  the  blood ;  no  che¬ 
mical  action  could  take  place  between  the  one  and  the  other  of  the 
two  bodies :  but  all  the  membranes  of  the  economy,  particularly 
those  wdiich  are  thin,  are  easily  permeable  to  gases,  and  even  to 
liquids  not  viscous,  so  that  the  parietes  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
sufficiently  thick  to  retain  all  the  viscous  part  of  the  blood,  oppose 
but  little  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  gases,  and  of  the  serum  of 
the  blood  :  they  indike  manner  suffer  themselves  to  be  traversed  by 
liquids  or  vapours  which  have  been  accidentally  introduced  into 

the  lungs. 

It  must  not,  nevertheless,  be  supposed,  that  relatively  to  respi¬ 
ration  the  lung  has  specific  properties,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
orf>-ans  :  for  all  the  little  vessels  which  contain  venous  blood,  and 
wdiich  are  found  accidentally  in  contact  wdth  the  air,  become 
the  seat  of  the  phenomenon  of  respiration.  The  lung  is  alone  a  great 
dt'al  more  aptly  disposed  than  any  other  organ  for  the  production  of 
this  phenomenon. 

Anatomically  speaking,  the  lungs  are  two  spungy  and  vascular 
organs,  of  a  considerable  size,  situated  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
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chest.  Their  parenchyma  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  lobes  and 
lobules,  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

\Ve  learn  by  the  careful  examination  of  a  pulmonary  lobule,  that 
it  is  formed  of  a  spongy  tissue,  the  areolce  of  which  are  so  small, 
that  a  strong  lens  is  necessary  to  observe  them  distinctly ;  these 
areolce  all  communicate  with  each  other,  and  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue  which  separates  them  from  the 
adjoining  lobules. 

Into  each  lobule  enters  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  bronchia  and 

the  pulmona- 

one  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  this  last  is  distributed  in  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  lobule ;  it  is  thei’e  transformed  into  the  numerous 
radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  These  are  numerous  small  ves¬ 
sels,  by  which  the  artery  terminates  and  the  pulmonary  veins 
begin,  and  which  crossing  and  joining  in  different  manners,  form 
the  areolce  of  the  lobular  tissue.*  The  small  bronchial  division 
that  ends  in  the  lobule,  does  not  enter  into  the  interior  of  it,  but 
breaks  off  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  the  parenchyma. 

This  last  circumstance  appears  remarkable  ;  because,  since  the 
bronchia  do  not  penetrate  into  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  lungs,  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  surface  of  the  cells  with  which  the  air  is 
in  contact  is  covered  bv  the  mucous  membrane.  The  most  minute 
anatomy,  at  least,  cannot  prove  its  existence  in  this  place. 

A  part  of  the  nerve  of  the  eie:hth  pair,  and  some  filaments  of  the  structure  of 

^  ^  ^  .  tlie  lungs, 

sympathetic,  are  expended  on  the  lungs,  but  it  is  not  known  how 
they  are  distributed  ;  the  surface  of  the  organ  is  covered  by  the 
'pleura,  a  serous  membrane,  similar  to  the  peritoneum  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  functions. 

Around  the  bronchia,  and  near  the  place  where  they  enter  into  Bronchias 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  a  certain  number  of  lymphatic  glands  exist, 
the  colour  of  which  is  almost  black,  and  to  which  the  small  number 
of  lymphatic  vessels  which  spring  from  the  surface,  and  from  the 
interior,  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  are  directed. 

With  regard  to  the  lungs,  we  receive  from  the  art  of  delicate 
injections  some  information  that  we  ought  not  to  neglect. 

If  we  inject  coloured  water  into  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  the  in¬ 
jected  matter  passes  immediately  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  but  at 


*  Tills  structure  Is  most  remarkably  evident  in  the  lungs  ot  reptiles. 
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the  same  time  a  small  portion  enters  the  bronchia.  If  the  matter  be 
injected  into  a  pulmonaiy  vein,  it  passes  partly  into  the  artery,  and 
partly  into  the  bronchia.  Lastly,  if  it  be  introduced  into  the  trachea, 
it  very  soon  penetrates  into  the  artery,  into  the  pulmonary  veins, 
and  even  into  the  bronchial  artery  and  vein. 

The  lungs  fill  up  a  great  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
enlarge  and  contract  with  it ;  formed  almost  entirely  of  blood 
vessels,  or  very  elastic  air  tubes,  they  are  consequently  endowed 
witli  great  elasticity  ;  and  as  they  communicate  with  the  external 
air  by  the  trachea  and  larynx,  every  time  that  the  chest  enlarges,  it 
is  distended  by  the  air,  which  is  again  expelled  when  the  chest 
resumes  its  former  dimensions.  We  must  then  necessarily  stop  to 
examine  this  cavity. 

ofthethorax.  The  breast,  or  thorax,  is  of  the  form  of  a  conoid,  the  summit 
of  which  is  above  and  the  base  below ;  behind,  the  chest  is  formed 
by  the  dorsal  vertebra  ;  before,  by  the  sternum  ;  and  laterally,  by 
the  ribs  ;  these  last  bones  are  twelve  in  number  in  each  side  :  the 
ribs  are  divided  into  vertebrosternal  and  vertebral.  There  are 
seven  of  the  first,  and  five  of  the  second.  The  vertebro-sternal,  or 
the  true  ribs,  are  above  ;  they  articulate  behind  with  the  vertebra, 
like  the  vertebrals,  and  before,  with  the  sternum,  by  means  of  a 
prolongation  called  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs. 

The  apparent  form  and  dimensions  of  the  breast  are  determined 
by  the  length,  disposition,  and  motions  of  the  ribs  upon  the  vertebra. 

The  same  muscle,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  forms  the  superior  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen,  forms  also  the  inferior  parietes  of  the  thorax ; 
it  is  attached  by  its  circumference  to  the  outline  of  the  base  of  the 
breast ;  but  its  centre  rises  into  the  pectoral  cavity,  and  when  relaxed 
it  forms  a  vault,  the  middle  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  sternum  :  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  portions,  the  superior  ov  pectoral,  and  the  inferior  or 
abdominal.  In  the  first  only  are  lodged  the  pectoral  organs,  such 
as  the  lungs,  the  heart,  &c.  The  second  contains  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  the  stomach,  8cc. 

Obliquity  of  Numei'ous  muscles  are  attached  to  the  bones  that  form  the  frame 

ribs, 

of  the  thorax  ;  some  of  these  muscles  are  intended  to  render  the 
ribs  less  oblique  upon  the  vertebral  column,  or  to  enlarge  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  breast ;  others  lower  the  ribs,  render  them  more  oblique 
upon  the  vertebrm,  and  thus  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  thorax. 
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It  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  breast 
is  enlarged  or  diminished,  many  phenomena  of  respiration  being  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  its  variations  of  capacity. 

The  chest  is  capable  of  being  dilated  vertically,  transversely, 
forwards  and  backwards  ;  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  its  principal 
diameters. 

The  principal  and  almost  the  only  agent  of  the  vertical  dilatation 
is  the  diaphragm,  which,  in  contracting,  tends  to  lose  its  vaulted 
form,  and  to  become  a  plane,  a  motion  which  cannot  take  place 
without  the  pectoral  portion  of  the  thorax  increasing,  and  the  ab¬ 
dominal  portion  diminishing. 

The  sides  of  this  muscle,  which  are  fleshy,  and  correspond  with 
the  lungs,  descend  farther  than  the  centre,  which,  being  aponeurotic, 
can  make  no  effort  by  itself,  and  is,  besides,  retained  by  its  union 
with  the  sternum  and  pericardium. 

In  most  cases  this  lowering  of  the  diaphragm  is  sufficient  for  the 
dilatation  of  the  breast ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  sternum  and 
ribs,  in  changing  the  position  between  them  and  the  vertebral 
column,  produce  a  sensible  augmentation  in  the  pectoral  cavity. 

As  soon  as  the  physical  disposition  of  the  parts  is  well  known,  Mechanism  of 

^  ^  y  ^  ^  the  motion  of 

nothing  is  more  easy  to  conceive  than  the  mechanism  of  this  mo-t^eribs. 
tion ;  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  the  object  of  keen  discussions 
between  authors  of  consideration,  who  have  given  to  the  question 
an  importance  which  perhaps  it  did  not  deserve. 

If  such  disputes  could  lead  to  truth,  the  time  spent  in  them 
by  learned  men  might  be  less  regretted  ;  but  this  result  rarely  takes 
place  ;  at  least  it  has  not  happened  with  regard  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax.  Haller,  after  a  great  number  of 
reasonings,  and  apparently  perfect  experiments,  succeeded  in  making 
his  ideas  predominate,  and  yet  they  are  any  thing  but  satisfactory. 

I  will  explain  myself  on  this  point  with  all  the  freedom  that  such 
respectable  authority  demands. 

His  explanation  of  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  generally  adopt- ideas  of  Haiier 

^  i  upon  the  mo- 

ed  at  present,  rests  upon  a  foundation  which  I  think  false  :  he  lays 
down  as  a  fact,  that  the  first  rib  is  nearly  immovable,*  and  that  the 
thorax  cannot  make  any  total  movement^  either  up  or  down.j'  It  is 


*  Pnmum  par  (costarum)  firmissimum  est,  inde  ut  quaeque  inferiorl  loco  poni- 
tur,  ita  facilius  emovetur,  donee  Infiraa  mobilissima  fluctuet. — EL  Phys.  ill.  39. 
t  Totum  tamen  pectus,  ut  nunquam  elevari  vidi,  ita  nunquam  deprimi,— 
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Relation  of 
the  mobility 
of  the  ribs 
with  their 
length. 


diflicult  to  conceive  liovv  so  able  an  observer  as  Haller  could  ad¬ 
vance  and  maintain  such  an  idea  ;  for  it  is  sufficient  to  examine 
the  motions  of  respiration  in  ones  self^  to  prove  that  the  sternum 
and  the  first  rib  rise  in  inspiration,  and  descend  in  expiration.  The 
examination  of  the  thorax  in  the  dead  body  gives  the  same  result ; 
the  sternum  has  only  to  be  drawn  upwards  ;  it  yields,  and  all  the 
sternal  ribs,  comprehending  the  first,  move  upon  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  thorax  sensibly  enlarges. 

After  having  established  that  the  first  rib  is  almost  immovable, 
he  says  that  the  second  presents  a  mobility  five  or  six  times  greater  ; 
that  the  third  is  still  greater;  and  that  the  mobility  goes  on  in¬ 
creasing  to  the  very  last. 

In  noticing  only  the  true  ribs,  which  alone  are  of  importance 
here,  I  believe  that  observation  is  quite  contrary  to  what  Haller  has 
advanced,  which  is,  that  the  first  rib  is  more  movable  than  the 
second,  the  second  than  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  seventh. 

But  in  judging  soundly  of  the  degi-ee  of  mobility  of  the  ribs,  we 
must  not  observe  the  motion  of  their  extremity  alone  ;  because,  as 
they  are  of  unequal  length,  a  slight  motion  in  the  articulation  when 
the  rib  is  long,  will  appear  greater  at  the  extremity ;  in  the  same 
manner,  a  considerable  motion  in  the  articulation  of  a  short  rib 
when  examined  at  its  extremity,  would  appear  small.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  motion  of  the  ribs  all  at 
the  same  length,  and  it  will  be  evidently  seen  that  the  mobility 
decreases  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  ;  this  last  is  almost  im¬ 
movable.*^ 


*  Mobility  of  the  ribs  is  an  expression  which  may  be  understood  diflferentJy,  and 
which  consequently  is  obscure  ;  I  apply  it  here  solely  to  the  true  ribs,  supposing 
each  of  them  of  a  length  equal  to  the  first.  I  measure  the  arch  of  the  circle  that 
the  free  extremity  of  the  ribs,  thus  cut,  could  describe  from  below  upwards,  or 
from  above  downwards.  I  then  examine  the  movement  of  rotation  that  they  may 
perform  upon  themselves,  and  I  perceive,  that  the  first  rib  is  a  great  deal  more 
movable  than  the  seventh.  The  first  rib  enjoys  even  a  species  of  movement,  which 
is  not  met  with  in  any  other  rib  ;  it  can  be  elevated  totally  upw'ards,  for  nearly  the 

extent  of  a  centimetre,  or  of  an  English  inch,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  the 
internal  ligament,  in  its  vertebral  articulation.  Now,  if  we  were  to  call  the  slight 
motion  w^hlch  may  take  place  in  their  sternal  articulation,  the  mobility  if  the  ribs, 
or  even  that  which  the  elasticity  of  their  cartilage  permits,  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  rib  must  be  less  movable  than  the  others. 
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The  miutoinical  disposition  of  the  posterior  articulations  is  the 
cause  of  this  difference  of  mobility. 

The  first  rib  has  only  one  articular  facet  at  its  head,  and 
lates  with  only  one  vertebra  ;  it  has  no  internal  ligament,  and  no  movable. 
ij'osto'tj'ansversal  ligament.  The  posterior  ligament  of  the  articu¬ 
lation  with  the  transverse  apophysis,  is  horizontal,  and  can  prevent 
neither  the  elevation  nor  the  descent  of  the  rib. 

None  of  these  favourable  dispositions  exist  in  the  other  true  ribs  ; 
they  have  tw'o  articular  facets  at  their  heads,  and  articulate  with 
two  vertebra?.  There  is  an  internal  ligament  in  the  articulation, 
which  permits  only  a  very  limited  sliding  motion  ;  a  costo-trans- 
versal  ligament,  fixed  to  the  superior  transverse  process,  prevents 
the  descent  of  the  rib ;  a  posterior  ligament,  directed  from  below 
upwards,  is  seen  behind  the  articulation  of  the  tuberosity,  and 
prevents  the  elevation  of  the  rib.  At  any  rate,  little  shades  of 
difference,  in  the  disposition  of  these  different  ligaments,  allow  of 
the  different  degrees  of  mobility  that  we  have  mentioned. 

Besides,  by  tlie  least  mohility  existing  in  the  longest  ribs,  it  is  Covoi-tenm- 
evident  that  there  is  a  compensation  [in  these  two  circumstances) ; 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  long  ribs  can  perform  movements  as 
extensive  as  tlie  first,  though  less  movable  ;  from  the  same  cause, 
they  may  possibly  present  {occasionally)  a  more  extensive  motion. 

Tliis  compensation  presents  advantages  ;  for  the  true  ribs,  their 
cartilages,  the  sternum,  cannot  move  except  togetlier,  and  the 
motion  of  one  always  occasions  that  of  the  whole ;  it  then  follows, 
that  if  the  inferior  ribs  were  more  movable,  they  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  motion  more  extensive  than  that  of  Avliich  they  are  suscep¬ 
tible,  and  the  solidity  of  the  thorax  would  be  diminished  without 
any  advantage  being  gained  by  its  mobility.^ 

•  In  most  subiects,  and  often  in  the  most  advanced  a2:e,  the  ster-  , 

two  txriies  of 

num  is  composed  of  two  pieces,"^  articulated,  by  movable  A,  the  itcmum, 

at  the  level  of  the  caitilage  of  the  second  rib.  This  disposition, 
permitting  the  superior  extremity  of  the  inferior  piece  to  go  a  little 
forward,  contributes  to  the  enlargement  of  the  breast  in  such  a 
manner  as,  I  believe,  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 


See  this  fact  announced  in  M,  H.  Cloquet’s  anatomy. 
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ra\srtheT^)!f'^  what  muscles  raise  the  sternum  and  the  ribs,  and  thereby 

dnd  sternum,  ghest  ?  If  we  Can  believe  Haller,  the  intercostals  are  the 

principal  agents  of  this  elevation.  He  says  that  the  first  intercos¬ 
tals  find  a  fixed  point  upon  the  first  rib,  which  is  immovable,  and 
raises  the  second  rib ;  and  the  other  intercostals  all  in  succession 
take  their  fixed  point  upon  the  superior  rib,  and  raise  the  inferior. 

We  have  just  now  seen  that  the  first  rib  is  far  from  being  im¬ 
movable  ;  the  explanation  of  Haller,  then,  is  by  this  rendered  void, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  external  or  internal  intercostals  are 
capable,  whatever  has  been  said  of  them,  of  producing  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  ribs.  I  think  the  muscles  intended  for  this  use  are 
those  which,  having  mediately  or  immediately  one  extremity  fixed 
upon  the  vertebral  column,  the  head,  or  the  other  superior  mem¬ 
bers  ;  can  act  by  the  other,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 
thorax,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  it. 

Amongst  these  muscles,  I  would  notice  the  posterior  and  anterior 
scaleni,  the  levatores  costarum  Albini,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  that 
Diaphragm  are  attached  to  the  sternum,  &c.  I  would  add  a  muscle  to  which 

elevates  tJie 

ribs  this  use  has  not  hitherto  been  attributed,  which  is  the  diaphragm.  In 

fact,  this  muscle  is  attached,  by  its  circumference,  to  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  sternum,  to  the  seventh  true  rib,  and  to  all  the 
false  ones ;  when  it  contracts,  it  presses  down  the  viscera ;  but 
for  that,  the  sternum  and  the  ribs  must  present  a  sufficient  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  effort  that  it  makes'to  draw  them  upwards  ;  now,  that 
resistance  must  be  imperfect,  since  all  the  parts  are  movable ; 
therefore,  every  time  the  diaphragm  contracts,  it  must  always  raise 
the  thorax  more  or  less.  In  general,  the  extent  of  the  elevation 
will  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  to  the  mobility  of  the  ribs. 

Influence  of  To  another  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  very  little  atten- 
pressure  upon  tiou  has  hitherto  been  paid,  although  it  appears  to  me  highly  irn- 
of  the  thorax,  portant.  I  allude  to  atmospheric  pressure,  which  is  exercised  over 
the  whole  interior  surface  of  the  cavity  through  the  medium  of  the 
lungs.  This  pressure  has  such  influence,  that  if  by  any  cause  it 
ceases  to  take  place,  the  chest  is  no  longer  dilated.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  that  the  levator  muscles  of  the  ribs  act  upon  these  bones, 
or  the  diaphragm  contracts ;  the  part  of  the  thorax  which  is  not 
pressed  upon  from  within  by  atmospheric  air,  is  not  dilated.  This 
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phenomenon  is  very  much  marked  in  the  affections  of  the  chest, 
in  pneumonia,  oedema,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  the  different 
effusions.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in  one  whole  side  of  the  tho-  Partial  diiata. 

tionol  thorax. 

rax,  and  a  part  of  the  opposite  ;  at  other  times  it  is  only  observed 
in  a  space  of  three  or  four  ribs  in  the  one  side  only,  the  other  ribs 
of  the  same  side  continuing  to  move.  So  true  is  it  that  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  has  a  considerable  share  in  the  dilatation  of  the 
thorax,  that  if  it  cease  to  act  during  a  certain  time,  the  side 
which  is  deprived  of  it  contracts,  and  finishes  by  becoming  oblite¬ 
rated  ;  and  this  not  without  a  great  change  operated  in  the  shape 
and  general  conformation  of  the  thorax.  Another  proof  which 
may  be  added,  is  seen  in  the  facility  with  which  the  chest  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  dilated  by  inflation,  and  in  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
attempting  to  dilate  it,  by  simply  elevating  the  ribs  and  sternum. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  this  pressure  be  exerted  through  the 
medium  of  the  lungs,  as  the  following  experiment  proves.  Shut 
by  a  ligature  the  trachea  of  an  animal ;  immediately  it  will  exhaust 
itself  in  impotent  efforts  to  dilate  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Make 
an  opening  into  an  intercostal  space,  immediately  the  air  will  be 
precipitated  into  the  side  of  which  the  cavity  is  open  ;  and  that 
side  will  easily  become  enlarged  at  each  inspiration.  Make  an 
opening  in  the  opposite  side,  and  you  will  observe  the  same  effect. 

We  may  also  remark,  that  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  is  more  com¬ 
plete  and  more  easy  than  in  ordinary  inspiration  :  the  reason  of 
which  is  easily  understood. 

In  the  general  elevation  of  the  thorax,  its  form  necessarily 
changes,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  bones  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  ;  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  seem  particularly  intended  to 
assist  these  changes  :  as  soon  as  they  are  ossified,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  lose  their  elasticity,  the  breast  becomes  immovable. 

While  the  sternum  is  carried  upwards,  its  inferior  extremity  is  Mechanism  of 
directed  a  little  forward ;  it  thus  undergoes  a  slight  swinging  mo- ofUie 
tion;  the  ribs  become  less  oblique  upon  the  vertebral  column 
they  remove  a  little  from  each  other,  and  their  inferior  edge  is 
directed  outward  by  a  small  tension  of  the  cartilage.  All  these 
phenomena  are  not  very  apparent,  except  in  the  superior  ribs  ; 
they  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  inferior. 

The  more  truly  to  judge  of  the  mechanism  of  inspiration,  it 
must  be  studied  in  a  meagre  subject  under  thirty  years  of  age  ;  all 
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the  plieiioDiena  wliich  1  have  described  will  then  be  visible,  but  they 
will  become  a  great  deal  more  apparent,  if  the  individual  is  affect¬ 
ed  with  difficult  respiration ;  at  that  time  the  play  of  forces  which 
elevate  the  thorax  will  appear  in  a  clear  light :  the  scaieni  will 
swell  out  at  each  inspiration,*  and  relax  at  each  expiration  ;  with 
respect  to  the  intercostal  muscles,  in  laborious  respiration  they 
sometimes  contract  at  the  instant  of  inspiration,  and  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  become  relaxed  ;  and  then  there  is  produced  a 
remarkable  depression  in  each  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 

A  general  enlargement  of  the  thorax  takes  place  by  its  eleva¬ 
tion,  as  well  from  front  to  back,  as  transversely  and  upwards. 


Three  decrees  This  enlargement  is  called  inspiration;  it  presents  three  de- 
cf  inspiration.  .  .  .  .  . 

grees  :  ist,  ordinary  inspiration,  which  takes  place  by  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  diaphragm,  and  an  almost  insensible  elevation  of 
the  thorax ;  2d,  'vehement  inspiration,  in  winch  there  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  elevation  of  the  thorax,  and  at  the  same  time  a  depression  of 
the  diaphragm  ;  3d,  forced  inspiration,  in,  which  the  dimensions 
of  the  thorax  are  augmented  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  phy¬ 
sical  disposition  of  this  cavity  will  permit. 

JLxpircdion  succeeds  to  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  that  is,  the 
return  of  the  thorax  to  its  ordinary  position  and  dimensions. 

The  mechanism  of  this  motion  is  the  reverse  of  what  we  have 
just  described.  It  is  produced  by  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages, 
and  by  the  ligaments  of  the  ribs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  resume 
their  former  shape  ;  by  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  that  had  raised 
the  thorax ;  and  by  the  contraction  of  a  great  number  of  muscles, 
so  disposed  that  they  lower  and  contract  the  chest.  Amongst 
these  muscles,  which  are  very  numerous  and  strong,  the  large 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  ought  to  be  distinguished,  the  scrratus 
posticus^  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  sacro-lumharisy  &c. 

Three  degrees  The  contraction  of  the  thorax,  or  expiration,  presents  also  three 
of  expiration.  .  ••or/  •  • 

degrees:  ist,  ordinary  expiration;  2d,  veneraent  expiration; 
forced  expiration. 


*  I  call  this  contraction  ol  the  scaieni  muscles,  the  respiratorr/  pvlse ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  linger  apj)lied  upon  one  of  the  scaieni,  gives  the  medical  man  an  idea  of 
the  cflort  which  the  patient  makes  to  respire. 
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j  Ill  ordinary  expiration,  the  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm,  pressed 
i '  upwards  by  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  are  themselves  urged  by 
j  s  the  anterior  muscles  of  this  cavity,  produces  the  diminution  of  the 
;  vertical  diameter ;  vehement  expiration  is  produced  by  the  relaxa- 
lition  of  the  inspiring  muscles,  and  a  slight  contraction  of  those  of 
||»  expiration,  which  permits  the  ribs  to  assume  tlieir  ordinary  rela- 
tions  with  the  vertebral  column.  But  the  contraction  of  the  chest 
may  go  still  farther,  if  the  abdominal  and  other  expiratory  mus- 
:i  cles  contract  forcibly,  a  greater  repression  of  the  diaphras'iii  takes 
j  place,  the  ribs  descend  lower,  the  base  of  the  conoid  shrinks,  and 
I  there  is  consequently  a  greater  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the 
’  thorax.  This  is  called  forced  expiration. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lung  dilates  and 
j  contracts  itself  within  the  thorax,  Mayow  compared  the  lung  to  a 
bladder  placed  in  the  interior  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  which  com¬ 
municated  with  the  external  air  by  the  pipe  of  the  instrument. 
This  comparison,  though  just  in  several  respects,  is  inaccurate  in 
a  very  important  point  of  view' :  the  bladder  is  an  inert  membrane, 
which  allows  itself  to  be  distended  with  air,  and  wdiich  only  con¬ 
tracts  upon  itself  by  the  compression  of  the  walls  of  the  bellows. 
The  lung  is  in  a  very  different  condition  :  it  tends  continually  to 
return  upon  itself,  and  to  occupy  a  less  space  than  the  capacity  of 
the  cavity  which  it  fills  :  it  exerts  then  an  attraction  upon  every 
point  of  the  thoracic  superficies.  This  attraction  has  little  effect 
upon  the  sides,  which  cannot  yield  ;  but  it  has  a  great  influence 
upon  *Jie  diapliragm  :  by  its  means  that  muscle  is  ahvays  stretched, 
and  drawn!  upwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  the  form  of  a  vault. 
When  the  muscle  is  lowered  during  its  contraction,  it  is  forced  to 
drag  the  lungs  tow^ard  the  base  of  the  chest.  These  organs  also 
are  found  more  and  more  distended,  and,  by  their  elasticity,  they 
tend  with  so  much  more  energy  to  contract  upon  themselves,  and 
to  draw  the  diaphragm  back  again  upwards.  The  diaphragm  must, 
in  fact,  be  rapidly  restored  to  the  vaulted  form,  from  the  moment 
it  ceases  to  contract,  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  glottis,  of 
which  w'e  will  speak  below,  and  which  o[)poses  some  difficulties 
to  the  exit  of  the  air  from  the  chest.  The  ascent  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  in  expiration  is,  moreover,  favoured  by  the  elasticity,  or  even 
by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  have  been  dis- 
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tended  by  the  viscera  being  pushed  back  at  tlie  instant  of  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 

upoifthffpLy  order  to  judge  of  this  reciprocal  action  of  the  diaphragm  and 
phragm!^^  lung,  it  is  necessaiy,  in  a  young  animal,  to  expose  the  intercostal 
muscles  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  and  then  the  lungs  and  dia¬ 
phragm  may  be  seen  through  these  ascending  and  descending  in 
concert,  without  any  intermediate  interval  between  these  two 
organs.  The  lung  also  is  always  seen  applied  to  the  parietes  of 
the  thorax,  and  gliding  upon  these  surfaces  in  its  different  motions. 
It  is  also  easy  to  remark,  that  during  expiration,  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  superior  aspect  of  the  diaphragm  is  applied  to  the 
parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  occupies  tlio  space  that  was  filled  by 
the  lung  during  inspiration. 

Here  an  important  question  presents  itself :  we  see  indeed  that 
the  diaphragm  in  descending  draws  downwards  the  lung,  but  it 
also  draws  it  after  expiration ;  for  if  at  this  instant  the  walls  of 
the  thorax  be  opened,  and  the  exterior  air  have  direct  access  to 
the  lung,  the  latter  is  greatly  collapsed ;  the  diaphragm  then 
opposes  itself  to  this  collapse  before  the  aperture ;  in  fact,  the 
relaxation  of  the  diaphragm  is  never  complete  during  life,  which  I 
prove  by  the  following  experiment.  Render  visible  the  motions  of 
the  lungs  upon  a  young  rabbit :  make  the  point  where  the  ascent  of 
the  diaphragm  stops  in  the  most  complete  expirations  :  in  the 
moment  of  such  an  inspiration,  divide  the  spinal  mairow  in  the 
neck  ;  at  the  very  instant  of  section,  you  will  see  the  diaphragm 
ascend  one,  or  even  two  intercostal  spaces.  There  was,  then,  dur¬ 
ing  life,  in  the  moment  in  which  the  diaphragm  seemed  as  much 
as  possible  relaxed^  a  certain  force,  which  permits  it  not  to  yield 
to  the  tendency  of  the  lungs  to  contract  upon  themselves  ;  and  that 
force  seems  subject  to  nervous  influence. 

/vntagonismof  But  the  questioii  is  only  in  part  resolved  :  after  death  even  the 
Suaphralm^^  antagonism  of  the  diaphragm  and  lung  is  far  from  being  destroyed, 
alter  death,  diaphragm  retains  its  vaulted  form,  the  lung  is  distended,  and 

of  this  the  proof  is  in  every  one’s  power :  an  opening  made  in  the 
thoracic  parietes  has  the  effect  of  producing  collapse  of  the  lungs, 
and  of  confining  them,  when  they  are  sound,  upon  the  sides  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  of  rendering  the  diaphragm  flaccid  and 
floating,  after  it  is  no  longer  supported  by  the  abdominal  viscera. 
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I  lliis  is  what  takes  place  in  the  individual  who  has  respired,  but 
i  does  not  yet  exist  with  the  fetus,  which  has  not  performed  that 
action.  How  is  it  that  the  double  effort  of  the  diaphragm  upon  the 
i  lung,  and  of  the  lung  upon  the  diaphragm,  is  accomplished  ?  I 
!  confess  I  cannot  tell.  It  would  be  a  curious  subject  for  investiga¬ 
tion  . 

Of  the  air. 

On  all  sides,  to  the  height  of  about  15  or  16  leagues,  the  earth 
is  surrounded  with  a  rare  and  transparent  fluid  named  azr,  the 
whole  mass  of  which  forms  the  atmosphere. 

Air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  which  possesses  the  property  of  exerting  physical  pro- 
pressure  upon  the  bodies  it  surrounds,  and  upon  the  sides  of 
vessels  that  contain  it.  This  property  supposes,  in  the  particles 
of  air,  a  continual  tendency  to  repel  each  other. 

Another  property  of  the  air  is  compressibility  ;  that  is,  its  vo¬ 
lume  changes  with  the  pressure  which  it  supports.  We  learn  by 
experience,  that  the  same  mass  of  air  submitted  successively  to 
different  pressures,  occupies  spaces  or  volumes  which  are  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  pressures  ;  so  that  the  pressure  being  double, 
treble,  quadruple,  the  volume  is  reduced  to  the  half,  the  third,  the 
fourth. 

In  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure  which  any  mass  supports  pro-  Atmospheric 
ceeds  from  the  weight  of  the  layers  that  are  upon  it ;  the  weight 
diminishing  according  to  the  elevation,  the  air  must  be  more  and 
more  dilated,  or,  in  other  terms,  its  density  must  diminish  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  elevation  augments.  At  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  is  the  result  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  pressure  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury 
of  the  height  of  29.5,  or  30  English  inches  :  the  instrument  em¬ 
ployed  to  determine  this  measure  is  called  a  barometer. 

Different  physical  circumstances  cause  a  variation  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  ;  for  example,  it  is  less  upon  the  tops  of  mountains 
than  in  the  vallies  ;  greater  when  the  air  is  charged  with  humidity 
than  when  it  is  dry.  These  variations  are  exactly  determined  by 
the  barometer. 

The  air  expands  by  heat,  like  all  other  bodies  ;  its  volume 
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augments  by  an  increase  of  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer. 

The  air  has  tveight ;  this  is  ascertained  by  weigliing  a  vessel 
full  of  air,  and  then  weighing  the  same  vessel  after  the  air  has 
been  taken  out  by  the  air  pump. 

Thus  it  has  been  found,  that  at  the  temperature  of  32'^F.,  when 
the  barometer  is  at  29^  inches,  a  littrey  that  is,  61  cubic  inches, 
of  air,  weiglis  20  grains  ;  the  same  volume  of  water  would  weigh 
kilo-gramme,  or  15444  grains.  Water  is  therefore  770  times 
lieavier  than  air. 

The  air  is  more  or  less  charged  with  humidity.  Tins  humidity 
proceeds  from  tlie  continual  evaporation  of  the  waters  that  cover 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  we  find  by  experience,  that 
water  forms  vapours  at  all  temperatures,  but  they  are  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  high.  Also  the  air  con¬ 
tains  only  a  certain  quantity  of  vapour  for  each  temperature  ;  when 
it  is.  saturated,  the  humidity  is  extreme.  The  more  it  approaches 
to  this  state,  the  greater  is  the  humidity.  This  is  shown  by  hydro¬ 
meters.  Lastly,  when  by  the  effect  of  cold,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
air  contains  more  vapour  than  is  proper  for  it  at  that  temperature, 
the  excess  of  that  vapour  gathers  first  in  the  form  of  mists  and 
clouds,  and  then  falls  in  the  state  of  rain  and  snow,  &c. 

The  vapour  of  water  being  lighter  tlian  air,  and  causing  it  to 
expand  when  it  is  mixed  with  it,  from  this  it  results  that  humid 
air  is  lighter  tlian  air  which  is  dry. 

Air,  notwithstanding  its  thinness  and  transparency,  refracts,  in¬ 
tercepts,  and  reflects  the  light.  In  a  small  mass,  it  sends  too  few 
rays  for  the  colour  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  upon  our  eyes  ; 
in  a  great  mass,  this  colour  is  very  visibly  blue.  Distant  objects 
also  receive  a  blue  tint  from  the  interposition  of  the  air.  The  air 
has  a  great  influence  in  chemical  phenomena ;  it  was  long  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  element,  but  its  composition,  which  was  suspected  by 
Jean  Iley  in  the  seventeenth  century,^  was  clearly  established  by 
Lavoisier. 

The  air  is  composed  of  two  gases  that  are  very  different  in 
their  composition. 

1st,  Oxygen  ;  this  gas  is  a  little  heavier  tlian  air,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1 1  to  10,  and  it  combines  with  all  tlie  simple  bodies  ;  it  is 
an  element  of  water,  of  vegetalile  and  animal  mpUer,  and  of  almost 
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ail  known  bodies  ;  it  is  essential  to  combustion  and  respiration. 

2d,  Azote  ;  this  gas  is  a  little  lighter  than  air  ;  it  is  an  element 
of  ammonia  and  animal  substances  ;  it  extinguishes  bodies  in  com¬ 
bustion. 

The  proportions  of  oxygen  and  azote  that  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  air  are  determined  by  instruments  called  eudiometers. 

In  those  instruments,  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  some 
combustible  body,  such  as  hydrogen  or  phosphorus,  is  produced, 
and  by  the  result  of  this  combination  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con¬ 
tained  in  the  air  is  known.  It  has  been  thus  found  that  100  parts 
in  w^eight  of  air  contain  21  parts  of  oxygen,  and  79  of  azote. 

These  proportions  are  the  same  in  every  place  and  at  all  heights, 
and  have  not  sensibly  changed,  for  these  fifteen  years,  since  they 
were  positively  established  by  chemistry. 

Besides  oxygen  and  azote,  the  air  contains  a  variable  quantity 
of  the  vapour  of  water,  as  we  have  already  observed,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  the  proportion  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
positively  fixed. 

The  air  is  decomposed  by  almost  all  combustible  bodies,  at  a 
temperature  which  is  peculiar  to  each.  In  this  decomposition 
they  combine  with  the  oxygen,  and  set  the  azote  at  liberty. 

Inspiration  and  expiration. 

The  lungs  are  always  full  of  air;  but  this  fluid  is  readily  ch  an  g- Entry  of  air 
ed  in  them,  even  by  the  act  of  inspiration:  it  is  therefore  neces-^'^ 
sarily  renewed  at  no  distant  period.  This  renewal  is  effected  by 
the  two  phenomena  of  inspiration  and  expiration ;  in  the  former, 
the  air  arrives  at  the  lungs,  distends  them,  and  penetrates  even 
to  the  air  cells  ;  during  the  second,  a  part  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  lung  is  driven  out. 

In  these  two  mechanical  actions,  atmospheric  pressure  and  mus¬ 
cular  contraction  play  the  principal  parts.  If  we  examine  the 
chest  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  we  shall  see  that  the  air  which 
presses  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  this  cavity  is  exactly  in  equi¬ 
librium  with  that  which  presses  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lung.  The  pressure  of  the  latter  is  exercised  through  the  medium 
of  the  column,  which  is  then  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or  nose; 
of  the  pharynx,  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  bronchia.  The 
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least  effort  of  the  powers  which  dilate  the  chest,  or  of  those  which 
contract  it,  suffices  to  make  it  penetrate  the  air  in  the  lung,  or  to 
force  this  out  from  it.  It  is  therefore  very  easy  to  comprehend 
the  mechanism  of  respiration.  The  dilating  muscles  of  the  thorax 
acting,  immediately  the  external  air  rushes  into  the  glottis,  the 
trachea,  and  the  lungs ;  proceeds  to  fill  the  pulmonary  vessels,  in 
which  there  is  a  tendency  to  vacuum,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  thorax. 

We  may  here  account  for  the  hardness  and  elasticity  of  the 
,  parietes  of  the  canal  through  which  the  air  passes  in  order  to 

ariive  at  the  lungs.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  trachea, 
or  the  larynx,  had  received  membranous  walls  in  place  of  the  car¬ 
tilages  which  form  them ;  then,  in  the  moment  of  the  dilatation  of 
the  thorax,  the  air,  which  presses  equally  upon  all  points  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body,  would  have  compressed,  to  collapse,  the  air  tubes 
in  the  neck  ;  and  in  consequence,  the  air  itself  would  not  have 
been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  chest.  Nothing  of  that  kind  can 
ever  in  reality  happen  ;  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  the  parietes  of 
the  larynx,  those  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  air,  which  only  acts  upon  the  internal  surface  of  these  tubes. 

There  exists  such  a  relation  between  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  cartilages  of  the  air  tubes,  that  wherever  pressure 
can  no  longer  be  exerted,  cartilages  no  longer  occur  ;  as  is  seen 
on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  trachea,  and  in  the  small  bronchial 
divisions. 

Entrance  of  If  we  Call  to  mind  the  disposition  of  the  pulmonary  lobules,  the 
lungs.  extensibility  of  their  tissue,  their  communication  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  air  by  means  of  the  bronchia,  of  the  trachea,  and  of  the  larynx, 
we  will  easily  conceive,  that  every  time  the  breast  dilates,  the  air 
immediately  enters  the  pulmonary  tissue,  in  a  quantity  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  degree  of  dilatation.^  When  the  breast  contracts,  a 
part  of  the  air  that  it  contains  is  expelled,  and  passes  out  by  the 
glottis. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  glottis  in  inspiration,  or  to  go  outwards 
in  expiration,  the  air  sometimes  traverses^  the  nasal  canal  and 
sometimes  the  mouth  :  the  position  of  the  velum  of  the  palate  in 
these  two  cases  deserves  to  be  described.  When  the  air  traverses 
the  nasal  canals,  and  the  pharynx,  in  order  to  enter  or  to  pass  out  of 
the  larynx,  the  velum  of  the  palate  is  vertical,  and  placed  with  its  an- 
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tcrior  surface  against  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
so  that  the  mouth  has  no  communication  with  the  pharynx.  When 
the  air  traverses  the  mouth  in  inspiration  or  expiration,  the  velum 
of  the  palate  is  horizontal,  its  posterior  edge  is  embraced  by  the 
concave  surface  of  the  pharynx,  and  all  communication  is  cut  off 
between  the  inferior  parts  of  the  pharynx  and  the  superior  part  of 
this  canal,  as  well  as  with  the  nasal  canals.  Thence  the  necessity 
of  making  the  sick  breathe  by  the  mouth,  if  it  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  tonsils  or  the  pharynx. 

These  two  ways  for  the  air  to  arrive  at  the  glottis  were  neces¬ 
sary,  for  they  assist  each  other  :  thus,  when  the  mouth  is  full  of 
food,  the  respiration  takes  place  by  the  nose ;  it  takes  place  by  the 
mouth  when  the  nasal  canals  are  obstructed  by  mucus,  by  a  slight 
swelling  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  or  any  other  cause. 

llie  glottis  is  far  from  being  inactive  in  expiration  and  inspira-  Motions  of 
tion:  it  is  seen  to  open  and  shut  alternately.  Its  dilatation,  which  firatiorh 
coincides  with  inspiration,  favours  the  entry  of  the  air  into  the 
respiratory  organs  :  the  motion  by  which  it  is  shut  takes  place  at 
the  instant  when  respiration  commences,  so  as  always  to  present 
a  certain  obstacle  to  the  exit  of  air  from  the  lungs ;  whilst  its  lips 
are  always  more  or  less  agitated  by  the  impulse  of  the  expired 
column.  We  may  even,  by  shutting  it  completely,  prevent  all 
exit  of  the  air,  whatever  be  the  efforts  of  the  respiratory  powers. 

In  this  case,  the  small  constrictor  muscles  of  the  glottis  alone 
maintain  a  successful  struggle  against  the  immense  forces  which 
act  in  expiration.* 


*  There  are  diseases  whicli  seem  principally  to  consist  in  a  want  of  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  glottis  during  inspii’ation.  The  result  is  an  extreme  difficulty  of  res¬ 
piration,  and  amazing  efforts  to  draw  air  into  the  lungs.  I  had  a  pi’oof  of  this  in 
a  child  upon  which  1  performed  the  operation  of  laryngotomy.  1  imagined  that 
the  suffocation  he  suffered  arose  from  the  false  membrane  which  obstructed  the 
glottis ;  and  the  operation  being  performed,  the  air  arrived  at  the  lung,  by  the 
wound,  and  the  suffocation  ceased  instantly :  which  proves,  that  the  obstacle  was 
still  in  the  glottis,  although  this  was  perfectly  free.  1  endeavoured  to  close  the 
wound,  and  to  cause  the  child  to  respire  by  the  larynx,  but  the  suffocation  returned 
immediately,  and  I  was  obliged  to  order  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  be  kept  open 
for  twenty-four  hours  by  an  assistant. 

2  B 
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The  tiirie  that  appears,  that  in  a  oiven  time,  the  number  of  inspirations  made 

the  air  stops  111  i  i  o  i 

the  lungs.  Qjjg  persoii  are  very  different  from  those  of  another.  Hales 

thinks  there  are  20  in  the  space  of  a  minute.  A  man  upon 
whom  Menzies  made  experiments  respired  only  14  times  in 
a  minute.  Sir  H.  Davy  informs  us  that  he  respires  in  tlie  same 
period  26  or  27  times  ;  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  he  respires  gene¬ 
rally  19  times;  I  only  respire  15  times.  Taking  20  times  in  a 
minute  for  the  mean,  this  will  give  28,800  inspirations  in  twenty- 

^hrTtion^in'’ number  probably  varies  according  to  many 

24  hours.  cii’cumstances,  sucli  as  the  state  of  sleep,  motion,  distention  of  tlie 
stomach  by  food,  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  moral  affections,  &c. 
What  quantity  of  air  enters  the  chest  at  each  inspiration ;  or,  what 
quantity  goes  out  at  each  expiration  ?  How  much  generally  re¬ 
mains  ? 

According  to  Menzies,  the  mean  quantity  of  air  that  enters  the 
lungs  at  each  inspiration,  is  40  cubic  inches.  Goodwin  thinks  that 
the  quantity  remaining  after  a  complete  expiration  is  109  cubic 
inches ;  Menzies  affirms  that  this  quantity  is  greater,  and  that  it 
amounts  to  179  cubic  inches. 

According  to  Davy,  after  a  forced  expiration,  his  lungs  contained 
41  cubic  inches. 


After  a  natural  expiration, .  ITS 

After  a  natui'al  inspiration, .  135 

After  a  forced  inspiration, .  254 

By  a  forced  expiration,  after  a  foi’ced  inspira¬ 
tion,  there  passed  out  of  the  lungs, .  190 

After  a  natural  inspiration, .  78-5 

After  a  natural  expiration, .  67.5  c.  i. 


Quantity  of 
air  usually 
contained  in 
the  lungs. 


Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  we  should  not  be  far  from  the  truth  in 
supposing  that  the  ordinary  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  lunge 
is  280,  and  that  there  enter  or  go  out  at  each  inspiration  or  expira¬ 
tion  40  inches.  Thus,  supposing  20  inspirations  in  a  minute, 
the  quantity  of  air  that  would  enter  and  pass  out  in  this  time  would 
be  800  inches ;  which  makes  48,000  in  the  hour,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  1,152,000  cubic  inches.  A  great  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  chemists  to  determine  if  the  volume  of 
air  diminishes  while  it  remains  in  the  lungs.  In  considering  the 
latest  experiments  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Despretz,  this  diminution 
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appeal’s  something  considerable  :  M.  Despretz  having  caused  six 
small  rabbits  to  respire  in  113*5  pints  of  air  for  two  hours,  found 
a  diminution  of  2.1133  pints  in  that  time  ;  or  about  one  pint  per 
hour. 

By  successively  traversing  the  mouth,  or  the  nasal  cavities,  the  physical 
pharynx,  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  bronchia,  the  inspired  airaifmsph^ed.  ^ 
becomes  of  a  similar  temperature  with  the  body.  It  most  gene¬ 
rally  becomes  heated,  and  consequently  rarified,  so  that  the  same 
quantity  in  weight  of  air  occupies  a  much  greater  space  in  the  lungs 
than  it  occupied  before  it  entered  them.  Besides  this  change  of 
volume,  the  inspired  air  is  charged  with  the  vapour  that  it  carries 
away  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages,  and  in  this 
state,  always  hot  and  humid,  it  arrives  in  the  pulmonary  lobules ; 
also,  this  portion  of  air,  of  which  we  treat,  mixes  with  that  which 
the  lungs  contained  before. 

But  expiration  soon  succeeds  to  inspiration ;  an  interval,  only 
of  a  few  seconds,  passes  in  general  between  them  ;  the  air  con¬ 
tained  by  the  lungs,  pressed  by  the  powers  of  expiration,  escapes 
by  the  expiratory  canal  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  in¬ 
spired  air. 

We  must  here  remark,  that  the  portion  of  air  expired  is  not  ex- Partial  re- 
actly  that  which  was  inspired  immediately  before,  but  a  portion  of  air  contained 

.  ^  the  lungs. 

the  mass  which  the  lungs  contained  after  inspiration  ;  and  if  the 
volume  of  air  that  the  lungs  usually  contains,  is  compared  with 
that  which  is  inspired  and  expired  at  each  motion  of  respiration, 
we  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
intended  to  renew  in  part  the  considerable  mass  of  air  contained 
by  the  lungs. 

This  renewal  will  be  so  much  more  considerable  as  the  quantity 
of  air  expired  is  greater,  and  as  the  following  inspiration  is  more 
complete. 


Physical  and  chemical  changes  that  the  air  undergoes  in  the 

lungs. 

The  air,  in  its  passage  from  the  lungs,  has  a  temperature  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  body :  there  escapes  with  it  from  the  breast 
a  great  quantity  of  vapour  pulmonary  transpiration;  besides, 

its  chemical  composition  is  different  from  that  of  the  inspired  air. 
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Tlie  proportion  of  azote  is  much  the  same,  but  that  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  is  quite  different. 

SaiSfthe  oxygen  and  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid  which 

atmospheric  air  presents,  the  expired  air  gives  0.18  or  0.19  of 


Quantity  of 
oxygen  con¬ 
sumed. 


Quantity  of 
carbonic  acid 
formed. 


oxygen,  and  0.3  to  0.4  of  carbonic  acid :  generally,  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  is  less  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  disap¬ 
peared  ;  according  to  the  last  experiments  of  MM.  Dulong  and 
Despretz,  that  difference  may  amount  to  a  third  in  carnivorous 
animals,  and  only  to  a  tenth,  at  a  medium,  in  the  herbivorous. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by  an 
adult  in  24  hours,  we  have  only  to  know  the  quantity  of  air  re¬ 
spired  in  this  time.  According  to  Lavoisier  and  H.  Davy,  32 
cubic  inches  are  consumed  in  a  minute,  which  gives  for  24  hours 
46,037  cubic  inches. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
that  passes  out  of  the  lungs  in  the  same  time,  since  it  nearly  repre¬ 
sents  the  volume  of  oxygen  that  disappears.  Thomson  values  it 
at  40,000  cubic  inches,  though  he  says  it  is  probably  a  little  less : 
now  this  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  represents  nearly  12  ounces 
avoirdupois  of  carbon. 

Some  chemists  say  that  a  small  quantity  of  azote  disappears 
during  respiration,  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  the  more  recent 
researches.  Others  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  quantity  of 
this  gas  is  sensibly  augmented.  The  last  result  has  been  put  out 
of  all/loubt  by  the  labours  of  MM.  Edwards,  Dulong,  and  Des¬ 
pretz,  who  have  always  found  a  sensible  increase  of  the  azote  in 
the  air  in  which  animals  had  respired  for  a  certain  time. 

We  are  informed  of  the  degi*ee  of  alteration  that  the  air  under¬ 
goes  in  our  lungs,  by  a  feeling  which  inclines  us  to  renew  it : 
though  this  is  scarcely  sensible  in  ordinary  respiration,  because  we 
always  continue  it,  it  nevertheless  becomes  very  painful  if  we  do 
not  satisfy  it  quickly  ;  carried  to  this  degree  it  is  accompanied  with 
anxiety  and  fear,  an  instinctive  warning  of  the  importance  of  respi¬ 
ration. 

Whilst  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  thus  modified  in  its 
physical  and  cliemical  properties,  the  venous  blood  traverses  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  which  the  tissue  of  the 
lobules  of  the  lungs  is  partly  formed  ;  it  passes  into  the  radicles  of 
the  pulmonary  veins,  and  very  soon  into  these  veins  themselves ; 
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but  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  it  changes  its  nature  from 
venous  to  arterial  blood. 

Let  us  examine  the  phenomena  of  this  transformation. 


Change  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

At  the  instant  in  which  the  venous  blood  traverses  the  small 
vessels  of  the  pulmonary  lobules,  it  assumes  a  scarlet  colour ;  its 
odour  becomes  stronger,  and  its  taste  more  distinct,  its  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  about  a  degree ;  a  part  of  its  serum  disappears  in  the 
form  of  vapour  in  the  tissue  of  the  lobules,  and  mixes  with  the 
air.  Its  tendency  to  coagulate  augments  considerably,  which  is 
expressed  hy  saying  that  its  plasticity  becomes  stronger ;  its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  diminishes,  as  well  as  its  capacity  for  caloric  :  The 
venous  blood  having  acquired  these  characters,  now  becomes  arte¬ 
rial  blood. 

In  order  to  render  the  difference  between  the  venous  and  arte¬ 
rial  blood  more  distinct,  we  give  the  following  table  of  them : 


Principal  differences  of  venous  and  arterial  blood. 


Venous  Blood. 

Colour . . . Bi’own  red . 

Odour . Weak . 

Temperature . 101  *730.  F . 

Capacity  for  caloric . 852* . 

Specific  gravity, . lOSlf ............ 

Coagulation,  probably . Less  rapid . 

Serum,  pi’obably . More  abundant.. 


Arterial  Blood. 
.Vermilion  red. 

.  Strong. 

.  Near  104o.  F. 

,  839. 

,  1049. 

IMore  rapid. 

Less  abundant. 


I  described  above  the  changes  that  the  air  undergoes  in  the  Theory  of 
lungs,  and  I  have  just  explained  those  that  happen  to  the  venous 
blood  in  traversing  these  organs  ;  let  us  now  see  what  connexion 
can  be  established  between  those  two  orders  of  phenomena. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  evidently  depends  upon  its  mediate 
contact  with  oxygen;  because,  if  there  is  any  other  gas  in  the 


*  Water  being  1000 — J.  Davy,  'Phil.  Trans.  1815. 
f  Water  being  I000.--X,oc.  cit. 
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lungs,  or  even  if  the  air  is  not  suitably  renewed,  the  change  of 
colour  does  not  take  place.  It  is  shown  anew,  as  soon  as  the  oxy¬ 
gen  is  permitted  to  pass  into  the  pulmonary  lobules. 

Experiment  can  casilv  sec  the  colourino-  of  the  blood  even  in  the  dead 

upon  the  co-  ° 

bioodby  fte  Often  before  death  the  venous  blood  accumulates  in  the 

vessels  of  the  lungs  ;  the  bronchial  lobules  being  deprived  of  air, 
it  preserves  the  venous  properties  long  after  death.  Atmospheric 
air  injected  into  the  trachea,  so  as  to  distend  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  immediately  changes  the  hrovon  red  colour  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  blood  into  vermilion  red. 

The  same  phenomenon  takes  place  whenever  the  venous  blood 
is  in  contact  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air.  Blood  being  drawn 
from  a  vein  and  exposed  to  tbe  air,  reddens  on  the  surface,  and  by 
degrees,  the  red  colour  spreads  over  the  whole  mass  ;  immediate 
contact  is  not  necessary.  The  same  blood  contained  in  a  bladder, 
and  plunged  into  oxygen  gas,  becomes  scarlet.  Thus,  the  very 
thin  vascular  parietes  that  are  in  the  lungs,  placed  between  the 
atmospheric  air  and  the  blood,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  any 
obstacle  to  its  colouring. 

But  how  does  oxygen  gas  produce  this  change  of  colour  in 
venous  blood  ?  Chemists  are  not  agreed  on  this  point.^  Some 
think  that  the  gas  combines  immediately  with  the  blood  ;  others 
imagine  that  it  carries  away  part  of  its  carbon ;  and  there  are 
others  who  almost  believe  that  these  two  effects  take  place  at  the 
same  time :  but  none  of  these  explanations  give  any  reason  for  the 
change  of  colours. 

Several  chemists  have  attributed  to  iron  the  colouring  of  the 
blood,  but  this  opinion  is  now  rejected  as  doubtful ;  however,  it  is 
so  much  the  more  probable,  that,  if  this  metal  be  separated  from 
the  colouring  part  of  the  blood,  this  substance,  which  has  a  ivine^ 
red  colour y  loses  the  property  of  becoming  scarlet  by  oxygen 
gas. 

Pulmonary  W©  more  easily  understand  the  loss  of  serum  by  the  blood  in 
transpiration,  j-espiration :  this  probably  depends  upon  a  certain  quantity  of 

serum  escaping  from  the  last  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  evaporating  in  the  air  what  the  lobules  contain.  This  vapour 
passes  out  afterwards  with  the  air  under  the  name  of  pulmonarif 
tran.'^piration. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all  the  vapour  which 
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passes  out  in  expiration,  proceeds  from  the  blood  of  the  puluionary 
artery  ;  I  will  show,  a  little  farther  on,  that  a  considerable  part  of 
this  vapour  is  formed  by  the  arterial  blood,  which  is  spread  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages. 

Lavoisier,  in  his  first  researches  upon  respiration,  believed  that 
there  might  be  a  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  the  lungs,  by  whicli 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  would  be  produced.  A  part  of  the 
pulmonary  transpiration,  he  thought,  was  formed  by  this  water ; 
but  this  idea  is  not  now  admitted,  and  the  transpiration  of  the 
lung,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  is  considered  as  the  result  of  the 
passage  into  the  bronchial  vesicles  of  a  part  of  the  liquid  that  flows 
in  the  pulmonary  artery.  Anatomy  directs  us  to  this  phenome¬ 
non.  Water  injected  into  the  pulmonary  artery  passes  under  the 
form  of  innumerable  small  drops,  almost  imperceptible,  into  the 
air-cells,  and  mixes  wdth  the  air  contained  in  them. 

The  quantity  of  pulmonary  transpiration  is  augmented  at  will  Jpoif pufmS- 
in  living  animals,  by  injecting  into  the  venous  system  distilled 
water,  at  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  body ;  this  is 
proved  by  the  following  experiment :  take  a  dog  of  small  size, 
inject  at  different  times  a  considerable  quantity  of  water ;  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  be  at  first  in  a  state  of  real  plethora ;  his  vessels  will  be 
so  full,  that  he  will  be  scarcely  able  to  move  ;  but  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  motions  of  respiration  will  sensibly  accelerate,  and  an 
abundance  of  liquid  will  flow  from  every  point  of  his  mouth,  the 
source  of  which  is  plainly  the  transpiration  of  the  lungs  conside¬ 
rably  increased. 

It  is  only  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  that  escapes  by  pulmo¬ 
nary  transpiration.  I  have  shown,  by  particular  experiments, 
that  many  substances,  introduced  into  the  veins  by  absorption,  or 
direct  injection,  very  soon  pass  out  by  the  lungs. 

Weak  alcohol,  a  solution  of  camphor,  ether,  or  other  substances, 
introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or  elsewhere,  are 
soon  absorbed  by  the  veins  ;  transported  to  the  lungs,  they  pass 
into  the  bronchial  vesicles,  and  we  discover  them  by  their  odour 
in  the  expired  air. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  phosphorus ;  its  odour  is  not 
only  sensible  in  the  expired  air,  but  its  presence  may  easily  be 
proved  in  a  still  more  positive  manner. 
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jnilmonary 

transpiration. 


Formation  of 
carbonic  aci<l. 


Action  of  oxy¬ 
gen. 


Inject  into  the  crural  vein  of  a  dogj  half  an  ounce  of  oil,  in 
which  phosphorus  has  been  dissolved  ;  this  injection  will  scarcely 
have  taken  place  when  a  thick  white  vapour  will  pass  from  the 
nose  of  the  animal,  which  is  nothing  else  hut  phosphorous  acid. 
If  the  experiment  is  made  in  the  dark,  waves  of  light  are  seen  to 
escape  with  the  expired  air.* 

Nearly  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  gases,  according  to  the 
interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Nysten,  for  after  having  been  in¬ 
jected  into  the  veins,  they  pass  out  with  the  expired  air. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  of  vapour 

that  escapes  from  the  lungs  of  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  last,  which  are  due  to  Thomson,  give  about  19  ounces; 
Lavoisier  and  Seguin  formerly  estimated  it  above  20*4  ounces  :  it 
is  probably  very  variable,  according  to  a  multitude  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

Philosophers  are  not  agreed  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  which  is  contained  in  the  expired  air. 
Some  think  that  it  existed  already  formed  in  the  venous  blood, 
and  that  it  is  exhaled  at  the  instant  of  its  passage  through  the 
lungs  ;  others  suppose  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  direct  combustion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  blood  by  oxygen  :  neither  of  these  opinions  is 
sufficiently  proved  ;  perhaps  the  two  effects  take  place  together. 
FYi*  the  same  cause  that  we  do  not  understand  the  manner  in 
which  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  part 
which  the  oxygen  acts  in  respiration.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be 
employed  in  burning  the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood  ;  others  ima¬ 
gine  that  it  passes  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  whilst  others  think 
that  it  does  both. 

New  researches  are  necessary  for  all  this  part  of  animal  che¬ 
mistry. 

So  long  as  we  have  no  principles  more  fixed  upon  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  disappearance  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  temperature  that 
the  blood  undergoes  in  traversing  these  organs. 


*  The  idea  of  making  this  experiment  in  the  dark,  helougs  to  IM.  Armand  de 
^lontgarny,  a  young  physician  of  much  merit,  lately  snatched  by  death  from  Ids 
ingenious  labours, 
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Flowever,  as  the  oxygen  very  probably  combines  with  the  car¬ 
bon  of  tlie  blood,  and  as  every  formation  of  this  sort  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  considerable  disengagement  of  caloric,  it  is  also  pro¬ 
bable  that  tills  is  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  of 
the  arterial  blood. 

Even  supposing'  that  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  passes  directly  Elevation  of 

^  i  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  the  tempera- 

into  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  that  it  afterwards  combines  directly  of  the 

I  J  ’  J  blood  in  the 

with  the  blood,  we  might  still  conceive  the  elevation  of  the 
])erature  of  the  blood ;  for  every  combination  of  oxygen  with  a 
combustible  body  is  accomjianied  with  a  disengagement  of  heat. 

The  slight  diminution  of  the  specific  gravity  and  the  capacity 
for  caloric  probably  depend  upon  the  loss  of  water  which  takes 
place  at  the  surface  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  With  regard  to 
the  other  properties  that  the  venous  blood  acquires  in  traversing 
the  lungs,  such  as  the  plasticity,  odour,  the  stronger  taste  ;  in 
order  to  have  satisfactory  ideas  on  this  point,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  very  exact  comparative  analysis  of  venous  and  arte¬ 
rial  blood,  that  their  differences  might  be  perfectly  known  ;  but 
physiology  still  requires  this  assistance  from  chemistry. 


Respiration  of  the  gases  which  are  not  atmospheric  air. 

Philosophers  have  not  been  satisfied  with  studying  the  effects  Action  of  the 
of  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air.  They  have  also  wished  to  de- gases, 
ter  mine  the  effects  of  the  respiration  of  other  gases.  Animals  have 
been  plunged  into  each  of  them,  men  have  respired  them  cither 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  and  it  has  been  found  that  atmosphe¬ 
ric  air  alone  is  fit  for  respiration  ;  animals  are  destroyed  with  more 
or  less  rapidity  by  all  the  other  gases ;  even  oxygen,  when  pure,  is 
destructive  of  life  ;  and  its  mixture  with  azote,  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  from  that  of  the  air,  always  kills  the  animals  that  breathe  it, 
sooner  or  later. 

By  making  these  different  experiments,  the  gases  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes  with  regard  to  their  respiratory  qualities ; 

1st,  the  non-respirable  gases;  2d,  the  deleterious  gases. 

The  first,  to  which  belong  azote,  the  protoxide  of  azote,  hydro- Gases  which 
gen,  &c.,  only  kill  animals,  because  their  action  cannot  re|:laceterious.^*^^^* 
that  of  oxygen  ;  one  of  these  gases,  the  protoxide  of  azote,  pro- 
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(luces  singular  effects,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  it  belong 
to  the  second  class. 

Sir  H.  Davy  was  the  first  wlio  dared  to  study  its  effects  upon 
himself ;  after  Iiaving  expired  the  air  of  his  lungs,  he  respired 
nearly  8*4  pints  of  the  protoxide  of  azote.  The  first  feelings  that 
he  experienced  were  those  of  giddiness ;  hut  in  half  a  minute, 
continuing  to  respire,  these  effects  diminished  by  degrees,  and 
they  were  replaced  by  a  feeling,  similar  to  a  gentle  pressure  upon 
all  the  muscles,  accompanied  by  agreeable  tremors,  particularly  in 
the  chest  and  the  extremities.  The  surrounding  objects  appeared 
dazzling,  and  his  hearing  became  more  delicate  ;  towards  the  last 
respirations,  the  agitation  increased,  his  muscular  force  augmented, 
and  he  acquired  an  irresistible  propensity  to  motion.  These 
effects  ceased  as  soon  as  Davy  left  off  the  respiration  of  the  gas, 
and  in  ten  minutes  he  became  as  he  was  before. 

However,  these  effects  are  not  constantly  the  same.  MM. 
Vauquelin  and  Thenard  did  not  experience  all  the  phenomena 
described  by  Davy,  but  other  phenomena  analogous  to  them. 
Deleterious  The  deleterious  gases  are  those  that  not  only  cannot  support 
respiration,  but  very  soon  kill  men  or  animals  that  breathe  them 
pure,  or  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  atmospheric  air.  All 
the  acid  gases  are  of  this  number,  ammoniacal  gas,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  arseniated  hydrogen,  tiie  deutoxide  of  azote,  &c. 

Influ  ence  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  'pair  upon  respiration. 

The  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  being  the  only  cerebral  nerves 
that  send  filaments  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  it  must  readily  have 
occurred  to  physiologists  to  divide  them,  in  order  to  examine  the 
effects  that  would  result  from  it.  This  easy  experiment  lias  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  by  the  ancients,  and  most  modern  physiolo¬ 
gists  have  repeated  it. 

Influence  of  Every  animal  that  has  the  above  mentioned  nerves  cut,  perishes 
the dghth pah- more  or  less  quickly;  sometimes  death  happens  immediately  after 
tion”  the  section.  Life  never  continues  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Death  has  been  attributed  by  authors  to  the  cessation  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Iieart,  to  the  cessation  of  (ligestion,  the  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  kc. 
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;  We  are  highly  indebted  for  many  invaluable  illustrations  of  this 
I  subject  to  the  recent  labours  of  several  physiologists  ;  and  latterly 
i  to  those  of  MM.  Wilson  Philip,  Breschet,  and  others.  I  will 
i  give  a  general  summary  of  their  researches,  along  with  my  own. 

The  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  at  the  neck,  as  high 
as  the  thyroid  gland,  or  even  lower,  has  an  influence,  1st,  upon 
the  larynx ;  2dly,  upon  the  lungs.  These  two  orders  of  eflects, 
must  be  carefully  distinguished. 

In  treating  of  the  voice,  we  said  that  the  section  of  the  recur¬ 
rent  nerves  immediately  produce  aphony ;  the  same  phenomenon 
takes  place  by  the  section  of  the  eighth  pair ;  this  may  be  easily 
conceived,  since  the  recurrents  are  only  divisions  of  these  nerves. 

But,  besides  the  destruction  of  the  voice,  the  section  of  the  nerves 
of  the  eighth  pair  frequently  causes  such  a  closing  of  the  edges  of 
the  glottis,  that  the  air  can  no  longer  penetrate  into  the  larynx, 
and  death  very  soon  happens,  as  in  all  those  cases  in  which  an 
animal  cannot  renew  the  air  of  its  lungs. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  closing  is  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  larynx,  to  keep  up  the  respi¬ 
ration  ;  but  the  glottis  having  lost  its  proper  motions,  the  entrance 
into,  and  passage  of  the  air  from  the  chest  are  always  more  or  less 
difficult. 

At  the  period  when  these  observations  were  made,  it  was  influence  of 

the  nerves  of 
the  eighth 

,  .  r  1-11  •  1-11 

mena;  but  since  1  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  recurrents  larynx, 
and  laryngeal  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty.  The  dilating  muscles  of  the 
glottis  are  paralysed  by  the  section  of  the  eighth  pair  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  ;  this  opening  no  longer  widens  in  the  instant  of 
respiration,  whilst  the  constrictors,  that  receive  their  nerves  from 
the  superior  laryngeals,  preserve  all  their  action,  and  shut  the 
glottis  more  or  less  completely. 

When  the  section  of  the  eighth  pair  does  not  cause  such  a  influence  of 
closing  of  the  glottis,  that  death  immediately  happens,  other  phe- the 
nomena  are  developed,  and  death  arrives  sometimes  only  at  the  lungs.^ 
end  of  three  or  four  days. 

The  respiration  is  at  first  incommoded,  the  motions  of  respira¬ 
tion  are  more  extended,  more  contracted,  and  the  animal  appears 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  them  ;  the  locomotive  motions  are 


almost  impossible  to  explain  the  reason  of  these  different  pheno- 
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less  frequent,  and  they  evidently  fatigue ;  sometimes  the  animal 
remains  perfectly  still :  however,  the  formation  of  the  arterial  blood 
is  not  prevented  at  first ;  but  very  soon,  the  second  day,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  difiiculty  of  respiration  increases,  the  efforts  of  inspira¬ 
tion  become  greater  and  greater.  The  arterial  blood  has  not  then 
the  vermilion  tint  which  is  peculiar  to  it ;  it  is  a  little  deeper,  its 
temperature  descends  ;  lastly,  all  the  symptoms  increase,  respiration 
continues  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  of  the  inspiratory 
powers;  the  arterial  blood  is  of  a  dull  red,  and  nearly  like  the 
blood  of  the  veins ;  the  arteries  contain  very  little  ;  cold  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  feel,  and  the  animal  soon  dies.  On  opening  the  chest, 
the  bronchial  cells,  the  bronchia,  and  often  the  trachea  itself,  are 
found  filled  with  a  foamy  liquid,  which  is  sometimes  bloody  ;  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs  is  gorged  and  voluminous  ;  the  divisions,  and 
even  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  are  strongly  distended  with 
blood,  which  is  of  a  deep  colour,  and  almost  black ;  considerable 
effusions  of  serum,  and  even  of  blood,  take  place  in  the  paren¬ 
chyma  of  the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  leara,  by  experi¬ 
ments,  that  in  proportion  as  this  series  of  accidents  takes  place, 
the  animals  consume  less  and  less  of  oxygen,  and  that  less  and 
less  of  carbonic  acid  is  formed. 

Influence  of  It  has  been  reasonably  concluded,  that,  in  this  case,  animals 

ncrv6s  of 

the  eighth  pair  perish  because  the  respiration  can  no  longer  continue,  the  lungs 
piration.  being  so  changed  that  the  inspired  air  can  no  longer  reach  the 
bronchial  lobules.  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  added  to  this 
cause,  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  artery  into 
the  pulmonary  veins,  a  difficulty  which,  I  think,  is  the  cause  of 
the  distention  of  the  venous  system  after  death,  and  of  the  small 
quantity  of  blood  that  the  arterial  system  contains  a  short  time 
after  it  takes  place. 

The  section  of  only  one  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair  producing  these 
effects,  only  upon  one  part  of  the  lungs  ;  and  life  continuing,  by  the 
action  of  only  one  part  of  this  organ,  death  does  not  ensue.  I  have 
seen  animals  live  in  this  manner  for  several  months. 

Several  authors  of  high  credit  have  advanced  some  facts,  upon 
the  division  of  these  nerves,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify. 
Let  there  be  interposed,  say  they,  a  month  or  two  of  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  section  of  one  nerve  and  the  section  of  a  second.  The 
animals  survive,  an  union  is  formed  between  their  divided  extre- 
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mities,  and  that  cicatrix  transmits,  like  the  nerve  itself,  the  nervous 
influence.  Cut  across  that  cicatrix,  divide  the  nerve  a  second 
time,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  effects  of  the  simultaneous  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  two  nerves  will  become  manifest.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
deny  these  results,  but  I  have  certainly  sought  often  to  see  them 
myself  without  success.  I  have  cut,  in  dogs,  the  eighth  nerve  of 
one  side,  and  three  months  after  the  eighth  nerve  of  the  opposite 
side ;  the  animals  died  three  or  four  days  after  the  last  section. 
On  dissection,  I  found  the  lung  to  which  the  first  divided  nerve 
belonged,  so  morbidly  changed,  as  to  be  incapable  of  respiration. 
How  did  the  section  of  the  second  nerve  produce  death  ? 

According  to  some  physiologists,  the  simple  division  of  the 
eighth  pair  diff’ers  much,  as  to  its  results,  from  a  section  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  length  of  the  nerve  is  subtracted,  and  an  interval, 
more  or  less  considerable,  left  between  the  divided  ends.  In  general, 
they  affirm,  the  effects  are  a  great  deal  more  distinct,  and  the 
animals  die  more  quickly.  The  same  is  the  case,  if,  without  re¬ 
trenching  a  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  a  nerve,  it  is  merely  turn¬ 
ed  back  so  as  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  upper  end.  In  fact, 
here,  as  in  digestion,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  galvanic  current  supplies 
the  place  of  nervous  influence.  My  own  experiments  do  not  at 
all  accord  with  these  different  results. 


Of  artificial  resfiration. 

The  principal  object  of  the  motions  of  the  thorax  is  to  draw  the  Artificial  res- 
air  into  the  lungs,  and  afterwards  to  expel  it  from  these  organs.^ 

As  often  as  these  motions  stop,  the  air  of  the  lungs  not  being  re¬ 
newed,  respiration  is  discontinued,  and  death  soon  takes  place. 

But  the  want  of  action  of  the  thorax,  may  be  supplied,  for  some 
time,  by  introducing  air  artifically  into  the  lungs.  Both  ancient 
and  modern  anatomists  have  frequently  practised  this.  The  air 
has  been  introduced  by  turns  by  a  bladder,  a  pair  of  bellows,  &c. 

At  present,  a  syringe  is  used,  pierced  with  a  small  hole  in  the  side. 

The  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  syringe  is  first  introduced  into 
the  trachea,  and  fixed  by  a  ligature  ;  the  piston  is  then  drawn,  in 
order  to  fill  the  syringe,  with  air ;  the  finger  is  applied  to  the  small 
hole,  to  prevent  the  air  going  out ;  the  piston  is  now  thrust  in,  and 
the  air  of  the  syringe  passes  into  the  lungs  ;  the  piston  is  then  with- 
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drawn,  and  the  syringe  is  filled  with  the  air  of  the  lungs.  The 
finger  that  is  placed  upon  the  hole  is  then  removed,  and  the  piston 
pressed  in  to  drive  out  the  air  which  was  used  in  respiration ;  it  is 
then  withdrawn,  in  order  to  fill  the  instrument  with  pure  air  ;  the 
hole  is  then  stopped,  &c. 

By  repeating  these  motions  suitably,  an  animal  is  kept  alive 
whose  thorax  has  become  immovable,  either  because  the  spinal 
marrow  has  been  cut  behind  the  occiput,  or  because  the  head  has 
been  entirely  cut  off ;  but  it  replaces  very  imperfectly  the  natural 
respiration,  and  cannot  be  continued  beyond  a  few  hours.  The 
lungs  are  generally  gorged  with  blood,  or  torn  by  the  air  :  this 
fluid  is  introduced  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  flows  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dilatation  of  the  lobules. 


COURSE  OF  THE  ARTERIAL  BLOOD. 

dlie  end  of  this  function  is  to  transport  the  arterial  blood  from 
the  lungs  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Of  the  arterial  blood. 

Arterial  blood  is  of  all  others  the  fluid  most  essential  to  the 
support  of  the  functions.  A  celebrated  physiologist  attaches  so 
much  importance  to  it,  that  he  has  defined  life  to  be  the  contact  of 
arterial  blood  xmth  the  organs^  and  in  particular,  with  the  brain. 
Fatty  matter  We  have  here  nothing  to  add  to  that  which  we  have  already 
azot^sed.^°°^'  ’  said  of  arterial  blood  under  the  article  of  respiration.  I  shall 
only  recite  several  important  facts  relative  to  the  blood  in  general, 
and  which  will  complete  the  history  of  that  fluid.  Our  learned 
Professor  Vauquelin  has  recently  discovered  in  this  fluid  a  very 
great  quantity  of  a  fatty  matter,  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  which 
was  at  first  regarded  as  fat  \  but  M.  Chevreul,  by  a  suite  of  very 
ingenious  experiments,  has  made  the  important  discovery,  that  this 
matter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  very  remarkable,  being  a fitty  body  azotised  ;  con¬ 
trary  in  this  respect  to  every  other  body  of  that  species,  none  of 
which  ever  contain  azote. 

Messieurs  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  likewise  demonstrated  the 
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presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  of  animals  from  which  the  kidneys 
have  been  extracted. 

Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  analyses  of  the  blood  are  multiplied,  Blood  con- 

.  ,  ,  tains  the  ele- 

and  the  processes  of  investigation  perfected,  we  come  to  discover  ments  of  the 
m  the  blood  all  the  principles,  all  the  elements,  of  the  organs.  We 
can  at  present,  with  confidence,  point  out  its  fibrine  as  the  same 
matter  with  that  of  tlie  muscular  fibre  ;  the  albumen,  that  which 
forms  so  great  a  number  of  membranes  and  tissues ;  the  fatty 
matter  I  have  mentioned  which  combined  with  ozmazome  and 
albumen,  constitutes  the  nervous  mass  ;  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  which  constitute  a  great  proportion  of  the  bones  ;  urea, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  excrementitious  substances,  the  yellow 
matter  of  the  bile  and  urine,  that  which,  by  imbibition,  extends 
itself  in  the  cellular  tissues,  around  contusions,  &c. 

When  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  lens  or  microscope,  we  observe  the 
transparent  parts  of  cold-blooded  animals,  there  is  seen  in  the 
blood  vessels  an  innumerable  multitude  of  small  round  molecules 
which  float  in  the  serum,  and  roll,  one  upon  another,  along  their 
course  through  the  artery  and  veins.  These  are  the  globules  of 
the  blood. 

The  unlooked  for  discovery  of  these  particles  must  be  referred  to 
Malpighi,  who  first  pointed  out  their  existence.  Leewenhoeck 
dedicated  his  attention  to  them  soon  after,  and  probably  discovered 
them  without  having  paid  much  attention  to  the  vague  notion  pre¬ 
viously  made  public  by  Malpighi.  He  described  a  great  number 
of  these,  and  left  behind  him  some  very  minute  writings  on  the 
subject.  Since  that  time  a  multitude  of  authors  have  undertaken 
their  examination  ;  but  there  only  exist  three  detailed  works  worthy 
of  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  executed,  and  the  known 
expertuess  of  their  authors  in  the  use  of  the  microscope.  The 
first  are  the  observations  of  Leewenhoeck  himself,  the  next  are 
those  of  Hewson,  and  the  third  those  of  Dumas  and  Prevost.^  As 
they  all  agree  in  the  main  facts,  and  as  the  latter  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  use  of  the  information  furnished  by  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  offering  their  results. 

They  have  found  globules  in  the  blood  of  all  animals.  To  as- Globules  exist 

.  ....  .  in  all  animals. 

certain  this,  it  suffices  to  put  a  little  drop  of  blood  upon  a  plate  of 
glass,  taking  care  to  spread  it  gently  without  crushing.  Upon  the 
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state  of  glo¬ 
bules  in  tlie 
circulation- 


Appearance 
of  globules  i 
the  state  of 
motion  and 
repose. 


edges  arc  always  found  insulated  globules,  easy  to  be  observed  and 
measured. 

With  weak  lenses,  black  points  only  are  at  first  perceived.  These 
take  next  the  appearance  of  a  white  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
seen  a  black  spot,  when  the  magnifying  power  is  still  further  in¬ 
creased  ;  finally,  this  last  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  luminous 
spot,  when  the  power  extended  to  three  or  four  hundred  diameters. 

When  the  eye  has  become  familiar  with  that  image,  it  retains 
the  power  of  perceiving  it  with  much  weaker  magnifiers.  Thus 
the  human  blood,  seen  at  first  with  No.  175,  presents  the  appea¬ 
rance  [see  plate  1.);  whilst  by  examining  it  with  higher  glasses,  and 
gradually  descending  to  this  last,  we  perceive,  without  difficulty, 
the  power  of  catching  the  luminous  central  spot.  No.  2,  with  faci¬ 
lity.  This  fact  affords  a  key  to  most  of  the  opinions  published 
upon  the  subject,  and  goes  far  to  reconcile  them. 

When  the  blood  circulates  in  the  vessels,  the  particles  which  they 
inclose  have  no  other  movement  than  that  which  is  impressed  upon 
them  by  the  liquid  ;  but  the  moment  that  one  of  them  is  opened, 
they  become  agitated  in  a  lively  manner,  and  the  little  drop  then 
presents  a  peculiar  species  of  ebullition,  which  ceases  at  the  end  of 
some  seconds.  Sir  E.  Flome  entertains  upon  this  point  a  peculiar 
opinion :  he  supposed  that  the  blood  contains  globules,  which,  in 
the  sound  state,  are  contained  within  a  layer  of  colouring  matter, 
as  in  a  shell :  at  the  expiry  of  thirty  seconds  from  the  date  of  its 
escape  from  the  blood  vessel,  this  external  matter  contracts,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  collar  or  ring,  around  the  central  globule.  MM. 
Prevost  and  Dumas  differ  essentially  from  him  in  this  point ;  they 
consider  this  as  the  usual  state,  which  he  views  merely  as  the  effect 
of  death.  Their  proofs  seem  irrefragable,  since  they  rest  upon 
observations  made  upon  the  circulating  fluid,  in  the  wing  of  the  bat, 
the  foot  of  the  frog,  the  mesentery  of  fishes,  the  tail  of  the  miller’s 
thumb,  ( Gohius  niger,  SfC.J  and  tiie  lung  of  the  salamander. 

They  have  ascertained,  by  numerous  observations,  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  diameter  of  the  globules  were  the  same  within  as 
without  the  vessels.  They  perceived  that  they  were  not  endowed 
with  a  rotatory  motion  upon  their  centre,  as  some  authors  had 
thought,  but  that  they  simply  followed  the  direction  of  the  blood. 
These  may  be  perceived,  with  great  facility,  in  the  foot  of  the  frog. 
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and  the  tail  of  the  gobiiis,  the  different  phases  of  the  globules, 
and  it  is  easy  thus  to  ascertain  their  flattened  forni.  Sometimes 
they  are  seen  in'pldnoy  sometimes  more  or  less  oblique,  sometimes 
it  is  merely  their  sharp  edge  which  appears  ;  they  are  balanced 
in  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  which  carries  them,  and  sometimes 
they  may  be  seen  to  turn  gently  upon  themselves,  which  allows 
their  form  to  be  observed,  and  determined  with  accuracy. 

Moreover,  the  passage  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins  takes  place  passage  from 
without  any  interposition  whatever;  and  the  blood  arises  from  the  iiito^the  veins, 
one  side  and  returns  to  the  other,  after  passing  through  some  vascu¬ 
lar  network.  MM,  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  attempted  to  express 
this  in  the  figure  [plate  1,)  which  represents  the  circulation  in  the 
tail  of  the  gobius.  In  that  figure  there  are  seen  at  the  same  time 
all  those  varieties  of  position  which  render  the  true  form  of  the 
blood  globules  so  clearly  appreciable.  That  arrangement  of  tlse 
vessels  lets  us  conceive  of  that  alteration  which  has  sometimes 
been  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  of  that  retrograde 
motion  in  the  expiring  circulation,  upon  which  Haller  and  Spallan¬ 
zani  have  insisted  so  much. 

These  different  observations  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the  Motion  of  the 
globules  of  the  blood  are  the  same  during  life,  and  some  moments  lungs  of  the 
after  their  escape  from  the  blood  vessel.  They  prove  also  that  the 
globules  are,  in  both  cases,  of  a  compressed  form  ;  but  they  still 
leave  it  doubtful  whether  they  are  endowed  with  elasticity,  or  con¬ 
sist,  as  Hewson  thought,  or  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  would  as¬ 
sure  us,  of  a  globule  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac. 

Since  the  publication  of  their  memoir,  the  latter  experimentalists 
have  examined  the  lung  of  the  salamander  with  a  magnifier  of  three 
hundred  diameters,  and  the  spectacle  which  was  offered  to  their 
eyes  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  the  reader,  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  drawing  by  which  they  have  attempted  to  communicate 
an  idea  of  it.  (Plate  1.)  The  blood  globules  move  with  such  a 
velocity,  that  when  the  experiment  commences,  the  observer  suf¬ 
fers  at  first  a  species  of  vertigo  :  but  immediately  the  circulation 
becomes  slower,  the  capillary  vessels  present  merely  a  tranquil  cur¬ 
rent,  and  the  globules  seem  to  drag  themselves  with  effort  in  the 
fluid  which  floats  them  along  :  they  creep  in  the  little  vascular  rami¬ 
fications,  lengthen  themselves  if  the  space  is  too  narrow  for  tliem, 

‘2  c 
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and  remain  often  caught  in  those  strainers  to  the  moment  when 
the  successive  efforts  of  those  which  follow  them,  are  enabled  to 
make  tliem  free  the  obstacle.  Sometimes  they  happen  to  meet  with 
a  sudden  shock  from  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  narrow  space 
which  separates  the  two  vessels  ;  one  would  then  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  they  belield  a  floating,  very  flexible  bladder,  which  drove,  by 
its  centre  of  gravity,  against  whatever  obstacde  was  opposed  to  its 
course.  Like  it,  the  globule  stops  and  moulds  itself  upon  the  body 
which  obstructs  its  passage  ;  the  current  of  fluid  continues  to  pro¬ 
pel  it  in  the  same  direction,  but  it  oscillates  during  a  long  time, 
uncertain  whether  it  shall  pass  into  the  vessel  opening  on  its  right, 
or  into  that  upon  its  left.  It  is  often  seen  to  rest  in  that  situation 
during  several  minutes ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  its  delay  would  be 
still  further  prolonged,  if  new  globules,  which  follow  in  the  same 
path,  did  not  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  these 
passages.  These  varied  motions  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  true 
conformation  of  the  globules  of  the  blood,  they  are  sacs,  as  the  au¬ 
thors  liad  formerly  affirmed  ;  and  although,  at  the  period  when  their 
memoir  Avas  written  upon  the  subject,  they  were  very  far  from 
possessing  proofs  as  decisive  as  the  present,  we  perceived  with 
pleasure  that  there  is  nothing  to  change  in  the  conclusions  to 
Avhich  they  have  been  conducted. 

At  present,  therefore,  we  are  persuaded  that  taking  blood  recent¬ 
ly  extracted  from  any  animal,  and  extending  it  by  thin  plates,  or 
lamina,  we  may  advance  to  certain  determinate  conclusions,  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  state  of  this  same  blood  during  life.  This  is  precisely 
the  method  employed  by  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas.  They  described 
in  their  memoir  the  manner  in  which  they  proceeded  to  measure  tlie 
globules  :  it  offers  some  difficulty,  without  doubt,  yet  nevertheless 
it  may  be  hoped,  that  long  practice  with  the  microscope  may  have 
enabled  them  to  execute  it  with  some  precision.  In  Haller  may 
be  seen  his  own  attempts,  and  the  attempts  of  those  who  liave 
preceded  liira.*  The  following  table  exhibits  a  few  of  those  that 
are  known  relative  to  liuman  blood. 


*  Elem,  Phvs,  li.  '^5, 
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.Turin,  . 

Same,  New  Experiments  approved  by 
Lewenhoeck, . 

Young, . . . 

Wollaston, . 


Bauer, . 
Kater, . . 
Same,  .. 


I _ 

_ 

i‘i4ir 

1 

60(50 

1 

5000 

1 

1700 

I _ 

6000 

1 

4(kk:> 


of  an  inch. 


Prevost  and  Dumas  found  it  constantly  at  of  an  inch, 

English,  such  as  are  all  the  measures  in  the  table.  They  examined  the 
blood  of  twenty  sound  persons,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  sick* 
Hitherto  they  have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  difference  from 
the  age,  sex,  or  morbid  state  of  the  person ;  still  it  is  possible  that 
they  exist,  and  the  latter  experiments  of  M.  Bauer  may  put  us 
upon  a  way  of  discovering  them.  All  the  persons  who  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  witness  their  principal  results,  have  not  hesitated 
to  assign  two  millimetres,  or  of  an  English  inch,  as  the  diameter 
of  the  globules  of  human  blood,  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  measured  them  !  The  error  must  no  doubt  arise  from 
the  value  adopted  to  express  the  power  of  their  microscope.  As 
to  the  inequalities  of  particles  subsisting  in  the'  same  blood,  it  is 
not  possible  to  believe  them  real,  at  least  that  which  is  drawn  from 
very  eccentric  portions  of  the  body.  Nothing  is  more  regular  than 
the  human  body  in  this  respect :  much  search  is  necessary  to  meet 
with  a  particle  which  differs  from  the  ordinary;  and  such  has 
almost  always  proved  in  the  end  an  optical  illusion,  from  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  focus,  or  a  mechanical  alteration  of  the  globules. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  method  adopted  by  MM.  Prevost  and 
Dumas  offers  us  results,  at  least  very  plausible,  if  we  refuse  to  admit 
them  to  absolute  credence.  This  certainty  at  present  is  still 
necessary  to  the  wants  of  science ;  and  under  this  consideration,  it 
will  be  of  advantage,  in  this  place,  to  present  the  reader  with  a  table, 
which  these  experimentalists  have  drawn  up  from  their  labours. 
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Animals’  Names. 

Apparent 
diameter 
300  parts. 

Real  dia¬ 
meter. 

Real  decimal 
diameter. 

Green  Monkey  of  Africa,  .. 

2*5 

1 

220 

0*00833 

Man,  Dog,  Rabbit,  •  •  •  4 
Hedge  Hog,  River  Hog,  > 

2* 

1 

150 

0*00666 

Guinea  Fig,  Wood  Rat,  j 

I 

Ass, . 

1*85 

0*00617 

Cat,  Brown  and  White  7 
Rat,  Field  Rat,  .  .  .  .  ^ 

1.75 

If  >7 

1 

171 

0*00583 

Sheep,  Oreillard,  f  Horse  i 
with  long  ears J,  com-  v 

1*50 

1 

200 

0*00500 

mon  Horse,  Mule,  Ox,  } 

1 

21H 

Chamois,  Deer, . 

1*37 

0*00456 

Goat, . 

1 

1 

280 

0*00386 

Animals  'with  oUong  particles. 


Apparent  dia- 

Real  diameters. 

Real  diameters,  in  de- 

NAME. 

meters,  power 

in  fractions  of 

cimal  fractions  O’f 

800. 

a  millimetre. 

a  millimetre. 

Greater. 

Lesser. 

Greater. 

1  Lesser. 

Greater. 

Lesser. 

Screech  Owl,  Pigeon,  . 

4*00 

2*00 

1 

J_ 

0*01333 

0*06666 

lO 

150 

Turkey,  Duck, . 

Chicken, . 

3*84 

3*67 

3*52 

idem. 

1 

0*01266 

0*01223 

0*01173 

70 

1 

Peacock,  . 

81 

1 

Goose,  Goldfinch, .  .  7 

'35 

1 

Crow,  Sparrow, .  .  3 

3*47 

8(1 

0*01 156 

Tomtit, . 

3*00 

1 

0*01000 

100 

Land  Tortoise,  ..... 

6*15 

3*85 

1 

1 

0*02050 

0*01280 

48' 

77 

VineiN  •  •  •  . . 

4*97 

3*00 

1 

1 

0*01650 

0*01000 

do 

100 

4*50 

2*60 

1 

06' 

1 

115 

0*0150 

0*08665 

Snake  of  Razoniousky, 

5*80 

3*00 

1 

51 

1 

loo 

0*01930 

0*01000 

Brown  Lizard,  .... 

4*55 

2*71 

1 

00 

1 

111 

0*01510 

0*00900 

Girdle  Salamander,  5 

1 

35 

1 

Crested  Salaman-  > 
der, . 3 

8*50 

5*28 

56 

0*02830 

0*01760 

Common  Toad,  com-  b 

mon  Frog,  red  tern-  y 
pled  do . 3 

6*80 

4*00 

1 

45 

1 

75 

0*22800 

0*01330 

Eel-pout,  IMinnow,  } 

1 

1 

Ed, . 1 

4*00 

2*44 

iO 

128 

0*0133 

0*0813 

N.13.  A  millimetre  is  *039376  of  an  English  inch.  This  number  multiplied  by 
the  decimal  in  last  column,  will  give  the  measure  in  inch  parts;  and  by  12  again,  in 
lines.  Thus  the  diameter  of  the  Salamander  globules,  is  *0176  and  *039376  x 
•0176  X  12  r=  -0084  z=  of  a  line.— Tii. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  that  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  been 
able  to  determine  with  sufficient  precision  the  nature  of  the  curve 
in  those  latter  globules,  having  ascertained  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  ellipse  ! ! 

Their  observations  also  comprise  some  mollusca  and  insects. 
They^are  about  to  publish  them  ;  and  they  have  always  met  circular, 
but  sometimes  very  irregular  globules  in  these  classes. 

Besides,  the  results  that  we  have  traced  speak  for  themselves, 
and  show  that  the  globules  of  bloo<l  are  very  exactly  of  a  circular 
form  in  the  mammalia  ;  elliptic,  on  the  contrary,  in  birds  and  cold 
blooded  animals.  It  also  appears  that  they  are  compressed  in  all 
animals,  and  composed  of  a  central  nucleus,  enclosed  in  a  membra¬ 
nous  sac.^ 


Retained  from  last  edition^  1817. 


“  After  what  we  have  said  of  arterial  blood  at  the  article 
Respiration^  there  remains  little  more  to  be  added  here  upon  this 
liquid.  I  will  only  notice,  that  our  learned  Professor  Vauquelin  presfecTL^he 
has  lately  found  in  this  fluid  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  yellow 
coloured  fat  oil,  of  a  sweet  savour,  and  a  soft  consistence,  and 
which  consequently  has,  at  least  in  appearance,  some  analogy  with 
grease.^ 

‘‘  When,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  lens,  or  a  microscope,  we  observe 
the  transparent  parts  of  cold  blooded  animals,  we  see  in  the 
blood  vessels  an  immense  multitude  of  small  rounded  molecules, 
which  swim  in  the  serum,  and  roll  upon  each  other,  whilst  they 
flow  through  the  arteries  and  veins. 


1 


“Similar  observations  have  never  been  made  upon  the  hot  blood¬ 
ed  animals,  the  membranes  and  sides  of  the  vessels  being  opaque. 
But  as,  in  separating  a  drop  of  blood  in  water,  rounded  particles 
are  often  seen  with  the  microscope,  the  existence  of  globules  has 
been  admitted  for  the  blood  of  animals,  and  consequently  for  that 
of  man. 

“  Authors  have  related  marvellous  things  of  these  globules.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Leeoenlioech^  a  thousand  millions  of  those  globules  are 
not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand.  Haller,  in  speaking  of  cold 
blooded  animals,  for  he  never  could  see  those  of  hot  blooded  ani¬ 
mals,  says,  that  they  are  to  an  inch  as  one  inch  is  to  five  thousand. 
Some  will  have  them  of  the  same  form  and  diameter  in  all  ani- 
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Globules  of 
blood. 


Pulmonary 

veins. 


mals,  others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  they  have  a  particular 
form  and  size  for  each  animal ;  some  declare  that  they  are  spheri¬ 
cal  and  solid,  others  that  they  are  flattened,  and  pierced  with  a 
small  hole  in  the  centre  ;  lastly,  many  believe  that  a  globule  is  a 
species  of  small  bladder,  which  contains  a  certain  number  of  smaller 
globules. 

“  I  believe  that  many  errors  of  imagination  and  optical  illusions 
have  slid  into  these  different  opinions.  I  have  made  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  microscopic  experiments  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  in  this 
respect ;  I  have  never  seen  in  the  blood  of  man,  diluted  in  water, 
any  thing  but  particles  of  colouring  matter,  generally  rounded,  of 
different  sizes,  which,  according  as  they  are  placed  exactly  or  not 
in  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  appear  sometimes  spherical,  some¬ 
times  flat,  and  at  other  times  of  the  figure  of  a  disc,  pierced  in 
the  centre  :  All  these  appearances  can  be  produced  at  pleasure, 
by  varying  the  position  of  the  particles  relatively  to  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

“  I  also  believe  that  bubbles  of  air  have  often  been  described  and 
drawn  for  globules  of  blood  ;  at  least,  nothing  has  more  resem¬ 
blance  to  certain  figures  of  Hewson,  than  the  very  small  bubbles 
of  air  that  are  produced  by  slightly  agitating  the  liquid  submitted 
to  the  microscope.”* 

Circulatory  apparatus  of  the  arterial  hlood. 

It  is  composed,  1st,  of  pulmonary  veins  ;  2d,  of  the  left  cavities 
of  the  heart ;  3d,  of  the  arteries. 

Pulmonary  veins. 

They  have  their  origin,  like  the  veins  properly  so  called,  in  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs  ;  that  is,  they  form  at  first  an  infinite  number 
of  radicles,  which  appear  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  These  radicles  unite  to  form  thicker  roots,  which  themselves 
become  still  thicker.  Lastly,  they  all  terminate  in  four  vessels,  which 
open,  after  a  short  passage,  into  the  left  auricle.  The  pulmonary 
veins  are  different  from  the  other  veins,  in  their  not  anastomosing 


*  This  passage  our  author,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  opinion,  has  omitted 
in  the  French  text.  Tr. 
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after  tliey  have  acquired  a  certain  dimension  :  a  similar  disposition 
has  been  seen  in  the  divisions  of  the  artery  which  is  distributed 
to  the  lungs. 

Ihe  pulmonary  veins  have  no  valves,  and  their  structure  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  veins  ;  their  middle  membrane  is, 
however,  a  little  thicker,  and  it  appears  to  possess  more  elasticity. 

Left  cavities  of  ihe  heart. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  left  auricle  are  not  much  different  Left  ventrkie 

...  .  ,  auricle. 

fj  om  the  right ;  except  in  the  appendage  called  'proper  auricle.,  its 
surface  is  smooth,  and  presents  no  fleshy  column.  It  communi¬ 
cates  by  an  oval  opening  with  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  right  by  the  greater  thickness  of  its  sides,  the 
number,  the  volume,  and  disposition  of  its  fleshy  columns  :  the 
opening  by  which  the  auricle  and  ventricle  communicate  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  valve  called  mitral,  very  similar  to  the  tricuspid.^ 

The  ventricle  gives  origin  to  the  aorta,  the  orifice  of  which  pre¬ 
sents  three  valves  similar  to  the  sigmoid  valves  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

Of  the  arteries. 

The  aorta  is  to  the  left  ventricle  what  the  pulmonary  artery  is  of  the  aorta 
to  the  right  ventricle,  but  it  is  different  from  it  in  many  important  s^rs.'"’ 
respects  ;  its  capacity  and  extent  are  much  more  considerable ; 
almost  all  its  divisions  are  considered  as  arteries,  and  have  particu¬ 
lar  names  ;  its  branches  anastomose  in  a  different  manner  with  each 
other;  many  of  them  present  numerous  and  strongly  marked 
f  exions ;  they  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and 
affect  in  each  a  particular  disposition  ;  lastly,  they  terminate  by  a 
communication  with  the  veins  and  the  lymphatic  vessels.  In 
other  respects,  the  structure  of  the  aorta  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  only  its  middle  membrane  is  much  thicker, 
and  more  elastic.  Almost  in  its  whole  length  the  aorta  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  filaments  proceeding  from  the  ganglions  of  the  great 
symphathetic  nerve  ;  these  filaments  are  seen  to  spread  in  its 
sides. 
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Course  of  arterial  blood  in  the  'pulmonary  veins. 


In  tj’eatlng  of  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery, 
we  have  shewn  how  that  liquid  reaches  the  last  division  of  this 
vessel ;  the  blood  does  not  stop  there,  it  passes  into  the  radicles 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  very  soon  reaches  the  trunk  of  these 
veins ;  in  this  passage  it  presents  a  gradually  accelerated  motion, 
in  proportion  as  it  passes  from  the  small  veins  into  the  larger  ; 
finally,  it  does  not  at  all  flow  by  jerks,  and  it  appears  to  be 
nearly  equally  rapid  in  the  four  pulmonary  veins. 

Passag^of  the  Blit  what  occasions  the  progression  of  the  blood  in  these  veins  ? 

the  oapiiiaiies  The  cause  whicli  presents  itself  naturally  to  the  mind  is  the  con- 

of  the  lungs.  ^  ^  ^ 

traction  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  pressure  of  the  sides  of  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  indeed,  after  having  pressed  the  blood  through 
the  last  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  we  cannot  see  why  these 
two  causes  may  not  continue  to  make  it  move  in  the  pulmonary 


veins. 

'  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Harvey,  who  first  demonstrated  the 

true  course  of  the  blood  ;  but  it  appears  that  modern  physiologists 
have  found  it  too  simple  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  received,  that 
being  once  arrived  in  the  last  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  into  the  first  radicles  of  the  veins,  or,  according  to  the  adopt- 
ed  language,  into  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the  heart  has  no 
more  influence  on  the  motion  of  the  blood  :  it  then  moves  only  by 
the  proper  action  of  the  small  vessels  that  it  traverses. 

This  idea  of  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels  upon  the  blood 
occupies  high  ground  at  present,  in  physiology;  the  mind  is  cap- 
tivated  with  being  able  to  explain  with  ease  the  most  obscure 
phenomena  by  its  aid. 

Capillary  im-  Let  US  then  examine  it  with  attention ;  and,  first,  has  this 
action  of  the  capillaries  been  actually  observed  by  any  person  ?  Is 
it  sensible  ?  No  ;  no  one  has  ever  seen  it ;  it  is  merely  imagined.* 


*  This  action  of  the  capillaries  is  directly  contraiy  to  observation.  In  the  lung 
of  reptiles,  by  the  aid  of  a  single  lens,  the  blood  is  seen  to  pass  from  arteries  into 
veins  without  any  movement  of  the  vessels  being  perceived.  Yet  the  least  change 
of  dimension  would  be  very  apparent ;  and  ths  same  thing  obtains  of  warm 
blooded  animals,  wherev'er  the  blood  can  be  seen  traversing  the  capillaries. 
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But  suppose  this  action  of  the  capillaries  admitted,  in  what 
'  does  it  consist  ?  Is  it  a  contraction  more  or  less  considerable,  by 
which  tliey  press  out  the  blood  with  which  they  are  filled  ?  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that,  in  contracting,  they  will  press  out  the 
blood  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  direct  it  more  to¬ 
wards  the  arteries  than  towards  the  veins.  Then,  the  small  ves¬ 
sel  being  once  empty,  how  is  it  filled  again  ?  This  can  take  place 
j  only  in  so  much  as  the  heart  affords  new  blood,  or  by  its  dilata- 

!  tion  attracts  that  placed  in  the  vessels  which  are  near ;  in  this 

supposition,  it  would  attract  that  of  the  veins  as  well  as  that  of 
the  arteries.  Thus,  in  admitting  w^hat  is  certainly  a  gratuitous 
supposition,  that  the  capillary  vessels  dilate  and  contract  alternate¬ 
ly,  still  we  will  not  have  an  explanation  of  the  function  which  is 
attributed  to  them.  In  order  that  they  may  have  this  use,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  each  capillary  to  be  disposed  in  a  manner  similar 

to  the  heart ;  that  it  should  be  composed  of  two  parts,  one  of 

which  would  contract,  whilst  the  other  should  dilate  ;  and  that 
there  should  be  a*valve  between  them,  like  or  analogous  to  the 
mitral :  even  with  this  disposition  we  could  not  explain  the  uni¬ 
form  flowdng  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels,  and  in  the  pulmonary 
veins.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  pretended  peristaltic  mo¬ 
tion  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine  this  action  of  the  capillaries, 
every  thing  is  vague  and  contradictory  ;  besides,  in  reptiles,  in 
which  we  can  see  with  facility  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
pass  into  the  veins  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  there  is  no  motion 
perceived  in  the  place  where  the  artery  changes  to  a  vein ;  and 
nevertheless  the  flowing  of  the  blood  is  perfectly  manifest,  and 
equally  rapid. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  the  action  of  the  pulmonary  capil¬ 
laries  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins  is  a 
gratuitous  supposition,  an  act  of  imagination — in  a  word,  a  chi¬ 
mera  ;  and  that  the  true  cause  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  from 
the  artery  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  is  the  contraction  of  the  right 
ventricle. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  small  vessels  allow  the  blood 
always  to  pass  in  the  same  manner  ;  we  have  a  proof  of  the  contrary 
at  each  inspiration  or  expiration.  The  passage  is  easy  when  the 
lungs  are  distended  by  the  air ;  if  the  chest  is  contracted,  and  the 
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lungs  contain  little  air,  it  becomes  more  difficult.  Besides,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  they  dilate  or  contract,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  traverses  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  by  many 
other  circumstances.  I  believe  that,  according  as  they  are  dis¬ 
tended  or  contracted,  they  must  influence  the  flowing  of  the  liquid 
which  traverses  them  ;  but  this  is  far  from  believing  them  capable 
of  modifying  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  considering  them  as 
the  sole  agents  of  its  motion. 

The  eighth  pair,  however,  appear  to  have  a  great  influence  upon 
m'l^rs'e’of  the  passage  of  the  blood  across  the  lungs.  It  very  probably  mo- 
difies  the  disposition  of  the  capillaries  of  these  organs. 

In  dead  bodies,  when  an  injection  of  water  is  thrown  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  it  immediately  flows  into  the  veins ;  a  part  of 
it,  however,  passes  into  the  bronchial  cells,  mixes  with  the  air,  and 
forms  with  this  fluid  a  slight  froth  ;  another  part  of  it  flows  and 
filters  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

After  some  time,  when  this  filtration  has  become  considerable, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  an  injection  pass  into  the  pulmonary 
veins  :  analogous  effects  take  place  when,  instead  of  water,  blood 
is  injected  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  These  phenomena,  as  is 
seen,  have  a  gi'eat  deal  of  analogy  with  those  which  the  section  of 
the  eighth  pair  produces  upon  living  animals.* 

It  is  only  in  respect  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  calibre  of  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  that  the  use  of  the  globules  of  the  blood, 
and  their  extreme  smallness,  can  be  comprehended.  If  the  solid 
and  insoluble  part  of  the  blood  had  not  been  divided  into  such 
small  masses,  it  could  not  have  threaded  the  minute  vessels  which 
join  the  arteries  to  the  veins.  Experiment  proves  this.  I  inject¬ 
ed  into  the  veins  of  animals  fine  impalpable  powder  of  sulphur 
and  charcoal,  suspended  in  a  little  mucilaginous  water.  The  ani¬ 
mals  soon  died  ;  and  upon  opening  their  bodies,  I  found  the  pul- 
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*  In  diseases  with  alteration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  in  pneumonia,  brown  he- 
patlsation,  &c.  I  have  ascertained  that  the  passage  of  a  watery  injection  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  into  the  veins  is  impossible,  or  very  difficult  ;  in  certain  cases, 
when  there  existed,  before  death,  an  abundant  expectoration,  the  injection  passed 
into  the  bronchia.  In  short,  I  have  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  that  most  of  the 
organic  lesions  of  the  lung  consist  in  a  greater  or  less  obstruction  of  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  consequently  in  an  elTiision  of  the 
different  elements  of  the  blood  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 
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Hionary  arteries  stuffed  up  with  the  injected  powder,  which  had 
been  too  gross  to  find  a  passage  through  them. 

Nay,  if  the  blood  is  too  viscid,  and  its  particles  separate  with  Experiments 

^  '11  uj)on  passage 

some  difficulty,  the  circulation  stops,  because  the  blood  no  longer 
traverses  the  lung ;  it  is  stopt  and  effused  into  its  substance, 

Several  serious  diseases  owe  their  origin,  perhaps,  to  this  cause  ; 
at  least,  animals  perish  almost  immediately  from  liquids  being  in¬ 
troduced  more  viscid  than  the  blood  in  circulation  :  such  as  oil, 
mucilage,  and  even  metallic  merciry,  as  M.  Gaspard  has  observed. 

{See  Journ.  Phys.  i.  165.) 

Absorption  of  the  pulmonary  vems* 

The  pulmonary  veins  absorb  the  same  as  other  veins,  and  trans-  Absmirtion  of 

^  the  piumo- 

port  to  the  heart  the  substances  which  ai'e  in  contact  with  the 
spungy  tissue  of  the  lobules  of  the  lungs. 

One  inspiration  of  air  charged  with  odorous  particles,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  its  effects  to  become  manifest  in  the  animal  economy.^ 

The  deleterious  gases,  medicinal  substances  floating  in  the  air, 
contagious  miasmata,  certain  poisons  or  medicines  applied  upon 
the  tongue,  produce  effects  in  this  manner  of  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  manner  in  which  this  absorption  is  performed,  though  long 
unknown,  and  the  object  of  much  vague  hypothesis,  turns  out  to  be 
extremely  simple.  It  entirely  depends  upon  the  mechanical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  vascular  parietes.  If  a  gas  or  vapour  penetrates  into  the 
lung,  these  bodies  traverse  the  membranes  which  form  the  walls  of 
the  little  vessels,  and  become  mixed  with  the  blood.  If  it  is  a  liquid, 
it  is  imbibed  by  the  same  parietes,  arrives  at  the  cavity  of  the  ves¬ 
sels,  and  is  immediately  dragged  from  thence  by  the  passing  cur¬ 
rent  of  blood  ;  and  as  these  walls  are  very  thin,  the  passage,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  absorption,  takes  place  very  rapidly. 

In  the  case  of  epidermis,  or  fevers  deemed  contagious,  it  is  of 
high  importance  to  discover  the  matters  which,  under  the  form 
of  vapour,  gas,  miasm,  &c.  may  be  diffused  in  the  air,  and  descend 
into  the  lungs.  The  physician  who  visits  patients  affected  with 
serious  diseases  in  places  exhaling  a  fetid  odour,  will  always  do 
well  to  avoid  them. 
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Action  of  the 
left  ventricle 
ajid  auricle. 


Course  of  the 
blood  in  the 
aorta. 


Passage  of  the  arterial  blood  through  the  left  eavities  of  the 

heart. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  blood  traverses  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  venous  blood  tra¬ 
verses  the  right  cavities. 

When  the  left  auricle  dilates,  the  blood  of  the  four  pulmonary 
veins  enters  and  fills  it ;  when  it  J^ontracts,  part  of  the  blood  passes 
into  the  ventricle,  and  part  flows  back  into  the  pulmonary  veins  ; 
when  the  ventricle  dilates,  it  receives  the  blood  which  comes  from 
the  auricle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  that  of  the  aorta  ;  when  it 
contracts,  the  mitral  valve  is  raised,  it  shuts  the  auriculo -ventri¬ 
cular  opening,  and  the  blood  not  being  able  to  return  into  the 
auricle,  it  enters  into  the  aorta  by  raising  the  three  sigmoid  valves, 
which  were  shut  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  the  fleshy  columns  hav¬ 
ing  no  existence  in  the  auricle,  their  influence  cannot  exist  as  in 
the  right ;  and  the  arterial  ventricle  being  much  thicker  than  the 
venous,  it  compresses  the  blood  with  much  greater  force  than  the 
right ;  which  was  indispensable,  on  account  of  the  distance  to  which 
it  has  to  send  this  liquid. 

Course  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  and  its  divisioiis. 

Notwithstanding  the  differences  which  exist  between  this  and 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  phenomena  of  the  motion  of  the  blood 
are  nearly  the  same  in  both  :  thus  a  ligature  being  applied  upon 
this  vessel,  near  the  heart,  in  a  living  animal,  it  contracts  in  its 
whole  length,  and,  except  a  small  quantity  that  remains  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  arteries,  the  blood  passes  immediately  into  the  veins. 

Some  authors  doubt  the  fact  of  llie  contraction  of  the  arteries  ; 
the  following  experiment  may  be  made  to  convince  them  :  uncover 
the  carotid  artery  of  a  living  animal  the  length  of  several  inches ; 
take  the  transverse  dimension  of  the  vessel  with  compasses,  tie  it 
at  two  different  points  at  the  same  time,  and  you  may  then  have 
any  length  whatever  of  artery  full  of  blood  ;  make  a  small  opening 
in  the  sides  of  this  portion  of  the  artery,  you  Avill  immediately  see 
almost  the  whole  of  the  blood  })ass  out,  and  it  will  even  spout  to  a 
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considerable  distance.  Then  measure  the  breadth  with  the  compasses^ 
and  there  will  remain  no  doubt  of  the  artery  having  much  contract¬ 
ed,  if  the  rapid  expulsion  of  the  blood  has  not  already  convinced  you. 
This  experiment  also  proves,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Bichat> 
that  the  force  with  which  the  artery  contracts  is  sufficient  to  expel 
the  blood  that  it  contains.  I  shall  just  now  give  otlier  proofs  of  it. 
This  almost  total  expulsion  cannot  happen  during  life,  because  the 
left  ventricle  sends  new  blood  at  every  instant  into  the  aorta,  and 
this  blood  replaces  that  which  constantly  passes  into  the  veins. 

Every  time  that  the  ventricle  injects  blood  into  the  aorta,  both 
it  and  its  divisions  are  extended  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  the  dila¬ 
tation  becomes  weaker  in  proportion  as  the  arteries  become  smaller ; 
it  ceases  entirely  in  those  that  are  very  small.  It  is  seen  that 
these  phenomena  are  the  same  wffiich  w^e  described  in  speaking  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  ;  the  explanation  that  we  gave  of  it  ought  to 
be  repeated  here. 

The  polish  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  arteries  must  be  very 
favourable  to  the  motion  of  the  blood  :  we  at  least  know,  that  if  it 
become  less,  as  happens  in  several  diseases,  the  flowing  of  this 
liquid  is  more  or  less  incommoded,  and  it  may  even  stop  entirely. 
This  is  probably  the  cause  why  the  blood  does  not  flow  long 
through  a  tube  into  which  the  open  extremity  of  an  artery  is  intro¬ 
duced. 

Very  probably  the  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  sides  of  the 
arteries,  its  adhesion  to  them,  its  viscosity,  &c.,  have  also  a  great 
influence  upon  its  motion ;  but  these  different  causes,  either  united 
or  separated,  are  inappreciable. 

Besides  these  phenomena  common  to  the  two  arteries,  there  are 
some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  aorta,  and  which  depend  upon  the 
anastomoses  existing  between  its  branches,  and  the  multiplied 
bendings  which  are  in  most  of  them. 

Whenever  an  artery  presents  a  flexure,  every  time  that  the  ven- 
tricle  contracts,  there  is  a  tendency  to  become  straight,  or  even 
a  real  straightening  of  the  vessel, — a  tendency  which  manifests 
itself  by  an  apparent  motion,  called  by  some  2L\xt\\ovs  locomotion  of 
the  artery^  and  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  principal  cause  of 
the  pulse.  This  motion  is  so  much  stronger  as  it  is  observed 
nearer  the  heart,  and  in  a  larger  artery.  The  arch  of  the  aorta 
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is  the  place  where  it  is  the  most  apparent ;  it  can  be  easily  ex¬ 
plained. 

One  consequence  to  be  deduced  from  this  fact  is,  that  it  is  me¬ 
chanically  impossible  that  the  curvatures  of  arteries  should  not 
retard  the  course  of  the  blood,  particularly  when  they  are  angular. 
Bichat  deceived  himself  completely  in  this  respect,  when  he  as¬ 
serted  that  the  arterial  bendings  have  no  influence  upon  it.  That, 
he  affirmed,  could  not  happen  but  in  proportion  as  the  arteries 
were  empty,  when  the  blood  came  from  the  heart ;  but  as  they  are 
always  full,  such  an  effect  could  not  take  place,  But  since  each 
bending  consumes  a  part  of  the  force  which  is  employed  in  straight¬ 
ening  the  vessel,  or  even  in  tending  to  straighten  it,  there  is  then 
less  force  left  for  tlie  progress  of  the  liquid,  and  consequently  its 
motion  is  retarded. 

Effects  of  The  influence  of  different  anastomoses  are  more  easily  explained  ; 

anastomoses.  ^  ^ 

we  see  that  they  are  useful,  and  that,  by  their  assistance,  the  ar¬ 
teries  mutually  supply  each  other  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
to  the  organs ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  exactly  what  modifications 
they  impress  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood. 

If  the  dimensions,  the  curvatures,  and  probably  the  anastomoses 
of  the  arteries  have  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
blood,  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  organs,  where  each  of  these 
wooT  presents  a  different  disposition,  can  receive  blood  with  the 

same  quickness,  and,  consequently,  with  the  same  force.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  brain  has  four  large  arteries  for  itself ;  but  these  ar¬ 
teries  make  numerous  windings,  and  even  present  several  angular 
bendings  before  entering  the  skull ;  and  when  they  have  reached  it, 
they  very  frequently  anastomose,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  tissue 
of  the  organ  until  they  have  become  extremely  small :  the  blood, 
then,  must  enter  but  slowly.  Experiment  proves  this  ;  when  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  removed,  there  follows  scarcely  any 
effusion  of  blood.  On  the  contrary,  the  kidneys  have  only  one 
artery,  short  and  thick,  which  enters  into  their  parenchyma  when 
its  divisions  are  still  very  large :  the  blood,  then,  must  traverse  it 
with  rapidity,  and  thus,  from  the  slightest  injury  of  the  kidney, 
that  fluid  is  poured  out  from  it  in  great  abundance. 

Thus,  by  the  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  modify  the 
course  of  the  arterial  blood,  a  very  complicated  problem  of  hydrau- 
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lies  is  resolved ;  namely,  the  distribution  (continued,  but  variable 
as  to  quantity  and  velocity)  of  a  fluid  contained  in  a  system  of 
tubes,  the  parts  of  which  are  very  unequal  in  length  and  capacity, 
by  means  of  one  alternate  agent  of  impulsion. 

We  have  placed  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  arteries 
amongst  the  number  of  the  phenomena  of  the  course  of  the  arterial 
blood. 

The  existence  of  these  phenomena  is  not  admitted  by  Bichat. 

This  author  will  not  allow  that  the  arteries  dilate  in  the  instant 
when  the  ventricle  contracts,  and  he  positively  denies  that  they  con¬ 
tract  and  press  the  blood  in  all  directions  ;  I  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  with  a  little  attention  it  is  "^possible  to  see  these  phenomena 
distinctly  in  an  artery  laid  bare.  For  example,  they  are  evident 
in  the  large  arteries,  such  as  the  abdominal,  or  pectoral  aorta,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  large  animals ;  but  to  make  them  apparent  in  the 
smaller  arteries,  the  following  experiment  must  be  made. 

Lay  bare  to  a  certain  extent  the  crural  vein  and  artery  of  a  dog.  Experiments 
then  pass  a  ligature  behind  these  two  vessels,  the  extremities  of  course  of  the 

.  _  blood  in  the 

which  must  be  fastened  strongly  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  ;  aorta, 
in  this  manner  the  arteiial  blood  will  arrive  at  the  member  only  by 
the  crural  artery,  and  will  return  to  the  heart  only  by  the  vein : 
measure  the  diameter  of  the  artery  with  compasses,  then  press  it 
between  the  fingers  to  intercept  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  its 
volume  will  diminish  by  little  and  little  below  the  place  compress¬ 
ed,  and  the  blood  that  it  contained  will  pass  out.  Then,  by  ceasing 
to  compress  it,  let  the  blood  enter  it  anew  ;  it  will  be  seen  to  ex¬ 
tend  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  will  reasume  its 
former  dimensions. 

But  though  I  consider  as  certain  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of 
the  arteries,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  with  some  autliors  of  the  last 
age,  that  they  dilate  of  themselves,  and  that  they  contract  like  the 
muscular  fibres  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  are  passive 
in  both  cases,  that  is,  their  dilatation  and  contraction  are  only  the 
effect  of  the  elasticity  of  their  sides  put  in  play  by  the  blood  which 
is  continually  injected  into  their  cavity  by  the  heart. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  the  large  and  the  Experiments 
small  arteries.  I  have  proved,  by  direct  experiments,  that  then^. 
arteries  no  where  present  any  indication  of  irritability,  that  is, 
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Opinion  of 
Bichat  upon 
the  course  of 
the  arterial 
bloird. 


Elasticity  of 
the  sides  of 
the  arterie.L 


tlicy  remain  immovable  under  the  action  of  sharp  instruments,  of 
caustics,  and  of  the  galvanic  current.^' 

From  not  acknowledging  the  contractility  of  the  arterial  sides, 
Bichat  necessarily  rejected  the  important  phenomenon  which  is  the 
effect  of  them.  Fie  did  not  believe  that  the  blood  flowed,  or 
moved  in  a  continued  manner  in  these  vessels  ;  he  thought  that 
the  whole  mass  of  liquid  was  displaced  at  the  instant  in  which  the 
ventricle  contracts,  and  was  motionless  at  the  instant  of  its  relaxa¬ 
tion,  as  would  happen  if  the  sides  of  the  arteries  were  inflexible. 

This  opinion  lias  been  lately  maintained  by  Doctor  Johnson,  an 
English  physician  ;  he  has  even  caused  a  machine  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  which,  he  says,  renders  this  evident :  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  open  an  artery  in  a  living  animal,  to  see  that  the  blood  passes 
out  in  a  continued  stream  ;  in  jets  if  the  artery  is  large,  and  uni¬ 
form  if  it  is  small.  Now,  the  action  of  the  heart  not  being  conti¬ 
nued,  it  cannot  produce  a  continued  stream.  The  arteries  must 
then  act  upon  the  blood.^ 

The  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the  arteries  represents  that  of  the 
reservoir  of  air  in  certain  pumps  that  play  alternately,  and  wliich 
nevertheless  furnish  the  liquid  in  a  continued  manner  ;  and  it  is 
generally  known  in  mechanics,  that  exiery  intermittent  movement 
may  be  transformed  into  a  continued  movement,  by  employing  the 
force  tvliich  produces  it,  to  compress  a  spring,  ( ressort  ? )  vohich 
afterwards  acts  with  continuity. 


Passage  of  blood  f  the  arteries  into  the  veins.h 

When,  in  the  dead  body,  an  injection  is  thrown  into  an  artery, 
it  immediately  returns  by  the  corresponding  vein  :  the  same  thing 
takes  place,  and  with  still  more  facility,  if  the  injection  is  thrown 
into  the  artery  of  a  living  animal.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  the 
blood  can  be  seen,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  passing  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins.  The  communication  between  these  vessels 


*  Doctor  Hastings,  of  W orcester,  observes  no  less  than  four  sjiecies  of  contrac¬ 
tions  in  the  large  arteries  :  1,  Annular;  2,  Crcrpifig 3,  Of  Crispaiion  ;  4,  Of 
dlternate  cnntraciion  and  dilalat'umA 
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then,  is  direct,  and  very  easy  :  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
lieart,  after  having  forced  the  blood  to  the  last  arterial  twigs,  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  it  move  into  the  venous  radicles,  and  even  into  the 
veins.  Harvey,  and  a  great  number  of  celebrated  anatomists, 
thought  so.  More  recently,  Bichat  has  been  strongly  against  this 
doctrine ;  be  has  limited  the  influence  of  the  blood ;  he  pretends 
that  it  ceases  entirely  in  the  place  where  the  arterial  is  changed 
into  venous  blood,  that  is,  in  the  numerous  small  vessels  that  ter¬ 
minate  the  arteries  and  commence  the  veins.  In  this  place,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  action  of  the  small  vessels  alone  is  the  cause 
of  the  motion  of  the  blood. 

We  have  already  opposed  this  supposition  in  speaking  of  the  Passage  of  the 
course  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  :  the  same  reasoning  can  be  ap-thearterie* 

^  ^  ^  into  the  veins. 

plied  perfectly  well  here.  Bichat  says  that  this  action  of  the  ca¬ 
pillaries  consists  of  a  sort  of  oscillation^  of  an  insensible  vibration 
of  the  vascular  farietes.  Now,  I  ask  how  an  oscillation,  or  an 
insensible  vibration  of  the  sides,  can  determine  the  motion  of  a 
liquid  contained  in  a  canal  ?  Again,  if  this  vibration  is  insensible, 
who  discovered  it  ?  We  ought  not  to  confuse  a  simple  question 
by  suppositions  that  are  vague  and  without  proof,  but  to  admit 
the  explanation  that  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  viz. 
that  the  principal  cause  which  makes  the  blood  of  the  arteries  pass 
into  the  veins,  is  the  contraction  of  the  heart.  I  give  here  some 
more  experiments,®  wdiich  appear  to  render  the  phenomenon  evi¬ 
dent.* 


*  The  author  of  the  most  recent  article  on  the  circulation,  expresses  himself 
thus  upon  the  subject :  — 

“  We  believe  then,  that  the  arteries  Influence  the  circulation,  not  by  an  action  of 
irritability,  such  as  is  observed  in  the  heart ;  not  by  simple  elasticity,  but  by  an 
action  of  contraction,  which  is  in  some  respect  organic  and  vital.  This  action 
of  contraction  is  greater  in  the  small  arteries  than  in  the  large,  which  moreover 
seem  only  to  develops  a  pure  elasticity,  and  it  establishes  a  second  cause  of  arte¬ 
rial  circulation.  Without  doubt  the  heart  is  the  principal,  since  it  is  that 
which  impresses  the  first  impulse  upon  the  fluid,  and  as  besides,  in  dilating  the 
artery,  it  puts  in  action  its  force  of  elasticity  and  contractility  ;  but,  in  fine,  this 
latter  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  computation.” — Nouv.  Diet,  de  Med.  v.  320. 

Can  this  language  be  the  language  of  truth  ? 

2  D 
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arteries  into 
veins. 


upon’tte^”^  After  liaving  passed  a  ligature  round  the  thigh  of  a  dog,  as  I 
Woodfrmn  described,  that  is,  without  including  the  crural  artery  or 

vein,  apply  a  ligature  separately  upon  the  vein  near  the  groin, 
and  then  make  a  slight  opening  in  this  vessel :  The  blood  will 
immediately  escape,  forming  a  considerable  jet.  Then  press  the 
artery  between  the  fingers,  to  prevent  the  arterial  blood  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  member ;  the  jet  of  venous  blood  will  not  stop  on  this 
account,  it  will  continue  some  instants ;  but  it  will  become  less 
and  less,  and  the  flowing  will  at  last  stop,  though  the  whole 
length  of  the  vein  is  full.  If  the  artery  is  examined  during  the 
production  of  these  phenomena,  it  will  be  seen  to  contract  by 
degrees,  and  will  become  completely  empty.  The  blood  of  the 
vein  then  stops  :  and  at  this  period  of  the  experiment,  if  you  cease 
to  compress  the  artery,  the  blood  injected  by  the  heart  will  enter, 
and  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  the  last  divisions,  will  begin  to 
flow  again  at  the  opening  of  the  vein,  and  by  little  and  little  the 
jet  will  be  established  as  before. 

Now,  compress  the  artery  anew  until  it  has  emptied  itself,  then 
let  the  arterial  blood  enter  it  slowly  :  in  this  case  the  flowing  of 
the  blood  will  take  place,  but  there  will  be  no  jet  until  the  artery 
is  entirely  free.  Analogous  results  will  be  obtained  in  throwing 
an  injection  of  tepid  water  into  the  artery,  in  place  of  letting  the 
blood  into  it ;  the  greater  the  force  is  Avith  which  the  injection  is 
thrown,  the  liquid  will  pass  the  quicker  through  the  vein. 

In  speaking  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,^  I  said  that  they  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  arteries,  and  that  injections  easily  pass  from  the 

and  the  lym-  ^  _ 

phatic  vessels,  one  to  the  Other ;  this  communication  becomes  still  more  evident 
when  some  saline  or  colouring  substance  is  injected  into  the 
veins  of  a  living  animal.  I  have  ascertained  several  times  that 
these  substances  pass  into  the  lymphatics  in  less  than  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  that  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  their  presence  in 
the  lymph  that  is  extracted  from  these  vessels. 

As  long  as  the  veins  that  proceed  from  the  organs  are  free,  the 
blood  that  arrives  in  them  by  the  arteries  traverses  their  paren¬ 
chyma,  and  does  not  accumulate  in  them ;  but  if  the  veins  are 
compressed,  or  cannot  empty  themselves  of  the  blood  that  they 
contain,  the  blood  always  arriving  by  the  arteries,  and  finding  no 
place  in  the  veins,  accumulates  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  distends 


Communica¬ 
tion  between 
the  arteries 


Swelling  of 
some  organs 
by  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of 
blood. 
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the  blood  vessels,  and  augments  more  or  less  its  volume,  particu¬ 
larly  if  its  physical  properties  can  undergo  these  changes.  This 
phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  many  organs ;  but  as  it  is  more 
apparent  in  the  brain,  it  has  been  oftener  remarked  there. 

This  swelling  of  the  brain,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  circulation, 
happens  every  time  that  the  flowing  of  the  blood  is  more  difficult 
in  the  lungs  ;  and  as  that  generally  takes  place  in  the  expiration, 
the  brain  swells  in  this  instant,  so  much  more  in  proportion  as  the 
expii-ation  is  more  complete  and  of  longer  continuation.  The 
swelling  is  more  marked  in  young  animals,  in  which  the  brain  re¬ 
ceives  a  greater  proportion  of  arterial  blood. — (See  influence  of 
inspirations  and  expiratory  muscles  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood.) 

Remarks  on  the  moxtements  of  the  heart. 

A.  The  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle,  the  action  of  which  we  have  studied  separately,  in  rea¬ 
lity  form  only  one  organ,  which  is  the  heart. 

The  auricles  contract  and  dilate  together ;  the  same  thing  takes 
place  with  the  ventricles,  whose  movements  are  simultaneous. 

When  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  spoken  of,  that  of  the  ven¬ 
tricles  is  understood.  Their  contraction  is  called  systole,  their  dila¬ 
tation  diastole. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  generally  rapid  and  sudden : 
and  often  takes  place  twice  for  one  contraction  of  the  ventricles. 

Their  dilatation  is  slower,  because  it  depends  on  the  arrival  of  the 
blood  from  the  venrn  cavae,  or  pulmonales ;  but  if  these  veins  are 
full,  the  blood  hurries  into  the  auricles,  and  distends  them  with  ra¬ 
pidity.  The  effort  of  the  sanguineous  columns,  which  endeavour 
to  introduce  themselves  into  the  auricles,  is  sometimes  so  great, 
that  all  contraction  ceases  in  the  auriculai*  parietes,  and  their  elas¬ 
ticity  only  is  put  in  action.  I  have  often  seen  this  phenomenon 
in  animals,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  the  same  thing  also  takes 
lace  in  man.  Flere,  as  in  many  other  cases,  elasticity  is  advan¬ 
tageously  substituted  for  contractility. 

B.  Every  time  that  the  ventricles  contract,  the  whole  of  the  Motion  of  the 
heart  is  rapidly  carried  forward,  and  the  point  of  this  organ  strikes 

the  left  lateral  side  of  the  chest,  opposite  the  interval  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  true  ribs.^ 
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This  motion  forward  of  the  heart  in  the  systole,  has  given  places 
to  a  long  and  violent  controversy ;  some  pretended  that  the  heart 
became  short  by  contraction;  others  pretended  that  it  was  pro¬ 
longed,  and  that  it  necessarily  must  be  so,  because  without  that 
it  could  not  strike  the  side  of  the  thorax,  since  it  is  distant  from 
it  more  than  an  inch  in  the  diastole.  A  great  number  of  animals 
were  sacrificed  to  no  purpose,  in  order  to  study  the  movement  of 
the  heart ;  at  the  same  instant  to  some  it  was  shortened,  to  others 
it  was  prolonged.  What  could  not  be  explained  by  experiments, 
was  done  by  very  simple  reasoning.  Bassuel  entered  into  the 
dispute,  and  showed,  that  if  the  heart  was  prolonged  in  the  systole, 
the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  kept  down  by  the  fleshy  columns, 
could  not  shut  the  auriculo-ventricular  openings. 

The  partisans  of  the  prolongation  did  not  persist  any  longer ; 
but  it  remained  to  be  shown  how,  in  the  shortening  of  the  ven¬ 
tricles,  the  heart  could  be  carried  forward. 

Senac  showed  that  this  depended  on  three  causes  :  1  st,  the  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  auricles,  which  takes  place  during  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles  ;  2d,  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary 
artery,  by  the  introduction  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricles  ;  3d, 
the  straightening  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  by  the  effect  of  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Number  of  Q,  Xhe  number  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  is  considerable  r 

the  motions  of  ^ 

heart  in  a  jg  generally  greater  in  proportion  as  the  person  is  younger. 


At  birth  it  is  froni,«<~,,..««. 

- - 130 

to 

140  in  a  minute^ 

At  one  year — - - - 

1  ^  0 

to 

130. 

At  two  years 

_ _ 100 

to 

110. 

At  three  years 

-  90 

to 

100. 

At  seven  years 

-  85 

to 

90. 

At  fourteen  years  80 

to 

85. 

At  adult  age  — 

- 75 

to 

80. 

At  first  old  age 

65 

to 

75. 

At  confirmed  old  age..vvw^ 

-  60 

to 

65. 

But  these  numbers  vary  according  to  an  infinity  of  circum-- 
stances,  sex,  temperament,  disposition,  &c. 

The  affections  of  the  mind  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart :  every  one  knows,  that  even 
a  slight  emotion  immediately  modifies  the  contractions,  and  gene- 
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rally  accelerates  them.  In  this  respect  great  changes  take  place 
also  by  diseases. 

D.  Many  researches  have  been  made  to  determine  with  what^^^^® 
force  the  ventricles  contract.  In  order  to  appreciate  that  of  tke 
left  ventricle,  an  experiment  has  been  made,  which  consists  in 
crossing  the  legs,  and  placing  upon  one  knee  the  ham  of  the  other 
leg,  with  a  weight  of  55  pounds  appended  to  the  extremity  of  the 
foot.  This  considerable  weight,  though  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  such  a  long  lever,  is  raised  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  to  straighten  the  accidental  curvature 
of  the  popliteal  artery,  produced  when  the  legs  are  crossed  in  this 
manner. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  force  of  contraction  of  the 
heart  is  very  great ;  but  it  cannot  give  the  exact  value  of  it.  Me¬ 
chanical  physiologists  have  made  great  efforts  to  express  it  in  num¬ 
bers.  Borelli  compares  the  force  which  keeps  up  the  circulation 
to  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  raise  180,000  pounds  ;  Hales 
believes  it  to  be  51  pounds  5  ounces ;  and  Keil  reduces  it  to  from  15 
to  8  ounces.  Where  shall  we  find  the  truth  in  these  contradictions  ? 

It  seems  impossible  to  know  exactly  the  force  developed  by  the 
heart  in  its  contraction  ;  for  it  must  vary  according  to  numerous 
causes,  such  as  age,  the  volume  of  the  organ,  the  size  of  the 
individual,  the  particular  disposition,  the  quantity  of  blood,  the 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  the  action  of  the  organs,  the  state  of 
health  or  of  sickness,  &c. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  of  the  heart  relates  only  to  heSfnotln^ 
its  contraction,  its  dilatation  having  been  considered  as  an  active  «onT^ 
phenomenon ;  and  I  have  myself  professed  that  opinion.  At  the 
present  moment  I  am  not  disposed  to  it :  in  studying  anew  with 
care  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  it  appears  to  me  that  contraction 
compresses  the  fibres  of  that  organ,  that  their  elasticity  is  put  in 
action  under  that  influence,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  ceases,  the 
fibres  resume  their  natural  length  with  a  force  equivalent  to  that 
with  which  they  had  been  compressed :  a  phenomenon  of  that 
kind,  as  we  have  seen,  is  developed  immediately  after  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  a  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres  from  the  galvanic  current. 

To  this  mechanical  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  must  be 
added,  for  the  auricles,  the  effort  of  the  column  of  blood  which 
tends  to  introduce  itself  into  their  cavity,  and  which,  without 
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Experiments 
of  Legallois 
upon  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the 
heart. 


doubt,  is  tlie  most  powerful  cause  of  the  separation  of  their  pa- 
rietes  from  each  other.  For  the  ventricles,  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  contraction  of  the  auricles :  which  pushes,  with  more  or  less 
force,  the  blood  into  their  cavities.  The  contraction  of  the  right 
ventricle,  therefore,  by  the  intervention  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
veins,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle.  The 
contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  contributes  likewise  to  the  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  right  auricle,  by  the  interposed  blood,  which  fills 
the  arteries  and  the  veins.  Finally,  the  contraction  of  each  auricle 
contributes  to  enlarge  the  ventricle  upon  which  it  terminates. 

E.  The  heart  moves  from  the  first  days  of  existence  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  to  the  instant  of  death  in  decrepit  old  age. 

But  why  does  it  move  ?  This  question  has  been  asked  by  ancient 
and  modern  philosophers  and  physiologists.  The  'wherefore  of 
phenomena  is  not  easy  to  be  given  in  physiology ;  almost  always 
what  is  taken  for  such,  is  only,  in  other  terms,  the  expression  of 
the  phenomena  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  easily  we  deceive  our¬ 
selves  in  this  respect :  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  it  is  afforded 
by  the  different  explanations  of  the  motion  of  the  heart. 

The  ancients  said  that  there  was  a  pulsijic  virtue  in  the  heart, 
a  concentrated  fire,  that  gave  motion  to  this  organ.  Descartes 
imagined  that  an  explosion  as  sudden  as  that  of  gunpowder  took 
place  in  the  heart.  The  motion  of  the  heart  was  afterwards  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  animal  spirits.)  to  the  nervous  fluid,  to  the  soul,  to 
lihepreses  of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  archeus  :  Haller  considered 
it  as  an  effect  of  irritability.  Lately,  M.  Legallois  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  by  experiments,  that  the  principle  or  cause  of  the  motion 
of  the  heart  has  its  seat  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

These  experiments  of  M.  Legallois  consist  in  destroying  by  de¬ 
grees  the  spinal  marrow  in  living  animals,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
metallic  rod  into  the  vertebral  canal. 

The  result  is,  that  the  force  with  which  the  left  ventricle  con¬ 
tracts,  diminishes  according  as  the  destruction  of  the  marrow  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  when  it  is  completely  destroyed,  the  heart  has  no  lon¬ 
ger  sufficient  force  to  keep  up  the  circulation,  and  to  press  the 
blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  members. 

M.  Legallois  has  concluded,  from  these  experiments,  which  have 
been  multiplied  and  varied  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  that  the 
cause  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  in  the  spinal  marrow ;  and,  as 
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it  was  remarked  to  him  that  this  organ  contracts  long  after  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  marrow,  and  that  its  motions  even 
continue  regularly  long  after  it  had  been  completely  separated 
from  the  body,  M.  Legallois  replied,  that  these  motions  were  not 
the  real  contraction  of  the  heart,  but  only  an  effect  of  the  irritabi¬ 
lity  of  the  organ. 

In  order  to  have  this  explanation  admitted,  M.  Legallois  should 
have  shown  by  experiments,  in  what  the  imtability  of  muscular 
fibres  differs  from  their  contraction :  this  important  distinction  not 
being  established,  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  concluded  from 
the  interesting  labours  of  M.  Legallois,  except  that  the  spinal 
marrow  has  an  influence  upon  the  contraction  of  the  heart ;  but 
we  cannot  thence  deduce  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of 
the  heart. 

The  organs  that  transmit  the  influence  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  of  the  brain,  to  the  heart,  are  nervous  filaments  proceeding 
from  the  eighth  pair ;  and,  perhaps,  a  great  number  of  threads  of 
the  cervical  ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerves, 

I  have,  at  different  times,  endeavom'ed  to  determine  by  the  ex-  influence  of 
traction  of  the  cervical  ganglions,  and  even  by  the  first  thoracic,  upon^^e'm^ 
what  was  the  action  of  the  ganglions  upon  the  motion  of  the  heart^ 
heart,  but  obtained  nothing  satisfactory ;  the  animals  almost  all 
died  in  consequence  of  the  wound  Inevitable  in  so  laborious  an 
operation.  I  never  remarked  any  direct  influence  produced  upon 
the  heart. 

Remarks  upon  the  circular  motion  of  the  bloody  or  the 

circulation, 

s 

We  now  know  all  the  links  of  the  circular  chain  that  the  san¬ 
guiferous  system  exhibits  :  we  know  how  the  blood  is  carried 
from  the  lungs  towards  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  how 
it  returns  from  these  parts  to  the  lungs.  Let  us  examine  these 
phenomena  in  a  general  manner,  in  order  to  point  out  the  most 
important. 

A.  The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  system  is  very  con- Total  (|uan- 
siderable.  It  has  been  estimated  by  several  authors  at  from  24  ' 

30  pounds.  This  value  cannot  be  at  all  exact,  for  the  quantity  of 
blood  varies  according  to  numerous  causes. 
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Voiumeofthe  Youth  and  infancy  must  have  more  blood  than  advanced  age; 

tion  to  quan-  it  is  more  than  probable  that  full  individuals,  whose  system  is 
tity  of  blood.  ^ 

thoroughly  developed,  and  life  active,  have  more  blood  than  weak 
persons,  whose  body  is  meagre  ;  just  as  those  named  plethoric,  sub¬ 
ject  to  bleedings  from  the  nose  and  hemorrhoids,  ought  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  those  appearances,  to  have  a  more  considerable  dose 
of  blood  than  those  persons  who  do  not  exhibit  the  same  disposi¬ 
tion. 

Experiments  which  I  have  made  upon  animals,  have  yielded 
results  very  similar  to  these  conjectures  respecting  man.  A  dog 
of  the  middle  size  only  furnished,  by  a  rapid  hemorrhage  which 
produced  his  death,  about  a  pound  of  blood,  if  he  was  lean  and 
feeble  ;  if  he  is  vigorous,  and  in  good  condition,  he  may  afford 
more  than  double  this  quantity. 

We  possess  some  data  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  arterial  blood 
to  nervous.  The  latter  contained  in  vessels,  of  which  the  total 
capacity  is  superior  to  that  of  the  arteries,  is  necessarily  moi’e 
abundant,  without  our  being  able  to  say  exactly  how  much  its 
mass  is  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  arterial  blood. 

Volume  of  or.  Phe  voI  ume  of  the  organs  and  of  that  of  the  whole  body  is 

^i^bon  toThatg^^srally  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  which  circulates, 
of  the  blood,  remarkable  by  the  considerable  dimensions  of  their 

bodies,  present  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood ;  as  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain,  by  the  frequent  bleeding  which  they  bear  in  certain  dis¬ 
eases,  and  by  the  examination  of  their  blood-vessels  after  death.  In 
such  persons,  the  aorta  and  its  divisions,  and  the  venous  system, 
are  sometimes  two  or  three  times  more  capacious  than  the  same 
organs  in  a  person  of  the  same  size,  but  of  a  moderate  corpu¬ 
lence.® 

In  living  animals  the  dimensions  of  several  organs  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  at  pleasure.  Take,  for  instance,  the  three  dimensions  of 
the  liver  of  a  dog ;  then,  the  abdomen  being  open,  inject  a  pint  of 
blood  into  his  veins ;  the  spleen  will  be  seen  gradually  to  enlarge, 
and  to  have  acquired,  at  the  end  of  the  injection,  one-third,  or 
one-half  above  its  former  dimensions. 

Relation  of  Make  now  the  opposite  experiment :  after  having  measured  the 

of  the  spleen  of  an  animal,  bleed  it  to  fainting,  and  you 
o  the  blood,  spleen  diminish  sensibly  in  bulk,  in  proportion  as  the 

blood  flows.  Analogous  observations  may  be  made  upon  the 
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liver  ;  but  as  the  tissue  of  this  organ  is  less  extensible  than  that 
of  the  spleen,  the  changes  of  volume  are  less  marked. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain,  that  the  length  of  the  intestinal  canal,  intestines 
and  the  thickness  of  its  parietes,  are  also  in  proportion  to  the  blood  ^ped^n 
which  circulates  in  them.  In  robust,  vigorous,  plethoric  subjects,  je^ts!^ 
in  which  the  abdomen  is  strongly  developed,  the  intestines  have 
very  thick  parietes,  a  large  cavity,  and  a  length  perhaps  exceeding 
39  feet :  in  the  meagre,  whose  belly,  instead  of  projecting,  is 
actually  hollow,  the  parietes  of  the  digestive  canal  are  thin,  the 
cavity  narrow,  and  the  whole  length  sometimes  not  exceeding  16 
feet.  Analogous  observations  might  easily  be  made  upon  the 
skin. 

C.  What  has  been  said  of  the  dimensions  of  the  spleen,  with 
regard  to  the  volume  of  blood,  is  calculated  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  functions  of  that  singular  organ.  According  to 
what  we  have  said,  the  spleen  is  a  true  reservoir  with  elastic  walls, 
which  presses  constantly  upon  the  blood  which  it  contains,  and 
which  tends  to  make  it  pass  into  the  system  of  the  vena  porta. 

The  small  thickness  and  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  that  vein,  the  influence  of 
absence  of  valves  in  its  interior,  must  easily  permit  the  blood, 
pressed  forward  by  the  spleen,  to  enter  it.  The  spleen  must 
expel  the  blood  which  it  contains  so  much  the  more  easily  that 
not  only  is  it  very  elastic,  and  thus  physically  tending  to  contract 
upon  itself ;  but  it  is  besides  endowed  with  a  contractile  force 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  which  is  rendered  manifest  under  the 
influence  of  certain  substances ;  nux  vomica,  for  example. 

The  relation  of  the  mass  of  the  arterial  with  that  of  the  venous 
blood,  is  somewhat  better  known.  This  last,  contained  in  vessels 
larger  than  that  of  the  arteries,  is  necessarily  in  greater  quantity, 
though  w'e  cannot  say  exactly  how  much  greater  its  mass  is  than 
that  of  the  arterial  blood. 

D.  The  circulatory  path  of  the  blood  being  continuous,  and  the  u^pid  ty  of 

capacity  of  the  canal  variable,  the  rapidity  of  this  fluid  must  be  ^ 

variable  also :  for  the  same  quantity  must  pass  through  all  the 

points  in  a  given  time :  observation  confirms  this.  The  rapidity 
is  great  in  the  trunk,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta  ;  it  diminishes  much  in  the  secondary  divisions  ; 
it  diminishes  still  more  at  the  instant  of  the  passage  from  the  ar¬ 
teries  into  the  veins:  it  continues  to  augment  in  proportion  as  the 
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blood  passes  from  the  roots  of  the  veins  into  larger  roots,  and  last¬ 
ly  into  the  large  veins ;  but  the  rapidity  is  never  so  great  in  the 
Different  vense  cavsB  as  in  the  aorta.  In  the  trunks,  and  the  principal  ar- 

modifications  ....  .  ^ ^ 

of  the  motion  terial  divisions,  the  course  of  the  blood  is  not  only  continued  under 

of  the  blood,  _  ^  ^  ^ 

the  influence  of  the  contraction  of  the  arteries,  hut  besides,  it 
flows  in  jerks,  by  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles. 
This  jerking  manifests  itself  in  the  arteries  by  a  simple  dilatation 
in  those  that  are  straight,  and  by  a  dilatation  and  tendency  to 
straighten  in  those  which  are  flexuous. 

Of  uie  pulse.  The  pulse  is  formed  by  the  first  of  these  phenomena,  to  which 
the  second  is  sometimes  joined.  It  is  not  easy  to  study  this,  in  man, 
or  in  the  animals,  except  where  the  arteries  are  laid  close  upon  a 
bone,  because  they  do  not  then  retire  from  under  the  finger  when 
it  is  placed  upon  them,  as  happens  to  arteries  in  soft  parts. 

In  general,  the  pulse  indicates  the  principal  modifications  of  the 
contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  its  quickness,  its  intensity,  its 
weakness,  its  regularity,  its  irregularity.  The  quantity  of  the 
blood  is  also  known  by  the  pulse.  If  it  is  great,  the  artery  is 
round,  thick,  and  resisting.  If  the  blood  is  in  small  quantity, 
the  artery  is  small  and  easily  compressed.  Certain  dispositions  in 
the  arteries  have  an  influence  also  upon  the  pulse,  and  may  ren¬ 
der  it  different  in  the  principal  arteries, 
iuem^rof  tiie  beating  of  the  ai’teries  is  necessarily  felt  in  the  organs  which 

them-teries^  are  next  them,  and  so  much  more  in  proportion  as  the  arteries 
Don  of  organs,  more  voluminous,  and  as  the  organs  give  way  with  less  faci¬ 
lity.  The  jerk  which  they  undergo  is  generally  considered  as  fa¬ 
vourable  to  their  action,  though  no  positive  proof  of  this  exists. 

In  this  respect  none  of  the  organs  ought  to  be  more  affected 
than  the  brain.  The  four  cerebral  arteries  unite  in  circles  at  the 
})ase  of  the  skull,  and  raise  the  brain  at  each  contraction  of  the 
ventricle,  as  it  is  easy  to  be  convinced  of  by  laying  bare  the  brain 
of  an  animal,  or  by  observing  this  organ  in  wounds  of  the  head. 
Probably,  the  numerous  angular  bendings  of  the  internal  carotid 
arteries,  and  of  the  vertebrals  before  their  entrance  into  the  skull, 
are  useful  for  moderating  this  shaking ;  these  bendings  must  also 
necessarily  retard  the  course  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels. 

When  the  arteries  penetrate  in  a  voluminous  state  into  the  pa¬ 
renchyma  of  the  organs,  as  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  8cc.,  the  organ  must 
also  receive  a  jerk  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart.  The  organs 
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It  into  which  the  vessels  enter  after  being  divided  and  subdivided, 

1  can  suffer  nothing  similar, 

E.  From  the  lun^s  to  the  left  auricle  the  blood  is  of  the  same  Nature  of  the 

^  ^  ,  blood  in  the 

nature :  however,  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  (ij^iferent  parts 

^  ^  of  the  circle 

i  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  For  instance,  if  the  lungs  are  so  changed  trough  which 
that  the  air  cannot  penetrate  into  the  lobules,  the  blood  which  tra¬ 
verses  them  will  not  be  changed  from  venous  to  arterial  blood  ;  it 
will  arrive  at  the  heart  without  having  undergone  this  change;  but 
in  its  passage  through  the  left  cavities  it  will  be  intimately  mixed 
with  that  of  the  lungs  opposite.  The  blood  is  necessarily  homo¬ 
geneous  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  last  divisions  of  the  aorta  ; 
but,  being  arrived  at  these  small  divisions,  its  elements  separate  ; 
at  least  there  exists  a  great  number  of  parts,  such  as  the  serous 
membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  tendons,  the  aponeuroses,  the 
fibrous  membranes,  &c.,  into  which  the  red  part  of  the  blood  is  never 
seen  to  penetrate,  and  the  capillaries  of  which  contain  only  serum. 

This  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  takes  place  only  in  Separation  of 
a  state  of  health  ;  when  the  parts  that  I  have  mentioned  become 
diseased,  it  often  happens  that  their  small  vessels  contain  blood, 
possessed  of  all  its  characteristic  properties. 

There  have  been  endeavours  to  explain  this  particular  analysis 
of  the  blood  by  the  small  vessels.  Boerhaave,  who  admitted 
several  sorts  of  globules  of  different  sizes  in  the  blood,  said,  that 
globules  of  a  certain  largeness  could  only  pass  into  vessels  of  an 
appropriate  size  :  we  have  seen,  that  globules,  such  as  they  were 
admitted  by  Boerhaave,  do  not  exist. 

Bichat  believed  that  there  existed  in  the  small  vessels  a  particu¬ 
lar  sensibility,  by  which  they  admitted  only  the  part  of  the  blood 
suitable  to  them.  We  have  already  frequently  contested  ideas  of 
this  kind ;  neither  can  they  be  admitted  here,  for  the  most  irritat¬ 
ing  liquids  introduced  into  the  arteries  pass  immediately  into  the 
veins,  without  any  opposition  to  their  passage  by  the  capillaries. 

F.  One  of  the  most  singular  ideas  to  which  the  warm  imagina- of  gra- 

.  .  .  .  .  ,  °  pos- 

tion  of  Physiologists  has  given  birth,  is  that  living  bodies  are 
subject  to  mechanical  latvSy  and  that  lije  is  in  constant  opijosition 
to  these  laws  :  as  if  such  an  opposition  were  possible,  or  that  one 
phenomenon  could  be  opposed  to  another  phenomenon. 

For  this  reason,  however,  which  plain  common  sense  at  once 
rejects,  the  influence  of  gravity,  and  consequently  that  of  the 
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(llfFerent  positions  of  the  body  upon  circulation,  have  been  but 
little  studied  :  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  influence  exists,  and 
that  it  is  very  powerful.  Medical  and  surgical  empiricism  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  it  in  a  multitude  of  cases  ;  it  is  rendered 
perfectly  evident,  that  the  blood  moves  with  more  difficulty  when 
its  course  is  against  the  direction  of  its  own  gravity  :  whilst  that 
fluid  both  arrives  and  remains  more  easily  in  parts  into  which  it 
has  been  carried  by  its  proper  weight. 

During  sleep,  and  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  blood  is  direc¬ 
ted  towards  the  head  in  a  quantity  more  or  less  considerable.  A 
young  physician,  M.  Bourdon,  has  remarked  of  himself,  that  when 
lying  upon  one  side,  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  most  de¬ 
pendent  parts  of  the  head,  distends  the  pituitary  membrane  of  that 
side,  and  intercepts  the  passage  of  the  air  by  the  corresponding 
nostril ;  and  that  by  turning  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  nose,  pre¬ 
viously  obstructed,  becomes  free,  whilst  that  which  has  become 
the  most  dependent  presents  the  phenomena  just  described. 

Thus  the  powers  which  impel  the  blood,  have  often  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  the  gravity  of  that  fluid  ;  so  that  universal  gravi¬ 
tation  exerts  a  remarkable  influence  upon  circulation.  This  fact 
merits  the  attention  of  physicians,  for  whenever  the  functions  are 
the  least  deranged,  the  effects  of  the  mechanical  laws  become  more 
manifestly  perceived. 

Elements  of  G.  The  elements  of  the  blood  separate  in  traversing;  the  small 

the  blood  that  ^  ^  » 

escape  from  yessels  ;  sometimes  the  serum  escapes,  and  spreads  upon  the  sur- 

the  small  ves-  ^  I  ’  i  j- 

face  of  a  membrane  sometimes  the  fatty  matter  is  deposited  in 
cells  ;  here  the  mucus,  there  the  fibrin ;  elsewhere  are  the  foreign 
substances;  which  were  accidentally  mixed  with  the  arterial  blood. 
In  losing  these  different  elements,  the  blood  assumes  the  qualities 
of  venous  blood.  At  the  same  time  that  the  arterial  blood  supplies 
these  losses,  the  small  veins  absorb  the  substances  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  In  the  intestinal  canal,  for  example,  they  absorb 
the  drinks  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lymphatic  trunks  pour  the 
lymph  and  the  chyle  into  the  venous  system  ;  it  is  certain,  then, 
that  the  venous  blood  cannot  be  homogeneous,  and  that  its  com¬ 
position  must  be  variable  in  the  different  veins  ;  but  having  reached 
the  heart,  by  the  motions  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  fleshy  columns,  the  elements  all  mix  together,  and 
when  they  are  completely  mixed,  they  pass  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 
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FI.  It  is  a  general  law  of  the  economy,  that  no  organ  continues 
to  act  without  receiving  arterial  blood  ;  from  this  it  results,  that  all 
the  other  functions  are  dependent  on  the  circulation ;  but  the  cir¬ 
culation,  in  its  turn,  cannot  continue  without  the  respiration  by 
which  the  arterial  blood  is  formed,  and  without  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  of  blood,  and  upon  its  distribution  in  the  organs. 

Indeed,  under  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  the  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  consequently  the  general  quickness  of  the  course  of  the 
blood,  are  quickened  or  retarded.  Thus,  when  the  organs  act  influence  of 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  we  learn  from  observation,  that  they  system  upon 

^  .  *^1116  motions 

receive  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  without  the  motion  of  the 
general  circulation  being  accelerated  on  that  account ;  and  if  their 
action  predominates,  the  arteries  which  are  directed  there  increase 
considerably.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  diminishes  or  ceases 
entirely,  the  arteries  become  smaller,  and  permit  only  a  small 
quantity  to  reach  the  organ.  These  phenomena  are  manifest  in 
the  muscles :  the  circulation  becomes  more  rapid  in  them  when 
they  contract;  if  they  are  often  contracted,  the  volume  of  their 
arteries  increases  ;  if  they  are  paralysed,  the  arteries  become  very 
small,  and  the  pulse  is  scarcely  felt. 

The  circulation,  then,  may  be  influenced  by  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  in  three  ways  i  1st,  by  modifying  the  motions  of  the  heart ; 

2d,  by  modifying  the  capillaiies  of  the  organs,  so  as  to  accelerate 
the  flowing  of  the  blood  in  them  ;  3d,  by  producing  the  same 
effects  in  the  lungs,  that  is,  by  rendering  the  course  of  the  blood 
more  or  less  easy  through  this  organ. 

The  acceleration  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  becomes  sensible  instinctive 
to  us  by  the  manner  in  which  the  point  of  this  organ  strikes  the  give  notice 
walls  of  the  chest.  The  difficulty  of  the  capillary  circulation  is  fications  of 

.  the  circula. 

discovered  by  a  feeling  of  numbness,  and  a  particular  prickling  ;  ^ion. 
and  when  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  difficult,  we  are  informed 
of  it  by  an  oppression  or  sense  of  suffocation,  more  or  less  strong. 

Probably  the  distribution  of  the  filaments  of  the  gi'eat  sympa¬ 
thetic  on  the  sides  of  the  arteries  has  some  important  use ;  but 
this  use  is  entirely  unknown  ;  we  have  received  no  light  on  the 
point  by  any  experiment. 

The  composition  of  the  blood  must  exercise  a  great  influence 
upon  the  mode  of  action  of  the  organs,  but  we  have  still  but  very 
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Influence  of  imneifect  notions  respecting  the  chemical  variations  which  that 

the  composi-  1  i  o 

bkSdu^xfn  lii^dergo.  If  we  rely  on  some  authors  upon  the 

the  organs; blood,  that  fluid  is  constantly  the  same.  It  is  probable  that  the 
progress  of  animal  analysis  will  in  a  short  time  relieve  us  from 
these  inaccurate  notions ;  at  least  some  circumstances  seem  to 
announce  such  a  change. 

Experiments  Introduce  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  some  drops  of  water 
position  of  ^  which  has  stood  over  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  An 
a.From  putrid  hour  after  this  intrpduction  the  animal  will  look  downcast,  and 
assume  the  recumbent  posture  :  he  will  be  attacked  with  ardent 
fever,  will  vomit  up  black  and  fetid  matters  ;  his  alvine  evacua¬ 
tions  will  be  of  the  same  nature ;  his  blood  will  have  lost  the 
power  of  coagulating,  and  will  be  extravasated  into  the  different 
tissues  :  in  short,  death  supervenes  in  a  short  time. 

These  phenomena,  which  have  a  very  great  analogy  with 
certain  diseases  of  mankind,  such  as  the  black  vomit  of  warm 
countries,  the  yellow  fever,  &c.  appear  to  have  for  their  common 
origin  an  alteration  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  :  I 
believe  even  that  I  have  remarked,  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
globules  diminish  in  proportion  as  these  accidents  are  developed, 
which  corresponds  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
walls  of  the  little  vessels,  and  the  different  hemorrhages  thence 
resulting.  {Journ,  Phys,  i.  and  ii.) 

Experiment  There  is  a  iiiode  of  alteration  which  we  can  easily  appreciate ; 

upon  the  com-  J  i  r  » 

FheWood^  the  respective  proportions  of  the  serum  and  crassamentum.  I 
du^diiJiinuI  wished  to  see  in  animals  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  gradual 
tjonofciot.  (lijjjinution  of  the  sound  and  insoluble  portion  of  the  blood.  For 
this  purpose  I  chose  a  dog  in  good  condition,  and  had  him  bled 
to  eight  ounces ;  the  blood,  examined  the  following  morning,  ex¬ 
hibited  but  little  serum,  only  about  an  eighth.  I  replaced  the 
blood  drawn,  by  an  injection  of  a  half  pound  of  water  at  100°  F. 
into  the  jugular  vein  ;  the  animal  presented  no  particular  symp¬ 
tom.  On  the  morning  I  repeated  the  bleeding  and  the  injection  : 
the  blood  offered  a  one-fourth  of  serum,  and  three-fourths  of  clot. 
Two  days  afterwards  I  made  again  both  the  same  detraction  of 
blood,  and  the  same  introduction  of  water,  and  continued  in  the 
same  manner  for  two  days,  in  one  case  to  the  tenth  day  :  then  the 
blood  of  the  animal  exhibited,  scarcely  afforded  or4e -fourth  part  of 
clot  to  three  of  serum  ;  but  the  animal  also  was  become  feeble, 
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moved  himself  with  pain,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  his  instinct,  his 
caressing  habits  ;  his  cerebral  faculties  were  diminished,  and  seem¬ 
ed  stupified  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  no  longer  the  same  animal. 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  a  certain  composition  of  the  blood 
is  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  to  a  due  exercise  of  the 
different  functions. 

These  are  the  different  remarks  which  I  had  made  upon  this 
subject,  and  which  induced  me  to  make  the  experiment  upon  the 
hydrophobic  patient  at  the  point  of  death  :  the  introduction  of 
about  a  pint  of  water  at  100*^  F,  quieted,  as  by  enchantment,  the 
state  of  rage  and  fury  with  which  he  had  been  agitated. —  See 
Journ,  Phys.  ii.  382.  of  the  infuence  of  the  inspiratory  and  ex¬ 
piratory  muscles  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood. 

.  The  heart,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  is  the  principal  agent  of 
circulation  :  in  the  majority  of  cases,  its  moving  power  is  the  only 
one  which  determines  the  progress  of  the  blood  ;  but  there  exist 
other  powers  which  often  intervene  with  energy,  and  which  exer¬ 
cise  a  great  influence  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  even 
sometimes  entirely  suspend  it.  These  powers  are  the  same  as 
those  which  draw  the  air  into  the  chest,  and  expel  it  alternately.^ 

In  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  influence  of 

•  "f*  111  1  « the  motions  of 

superior,  and  01  the  vena  cava  interior,  and  by  degrees  that  of  respiration 
the  other  veins,  is  drawn  towards  the  heart.  The  mechanism  ofiaSi. 
this  aspiration  is  similar  to  that  which  draws  air  into  the  lungs  :  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  an  inspiration  of  venous  blood ;  on  the  contrary, 
during  expiration,  all  the  pectoral  organs  being  compressed,  the 
venous  blood  is  repulsed,  it  flows  back  in  the  veins  as  far  as  the 
organs  themselves,  and  the  arterial  blood  arrives  at  its  destination 
with  greater  readiness,  because  to  the  pressure  of  the  left  ventricle, 
is  added  that  of  the  expiratory  muscles. 

These  various  phenomena  are  little  marked  in  calm  respiration, 
but  they  become  very  manifest  in  forced  respiration,  or  in  the 
great  muscular  efforts,  which  are  often  accompanied  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  contraction  of  the  respiratory  powers,  and  of  the  constriction 
of  the  glottis. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  results  from  the  labour  of  Haller,  * 

Lamure,j'  and  Lorry  they  afford  the  means  of  explaining  seve- 


*  El.  Phys.  ii. 


f  Acad,  Scien,  1719. 
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Experiments 
on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  respi- 
Kition  upon 
circulation. 


ral  phenomena  which  have  much  embarrassed  physiologists.  I 
must  enter  into  some  more  details,  in  consequence  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject.  I  extract  them  from  a  memoir  in  my  jour¬ 
nal. 

If  we  observe  for  some  time  the  external  jugular  vein  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  meagre  neck,  or,  still  better,  if  we  examine  the 
same  vein  in  a  dog,  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  the  blood  is  moved 
in  its  cavity  under  different  influences.  In  general,  when  the 
breast  is  dilated  for  inspiration,  the  vein  is  rapidly  emptied,  be¬ 
comes  flat,  and  its  walls  are  even  sometimes  exactly  applied  to 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  vein  swells,  and  fills  with  blood, 
when  the  chest  is  contracted.  These  effects  are  so  much  more 
marked,  that  the  respiratory  movements  are  more  extended.  Those 
which  depend  upon  expiration  are  much  more  obvious  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  makes  efforts.* 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  as  delivered  by  Haller 
and  Lorry,  is  very  simple,  and  at  first  sight  satisfactory.  When 
the  chest  becomes  dilated,  it  attracts  the  blood  of  the  venae  cavae, 
and  by  little  and  little,  that  of  the  veins  which  terminate  upon  it. 
The  mechanism  of  this  aspiration  is  nearly  like  that  by  which  the 
air  is  drawn  into  the  trachea.  When  the  chest  is  contracted,  on 
the  contrary,  the  blood  is  pushed  back  into  the  venae  cavae  by  the 
pressure  which  supports  all  the  pectoral  organs,  vessels,  heart, 
lungs,  and  all,  on  the  part  of  the  expiratory  powers,  and  thus  gra¬ 
dually  arrives  at  the  veins,  which  then  terminate.  Hence  the 
alternate  fulness  and  vacuity  exhibited  by  the  jugular  veins. 


*  The  respiratory  motions  are  not  the  only  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
the  jugular  veins.  With  a  little  attention  we  find,  that  the  contractions  of  the  right 
auricle  have  a  sensible  influence  upon  it,  which  produces  a  kind  of  irregular  palpi¬ 
tation  in  the  vessels. 

When  the  auricle  contracts,  the  blood  is  repelled  towards  the  head  ;  by  its  dilata¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  is  drawn  towards  the  heart.  When  chance  pro¬ 
duces  a  coincidence  of  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  and  auricle,  or  of  the  contractions  of 
these  parts,  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  jugulars  is  regular  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
vessel  empties  or  fills  itself  abruptly.  But  as  the  movements  of  the  auricle  are 
much  more  frequent  than  those  of  the  thorax,  there  happens  frequently  a  defect  of 
coincidence  between  them,  and  from  that  time  the  pulsation  of  the  jugulars  becomet 
very  irregular,  a  phenomenon  remarkably  apparent  in  the  sick,  and  which  Haller 
has  named  the  venous  pulse. 
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To  demonstrate  that  this  phenomenon  is  exactly  in  Proportion 
^vith  a  similar  one  which  takes  place  in  the  vense  cavse,  I  intro- 
duced  a  sound  into  the  jugular  vein,  and  made  it  penetrate  as  far 
as  the  venae  cavae,  or  perhaps  to  the  right  auricle.  The  blood  is 
then  seen  to  flow  by  the  sound,  only  in  the  moment  of  expiration. 
In  inspiration,  on  the  contrary,  the  air  is  drawn  forcibly  towards 
the  heart,  and  gives  place  to  some  peculiar  accidents,  of  which  we 
shall  afterwards  have  to  speak.  Results  entirely  analogous  are 
obtained,  if  we  introduce  the  sound  into  the  crural  vein,  directing 
it  towards  the  abdomen. 

Thus  no  doubt  remains  respecting  the  modification  induced  by 
respiration  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  large  trunks. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  easy  to  perceive,  by  opening  the  artery  of 
a  limb,  for  example,  that  expiration  sensibly  accelerates  the  motion 
of  the  arterial  blood,  particularly  in  great  expirations  or  efforts  ; 
and  as  we  cannot  produce  at  pleasure  great  expirations  or  efforts 
in  the  animals  subjected  to  experiment,  we  may,  according  to  the 
pi’actice  of  Lamure,  compress  with  the  hands,  the  sides  of  the 
thorax,  and  thus  behold  the  jet  of  arterial  blood  to  increase  or 
diminish,  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  exerted. 

Since  respiration  produces  this  effect  upon  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries,  it  becomes  probable  that  it  may  also  influence 
the  progress  of  venous  blood,  not  by  the  intervention  of  veins,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  but  by  means  of  the  arteries.  A  conjecture  of 
this  description  requires  to  be  submitted  to  experiment. 

I  threw  a  ligature,  therefore,  around  one  of  the  jugular  veins  of 
a  dog ;  the  vessel  emptied  itself  below  the  ligature,  and  swelled 
up  a  good  way  above  it,  as  is  constantly  the  case.  I  slightly  punc¬ 
tured  with  a  lancet  the  distended  portion,  so  as  to  make  a  very 
small  opening  ;  and  obtained  in  this  way  a  jet  of  blood,  which  was 
not  sensibly  affected  by  the  ordinary  movements  of  respiration  ; 
but  which  was  tripled  and  quadrupled  in  size,  if  the  animal  made 
an  effort  somewhat  more  vehement  than  usual. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  effect  of  respiration  is  not  transmit¬ 
ted  by  the  arteries  to  the  open  vein,  but  rather  by  the  veins  which 
still  remained  free  ;  and  which  had  transported  the  blood  repulsed 
from  the  venae  cavae  towards  the  tied  vein,  by  means  of  anasto« 
inoses  :  it  was  easy  to  remove  that  difficulty. 

2  R 
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piration  on  .  .  .  .  . 

circulation,  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium  :  in  that 
animal,  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  only  a  vestige,  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  head  and  neck  is  effected  almost  entirely  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  jugular  veins,  which  are,  in  fact,  very  large  in  proportion* 
By  tying  these  two  veins  at  once,  I  was  very  sure  to  stop,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  reflux  in  question  :  but  very  far  from  that  double 
ligature  diminishing  the  phenomenon  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the 
jet  became,  more  closely,  in  proportion  to  the  movements  of  respi¬ 
ration  ;  for  it  was  evidently  modified  even  by  the  ordinary  respi¬ 
ration  :  which,  as  has  been  seen,  had  no  place  in  the  case  of  a 
single  ligature.  To  render  the  thing  more  evident,  I  saw  that  I  might 
besides  operate  upon  the  crural  vein,  that  vein  and  all  its  branches  be¬ 
ing  furnished  with  valves,  which  were  opposed  to  all  reflux ;  if  the 
phenomenon  of  increased  jet  appeared  during  expiration,  we  might 
be  very  sure  that  the  impulse  had  come  from  the  side  of  the  ar¬ 
teries. 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  I  have  observed  in  several  experiments. 
The  crural  vein  being  tied  and  punctured  under  the  ligature,  the 
jet  which  was  formed  sensibly  increased  during  great  expirations, 
on  the  efforts  and  mechanical  compressure  of  the  chest  with  the 
hands. 

These  experiments,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  point  necessarily 
to  a  notable  change  in  the  explanation  of  the  inflation  of  veins 
during  expiration.  According  to  Haller,  Lamure,  and  Lorry, 
this  inflation  originates  from  the  simple  reflux  of  the  blood  of 
the  vena  cava  into  the  branches  which  mediately  or  immediately 
open  into  it :  but  it  is  clear  that  to  this  must  be  added  the  arrival, 
in  the  vein,  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arteries. 

I'he  same  modification  must  be  introduced  into  the  explanation 
of  the  motions  of  the  brain,  connected  with  respiration.  The  in¬ 
tumescence  of  that  organ,  in  the  moment  of  expiration,  must  no 
longer  be  attributed  to  the  sole  reflux  of  blood  in  the  veins  ;  nor 
its  subsidence,  in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  to  the  mere  aspira¬ 
tion  of  the  same  fluid  towards  the  breast.  As  an  important  ele¬ 
ment,  account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  influence  of  respiration 
upon  the  progress  of  arterial  blood,  and  upon  that  of  the  venous 
blood,  by  the  interposed  arteries. 

The  phenomenon,  I  conceive,  must  be  comprehended  in  the 
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following  manner  :  in  the  moment  of  a  strong  expiration  or  effort,  Effects  of  res. 
all  the  organs,  pectoral  and  abdominal,  are  compressed,  the  arte- circulation, 
rial  blood  is  driven  more  peculiarly  into  tbe  branches  of  the 
ascending  aorta.*  This  blood  then  comes  to  the  head  in  greater 
abundance,  and  tends  to  pass  more  readily  into  the  veins  which 
lead  it  back  to  the  heart,  which  would  soon  take  place  if  the  veins 
were  free.  But  far  from  this,  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  pec¬ 
toral  organs,  has  also  caused  the  venous  blood  to  flow  backwards 
in  the  vessels  which  contained  it,  althougli  this  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  does  not  extend  very  far. 

Notwithstanding,  the  blood  which  flows  back  in  the  veins  soon 
meets  with  the  blood  wliich  is  coming  from  the  arteries ;  tbe  ves¬ 
sel  is  distended,  and  the  course  of  the  fluid  in  the  veins  is,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  suspended ;  hence  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  brain  must  also 
become  swollen  out  and  distended. 

But  what  takes  place  in  the  brain  must  also  take  place  in  other 
organs,  modified  according  to  the  disposition  of  their  vascular 
system  :  the  whole  spinal  marrow  expands,  the  spleens  become 
lengthened,  the  face  red  and  tumid  in  crying,  prolonged  running, 
muscular  efforts,  violent  passions  :  the  veins  of  the  limbs  become 
turgid  under  the  same  circumstances  :  and  if  you  require  a  person 
you  are  bleeding  to  blow  strongly,  the  jet  of  blood  from  the  vein 
is  sensibly  increased.  A  person  affected  with  a  boil  on  any  mem¬ 
ber,  or  even  with  a  common  whitlow,  suffers  an  acute  pain  in  the 
diseased  part,  if  he  attempts  to  raise  a  burden,  run,  cry,  &c. 

All  these  phenomena,  and  many  others  similar,  depend  evidently 
on  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  tbe  organs,  from  expiration  which 
propels  thither  the  arterial  blood,  and  opposes  itself  to  the  exit  of 
the  venous  blood. 

It  results  from  these  experiments,  that  one  of  the  consequences 
of  gi’eat  expirations  and  violent  efforts,  is  the  suspension  of  circu¬ 
lation,  more  or  less  prolonged :  a  suspension  so  much  the  more 
complete,  as  the  expiration,  or  effort,  is  the  more  violent.  Hence 
probably  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  great  efforts  above  a  few 


*  The  abdominal  aorta  is  also  compressed,  and  admits  the  blood  with  a  diffi¬ 
culty  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  pressure  which  it  suffers,  as  Lorry,  in  the  me¬ 
moir  cited,  has  well  described. 
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seconds,  and  the  necessity  of  the  great  inspirations  which  im¬ 
mediately  follow  them. 

Several  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  circulation  appear  to  be 
connected  with  this  momentary  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tissues  :  the  nasal,  or  other  hemorrhagies,  which  sometimes 
follow  a  violent  effort ;  the  excessive  perspiration  of  fencers  during 
their  exercises  ;  the  headachs  which,  in  some  individuals,  instan¬ 
taneously  succeed  to  the  act  of  expelling  the  feces  ;  the  almost 
constant  erection  observed  in  those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging, 
&c. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  evident  the  effects  of 
expiration,  that  the  glottis  be  entirely  shut,  as  several  authors  have 
thought  ;  for  considerable  efforts  often  take  place  at  the  same 
time,  with  cries,  composed  of  grave  sounds,  which  allow  of  an  easy 
exit  to  the  expired  air. 

An  obvious  proof  of  this  occurs  in  veterinary  practice,  where  a 
metallic  canula,  of  a  pretty  large  calibre,  is  introduced  between 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilage  of  broken-winded  horses,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  respiration  more  easy.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  passage  is  always  free  for  the  entry  and  exit  of  air  from 
the  lungs,  these  animals  continue,  as  usual,  their  excessive  labour. 
Another  proof  many  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  in  which  the 
sides  of  the  thorax  are  compressed  with  the  hands,  and  the  course 
of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  by  that  means  accelerated.  In 
that  process  nothing  seems  to  indicate  that  the  glottis  is  shut  at 
the  instant  in  which  the  thorax  is  compressed.  I  have,  moreover, 
ascertained  the  same  fact  by  the  following  experiment. 

I  made  an  opening  of  more  than  one  inch  in  length,  and  four  to 
five  lines  in  breadth,  in  the  trachea  of  a  dog.  I  then  tied  one  of 
his  jugular  veins  ;  and  I  made,  above  the  ligature,  a  small  opening, 
by  which  a  large  continued  jet  of  venous  blood  was  immediately 
established.  This  jet  was  evidently  augmented  every  time  that 
the  animal  made  efforts,  or  that  I  compressed  the  thorax.* 


*  My  associate,  de  Kergaradec,  has  made  upon  himself  the  following  experiments. 
They  agree  perfectly  with  the  facts  which  I  have  related. 

“  A.  I  tied  together  5  weights  of  20  kilogrammes  each,  in  all  2208  pounds 
avoirdupois  English,  by  means  of  a  cord,  and  I  raised  them  from  the  earth,  respi- 
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I  must  suffffest,  in  concludiner  this  article,  that  the  various  phe-Effecte  of  res- 
nomena  described  are  so  much  the  more  apparent,  as  the  quan- circulation, 
tity  of  blood  is  more  considerable.  If  you  seek  to  study  them 
upon  an  animal  which  has  naturally  but  little  blood,  or  which  has 
lost  by  accident  a  large  quantity  of  this,  you  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  observe  them,  and  may  even  call  their  reality  in  question,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  several  respectable  authors.  But  inject,  in 
a  suitable  proportion,  water  into  the  circulating  system,  and  you 
will  immediately  observe  the  phenomena  become  evident.  This 
fact,  which  I  have  several  times  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  my 
lectures,  is  important  to  be  known  in  respect  of  the  phenomena  I  have 
mentioned  :  it  affords,  besides,  a  new  proof  of  the  care  with  which 
it  is  necessary  to  note  all  the  physical  circumstances  whenever  we 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  an  animal  function. 


ring  and  without  respiring.  In  both  cases,  I  required  to  assist  myself  by  pressing  my 
bended  elbow  against  my  knees.  It  is  the  maximum  force  which  I  could  employ, 
without  imprudence. 

“  B.  In  a  balance,  the  scales  of  which  are  supported  by  iron  chains,  I  succes¬ 
sively  placed,  and  raised  from  the  ground,  by  pulling  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
beam,  a  weight  of  156  pounds,  14  ounces,  2  drams  English  avoirdupois,  whilst 
I  suspended  my  respiration  ;  when  I  respired,  I  could  not  raise  more  then  156 
pounds,  6  ounces,  2  drams,  or  8  ounces  less  than  the  former. 

“  C.  I  placed  between  my  arms  and  my  chest  5  metallic  plates,  weighing  to¬ 
gether  about  69  pounds,  12  ounces,  English  avoirdupois.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
I  could  raise  them  from  the  ground  while  breathing.  I  experienced,  perhaps,  a 
little  less  difficulty  when  I  retained  my  breath,  but  the  difference  was  nevertheless 
but  small. 

“  D.  Planting  my  feet  firmly  against  a  solidly  fixed  body,  I  pushed  with  force 
a  very  heavy  article  of  furniture,  which  a  person,  whose  feet  were  equally  sup¬ 
ported,  pushed  back  against  me.  I  respired,  and  yet  I  was  able  to  overcome  a 
very  considerable  resistance. 

“  E.  I  laid  hold,  with  my  hands,  of  a  body  fixed  at  such  a  height  as  I  could 
scarcely  reach  without  raising  myself  on  my  toes.  I  then  raised  myself  from  the 
earth,  bending  the  arms  upon  the  fore-arm,  till  it  was  necessary  to  interrupt  my 
respiration.  I  obtained  the  same  result,  whether  I  called  in  the  aid  of  my  knees 
to  scramble  up  against  the  plane  near  which  I  exercised,  or  raised  myself  directly, 
without  other  means  than  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 

“  F.  I  have  ascertained,  that  without  having  recourse  to  the  shutting  of  the 
glottis,  it  is  possible,  in  leaping,  to  arrive  at  a  great  perpendicular  height,  or  to 
clear  horizontally  a  very  considerabl  space.” — See  Biblioth,  Med.  Dec.  1820, 
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Of  tranfusion  of  bloody  and  the  infusion  of  medicines. 

Such  is  the  opposition  that  men  of  genius  meet  with  sometimes 
from  their  contemporaries,  that  Harvey  was  thirty  years  before  he 
could  get  his  discovery  admitted,  though  the  most  evident  proofs  of 
it  were  every  where  perceptible  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  circulation  was 
acknowledged,  peoples’  minds  were  seized  with  a  species  of  delirium: 
it  was  thought  that  the  means  of  curing  all  diseases  was  found,  and 
even  of  rendering  man  immortal.  The  cause  of  all  our  evils  was 
attributed  to  the  blood  ;  in  order  to  cure  them,  nothing  more  was 
necessary  but  to  remove  the  bad  blood,  and  to  replace  it  by  pure 
blood,  drawn  from  a  sound  animal. 

The  first  attempts  were  made  upon  animals,  and  they  had  com¬ 
plete  success.  A  dog  having  lost  a  great  part  of  its  blood,  re¬ 
ceived,  by  transfusion,  that  of  a  sheep,  and  it  became  well.  Ano¬ 
ther  dog,  old  and  deaf,  regained,  by  this  means,  the  use  of  hear¬ 
ing,  and  seemed  to  recover  its  youth.  A  horse  of  twenty-six 
years  having  received  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  four  lambs,  he  re¬ 
covered  his  strength. 

Transfusion  was  soon  attempted  upon  man.  Denys  and 
Emerez,  the  one  a  physician,  the  other  a  surgeon  of  Paris,  were 
the  first  who  ventured  to  try  it.  They  introduced  into  the  veins 
of  a  young  man,  an  idiot,  the  blood  of  a  calf,  in  gi*eater  quantity 
than  that  which  had  been  drawn  from  him,  and  he  appeared  to  re¬ 
cover  his  reason.  A  leprous  person,  and  a  quartan  ague,  were 
also  cured  by  this  means ;  and  several  other  transfusions  were 
made  upon  healthy  persons  without  any  disagreeable  result. 

However,  some  sad  events  happened  to  calm  the  general  en¬ 
thusiasm  caused  by  these  repeated  successes.  The  young  idiot 
we  mentioned  fell  into  a  state  of  madness  a  short  time  after  the 
experiment.  He  was  submitted  a  second  time  to  the  transfusion, 
and  he  was  immediately  seized  with  a  Hematuria,  and  died  in  a 
state  of  sleepiness  and  torpor.  A  young  prince  of  the  blood  royal 
was  also  the  victim  of  it.  The  parliament  of  Paris  prohibited 
transfusion.  A  short  time  after,  G.  Riva,  having,  in  Italy,  per¬ 
formed  transfusion  upon  two  individuals,  wlio  died  of  it,  the  Pope 
prohibited  it  also. 
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From  this  period,  transfusion  has  been  regarded  as  useless  and 
even  dangerous  ;  however,  as  it  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  it  would  he  interesting  that  some  able  person  should 
make  it  tiie  object  of  a  series  of  experiments.  I  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  a  considerable  number,  and  I  have  not  found 
that  the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  one  animal  into  the  veins  of 
another  had  any  serious  inconvenience,  even  when,  by  this  means, 
the  blood  is  much  augmented. 

But  in  order  that  transfusions  be  performed  without  in  con- conditions 

•  •  •  1  1  1  1  1  •  T  1  1  necessary  to 

venience,  it  is  necessary  that  the  blood  pass  immediately  irom  the  the  success  of 

,  »  ,  .  -  ,  .  .  .  ,  transfusion. 

vessel  or  the  emittenty  to  that  of  the  recipient  animal.  If  the 
blood  is  received  in  a  vessel  or  in  a  syringe,  and  then  injected,  it  is 
more  or  less  coagulated,  and  becomes,  from  thenceforth,  a  cause 
of  death  to  the  animal  upon  which  the  transfusion  is  made,  because 
it  fills  up  the  pulmonary  arteries.  All  the  experiments  in  which 
a  scrupulous  notice  has  not  been  taken  of  this  circumstance,  are 
of  no  value.  I  have  seen  transfusion  fail,  and  occasion  death,  be¬ 
cause  the  blood  had  to  traverse  a  small  tube  of  two  inches  in 
length,  in  which  it  became  coagulated,  in  place  of  passing  into  the 
new  circulation  by  which  it  should  be  received. 

A  short  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  attempts  infusion  of 

^  medicines. 

were  made  to  carry  medicines  directly  into  the  veins  ;  advantages 
arose  from  it  in  certain  cases,  and  disadvantages  in  others  :  this 
means  of  cure  soon  fell  into  disuse  ;  but  it  has  been,  and  is  still  em¬ 
ployed,  with  success,  in  experiments  upon  animals.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  artifice  for  determining  immediately  the  action  of  a  medicine,  or 
of  a  poison.  It  is  upon  this  plan  that  medicines  are  administered 
to  large  animals  at  the  veterinary  school  of  Copenhagen  ;  there  is 
found  in  it  the  advantage  of  a  very  rapid  action,  and  a  great  eco¬ 
nomy  in  the  quantity  of  medicines  employed. 

An  American  physician  has  given  the  learned  world  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  laudable  devotion  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  He  in¬ 
jected  into  his  own  veins  a  certain  quantity  of  a  purgative  oil :  but 
happily,  chance  put  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  introducing  the 
liquid,  else  he  had  infallibly  become  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for 
science.*  The  quantity  of  oil  introduced,  by  this  author’s  ac- 


*  We  have  said  that  viscid  liquids,  as  oil,  cannot  pass  the  pulmonary  capillaries  ; 
that  they  stop  tlie  circulation,  and  produce  immediate  death.— ■.S'e’e  Journ.  Fhys.  i. 
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count,  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  two  drachms.  During' 
the  first  moments  of  the  injection  Mr.  Halls  experienced  nothing 
particular. 

“  The  first  extraordinary  sensation  which  I  experienced,’'  said 
he,  “  was  a  peculiar  feeling,  a  taste  of  oil  in  the  mouth.  A  little 
after  1 2  o’clock,  whilst  I  was  washing  off  the  blood  from  my  arms  and 
hands,  and  was  speaking  in  very  good  humour,  I  felt  a  little  nausea, 
with  eructations  and  agitation  of  the  intestines,  then  a  sensation, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe,  seemed  to  mount  rapid¬ 
ly  up  to  my  head  ;  at  the  same  instant  I  felt  a  slight  rigidity  of' 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  lower  jaw,  which  interrupted  my  con¬ 
versation  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
alarm,  and  a  slight  syncope  :  I  sat  down,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  seconds  I  found  myself  somewhat  recovered.  At  a  quarter 
after  12,  I  still  felt  the  taste  of  oil,  with  a  little  dryness  in  the 
mouth :  I  walked  out  into  the  fresh  air,  which  did  me  good  ;  after 
having  rested  some  minutes,  my  pulse  beat  75  in  the  minute. 
At  35  minutes  past  12,  the  disorder  of  the  bowels  continued  to 
increase  ;  slight  pains,  as  if  I  had  taken  a  purgative,  strong  nausea, 
stupor ;  my  arm  felt  stiff,  which  I  attributed  to  the  bandage. 
At  45  minutes  after  12,  the  derangement  of  the  bowels  still 
greater,  nausea  very  urgent,  still  more  of  the  oily  taste,  mouth 
less  dry  ;  five  minutes  afterwards,  desire  to  go  to  the  water-closet, 
but  without  effect,  slight  headach.  x\t  20  minutes  past  1,  the 
pain  of  the  bowels  was  increased,  and  was  now  aggravated  by 
pressure.  Call  for  water-closet  urgent,  like  that  produced  by  a 
purge ;  the  nausea  continued.  At  2  o’clock  better,  rather  more 
nausea ;  constant  but  ineffectual  calls  to  the  water-closet ;  they 
were  even  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
This  symptom  was  late  in  disappearing.” 

Mr.  Halls  remained  sick  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  was  long 
in  recovering  his  strength  and  health. 

The  injection  of  medicines  into  the  veins  may  be  regarded  at 

present  as  the  only  efficacious  resource  for  some  extreme  cases,  in 

which  the  ordinary  succours  of  medicine  are  insufficient. 
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Introduction  of  air  into  the  veins. 

I  cannot  comprehend  by  what  inadvertency  Bichat  repeats,  in  Air  in  the 
!  twenty  places  of  his  works,  that  a  bubble  of  air,  entering  acci- 
I  dentally  into  the  veins,  suddenly  produces  death.  Nothing  is 
;  more  inaccurate  than  that  assertion  ;  a  person  may  easily  satis¬ 
fy  himself  of  this,  by  throwing  air  into  a  vein  by  a  syringe.  I  an- 
!  nounced  that  fact  in  the  year  1809,  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  first 
class  of  the  institute  ;  and  since  that  period  Nysten  has  published 
a  separate  work  on  the  subject.  He  has  not  only  injected  at¬ 
mospheric  air  into  the  venous  system,  but  even  most  of  the  gases 
known.  He  has  established  that  several  gases,  among  others 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  which  are  dissolved  in  the  blood,  may  be 
carried  in  the  circulation  in  a  very  considerable  quantity  without 
serious  inconvenience  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  gases,  little  or 
nothing  soluble  in  the  blood,  occasion  often  serious  accidents,  or 
death  itself. 

I  have  frequently  shown  in  my  lectures  an  important  difference 
which  results  from  the  mode  of  introducing  air  into  the  veins.  If 
it  is  introduced  slowly,  nothing  troublesome  results  ;  if  thrown  in 
all  at  once,  the  animal  soon  experiences  a  remarkable  acceleration 
of  the  circulation  :  a  peculiar  noise  is  heard  in  the  chest,  the  effect 
of  the  shocks  which  the  air  is  subjected  to  in  the  venae  cavae,  the 
right  auricle,  the  ventricle,  and  pulmonary  artery.  Immediately 
the  animal  raises  screaming  cries,  and  dies  in  a  moment.  The 
opening  of  its  body  shows  that  the  heart,  especially  on  the  right 
side,  the  pulmonary  artery,  &c.,  are  strongly  distended  by  air,  or 
by  a  light  frothy  blood,  almost  entirely  formed  by  the  gas.  The 
latter  is  found  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lung,  where  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  emphysema  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  arteries  of  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  particularly  those  of  the  brain.^ 


*  Certain  animals  admit  enormous  quantities  of  air  to  be  briskly  introduced  into 
their  veins,  without  perishing.  I  remember  having  thrown,  with  all  the  force 
and  celerity  with  which  I  was  capable,  42  to  50  pints  of  air  into  the  veins  of  a  very 
old  horse,  without  his  dying  immediately,  though  he  sunk  at  last.  In  opening  him, 
we  found  the  whole  circulating  system  full  of  air  mixed  with  blood,  and  what  ap¬ 
peared  striking,  the  lymphatic  system  distended  with  an  enormous  quantity  of 
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These  fatal  effects,  from  the  rapid  introduction  of  air  into  the 
veins,  have  been  seen  several  times  in  man  :  in  certain  surgical 
operations,  when  a  vein  of  the  neck  was  opened,  in  the  moment 
of  inspiration,  the  external  air  is  drawn  into  the  open  vein,  in  a 
more  or  less  considerable  quantity,  the  noise  of  obstructed  and  agi¬ 
tated  air  is  heard  in  the  heart,  and  the  patient  expires.  Dissection 
exhibits  the  phenomenon  above  described.  A  similai*  accident  is 
sometimes  observed  in  the  bleedings  which  are  made  from  the 
jugular  vein  of  the  horse,  at  the  moment  when  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  raises  the  vein  to  pierce  it  with  a  pin,  and  to  shut  the  aper¬ 
ture  previously  made.  [Journal  de  Phys,  i.  197.) 


OF  THE  SECRETIONS. 

Distribution  Passinff  throusfh  the  innumerable  small  vessels  bv  which  the  ar- 

ofthecle-  .  .  .  , 

mentsofthe  tei'ies  and  the  veins  communicate,  a  part  of  the  elements  of  the 

blood  in  the 

capillaries,  blood  is  Spread  over  all  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  ;  another  is  deposited  in  the  small  hollow  organs  situated 
in  the  skin,  and  in  the  mucous  membranes  ;  lastly,  a  third  enters 
into  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs  glayids,  undergoes  in  them 

a  particular  elaboration,  and  spreads  itself  afterwards  in  certain 
circumstances,  at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  the 
skin. 

Secretions.  The  generic  name  of  secretion  is  given  to  this  phenomenon,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  blood  escapes  from  the  organs  of  circulation, 
and  diffuses  itself  without  or  within ;  either  preserving  its  chemical 
properties,  or  dispersing  after  its  elements  have  undergone  another 
order  of  combinations. 

Division  of  The  secretions  are  generally  divided  into  three  sorts  ;  tlie  ex~ 

the  seuetions.  the  secretions,  and  the  glandular  secretions  ; 

but  this  division,  in  respect  of  secreting  organs  and  secreted  fluids, 


lymph,  tinged  slightly  yellow,  and  mixed  with  a  little  air.  I  have  several  times 
repeated  this  observation,  which  is  calculated  to  throw  some  light  on  the  still  un¬ 
known  use  of  the  lymphatic  system.  One  might  almost  imagine,  according  to 
these  facts,  that  it  serves  for  a  reservoir,  when,  from  certain  circumstances,  the 
sanguiferous  system  is  too  full  :  yet  in  the  artilicial  plethoras  which  1  have  often 
produced  with  water,  1  have  never  observed  this  distention  of  the  lymphatic  systeni. 
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leaves  much  to  be  supplied.  Many  secreting  organs  can  be  refer¬ 
red  neither  to  the  follicles  nor  the  glands,  and  what  are  generally 
called  follicles  or  glands^  are  organs  so  different  from  each  other, 
by  their  form,  their  structure,  and  the  fluids  which  they  secrete, 
that  it  would  have  been  perhaps  convenient  not  to  confound  them 
under  the  same  denomination. 

However,  not  to  depart  too  far  from  the  received  ideas,  we  shall 
speak  of  the  secretions  according  to  this  classification.  This  article 
shall  be  short ;  for  were  we  to  extend  it  as  far  as  it  is  susceptible, 
we  would  far  surpass  the  bounds  which  we  have  prescribed  to  our¬ 
selves  in  this  work. 


OJ" the  exhalations. 

The  exhalations  take  place  as  well  within  the  body  as  at  the  Exiiaiations. 
skin,  or  in  the  mucous  membranes ;  thence  their  division  into  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal. 

Internal  exhalations. 

Wherever  large  or  small  surfaces  are  in  contact,  an  exhalation  internal  ex. 
takes  place  ;  wherever  fluids  are  accumulated  in  a  cavity  without 
any  apparent  opening,  they  are  deposited  there  by  exhalations  : 
the  phenomenon  of  exhalation  is  also  manifested  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  animal  economy.  It  exists  in  the  serous,  the  synovial, 
the  mucous  membranes  ;  in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  interior  of  ves¬ 
sels,  the  adipose  cells,  the  interior  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  the  paren¬ 
chyma  of  many  of  the  organs,  such  as  the  thymus,  thyroid  glands, 
the  capsules  suprarenoles,  &c.  &c.  It  is  by  exhalation  that  the 
watery  humour,  the  vitreous  humour,  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth, 
are  formed  and  renewed.  The  fluids  exhaled  in  these  different 
parts  have  not  all  been  analyzed ;  amongst  those  that  have  been, 
several  approach  more  or  less  to  the  elements  of  the  blood,  and 
particularly  to  the  serum ;  such  are  the  fluids  of  the  serous  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  cellular  tissue,  of  the  chambers  of  the  eye ;  others 
differ  more  from  it,  as  the  synovia,  the  fat,  he. 
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Serous  exhalation. 

Serous  cavi-  All  the  viscera  of  the  head,  of  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  are 
covered  with  a  serous  membrane,  which  also  lines  the  sides  of  these 
cavities,  so  that  the  viscera  are  not  in  contact  with  the  sides,  or 
with  the  adjoining  viscera,  except  by  the  intermediation  of  this 
same  membrane ;  and  as  its  surface  is  very  smooth,  the  viscera 
can  easily  change  their  relation  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
sides. 

The  principal  circumstance  which  keeps  up  the  polish  of  their 
surface  is  the  exhalation  of  which  they  are  the  seat ;  a  very  thin 
fluid  constantly  passes  out  of  every  point  of  the  membrane,  and 
mixing  with  that  of  the  adjoining  parts,  forms  with  it  a  humid  layer, 
that  favours  the  friction  of  the  organs. 

It  appears  that  this  facility  of  sliding  upon  each  other  is  very 
favourable  to  the  action  of  the  organs,  for  as  soon  as  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  it  by  any  malady  of  the  serous  membrane,  their  functions 
are  disordered,  and  they  sometimes  cease  entirely. 

In  the  state  of  health,  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  serous  mem¬ 
branes  appears  to  be  the  serum  of  the  blood,  a  certain  quantity  of 
albumen  excepted. 


Serous  exhalation  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

fte^ceUufar  tissue  which  is  called  cellular  is  generally  distributed 

tissue.  through  the  animal  economy  ;  it  is  useful  at  once  to  separate  and 
unite  the  different  organs,  and  the  parts  of  the  organs.  This  tis¬ 
sue  is  every  where  formed  of  a  great  number  of  small  thin  plates, 
which  crossing  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  form  a  sort  of  felt. 
The  size  and  arrangement  of  the  plates  vary  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body.  In  one  place  they  are  larger,  thicker, 
and  constitute  large  cells  ;  in  another,  they  are  very  narrow  and 
thin,  and  form  extremely  small  cells ;  in  some  points  the  tissue  is 
capable  of  extension ;  in  others  it  is  little  susceptible  of  it,  and 
presents  a  considerable  resistance.  But  whatever  is  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  cellular  tissue,  its  plates,  by  their  two  surfaces,  exhale 
a  fluid  which  has  the  gi’eatest  analogy  with  that  of  the  serous  mem- 
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branes,  and  which  appears  to  have  the  same  uses  ;  these  are  to 
render  the  frictions  of  the  plates  easy  upon  each  other,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  favour  the  reciprocal  motions  of  the  organs,  and  even  the 
relative  changes  of  the  different  parts  of  Avhich  they  are  composed. 


Fatty  exhalation  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

Independently  of  the  serum,  a  fluid  is  found  in  many  parts  of cells, 
the  cellular  tissue,  of  a  very  different  nature,  which  is  the  fat. 

In  relation  to  the  presence  of  fat,  the  cellular  tissue  may 
he  divided  into  three  species  ;  that  which  contains  it  always, 
that  which  contains  it  sometimes,  and  that  which  never  contains  it. 

The  orbit,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  that  of  the 
toes,  always  present  fat ;  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  that 
which  covers  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  &c.,  present  it  often  :  lastly, 
that  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  eyelids,  of  the  interior  of  the  skull,  never 
contain  it. 

The  fat  is  contained  in  distinct  cells  that  never  communicate 
with  the  adjoining  ones  ;  it  has  been  supposed,  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  tissue  which  contains,  and  which  forms  the  fat,  was 
not  the  same  as  that  hy  which  the  serosity  is  formed  ;  hut  as  these 
fatty  cells  have  never  been  shown,  except  when  full  of  fat,  this 
anatomical  distinction  seems  doubtful.  The  size,  the  form,  the 
disposition  of  these  cells,  are  not  less  variable  than  the  quantity  of 
fat  which  they  contain.  In  some  individuals  scarcely  a  few  ounces 
exist,  whilst  in  others  there  are  several  hundred  pounds. 

According  to  the  last  researches  of  M.  Chevreul,  the  human  fat 
is  almost  always  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  without  odour ;  it  be¬ 
gins  to  congeal  at  from  89  to  96  degrees,  F.  It  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  one  fluid,  the  other  concrete,  which  are  themselves  com¬ 
pounded,  but  in  different  proportions,  of  two  new  proximate  prin¬ 
ciples  discovered  by  M.  Chevreul,  elain,  stearin. 

The  fat  appears  to  be  useful  in  the  animal  economy  principally  Uses  of  the 
by  its  physical  properties  ;  it  forms  a  sort  of  elastic  cushion  in  the 
orbit  upon  which  the  eye  moves  with  facility ;  in  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  in  the  hips,  it  forms  a  kind  of  layer,  which  renders  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  body  upon  the  skin  and  other  soft  parts 
less  severe  ;  its  presence  beneath  the  skin  concurs  in  rounding  the 
outlines,  in  diminishing  the  bony  and  muscular  projections,  and  in 
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beautifying  the  form ;  and  as  all  fat  bodies  are  bad  conductors  of 
caloric,  it  contributes  to  the  preservation  of  that  of  the  body.  Full 
persons  in  general  suffer  little,  in  winter,  from  cold. 

Age,  and  the  various  modes  of  life,  have  much  influence  upon 
the  developement  of  this  fluid  ;  very  young  children  are  generally 
fat.  Fat  is  rarely  abundant  in  the  young  man ;  but  the  quantity 
of  it  increases  much  towards  the  age  of  thirty  years,  particularly 
if  the  nourishment  is  succulent  and  the  life  sedentary ;  the  abdomen 
projects,  the  hips  increase  in  size,  as  well  as  the  breasts  in  women. 
The  fat  becomes  more  yellow  in  proportion  as  the  age  is  more 
advanced. 


Syjiovial  exhalations. 

Synovial  ex-  Round  the  movable  articulations  a  thin  membrane  is  found, 

halations. 

which  has  much  analogy  with  the  serous  membi'anes ;  but  which, 
however,  differs  from  them  by  having  small  reddish  prolongations 
that  contain  numerous  blood  vessels :  these  are  called  synovial 
fringes ;  they  are  very  visible  in  the  great  articulations  of  the 
Synovial  limbs.  It  was  long  believed,  and  many  anatomists  still  believe, 
notco\4r^^ th9.t  the  articular  capsules,  reflected  upon  diarthrodial  cartilages^ 
cartilages.  surfaces  by  which  they  correspond  ;  but  I  have  recently 

ascertained  that  the  membranes  do  not  go  beyond  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  cartilaoes. 

We  have  treated  of  the  uses  of  the  synovia,  in  speaking  of  the 
motions. 


Internal  exhalation  of  the  eye. 

The  different  humours  of  the  eye  are  also  formed  by  exhalation  ; 
they  are  each  of  them  separately  enveloped  in  a  membrane,  that 
appears  intended  for  exhalation  and  absorption. 

Exhalations  The  humours  of  the  eye  are,  the  aqueous  humour,  the  forma- 
o  leeye.  which  is  at  present  attributed  to  the  ciliary  processes  ;  the 

vitreous  humour,  secreted  by  the  hyaloid  ;  the  crystalline,  the 
black  matter  of  the  choroid,  and  that  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  and  of  the  vitreous  humour  has  been  explained  at  the  arti- 
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cle  Vision  ;  the  black  matter  of  the  choroid  and  the  iris  has  heeii 
analyzed  by  M.  Berzelius :  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  the  acids ; 
the  caustic  alkalies  dissolve  it,  and  the  acids  precipitate  it  from  this 
solution.  It  burns  like  vegetable  matter,  and  leaves  ferruginous 
ashes. 

We  learn  from  experience  that  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  hu¬ 
mours  are  renewed  with  rapidity,  when  pus  or  blood  has  been  ef¬ 
fused  in  the  eye  ;  it  disappears  in  a  few  days,  and  the  humours 
recover  their  transparency  hy  degrees. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  matter  of  the  crystalline,  or  that  of 
the  choroid,  are  thus  capable  of  reproduction,  at  least  nothing 
seems  to  prove  it. 

Sa nmi meous  exhalati o ns, 

o 

In  ail  the  exhalations  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  is  only  a  part  Bloody  exha- 
of  the  principles  of  the  blood  that  passes  out  of  the  vessels  ;  the^^^^^’^** 
blood  itself  appears  to  spread  in  several  of  the  organs,  and  fill  in 
them  the  sort  of  cellular  tissue  which  forms  their  parenchyma ; 
such  are  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  and  of  the  clitoris,  the 
urethra  and  the  glans,  the  spleen,  the  mammilla,  &c.  The  anato¬ 
mical  examination  of  these  different  tissues  seems  to  show  that 
they  are  habitually  filled  with  venous  blood,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  variable  according  to  different  circumstances,  particularly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  action  or  of  inaction  of  the  organs. 

Many  other  interior  exhalations  exist  also,  amongst  which  I  will 
notice  those  of  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear,  of  the  parenchyma, 
of  the  thymus,  of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  that  of  the  cavity  of  the 
capsulce  siiprarenales,  &c.  :  but  the  fluids  formed  in  these  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  are  scarcely  understood  ;  they  have  never  been  analyzed, 
and  their  uses  are  unknown. 

Physiologists  have  often  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon  of  exhalation;  each  has  given  his  explanation  ;  some 
admitted  exhaling  mouths,  others  lateral  pores.  Bichat  has  creat¬ 
ed  particular  vessels,  which  he  calls  exhalants.  I  say  created,  for 
he  himself  owns  that  these  vessels  cannot  be  seen ;  and  as  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  pores,  of  these  mouths  of  exhalants,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  explain  the  diversity  of  exhalations,  particular  sensibilities 
and  motions  are  supposed  to  belong  to  each  of  them,  by  virtue  of 
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which  they  admit  only  the  passage  of  a  certain  part  of  the  blood,  and 
prevent  that  of  others.  We  know  how  little  is  to  be  depended  on 
in  explanations  of  this  nature. 

What  appears  much  more  certain  is,  that  the  physical  dis¬ 
position  of  the  small  vessels  has  an  induence  upon  exhalation,  as 
the  following  facts  seem  to  establish. 

Experiments  When,  in  the  dead  body,  tepid  water  is  injected  into  an  artery 
lation^^^^  that  proceeds  to  a  serous  membrane,  as  soon  as  the  current  is  esta¬ 
blished  from  the  artery  to  the  vein,  a  great  number  of  small  drops 
pass  out  of  the  membrane,  and  quickly  evaporate.  lias  not  this 
phenomenon  much  analogy  with  exhalation  ? 

If  we  employ  a  solution  of  gelatine,  coloured  with  vermilion,  to 
inject  a  whole  body,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  gelatine  is  de¬ 
posited  round  the  convolutions,  and  in  the  cerebral  aiifractuonties^ 
or  spaces  between  the  former,  without  the  colouring  matter  hav¬ 
ing  escaped  from  the  vessels  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  injec¬ 
tion  spreads  at  the  external  and  internal  surface  of  the  choroids 
If  linseed  oil  is  used,  coloured  also  by  vermilion,  the  oil,  deprived 
of  the  colouring  matter,  is  often  seen  deposited  in  the  great  synovial 
capsule  of  the  articulations,  whilst  there  is  no  transudation  at  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

Are  not  there  ti’ue  secretions  after  death,  which  evidently  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  physical  disposition  of  the  small  vessels  ?  and  is  it 
not  very  probable  that  this  same  disposition  must,  at  least  in  part, 
preside  over  the  exhalation  during  life  ? 

The  theory  of  exhalation  must  necessarily  change  its  appea¬ 
rance,  since  the  property  of  imbibition  has  been  proved  to  belong 
to  all  the  different  tissues.  Before  seeking  in  this  phenomenon 
the  special  influence  of  life,  or  according  to  received  language,  the 
effect  of  the  vital  properties,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  by  study¬ 
ing  its  mechanical  effects. 

Now  we  know,  from  experiment,  that  the  blood  vessels,  or  others, 
admit  themselves  to  be  either  penetrated  from  without  inwardly,  or 
from  within  outwards.  M.  Fodera  has  made  a  great  many  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  respect ;  a  poisonous  substance  was  put  into  the  interior 
of  an  artery,  tied  at  two  different  points  ;  a  little  time  after,  the  poi¬ 
son  was  imbibed  by  the  parietes  of  the  vessel,  spread  itself  on  the 
outside,  and  very  soon  destroyed  the  animal.  If  it  was  possible 
to  make  this  experiment  upon  very  small  vessels,  there  is  no  doubt 
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we  should  have  a  still  more  rapid  result.  [See  Journ.  Phys.  iii. 

35.) 

One  prime  mechanical  cause  of  exhalation  is  therefore  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  absorption,  namely  imbibition. 

Another  cause,  as  mechanical  as  the  former,  exists  in  the  Pressure  of 

blood  upon  its 

pressure  which  the  blood  undero-oes  in  the  circulating  system  :  vessels  infiu- 
that  pressure  must  contribute  powerfully  to  cause  the  most  watery 
portion  of  the  blood  to  pass  through  the  parietes  of  the  vessels. 

This  phenomenon  is  easily  seen  after  death,  and  even  during  life. 

When  by  means  of  a  syringe  we  throw  with  force  an  injection  of 
water  into  an  artery,  then  all  the  surfaces  upon  which  the  vessel  is 
distributed,  its  branches,  and  the  trunk  itself,  allow  the  liquor 
injected  to  transude  on  all  sides,  with  so  much  the  more  abun¬ 
dance,  as  the  injection  is  thrown  with  greater  force. 

There  is  another  way  of  exposing  these  curious  phenomena  in  Experiments 

^  upon  exhala. 

full  light.  Inject  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  enough  of  water  tot‘o«- 
double  or  triple  the  natural  volume  of  its  blood  ;  you  will  produce 
a  considerable  distention  of  the  circulatory  organs,  and  conse¬ 
quently  you  will  augment  greatly  the  pressure  experienced  by  the 
circulating  fluid.  In  this  state,  examine  a  serous  membrane,  the 
peritoneum,  for  example,  and  you  will  see  running  rapidly  from 
its  surface,  a  serous  fluid,  which  soon  fills  its  cavity,  and  pro¬ 
duces,  before  your  eyes,  a  genuine  dropsy.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
even  the  colouring  part  of  the  blood  escape  from  the  surface  of  cer¬ 
tain  organs,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  &c. 

That  which  happens  when  the  veins  are  compressed  or  ob- Efforts  in. 

^  ^  ^  fluence  exha- 

structed,  that  is  to  say,  oedema  and  serous  effusion,  depends,  lotion, 
without  any  doubt,  upon  the  physical  cause  which  has  been  indi¬ 
cated.  Finally,  every  cause  which  renders  stronger  the  pressure 
kept  up  by  the  blood,  increases  exhalation.  I  have  several  times 
observed  this  increase  of  exhalation  in  the  vertebral  canal,  upon 
the  arachnoid  membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstances.  I  have  said  besides,  that  the  cavity  of  this 
membrane  is  often  in  the  living  animal  filled  with  serosity.  I  have 
several  times  remarked,  that  in  certain  moments  in  which  animals 
make  violent  efforts,  this  serosity  becomes  sensibly  augmented; 
the  same  thing  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  where 
there  also  exists  constantly  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum. 

2  F 
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External  exhalations. 

These  are  composed  entirely  of  the  exhalations  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  of  that  of  the  skin,  or  cutaneous  transpiration. 

Exhalation  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Exhalation  of  There  are  two  mucous  membranes-  the  one  covers  the  surface 

the  two  mu- 

of  the  eye,  the  lacrymal  ducts,  the  nasal  cavities,  the  sinuses,  the 
middle  ear,  the  mouth,  all  the  intestinal  canal,  the  excretory  canals 
which  terminate  in  it ;  lastly,  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the 
bronchia. 

The  other  mucous  membrane  covers  internally  the  organs  of  ge¬ 
neration,  and  the  urinary  apparatus. 

These  two  membranes  are  always  lubricated  by  a  fluid  which 
they  secrete,  and  which  is  called  mucus.  This  fluid  is  transparent, 
glutinous,  thready,  and  of  a  salt  taste  ;  it  reddens  paper  of  turn- 
sol,  contains  a  great  deal  of  water,  muriate  of  potass  and  soda,  lac¬ 
tate  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  According  to  MM. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  the  mucus  is  the  same  in  all  the  mucous 
membranes.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Berzelius  thinks  it  variable, 
according  to  the  points  from  which  it  is  extracted.  Many  persons 
think  that  the  mucus  is  exclusively  formed  by  the  follicles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  mucous  membranes ;  but  I  have  ascertained,  by  re¬ 
cent  experiments,  that  it  is  formed  in  places  where  no  follicles 
exist.  I  have  also  remarked  that  it  is  produced  some  time  after 
death.  This  fact  merits  the  particular  attention  of  chemists. 

Of  mucus.  The  mucus  forms  a  layer  of  greater  or  less  thickness  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  it  is  renewed  with  more  or 
less  rapidity ;  the  water  it  contains  evaporates  under  the  name  of 
mucous  exhalation  ;  it  also  protects  these  membranes  against 
the  action  of  the  air,  of  the  aliment,  the  different  glandular  fluids, 
&c. ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  these  membranes  nearly  what  the  epidermis 
is  to  the  skin.  Independently  of  this  general  use,  it  has  others 
that  vary  according  to  the  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Thus, 
the  mucus  of  the  nose  is  favourable  to  smell,  that  of  the  mouth 


*  Bichat  considers  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lactiferous  tubes,  as  5  third  entire 
mucous  membrane. —See  my  table  of  the  tissues,  added  in  the  Notes.— Tr. 
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gives  facility  to  taste,  that  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  assists  in 
digestion,  that  of  the  genital  and  urinary  ducts  serves  in  the  ge¬ 
neration  and  secretion  of  urine,  &c. 

A  great  part  of  the  mucus  is  absorbed  again  by  the  membranes 
which  secrete  it ;  another  part  is  carried  outwards,  either  alone,  as 
in  blowing  the  nose,  or  spitting,  or  mixed  with  the  pulmonary 
transpiration,  or  with  the  excremental  matter,  or  the  urine,  &c. 

Cutaneous  transpiration. 

A  transparent  liquid,  of  an  odour  more  or  less  strons’,  salt,  acid,  insensible 

^  a’  ’  '  transpiration. 

usually  passes  through  the  innumerable  openings  of  the  epidermis. 

This  liquid  is  generally  evaporated  as  soon  as  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  air,  and  at  other  times  it  flows  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

In  the  first  case  it  is  imperceptible,  and  bears  the  name  of  insen¬ 
sible  transpiration  ;  in  the  second  it  is  called  siveat. 

Whatever  form  it  takes,  the  liquid  that  escapes  from  the  skin  is 
composed,  according  to  M.  Thenard,  of  a  great  deal  of  water,  a 
small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  of  muriate  of  soda  and  potass,  a 
small  quantity  of  earthy  phosphate,  an  atom  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
a  trace  of  animal  matter.  M.  Berzelius  considers  the  acid  of 
sweat  not  the  same  as  the  acetic  acid,  but  like  the  lactic  acid  of 
Scheele.  The  skin  exhales,  besides,  an  oily  odorous  matter,  and 
some  carbonic  acid. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  Experiments 
of  transpiration  which  is  formed  in  a  given  time,  and  the  varia- neous  trans. 

...  .  , .  •  piration. 

tions  that  this  quantity  undergoes  according  to  circumstances. 

The  first  attempts  are  due  to  Sanctorius,  who,  during  thirty  years, 
weighed  every  day  with  extreme  care,  and  an  indefatigable  pa¬ 
tience,  his  food  and  his  drink,  his  solid  and  liquid  excretions,  and 
even  himself.  Sanctorius,  in  spite  of  his  zeal  and  perseverance, 
arrived  at  results  that  were  not  very  exact.  Since  his  time,  seve¬ 
ral  philosophers  and  physicians  have  been  employed  on  the  same 
subject  with  more  success  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  labour  in 
this  way  is  that  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin.  These  philosophers 
were  the  first  who  distinguished  the  loss  that  takes  place  by  pul¬ 
monary  transpiration  from  that  of  the  skin.  M.  Seguin  shut  him¬ 
self  up  ill  a  bag  of  gummed  silk)  tied  above  his  head,  and  present¬ 
ing  an  opening,  the  edges  of  which  were  fixed  round  his  mouth 
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by  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  pitch.  In  this  manner,  only  the 
fluid  of  pulmonary  transpiration  passed  into  the  air.  In  order 
to  know  the  quantity,  it  was  sufficient  to  weigh  himself,  with 
the  bag,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment,  in  a  very 
fine  balance.  By  repeating  the  experiment  out  of  the  bag,  he 
determined  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid  transpired  ;  so  that,  by 
deducting  from  this  the  quantity  that  he  knew  had  passed  out 
from  the  lungs,  he  had  the  quantity  of  fluid  exhaled  by  the 
skin.  Besides,  he  took  into  account  the  food  that  he  had  used, 
his  excretions  solid  and  liquid,  and  generally  all  the  causes  that 
could  have  any  influence  upon  transpiration.  By  following  this 
plan,  the  results  of  MM.  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  are  these  — 

1st,  The  greatest  quantity  of  insensible  transpiration  (the  pul¬ 
monary  included)  is  25.6  grains  troy  per  minute ;  consequently^, 
3  ounces,  I  drachm,  36  grains,  per  hour ;  and  6  pounds,  4 
ounces,  6  drachms,  24  grains,  in  24  hours. 

2d,  The  least  considerable  loss  is  8.8  grains  per  minute  ;  con¬ 
sequently  2  pounds,  2  ounces,  3  drachms,  in  24  hours. 

3d,  It  is  during  the  digestion  that  the  loss  of  weight  occasioned 
by  insensible  transpiration  is  at  its  minimum. 

4th,  The  transpiration  is  at  its  maximum  immediately  after 
dinner. 

5th,  The  mean  of  the  insensible  transpiration  is  14.4  grains  per 
minute  ;  in  the  mean  14.4  grains,  8.8  depend  on  cutaneous  trans¬ 
piration,  and  5.6  upon  the  pulmonary. 

6th,  The  cutaneous  transpiration  alone  varies  during  and  after 
repasts. 

7th,  Whatever  quantity  of  food  is  taken,  or  whatever  are  the 
variations  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same  individual,  after  having 
augmented  in  weight  by  all  the  food  that  he  has  taken,  returns,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  to  the  same  weight  nearly  that  he  was  the  day 
before,  provided  he  is  not  growing,  or  has  not  eaten  to  excess. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  interesting  labour  had  been 
continued,  and  that  authors  had  not  limited  their  studies  to  insen¬ 
sible  transpiration,  but  had  extended  their  observations  to  the 
sweat. 


*  Annules  de  Chcmic,  tom.  xc.  p.  J  i. 
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M  henever  the  fluid  of  transpiration  is  not  evaporated  as  soon 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  appears  at  the  surface  of 
the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  layer,  of  liquid,  of  variable  thickness. 

Now,  this  effect  may  happen  because  the  transpiration  is  too 
copious,  or  because  of  the  diminution  of  the  solvent  power  of  the 
air.  e  perspire  in  an  air  hot  and  humid,  by  the  influence  of  the 
two  causes  joined  ;  we  would  perspire  with  more  difficulty  in  an 
air  of  the  same  heat,  but  dry.  Certain  parts  of  the  body  trans¬ 
pire  more  copiously,  and  sweat  with  more  facility,  than  others  ; 
such  are  the  hands  and  feet,  the  arm-pits,  the  groins,  the  brow, 

&c.  Generally  the  skin  of  these  parts  receives  a  greater  pro¬ 
portional  quantity  of  blood ;  and  in  some  people,  the  arm-pit,  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  intervals  between  the  toes,  do  not  come 
so  easily  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  sweat  does  not  appear  to  have  every  where  the  same  com¬ 
position  ;  ev'ery  one  knows  that  its  odour  is  variable  according  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  it  is  the  same  with  its  acidity, 
which  appears  much  stronger  in  the  arm-pits,  and  the  feet,  than 
elsewhere. 

We  have  seen  what  influence  the  volume  of  the  blood,  its  com¬ 
position,  and  even  the  pressure  which  it  experiences  in  the  vessels, 
exercise  upon  the  internal  exhalations  :  the  same  circumstances 
act  in  an  analogous  manner  in  the  cutaneous  transpiration.  Per¬ 
sons  full  of  blood  perspire  abundantly.  After  the  use  of  a  hot 
draught,  which  being  easily  absorbed,  must  be  exhaled  with  equal 
ease,  the  transpiration  increases.  Continued  efforts,  rapid  walk¬ 
ing  and  running,  are  instantly  followed  by  sweat,  if  the  season  is 
warm.  I  know  a  person  who  brings  on  sweat  at  pleasure  in  his 
bed,  by  contracting  his  muscular  system  with  force  for  some 
instants. 

...  .  ,  Uses  of  the 

ihe  cutaneous  transpii'ation  has  numerous  uses  m  the  animal  cutaneous 
economy,  keeps  up  the  suppleness  of  the  e 

vours  the  exercise  of  tact  and  touch.  By  its  evaporation,  along 
with  that  of  the  lungs,  it  becomes  the  principal  means  of  cooling,  by 
which  the  body  maintains  itself  within  certain  limits  of  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  also  its  expulsion  from  the  economy  appears  very  import 
tant,  for  every  time  that  it  is  diminished  or  suspended,  derange-^ 
ments  of  more  or  less  consequence  follow,  and  many  diseases  are 
not  arrested  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweat  is  e:?^pelled. 


pidermis,  and  thus  fa- 
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Follicular  secretions.^ 

Follicular  The  follicles  are  small  hollow  organs,  lodged  in  the  skin  or  mu- 
cons  membranes,  and  which  on  that  account  are  divided  into 
mucous  and  cutaneous. 

The  follicles  are,  besides,  divided  into  simple  and  compound. 


Mucous  follicular  secretions. 


Mucous  folli¬ 
cular  secre¬ 
tions. 


The  simple  mucous  follicles  are  seen  upon  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  mucous  membranes,  where  they  are  more  or  less 
abundant ;  however,  there  are  points  of  considerable  extent  of 
these  membranes  where  they  are  not  seen. 

The  bodies  that  bear  the  name  of  fungous  'pafllcB  of  the 
tongue,  the  amygdalse,  the  glands  of  the  cardia,  the  prostate,  &c., 
are  considered  by  anatomists  as  collections  of  simple  follicles  : 
perhaps  this  opinion  is  not  sufficiently  supported. 

The  fluid  that  they  secrete  is  little  known  ;  it  appears  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  mucus,  and  to  have  the  same  uses. 


Cutaneous  follicular  secretions. 

Cutaneous  foi.  In  almost  all  the  points  of  the  skin  little  openings  exist,  which 
ions.  are  the  orifices  of  small  hollow  organs,  with  membranous  sides, 

generally  filled  with  an  albuminous  and  fatty  matter,  the  consis¬ 
tence,  the  colour,  the  odour,  and  even  the  savour  of  which  are 
variable,  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  which 
is  continually  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

These  small  organs  are  called  the  follicles  of  the  skin ;  one  of 
them  at  least  exists  at  the  base  of  each  hair,  and  generally  the  hairs 
traverse  the  cavity  of  a  follicle  in  their  direction  outwards. 

The  follicles  form  that  mucous  and  fatty  matter  which  is  seen 
upon  the  skin  of  the  cranium,  and  on  that  of  the  pavilion  of  the 
ear ;  the  follicles  also  secrete  the  cerumen  in  the  auditory  canal ; 
that  whitish  matter,  of  considerable  consistence,  that  is  pressed  out 
of  the  skin  of  the  face  in  the  form  of  small  worms,  is  also  contained 
in  follicles ;  it  is  the  same  matter,  which,  by  its  surface  being  in 
contact  with  the  air,  becomes  black,  and  produces  the  numerous 
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spots  that  are  seen  upon  some’  persons’  faces,  particularly  on  the 
sides  of  the  nose  and  cheeks. 

The  follicles  also  appear  to  secrete  that  odorous  whitish  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  always  renewed  at  the  external  surface  of  the  genital 
parts. 

By  spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  of  the  hair  of  the 
head,  of  the  skin,  &c.,  the  matter  of  the  follicles  supports  the  sup¬ 
pleness  and  elasticity  of  those  parts,  renders  their  surface  smooth 
and  polished,  favours  their  frictions  upon  one  another  :  on  account 
of  its  unctuous  nature,  it  renders  them  less  penetrable  by  humidity, 
&c. 


Glandular  secretions. 

The  name  of  Hand  is  Hven  to  a  secretinf?  oro  an  which  sheds  the  Glandular 

°  °  o  D  secretions, 

fluid  that  it  forms  upon  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane,  or  of 
the  skin,  by  one  or  more  excretory  canals. 

The  number  of  glands  is  considerable  ;  the  action  of  each  bears 
the  name  of  glandular  secretion.  There  are  six  secretions  of  this 
sort,  that  of  the  tears,  of  the  saliva,  of  the  bile,  of  the  pancreatic 
fluid,  of  the  urine,  of  the  semen,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  milk ; 
we  may  add  the  action  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  of  the  glands  of 
Cowper. 


Secretion  of  tears. 

The  Hand  that  forms  the  tears  is  very  small;  it  is  situated  in  secretion  of 

P  .  .  ^^e  tears. 

the  orbit  of  the  eye  above  and  a  little  outward  ;  it  is  composed  of 
small  grains,  united  by  cellular  tissues  ;  its  excretory  canals,  small, 
and  numerous,  open  behind  the  external  angle  of  the  upper  eyelid  : 
it  receives  a  small  artery,  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  a  nerve, 
a  division  of  the  fifth  pair. 

In  a  state  of  health  the  tears  are  in  small  quantity  ;  the  liquid  Nature  of  the 
that  forms  them  is  limpid,  without  odour,  of  a  salt  taste.  MM. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  analyzed  it,  found  it  composed  of 
much  Avater,  of  some  centesimals  of  mucus,  muriate  and  phosphate 
of  soda,  and  of  a  little  pure  soda  and  lime.  What  are  called  tears, 
are  not,  however,  the  fluid  secreted  entirely  by  the  lacrymal 
gland ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  this  fluid  with  the  matter  secreted 
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Uses  of  the 
tears. 


Secretion  of 
saliva. 


Chemical  '' 
composition 
of  saliva. 


by  the  conjunctiva,  and  probably  with  that  of  the  glands  of  Mel* 
bomius. 

The  tears  form  a  layer  before  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  and 
defend  it  from  the  contact  of  air  ;  they  facilitate  the  frictions  of 
the  eyelids  upon  the  eye,  favour  the  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies, 
and  prevent  the  action  of  irritating  bodies  upon  the  conjunctiva ; 
in  this  case  the  quantity  rapidly  augments.  They  are  also  a  means 
of  expressing  the  passions  :  the  tears  flow  from  vexation,  pain,  joy, 
and  pleasure ;  the  nervous  system  has  therefore  a  particular  in¬ 
fluence  upon  their  secretion.  This  influence  probably  takes  place 
by  means  of  the  nerve  that  the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  sends  to 
the  lacrymal  gland. — See  Article  Vision. 

Secretion  of  saliva. 

The  salivary  glands  are,  1st,  the  two  parotids,  situated  before  the 
ear  and  behind  the  neck,  and  the  branch  of  the  jaw  ;  2d,  the  sub¬ 
maxillary,  situated  below  and  on  the  front  of  the  body  of  this  bone  ; 
3d,  and  lastly,  the  sublinguals,  placed  immediately  below  the 
tongue  :  the  parotids  and  the  submaxillaries  have  only  one  excretory 
canal ;  the  sublinguals  have  several.  All  these  glands  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  granulations  of  different  forms  and  dimensions  ;  they 
receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  arteries  relatively  to  their  mass  ; 
several  nerves  are  distributed  to  them  which  proceed  from  the 
brain  or  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  saliva  which  these  glands  secrete  flows  constantly  mto  the 
mouth,  and  occupies  the  inferior  part  of  it ;  it  is  at  first  placed 
between  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  jaw, 
and  when  the  space  is  filled,  it  passes  into  the  space  between  the 
lower  lip,  the  cheek,  and  the  external  side  of  the  jaw ;  being  thus 
deposited  in  the  mouth,  it  mixes  with  the  fluids  secreted  by  the 
membranes  and  the  mucous  follicles. 

The  liquid  which  proceeds  from  a  salivary  gland  has  never  been 
directly  analyzed ;  it  is  always  the  fluid  found  in  the  mouth,  and 
which  is  in  reality  almost  composed  of  saliva.  It  has  been  found 
limpid,  viscous,  without  colour  or  odour,  of  an  agreeable  taste, 
a  little  heavier  than  water.  According  to  M.  Berzelius,  it  is  thus 
constituted  :  water,  992.9  ;  a  particular  animal  matter,  2.9  ;  mucus, 
1.4  ;  muriate  of  potass  and  soda,  0.7  ;  tartrate  of  soda  and  animal 
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matter,  0.9  ;  soda,  0.2.  Tliis  composition  of  the  saliva  is  proba¬ 
bly  variable,  for  in  certain  circumstances  it  is  sensibly  acid. 

The  saliva  is  one  of  the  most  useful  die’estive  fluids;  it  is  fa- Uses  of  the 

.  •  •  saliva. 

vourable  to  the  maceration  and  division  of  the  food  ;  it  assists  its 
deglutition  and  transformation  into  chyme  ;  it  also  renders  more 
easy  the  motions  of  the  tongue  in  speech  and  in  singing.  Ihe 
greatest  part  of  the  fluid  is  carried  into  the  stomach  by  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  deglutition  ;  another  part  must  evaporate  and  go  out  of 
the  mouth  with  the  expired  air. 


Secretio7i  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 

The  pancreas  is  situated  transversely  in  the  abdomen,  behind  ihepa,\ereatic 
the  stomach  ;  it  has  an  excretory  canal,  which  opens  into  the  duo-^'^‘‘^^’ 
denum  beside  that  of  the  liver;  the  granulous  structure  of  this 
gland  has  made  it  be  considered  a  salivary  gland  ;  but  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  them  by  the  smallness  of  the  arteries  that  it  receives, 

.  and  by  not  appearing  to  receive  any  cerebral  nerve. 

De  Graaf,  a  Dutch  anatomist,  formerly  gave  a  process  for  col- ypn^U^Mce- 
lecting  pancreatic  juice ;  it  consists  in  introducing  into  the  excre- 
tory  canal  of  the  pancreas,  in  its  intestinal  extremity,  a  small  quill, 
to  which  is  attached  a  small  bottle,  placed  under  the  belly  of  the 
animal.  I  have  several  times  tried  this  process,  but  I  think  it 
impracticable.  The  quill,  or  any  other  tube,  tears  the  internal 
mucous  membrane  of  the  canal,  the  blood  flows,  and  the  tube  is 
very  soon  stopped.  I  employ  a  much  simpler  mode  :  I  lay  bare 
tlie  orifice  of  the  canal  in  a  dog,  I  wipe  the  surrounding  mucous 
membrane  with  a  very  fine  cloth,  and  I  wait  until  a  drop  of  liquid 
I  passes  out ;  as  soon  as  it  appears,  I  suck  it  up  with  a  pipette,  an 
instrument  used  in  chemistry.  In  this  manner  I  have  succeeded 
in  collecting  some  drops  of  pancreatic  juice,  but  never  enough  to 
:  analyze  it  according  to  rule.  I  have  recognised  in  it  a  slightly 
yellow  colour,  a  salt  taste,  no  odour ;  I  found  that  it  was  alkaline, 
and  partly  coagulable  by  heat.* 


*  In  birds,  which  have  two  pancreases,  I  have  observed  that  the  ducts  have  an 
almost  perpetual  peristaltic  motion  ;  the  pancreatic  juice  is  also  much  more  abun¬ 
dant,  and  totally  albuminous  ;  at  least,  it  hardens  by  heat,  like  albumen. 
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Properties  of  What  I  liave  been  most  struck  with  in  en(leavourinf(  to  ])rocure 

file  pancreatic  .  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  ^ 

juice.  pancreatic  juice,  is  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  which  forms  it ; 

a  drop  scarcely  passes  out  in  half  an  hour,  and  1  have  sometimes 
waited  longer  for  it.  It  does  not  flow  r.^ore  rapidly  during  diges¬ 
tion  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  slower.  I  think  it  is  general¬ 
ly  more  copious  in  very  young  animals. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  use  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 


Secretion  of  bile. 


Secretion  of 
the  bile. 


Physical  and 
chemical  pro- 
j)erties  of  the 
bile. 


Excretion  of 
the  bile. 


The  liver  is  the  largest  of  all  the  glands ;  it  is  also  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  singular  circumstance  among  the  secretory  organs,  that 
it  is  constantly  traversed  by  a  gi*eat  quantity  of  venous  blood,  be¬ 
sides  the  arterial  blood,  which  it  receives  as  well  as  every  other 
part.  Its  parenchyma  does  not  resemble,  in  any  respect,  that  of 
the  other  glands  ;  and  the  fluid  formed  by  it  is  not  less  dift'erent 
from  that  of  the  other  glandular  fluids. 

The  excretory  canal  of  the  liver  goes  to  the  duodenum  ;  before 
entering  it,  it  communicates  with  a  small  membranous  bag,  called. 
vesiculafellis,  and  on  this  account,  that  it  is  almost  always  filled 
with  bile.  The  communication  is  established  by  means  of  a  small 
duct,  named  cystic,  which  within  is  provided  with  a  small  spiroid 
valve,  recently  discovered  by  M.  Amussat. 

Few  fluids  are  so  compound,  and  so  different  from  the  blood, 
as  the  bile.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  its  taste  very  bitter;  it  is 
viscous,  thready,  sometimes  limpid,  and  sometimes  muddy.  It 
contains  water,  albumen,  a  matter  called  resinous  by  some  che¬ 
mists,^  a  yellow  colouring  principle,*  soda,  and  some  salts,  viz. 
muriate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  These  properties  belong  to  the  bile  contained  in  the 
gall  bladder.  That  which  goes  out  directly  from  the  liver,  called 
hepatic  bile,  has  never  been  analyzed ;  it  appears  in  general  to  be 
of  a  less  deep  colour,  less  viscous,  and  less  bitter  than  the  cystic 
bile. 

The  formation  of  the  bile  appears  constant.  In  whatever  cir¬ 
cumstances  an  animal  is  placed,  if  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  chole- 


*  It  is  probable  that  the  yellow  matter  of  the  bile  is  also  that  which  colours 
the  soruni  of  the  blood,  the  urine,  See. 
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dochiis  be  laid  bare,  this  liquid  is  seen  to  flow,  drop  by  drop,  at  the 
•surface  of  the  intestine.  The  vesicle  appears  to  fill  more  when 
the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  abdominal  pressure  is  less.  It  has 
^  always  appeai’ed  to  me  more  distended  at  this  instant ;  but  it  does 
:  not  completely  empty  itself  by  the  distention  of  the  stomach.  Vo¬ 
miting  contributes  most  to  the  expulsion  of  the  bile  from  it.  I 
have  often  found  it  empty  in  animals  that  had  died  by  the  effects 
of  an  emetic  poison  ;  but  in  no  case  have  I  perceived  traces  of 
!  contractility,  either  in  the  gall  bladder,  or  in  the  hepatic  or  cystic 
ducts  ;  notwithstanding,  I  have  tried  upon  these  parts  all  the  ex- 
’  citants  which  throw  the  intestinal,  vesical,  &c.  contractions  into 
]  play.* 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bile  proceeds  from  the  liver 
I  towards  the  gall  bladder,  and  terminates  by  accumulating  there 
I  and  distending  it,  it  appears  that  this  depends  upon  the  disposi- 
'  tion  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  which  becomes  a  good  deal  con¬ 
tracted  at  the  moment  in  which  it  penetrates  the  intestinal  parie- 
tes  ;  the  bile  thus  encountering  some  difficulties  in  flowing  into  the 
duodenum,  flows  back  upon  the  cystic  duct,  which  offers  resis¬ 
tance.  This  effect  is  also  produced  upon  the  dead  subject,  when 
we  push  gently  an  injection  along  the  hepatic  duct ;  namely,  the 
liquid  passes  partly  into  the  intestine,  and  partly  into  the  bladder : 
probably  the  spiroid  valve  of  which  we  have  made  mention,  per¬ 
forms  an  office  of  some  importance  either  to  the  entry  of  the  bile 
into  the  bladder,  or  to  its  exit  into  that  cavity. 

The  liver  receiving  venous  blood  at  the  same  time  by  the  vena  Opinions 
porta,  and  arterial  blood  by  the  hepatic  artery,  physiologists  have  cretion  of  bile, 
been  very  eager  to  know  which  of  the  two  it  is  that  forms  the 
bile.  Several  have  said  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta,  having 
more  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  that  of  the  hepatic  artery,  is  more 
proper  for  furnishing  the  elements  of  bile.  Bichat  has  success¬ 
fully  contested  this  opinion  ;  he  has  shown,  that  the  quantity  of 
arterial  blood,  which  arrives  at  the  liver,  is  more  in  relation  with  the 
quantity  of  bile  formed,  than  the  quantity  of  the  venous  blood  ;  that 
the  volume  of  the  hepatic  canal  is  not  in  proportion  with  the  vena 


*  In  birds,  the  gall  bladder  and  biliary  duets  are  contractile. 
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porta ;  that  the  fat,  a  fluid  much  hydrogenated,  is  secreted  by  the 
arterial  blood,  8cc. ;  he  might  have  added,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta  has  more  analogy  with  the 
bile  than  the  arterial  blood.  We  shall  take  no  part  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion;  both  opinions  are  equally  destitute  of  proof.  Besides, 
nothing  rebuts  the  idea,  that  both  sorts  of  blood  may  serve  in  the 
secretion.  This  seems  to  be  indicated  by  anatomy ;  for  injections 
show  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  arterial,  venous,  lymphatic, 
and  excretory,  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  bile  contributes  very  usefully  in  digestion,  but  the  manner 
is  unknown.  In  our  present  ignorance  relative  to  the  causes  of 
diseases,  we  attribute  noxious  properties  to  the  bile,  which  it  is 
probably  far  from  possessing.a 

Secretion  of  urine. 

The  secretion  we  are  now  going  to  describe  is  different,  in  se¬ 
veral  respects,  from  the  preceding.  The  liquid  which  results  from 
it  is  much  more  abundant  than  that  of  any  other  gland  ;  in  place 
of  serving  in  any  internal  uses,  it  is  expelled  ;  its  retention  would 
be  attended  by  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  We  are  ad¬ 
vertised  of  the  necessity  of  its  expulsion  by  a  particular  feeling, 
which,  like  the  instinctive  phenomena  of  this  sort,  become  very 
painful  if  they  are  not  quickly  attended  to. 

Few  of  the  apparatus  of  secretion  are  so  complicated  as  that  of 
the  urine  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  two  kidneys,  of  the  calices,  of 
the  pelvis,  of  the  ureters,  of  the  bladder,  and  the  urethra  ;  be¬ 
sides,  the  abdominal  muscles  contribute  to  the  action  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  amongst  which  the  kidneys  alone  form  urine  ;  the 
others  serve  in  its  transportation  and  expulsion. 

Situated  in  the  abdomen,  upon  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column, 
before  the  last  false  ribs  and  the  quadratus  lumhorum,  the  kid¬ 
neys  are  of  small  volume  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  they 
secrete.  They  are  generally  surrounded  with  a  great  deal  of  fat ; 
their  parenchyma  is  composed  of  two  substances  ;  the  one  exterior, 
vascular,  or  cortical  ;  the  other  called  tuhdar,  disposed  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  cones,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  and  their  summits  unite  in  the  membranous  cavity 
called Its  cones  appear  formed  by  a  great  number  of  small 
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hollow  fibres,  which  are  excretory  canals  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
which  are  generally  filled  with  urine. 

In  respect  of  its  volume,  no  organ  receives  so  much  blood  as  Quantity  of 

^  ...  blood  which 

the  kidney.  The  artery  which  is  directed  there  is  large,  short, 
proceeds  immediately  from  the  aorta ;  it  has  easy  communications 
with  the  veins  and  the  tubulous  substance,  as  may  be  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  means  of  the  most  coarse  injections,  which,  being  thrown 
into  the  renal  artery,  pass  into  the  veins  and  into  the  pelvis,  after 
having  filled  the  cortical  substance. 

The  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  alone  are  distributed  Excretory 
to  the  kidneys.  W\^  calices^  pelvis,  and  ureter,  form  together  a  i^idneys. 
canal,  which  commences  in  the  kidneys,  where  it  embraces  the  top 
of  the  mammillary  processes,  and  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  vertebral 
column,  it  goes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  to  the  bladder,  where 
it  terminates.  This  last  organ  is  an  extensible  and  contractile  sac,  of  the  bladder 
intended  to  hold  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  which  com-  thra.*^^^ 
municates  with  the  exterior  by  a  canal  of  considerable  length  in 
man,  but  very  short  in  woman,  called  urethra. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  urethra  is,  in  man  only,  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  prostate  gland,  which  is  considered  by  certain  anatomists 
as  a  collection  of  mucous  follicles.  Two  small  glands  placed 
before  the  anus  pour  a  particular  fluid  into  this  canal.  Two 
muscles  which  descend  from  the  pubis  towards  the  rectum,  pass 
upon  the  sides  of  the  part  of  the  bladder  which  ends  in  the 
urethra,  approach  one  another  behind,  and  form  a  small  arc, 
which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  carries  it  more  or 
less  upwards. 

If  the  pelvis  is  cut  open  in  a  living  animal,  the  urine  is  seen  to  Passage  of  the 
pass  out  slowly  by  the  summits  of  the  excretory  cones.  This  the  kidneys, 
liquid  is  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  calices,  then  enters  that  of 
the  pelvis,  and  then  by  little  and  little  it  proceeds  into  the  uretery 
through  the  whole  length  of  which  it  passes.  It  thus  arrives  at 
the  bladder,  into  which  it  penetrates  by  a  constant  exsudation,  as 
is  easy  to  be  observed  in  persons  affected  with  the  vicious  confor¬ 
mation  called  retroversion  of  the  bladder,  in  which  the  internal 
surface  of  this  organ  is  accessible  to  the  view. 

A  slight  compression  upon  the  uriniferous  cones,  makes  the 
urine  pass  out  in  considerable  quantity  ;  but  instead  of  being  lim¬ 
pid,  as  when  it  passes  out  naturally,  it  is  muddy  and  thick.  It 
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appears  then  to  be  filtered  by  the  hollow  fibres  of  the  tubular  i 
substance. 

Neither  the  pelvis  nor  the  ureter  being  contractile,  probably  the  i 
power  which  produces  the  motion  of  the  urine  is,  on  the  one  hand,  ; 
that  by  which  it  is  poured  into  the  pelvis^  *  and  on  the  other  the  i 
pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  to  which  may  be  added,  when  I 
we  stand  upright,  the  weight  of  the  liquid. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes  the  urine  passes  into  the 
bladder,  and  slowly  distends  this  organ,  sometimes  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree ;  this  accumulation  being  permitted  by  the  extensibility 
of  different  organs,  f 

Causes  which  How  does  the  urine  accumulate  in  the  bladder  ?  Why  does  it 
accumulation  not  flow  immediately  by  the  urethra?  and  why  does  it  not  flow  , 
bladder.  back  into  the  ureter  ?  The  answer  is  easy  for  the  ureters  :  these 
conduits  pass  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sides  of  the  bladder. 
In  proportion  as  the  urine  distends  this  organ,  it  flattens  the  ure¬ 
ters,  and  shuts  them  so  much  more  firmly  as  it  is  more  abundant. 
This  takes  place  in  the  dead  body  as  well  as  in  the  living ;  also,  a 


*  Since  it  is  proved  that  the  heart  and  the  contraction  of  the  arteries  have  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  in  the  veins, 
why  should  not  these  same  causes  act  on  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in  separate  ex¬ 
cretory  canals  ? 

j-  Physiologists  have  long  compared  the  introduction  of  the  urine  into  the  bladder, 
to  that  of  a  liquid  into  a  cavity  with  resisting  sides,  by  a  narrow,  vertical,  and  in¬ 
flexible  canal  ;  but  the  comparison  is  not  just.  In  the  supposed  canal  the  liquid 
flows,  and  continually  presses  the  liquid  contained  in  the  canal  that  receives  it.  The 
urine  does  not  flow  into  the  ureter  ;  it  sweats  into  it,  and  in  this  respect  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  distention  of  the  bladder  cannot  be  compared  to  that  which  the 
weight  of  a  liquid  would  produce.  The  pressure  of  the  abdomen  must  have  a 
great  part  in  the  dilatation  of  the  bladder  by  the  urine.  If  the  bladder  and  the 
ureters  are  equally  pressed,  this  is  sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  the  urine  into 
the  bladder.  Supposing  the  pressure  equal  in  all  the  points  of  the  abdomen,  if 
the  surface  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  ureter  is  higher  than  that  of  the  bladder,  the 
urine  ought  to  enter  easily  into  it ;  but  the  abdominal  pressure  appears  to  be  much 
less  in  the  pelvis  than  in  the  abdomen  properly  so  called  ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  urine  passes  from  the  ureters  into  the  bladder. 

Nevertheless  the  distention  of  the  bladder  by  the  access  of  the  urine  is  limited  ; 
when  the  organ  contains  two  pints  or  more  of  urine,  the  distention  stoj)s,  and  the 
ureters  dilate  in  their  turn,  from  the  inferior  towards  the  superior  portion. 
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liquid,  or  even  air,  injected  into  the  bladder,  by  the  urethra,  never 
enters  the  ureters.  It  is,  then,  by  a  mechanism  analogous  to  that 
of  certain  valves,  that  the  urine  does  not  return  towards  the  kid¬ 
neys. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  urine  does  not  flow  by 
the  urethra;  several  causes  appear  to  contribute  to  this.  The 
sides  of  this  canal,  particularly  towards  the  bladder,  have  a  conti¬ 
nual  tendency  to  contract,  and  to  lessen  the  cavity ;  but  this  cause 
alone  would  be  insufficient  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  urine  to 
escape,  when  the  bladder  is  full.  In  the  dead  body,  in  which  the 
canal  contracts  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  it  has  but  a  very  weak 
resistance,  and  does  not  prevent  the  passage  of  the  liquid  out¬ 
wards,  though  the  bladder  may  be  very  little  compressed. 

The  angle  of  the  bladder  with  the  urethra,  when  it  is  strongly 
distended,  may  also  present  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  urine; 
but  what  I  believe  to  be  the  principal  cause,  is  the  contraction  of  the 
levator  muscles  of  the  anus,^  which,  either  by  the  disposition  to 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  by  their  contraction  under  the 
influence  of  the  brain,  press  the  urethra  upwards,  compress  its 
sides  with  more  or  less  force  against  each  other,  and  thus  shut  its 
posterior  orifice. 


Excretion  of  urine. 

As  soon  as  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  in  the  bladder, 
we  feel  an  inclination  to  discharge  it.  The  mechanism  of  this  expul¬ 
sion  deserves  particular  attention,  and  has  not  always  been  pro¬ 
perly  understood. 

If  the  urine  is  not  constantly  expelled,  this  ought  not  to  be  attri-  Expulsion  of 
buted  to  the  want  of  contraction  in  the  bladder,  for  this  organ 
always  tends  to  contract ;  but,  by  the  influence  of  the  causes  that 
we  have  noticed,  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra  resists  with  a 
force  that  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  cannot  surmount.  The 
will  produces  this  expulsion — 1st,  by  adding  the  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  to  that  of  the  bladder ;  2dly,  by  relaxing  the 


*  I  comprehend  in  these  the  fasciculus  which  directly  embraces  the  urethra, 
which  latterly  has  been  denominated  Wilson’s  muscle. 
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levatoris  (uii,  which  shut  the  urethra.  The  resistance  of  this  canal 
being  once  overcome,  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  is  sufBcient 
for  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  urine  it  contained  ;  but  the  action 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  added,  and  then  the  urine  passes 
out  with  much  greater  force.  We  may  also  stop  the  flowing  of 
the  urine  all  at  once,  by  contracting  the  levators  of  the  anus. 
Contraction  of  The  Contraction  of  the  bladder  is  not  voluntary,  though  by  acting 
voluntary?*^  on  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  tbe  levators  of  the  anus,  we  may 
cause  it  to  contract  when  we  chuse. 

This  contraction  suffices  to  expel  the  urine.  I  have  seen  dogs 
excrete  urine  with  their  abdomen  laid  open,  and  the  bladder  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  If  we  even  detach  in  a  male 
dog  the  bladder,  the  prostate  gland,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
membranous  urethra,  after  some  moments  the  bladder  contracts, 
and  projects  the  urine  with  a  distinct  jet,  till  that  liquid  is  entirely 
expelled. 

That  which  remains  in  the  urethra  after  the  l)ladder  has  ceased 
to  propel  it  is  ejected  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  peri¬ 
neum,  and  particularly  by  those  of  the  bulb,  the  acceleratores  uri- 
nae. 

Action  of  the  Though  the  quantity  of  urine  is  very  copious,  and  though  it 
contains  several  proximate  principles  which  are  not  found  in  the 
blood,  and  consequently  a  chemical  action  takes  place  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  the  secretion  of  the  urine  is  nevertheless  very  rapid.  Its 
principal  properties  are  due  to  the  urea,  a  matter  highly  azotised 
and  putrescent. 

In  a  state  of  health,  the  colour  of  the  urine  is  yellow ;  its  taste  is 

salt,  and  a  little  bitter  ;  its  odour  is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  com- 

chemicai  pro- posed  of  Water,  of  mucus,  which  probably  proceeds  from  the  mu- 
perties  of 

urine.  cous  membrane  of  the  urinary  ducts,  of  another  animal  matter,  of 
uric  acid,  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  lactic  acid,  of  muriate  of  soda  and 
ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda,  of  ammonia,  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of 
sulphate  of  potass,  of  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  of  silex.^ 

Modifications  The  physical  properties  of  urine  are  subject  to  great  variations, 
cal  or  ch^i-  If  rhubarb  or  madder  has  been  used,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  yellow, 
of  urine.  or  blood  red  ;  if  one  has  breathed  an  air  charged  with  vapours  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  if  a  little  rosin  has  been  swallowed,  it  takes  a 
violet  odour  ;  the  disac:rceable  odour  that  it  takes  by  the  use  of 
asparagus,  is  well  known. 


veins. 


Physical  pro¬ 
perties  of 
urine. 
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Its  cJiemical  composition  is  not  less  variable.  The  more  use 
that  is  made  of  watery  beverages,  the  more  considerable  tlie  total 
quantity  and  proportion  of  water  becomes  ;  if  one  drinks  little,  the 
contrary  happens. 

The  uric  acid  becomes  more  abundant  when  the  regimen  is  very 
substantial,  and  the  exercise  trifling ;  this  acid  diminishes,  and  may 
oven  disappear  altogether,  by  the  constant  and  exclusive  use  of 
unazotised  food,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  butter,  oil,  &c.  Certain 
salts,  carried  into  the  stomach,  even  in  small  quantity,  are  found 
in  a  short  time  in  the  urine. 

The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  this  translation  takes  place, 
has  made  it  be  supposed  there  is  a  direct  communication  between 
the  stomach  and  the  bladder:  even  now  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  partizans  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

It  is  not  yet  long  since  a  direct  canal  from  the  stomach  to  the 
bladder  was  supposed  to  exist,  but  this  passage  has  no  existence  ; 
others  have  supposed,  without  giving  any  proof,  that  the  passage 
took  place  by  the  cellular  tissue,  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels,  &c. 

Darwin  having  given  to  a  friend  several  grains  of  nitrate  of  pot  -  passage  of 
ass,  in  half  an  hour  he  let  blood  of  him  and  collected  his  urine  :  the  the  stomach 

1  c  i-T  •  1  1  to  the  bladder. 

salt  was  round  in  the  urine,  but  not  in  the  blood.  Mr.  Brand  made 
similar  observations  with  prussiate  of  potass  ;  he  concluded  from 
it  that  the  circulation  is  not  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  the  stomach  and  the  urinary  organs,  but  without  giving 
any  explanation  of  the  existing  means.  Sir  Everard  Home  is  also 
of  this  opinion. 

I  have  made  experiments  in  order  to  clear  up  this  important  Experiments 
question,  and  I  have  found,  1st,  that  whenever  prussiate  of  pot-  cretion  of 

urin0* 

ass  is  injected  into  the  veins,  or  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
by  a  serous  membrane,  it  very  soon  passes  into  the  bladder,  where 
it  is  easily  recognised  amongst  the  urine  ;  2dly,  that  if  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  prussiate  injected  is  considerable,  the  tests  can  discover  it  in 
the  blood ;  but  if  the  quantity  is  small,  its  presence  cannot  be  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  usual  means ;  Sdly,  that  the  same  result  takes 
place  by  mixing  prussiate  and  blood  together  in  a  vessel ;  4thly, 
that  the  same  salt  is  recognised  in  all  proportions  in  the  urine.  It 
is  not  extraordinary,  then,  that  Darwin  and  Mr.  Brand  did  not 
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tliul  ill  tlio  blood  the  substance  tliat  tliey  distinctly  perceived  in  the 
urine. 

With  regard  to  tlie  organs  that  transport  the  liquids  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  intestines  into  the  circulating  system,  it  is  evident,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  we  have  said  in  speaking  of  the  chyliferous  vessels, 

and  the  absorption  by  the  veins,  that  these  liquids  are  directly  ah- 

» 

sorbed  by  the  latter,  and  transported  by  them  to  the  liver  and  the 
heart ;  so  that  the  direction  which  these  liquids  follow,  in  order  to 
reach  the  veins,  is  much  shorter  than  is  generally  admitted,  viz. 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  tlie  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  thoracic 
duct. 

Experiment  has  yielded  several  results,  relative  to  the  secretion 
of  urine,  which  I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence. 

Extraction  of  one  kidney  from  a  dog,  does  not  impair  the 
health  of  the  animal :  it  merely  appears  that  the  secretion  of  urine 
is  augmented,  and  that  it  is  effected  with  greater  rapidity. 

Extraction  of  the  two  kidneys  infallibly  destroys  the  animal  in 
the  space  of  two,  tliree,  four,  or  five  days  :  I  have  for  a  long  time 
observed,  that  in  this  case  the  secretion  of  the  bile  becomes  aug¬ 
mented,  in  a  proportion  truly  extraordinary  ;  the  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines  being  literally  filled  with  it. 

A  fact  of  the  highest  importance  has  been  discovered  by  MM. 
Prevost  and  Dumas :  after  the  extraction  of  the  two  kidneys,  a 
notable  quantity  of  urea  is  found  in  the  blood,  so  that  the  kidneys 
are  not  the  generating  organs  of  that  substance,  as  is  generally 
thought,  but  simply  separate  it  from  the  mass  of  blood,  in 
which  it  is  formed.  i  This  fact  has  lately  been  verified  by  MM. 
Vauquelin  and  Segalas  :  the  latter  has  besides  observed,  that  the 
introduction  of  urea  into  the  blood  excites  the  secretion  of  urine, 
to  so  great  an  extent,  indeed,  that  he  considers  urea  an  excellent 
diuretic. 

In  explaining  the  glandular  secretions,  physiologists  have  given 
full  scope  to  their  imagination.^  The  glands  have  been  succes¬ 
sively  considered  as  sieves,  filters,  as  a  focus  of  fermentation.® 
Bordeau,  and,  more  recently,  Bichat,  have  attributed  a  peculiar 
motion  and  sensibility  to  their  particles,  by  which  they  choose,  in 
the  blood  which  traverses  them,  the  particles  that  are  fit  to  enter 
into  the  fluids  that  they  secrete.  Atmospheres  and  compartments 
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have  been  allotted  to  them  ;  they  have  been  supposed  susceptible 
of  erection,  of  sleep,  See.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many 
learned  men,  the  truth  is,  that  what  passes  in  a  gland  when  it  acts 
is  entirely  unknown.  Chemical  phenomena  necessarily  take 
place. 

Several  secreted  fluids  are  acid,  whilst  the  blood  is  alkaline ; 
the  most  of  them  contain  proximate  principles  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  blood,  and  wliich  are  formed  in  the  glands  ;  but  the  parti¬ 
cular  mode  of  these  combinations  is  unknown. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  amongst  these  suppositions 
upon  the  action  of  the  glands,  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Doctor 
Wollaston.  This  learned  man  supposes  that  very  weak  electricity 
may  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  secretions :  he  rests  his 
opinion  upon  a  curious  experiment,  of  which  we  will  here  give  an 
account. 

Doctor  Wollaston  took  a  glass  tube,  two  inches  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  he  closed  one  of  its  extremities  with 
a  bit  of  bladder.  He  poured  a  little  water  into  the  tube,  with 
part  of  its  weight  of  muriate  of  soda  ;  he  wet  the  bladder  on 
the  outside,  and  placed  it  on  a  piece  of  silver ;  he  then  bent  a 
zinc  wire,  so  that  one  of  its  ends  touched  the  silver,  and  the  other 
entered  the  tube  the  length  of  an  inch.  In  the  same  instant  the 
external  surface  of  the  bladder  gave  indications  of  the  presence  of 
pure  soda  ;  so  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  very  weak  electri¬ 
city,  there  was  a  decomposition  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  a  passage 
of  the  soda,  separated  from  the  acid,  through  the  bladder.  Dr. 
Wollaston  thinks  it  is  not  impossible  that  something  analogous 
may  happen  in  the  secretions  ;  but,  before  admitting  this  idea, 
many  other  proofs  are  necessary. 

Several  organs,  such  as  the  thyroid  and  thymus  bodies,  the 
spleen,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  have  been  called  glands  by  many 
anatomists :  Professor  Chaussier  has  substituted  for  this  denomi¬ 
nation  that  of  the  glandiform  ganglions.  The  use  of  these  parts 
is  entirely  unknown.  As  they  are  generally  more  voluminous  in 
the  fetus,  they  are  supposed  to  have  important  functions,  but  there 
exists  no  proof  of  it.  Works  of  Physiology  contain  a  great  many 
hypotheses  intended  to  explain  their  functions. 
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or  NUTRITION. 

We  know  tkat  the  blood  supplies  all  the  secretions,  internal  and 
external ;  that  it  is  renewed  by  general  absorption,  and  by  that  of 
the  chyle  and  the  drinks  :  it  now  remains  for  us  to  study  what 
takes  place  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  and  the  tissues,  during 
the  continuation  of  life,  namely,  nutrition  properly  so  called. 

From  the  state  of  the  embryo  to  the  most  advanced  old  age,  the 
weight  and  volume  of  the  body  are  almost  continually  changing ; 
the  different  parenchymata  and  tissues  present  infinite  variations  in 
their  consistence,  colour,  elasticity,  and  sometimes  their  chemical 
composition.  The  volume  of  the  organs  augments  when  they  are 
often  in  action  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  size  diminishes  when  they 
remain  long  at  rest.  By  the  influence  of  one  or  other  of  these 
causes,  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  present  remarkable 
variations.  Many  diseases ,  often  produce,  in  a  veiy  short  time, 
remarkable  changes  in  the  exterior  conformation,  and  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  great  number  of  organs. 

If  madder  is  mixed  with  the  food  of  an  animal,  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  the  bones  present  a  red  tint,  which  disappears  when 
the  use  of  it  is  left  off. 

There  exists,  then,  in  the  organs,  an  insensible  motion  of  the 
particles,  which  produces  all  these  modifications.  It  is  this  interior 
motion,  unknown  in  its  nature,  that  is  called  nutrition,  or  nutri- 
tive  action. 

This  phenomenon,  which  the  observing  spirit  of  the  ancients 
'had  not  permitted  to  escape,  was  to  them  the  object  of  many  in¬ 
genious  suppositions  that  are  still  admitted. — For  example,  it  is 
said  that,  by  means  of  the  nutritive  action,  the  whole  body  is  re¬ 
newed,  so  that,  at  a  certain  period,  it  does  not  possess  a  single 
particle  of  the  matter  that  composed  it  formerly.  Limits  have 
even  been  assigned  to  this  total  renewal ;  some  have  fixed  the  period 
of  three  years,  others  think  it  not  complete  till  seven :  but  there 
is  nothing  to  give  probability  to  these  conjectures  ;  on  the  contrary, 
certain  well  proved  facts  seem  to  render  them  of  no  avail. 

It  is  well  known  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and  several  savage  people, 
colour  their  skins  with  substances  which  they  introduce  into  the 
tissue  of  this  membrane  itself:  the  figures  thus  traced  preserve 
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their  form  and  colour  during  their  lives,  should  no  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  occur.  How  can  this  phenomenon  agree  with  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  skin  according  to  these  authors.* 

In  resting  on  the  suppositions  of  which  we  liave  spoken,  it  is 
admitted,  in  the  metaphorical  language  now  used  in  some  works 
of  physiology,  that  the  atoms  of  the  organs  can  only  serve  for  a 
certain  period  in  their  composition  ;  that  in  time  tliey  become 
‘worn,  and  at  last  improper  to  enter  into  their  composition  ;  and  that 
they  are  then  absorbed  and  replaced  by  new  atoms  proceeding 
from  the  food. 

It  is  added,  that  the  animal  matters,  of  which  our  excretions 
are  composed,  are  the  detritus  of  the  organs,  and  that  they  are 
principally  composed  of  atoms  that  can  no  longer  serve  in  their 
composition,  &c.  &c. 

Instead  of  discussing  these  hypotheses,  we  shall  mention  a  few 
facts  from  which  we  have  some  idea  of  the  nutritive  movement. 

A.  In  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  organs  change  Remarks  up. 
their  physical  and  chemical  properties  by  sickness  or  age,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  nutrition  is  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  the  tissues. 

The  glands,  the  muscles,  the  skin,  &c.,  change  their  volume, 
colour,  consistence,  with  great  quickness  ;  the  tendons,  the  fibrous 
membranes,  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  appear  to  have  a  much 
slower  nutrition,  for  their  physical  properties  change  but  slowly  by 
the  effect  of  age  and  disease. 

B.  If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  proportional¬ 
ly  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  nutritive  movement  seems  more 
rapid  in  infancy  and  youth  than  in  the  adult  and  in  old  age  ;  it 
is  accelerated  by  the  repeated  action  of  the  organs,  and  retarded 
by  repose.  Indeed,  children  and  young  people  consume  more 
food  than  adults  and  old  people :  these  last  can  preserve  all  their 
faculties  by  the  use  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  food.  All  the  ex- 


*  The  recent  exhibition  of  nitrate  of  silver  internally,  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  new  proof  of  this  kind.  After  the  use  of  this  substance  for  some  months, 
sick  persons  have  had  their  skin  coloured  of  a  greyish  blue,  probably  by  a 
deposition  of  the  salt  in  the  tissue  of  this  membrane,  where  it  is  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  air.  Several  individuals  have  been  in  this  state  for  some  years 
w'ithout  the  tint  becoming  weaker ;  whilst  in  others  it  has  diminished  by  degrees, 
and  disappeared  in  two  or  thftc  years. 
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ercises  of  the  body,  and  hard  labour,  require  necessarily  a  greater 
quantity,  or  more  nutritive  food ;  on  the  contrary,  perfect  repose 
permits  of  longer  abstinence. 

C.  Blood  appears  to  contain  most  of  the  principles  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  organs :  the  fibrine,  the  albumen,  the 
fat,  the  salts,  8cc.,  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues, 
are  found  in  the  blood.  They  appear  to  be  deposited  in  their  pa¬ 
renchyma  at  the  instant  when  the  blood  traverses  them  ;  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  deposit  takes  place  is  entirely  unknown.  There 
is  an  evident  relation  between  the  activity  of  the  nutrition  of  an 
organ  and  the  quantity  of  blood  it  receives.  The  tissues  that  have 
a  rapid  nutrition  have  larger  arteries  ;  when  the  action  of  an  organ 
has  determined  an  acceleration  of  its  nutrition,  the  arteries  increase 
in  size. 

Some  proximate  principles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  organs  are  not  found  in  the  blood  :  as  osmazome,  the  cerebral 
matter,  gelatine,  &c.  They  are,  therefore,  formed  from  other 
principles  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  in  some  chemical  but 
unknown  manner,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  real,  and  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  the  effect  of  evolving  heat  and  electricity. 

D.  Since  chemical  analysis  has  made  known  the  nature  of  the 
different  tissues  of  the  animal  economy,  they  have  been  all  found 
to  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  azote.  Our  food  being  also 
partly  composed  of  this  simple  body,  the  azote  of  our  organs  like¬ 
wise  probably  comes  from  them  ;  but  several  eminent  authors 
think  that  it  has  its  source  in  respiration  ;  others  believe  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  influence  of  life  solely.  Both  parties  insist  parti- 
culaily  upon  the  example  of  the  herbivorous  animals,  which  are 
supported  exclusively  upon  non-azotised  matter  ;  upon  the  history 
of  certain  people  that  live  entirely  upon  rice  and  maize  ;  upon  that 
of  negroes,  who  can  live  a  long  time  without  eating  any  thing  but 
sugar;  lastly,  upon  what  is  related  of  caravans,  which,  in  travers¬ 
ing  the  deserts,  have  for  a  long  time  had  only  gum  in  place  of 
every  sort  of  food.  Were  it  indeed  proved  by  these  facts,  that 
men  can  live  a  long  time  without  azotised  food,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  acknowledge  that  azote  has  an  origin  diflerent  from  the 
food  ;  but  the  facts  cited  by  no  means  prove  this.  In  fact,  almost 
all  the  vegetables  upon  wljich  man  and  the  animals  feed  contain 
more  or  less  azote  ;  for  exarnj>le,  the  impute  sugar  that  the  negroes 
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cat  presents  a  considerable  proportion  of  it ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  people,  as  they  say,  who  feed  upon  rice  or  maize,  it  is  well 
known  that  they  add  milk  or  cheese  :  now  casein  is  the  most  azo- 
tised  of  all  the  nutritive  proximate  principles. 

1  have  thought  that  we  might  acquire  some  exact  notions  on 
this  subject,  by  submitting  animals,  during  a  necessary  time,  to  the 
use  of  food,  of  which  the  chemical  composition  should  be  known. 

Dogs  are  very  proper  for  those  experiments  ;  they  live,  like 
man,  equally  well  upon  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  dog  can  live  a  long  time  upon  bread 
alone  ;  but  by  thus  feeding  it  nothing  can  be  concluded  relative  to 
the  production  of  azote  in  the  animal  economy,  for  the  gluten  that 
bread  contains  is  very  full  of  azote.  To  obtain  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  result,  it  must  be  necessary  to  feed  one  of  these  animals  upon 
a  nutritive  substance  that  contains  no  azote. 

For  this  purpose,  I  took  a  small  dog  of  three  years  old,  fat,  and  Experiments 

.  1  s  1  1  1  •  e  1  1  1  •  upoiiHUtri- 

in  good  health,  and  put  it  to  teed  upon  sugar  alone,  and  gave  it  tion. 
distilled  water  to  drink  :  it  had  as  much  as  it  chose  of  both. 

It  appeared  to  thrive  very  well  in  this  way  of  living  the  first 
seven  or  eight  days ;  it  was  brisk,  active,  eat  eagerly,  and  drank 
in  its  usual  mannei’.  It  began  to  get  meagre  upon  the  second 
week,  though  it  had  always  a  good  appetite,  and  took  about  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  sugar  in  twenty-four  hours.  Its  aloine  excretions 
were  neither  frequent  nor  copious  ;  that  of  the  urine  was  very 
abundant. 

In  the  third  week  its  leanness  increased,  its  strength  diminished, 
the  animal  lost  its  liveliness,  and  its  appetite  was  much  lessened. 

At  this  period,  there  was  developed,  first  upon  one  eye,  and  then 
upon  the  other,  a  small  ulceration  in  the  centre  of  the  transparent 
cornea  ;  it  increased  very  quickly,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  more 
than  a  line  in  diameter ;  its  depth  increased  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  ;  the  cornea  was  very  soon  entirely  perforated,  and  the 
humours  of  the  eye  ran  out.  This  singular  phenomenon  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  abundant  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  eyelids. 

It,  however,  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  lost  its  strength ; 
and  though  the  animal  took  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  sugar  every 
day,  it  became  at  length  so  weak  that  it  could  neither  chew  nor  swal¬ 
low  ;  for  the  same  reason  every  other  motion  was  impossible.  It  ex¬ 
pired  the  thirty-second  day  of  the  experiment.  I  opened  it  with 
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every  suitable  precaution  ;  I  found  a  total  want  of  fat ;  the  muscles 
were  reduced  by  more  than  five-sixths  of  their  ordinary  size  ;  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines  were  also  much  diminished  in  volume, 
and  strongly  contracted. 

The  gall,  and  urinary  bladders,  were  distended  by  their  proper 
fluids.  I  begged  M.  Chevreul  to  examine  them  ;  he  found  in  them 
nearly  all  the  characters  that  belong  to  the  urine  and  the  bile  of 
herbivorous  animals  ;  that  is,  that  the  urine,  in  place  of  being  acid, 
as  it  is  in  carnivorous  animals,  was  sensibly  alkaline,  and  presented 
no  trace  of  uric  acid  nor  of  phosphate.  The  bile  contained  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  picromel,  a  character  thought  peculiar  to  the 
bile  of  the  ox,  and,  in  general,  to  that  of  herbivorous  animals.  The 
excrements,  that  were  also  examined  by  M.  Chevreul,  contained 
very  little  azote,  whilst  they  generally  present  a  great  deal. 

Such  a  result  required  to  be  proved  by  new  experiments.  I 
submitted  a  second  dog  to  the  same  regimen  as  the  former,  that 
is,  to  sugar  and  distilled  water.  The  phenomena  that  I  observed 
were  exactly  similar  to  those  I  have  just  described ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  was,  that  the  eyes  did  not  begin  to  ulcerate  until  towards 
the  twenty-fifth  day,  and  the  animal  died  before  they  had  time  to 
empty  themselves,  as  had  happened  to  the  first  dog,  the  subject 
of  the  first  experiment :  in  other  respects,  there  was  the  same 
emaciation,  the  same  weakness,  followed  by  death  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  day  of  the  experiment ;  and,  on  opening  the  dead  body, 
there  was  the  same  state  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  abdominal  vis¬ 
cera  ;  and,  above  all,  the  same  character  of  the  excrements,  the 
bile,  and  the  urine. 

A  third  experiment  produced  similar  results,  and  thence  I  con¬ 
sidered  sugar  incapable  of  supporting  dogs  of  itself. 

This  want  of  the  nutritive  quality  might  be  peculiar  to  sugar  ;  I 
thought  it  important  to  ascertain  if  other  substances  not  azotised, 
but  generally  considered  as  nourishing,  produced  similar  effects. 

I  took  two  young  and  strong  dogs,  though  of  a  small  size  ;  I 
gave  them  for  their  food  very  good  olive  oil  and  distilled  water ; 
they  appeared  to  live  well  on  it  for  about  fifteen  days  ;  but  they 
afterwards  underwent  the  same  series  of  accidents  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  animals  that  eat  the  sugar.  They, 
however,  suffered  no  ulceration  of  the  cornea;  they  both  died 
towards  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  the  experiment ;  with  regard  to  the 
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state  of  the  organs,  and  tliat  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  and 
the  bile,  they  presented  the  same  plienomena  as  the  preceding. 

Gum  is  another  substance  that  contains  no  azote,  but  which  is 
considered  very  nourishing.  It  might  be  supposed  to  act  like 
sugar  and  oil,  but  this  ought  to  be  directly  ascertained.  In  this 
view,  I  have  fed  several  dogs  with  gum,  and  the  phenomena  I 
observed  did  not  differ  sensibly  from  those  that  I  have  mentioned. 

I  have  lately  repeated  the  experiment,  by  feeding  a  dog  with 
butter,  an  animal  substance  free  of  azote  :  like  the  other  animals, 
it  was  supported  by  this  food  very  well  at  first ;  but  in  about  fifteen 
days  it  began  to  grow  lean,  and  lost  its  strength  ;  it  died  the  thirty- 
sixth  day,  although,  on  the  thirty-fourth  day,  I  gave  it  as  much 
flesh  as  it  would  eat,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  it  took  for 
two  days.  The  right  eye  of  this  animal  presented  the  same  ulce¬ 
ration  of  the  cornea  which  I  noticed  in  those  that  were  fed  on 
sugar.  The  opening  of  the  body  presented  the  same  modifications 
of  the  bile  and  urine . 

Though  the  nature  of  the  excrements  of  the  different  animals 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  gave  indication  that  they  digested  the 
substances  used  by  them,  I  wished  to  ascertain  it  in  a  more  posi¬ 
tive  manner ;  on  this  account,  after  having  given  to  dogs  separately, 
oil,  gum,  or  sugar,  I  opened  them,  and  I  found  that  these  sub¬ 
stances  were  each  reduced  to  a  particular  chyme  in  the  stomach, 
and  that  they  afterwards  furnished  an  abundant  chyle  ;  that  which 
proceeds  from  oil  is  a  distinct  milky  white ;  the  chyle  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  gum,  or  sugar,  is  transparent,  opaline,  and  more  watery 
than  that  of  oil.  It  is  then  evident  that  if  these  different  sub¬ 
stances  are  not  nourishing,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
digestion. 

These  facts^  appear  important  in  several  respects;  first,  they 
make  it  very  probable  that  the  azote  of  the  organs  is  produced  by 
the  food ;  and  they  are  very  proper  to  clear  up  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  gout  and  gravel.* 

Since  the  publication  of  these  facts  in  the  former  edition  of  this  New- experi- 
work,  I  have  been  enabled  to  establish  some  other  very  important 


*  Persons  seized  with  these  diseases,  are  generally  great  eaters  of  flesh,  of  fish, 
of  food  prepared  with  milk,  and  other  substances  that  contain  a  great  deal  ol 
azote.  The  most  frequent  forms  of  the  gravel,  the  calculus  of  the  bladder,  of  the 
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facts,  which  show  how  limited  our  knowledge  still  is  with  respect 
to  the  phenomenon  of  nutrition. 

1.  A  dog,  eating  at  discretion  pure  wheaten  bread,  and  drink¬ 
ing  at  pleasure  common  water,  does  not  live  above  fifty  days :  he 
expires  at  that  period,  with  all  the  known  marks  of  final  decay 
recorded  above. 

2.  A  dog,  eating  exclusively  of  soldier’s  biscuit,  (pain  his 
militairey  or  munition,)  lives  very  well,  and  his  health  is  not  in 
any  degree  impaired. 

3.  A  rabbit  or  guinea  pig  fed  upon  one  single  substance,  as 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  carrots,  dies  with  all  the  appearances  of  in¬ 
anition,  ordinarily  after  the  fifteenth  day,  and  sometimes  a  good 
deal  sooner.  Fed  with  the  same  substances,  simultaneously  or 
successively,  at  short  intervals,  these  animals  both  live  and  thrive. 

4.  An  ass  to  which  I  had  ordered  to  be  given  dry  rice,  and 
afterwards  rice  boiled  in  water,  because  he  refused  the  former, 
only  survived  fifteen  days. ,  During  the  last  days  he  constantly 
refused  to  eat  the  rice.  A  cock  was  fed  upon  boiled  rice  for 
several  months,  and  preserved  his  health. 

5.  Some  dogs,  fed  exclusively  upon  cheese,  and  others  upon 
hard  eggs,  lived  a  long  time,  but  they  were  weak,  meagre  :  they 
lost  their  hair,  and  their  appearance  announced  an  imperfect  nu¬ 
trition. 

6.  The  substance  which,  given  alone,  supports  life  longest  in 
the  Rodentes,  is  muscular  flesh. 

7.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which  I  ascertained  was 
the  following.  If  an  animal  has  lived  during  a  certain  time  upon 
a  substance  which,  taken  alone,  cannot  nourish  it ;  wheaten  bread, 
for  instance,  during  forty  days  ;  it  will  be  in  vain  at  that  period  to  i 
change  the  diet,  and  return  to  its  ordinary  regimen.  The  animal  j 
Avill  devour  wdth  avidity  the  new  meats  presented  to  it ;  but  it 
will  continue  to  decay,  and  its  death  will  nevertheless  arrive  at  the 
period  at  which  it  would  have  happened,  if  the  creature  had  con¬ 
tinued  its  exclusive  regimen  without  interruption. 

8.  The  most  general,  and  the  most  important  consequence  to 
be  deduced  from  these  facts,  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to 


mihritic  tophus,  are  formed  by  uric  acid,  a  principle  which  contain*  a  great  deal 
of  azote.  By  lessening,  in  the  regimen,  tlio  (piantity  of  azotised  food,  these  di¬ 
seases  are  prevented. 
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follow  up  and  investigate  anew,  is,  that  diversity  and  multiplicity 
of  aliments,  is  an  impoi  tant  rule  of  the  hygieine;  which  is,  more¬ 
over,  indicated  to  us  by  our  instincts,  and  by  the  variation  induced 
by  the  seasons  over  all  nature,  particularly  in  the  species  of  alimen¬ 
tary  substances. 

E.  The  experiments  which  I  have  recently  instituted  upon  the  Experiments 

A  1  upon  nutri- 

lifth  pair  of  nerves,  conducted  me  to  singular  results  relative  to  thetionof  the 
nutrition  of  the  eye. 

When  the  trunk  of  that  nerve  is  cut  through  within  the  cra¬ 
nium,  a  little  after  its  passage  over  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone  ;  iwenty-four  hours  after  the  section,  the  cornea  becomes 
muddy  on  its  surface,  and  a  large  or  cloud,  is  formed.  After 
forty-eight  or  sixty  hours,  this  part  is  become  completely  opake  ; 
the  conjunctiva,  and  also  the  iris,  being  inflamed. 

In  the  interior  chamber  there  is  deposited  a  muddy  fluid,  and 
false  membranes,  proceeding  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  iris ; 
the  lens  itself  and  the  vitreous  humour  begin  to  lose  their  trans¬ 
parency,  which,  at  the  end  of  some  days,  has  vanished  entirely. 

Eight  days  after  the  division  of  the  nerves,  the  cornea  is  detached  ' 
from  the  sclerotic,  and  the  humours  of  the  eye  which  have  remained 
liquid  escape  by  the  opening.  The  organ  diminishes  in  volume, 
gradually  wastes,  and  finishes,  in  fact,  by  becoming  a  sort  of  tu¬ 
bercle,  filled  with  a  matter  in  appearance  resembling  cheese. 

The  nutrition  of  the  eye,  therefore,  is  evidently  under  the  ner¬ 
vous  influence. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  lachrymal  gland,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding,  receives  a  special  branch  from  the  fifth  pair,  under 
the  name  of  the  lacrymal  nerve.  This  branch,  in  place  of  wast¬ 
ing  and  decaying  like  the  eye,  seems  to  acquire  a  more  active  nu¬ 
trition,  at  least  its  size  is  sensibly  augmented  fifteen  days  after 
the  division  of  the  nerve. 

F.  A  considerable  number  of  tissues  in  the  economy  appear  to  Remarks 
have  no  nutrition,  properly  so  called  :  as  the  epidermis,  the  nails,  tSn” 
the  hair,  the  teeth,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin,  and  perhaps 
the  cartilages.^ 

These  different  parts  are  really  secreted,  by  particular  organs, 
as  the  teeth  and  the  hair ;  or  by  parts  which  have  other  functions 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  nails  and  the  epidermis.  The  most  of 
the  parts  formed  in  this  mode  Mmar  by  the  friction  of  exterior 
bodies,  and  are  constantly  renewed  ;  if  they  are  cntiitdy  carried 
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away,  they  are  capable  of  reproduction.  A  very  singular  fact  is, 
that  they  continue  to  grow  several  days  after  death :  we  have 
seen  a  similar  phenomenon  with  regard  to  the  mucus. 

G.  Certain  substances,  but  particularly  iodine,  appear  to  have  a 
marked  influence  over  nutrition.  Their  use  accelerates  or  dimi¬ 
nishes  it.  This  last  effect  is  very  manifest  in  iodine,  and  merits 
especial  attention. 

After  this  short  account  of  the  principal  nutritive  phenomena, 
we  must  examine  a  very  important  appearance,  which  seems  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  nutrition,  but  which  has  always  very  close 
relations  with  respiration :  I  mean  the  production  of  heat  in  the 
body  of  man. 

Of  animal  heatfi 

Animal  heat.  An  inert  body  which  does  not  change  its  position,  being  placed 
amongst  other  bodies,  very  soon  assumes  the  same  temperature,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  of  caloric  to  an  equilibrium.  The  body 
of  man  is  very  different :  surrounded  by  other  bodies  hotter  than 
itself,  it  preserves  its  inferior  temperature  as  long  as  life  continues  ; 
and  when  surrounded  with  bodies  of  a  lower  temperature,  it  still 
maintains  its  temperature  more  elevated.  There  are  then  in  the 
animal  economy  two  different  and  distinct  properties,  the  one  of 
producing  heat,  the  other  of  producing  cold.  We  will  examine 
these  two  properties ; — let  us  first  see  how  heat  is  produced. 

Principal  Respiration  appears  to  be  the  principal,  or  at  least  the  most 

source  of  ani-  .  .'*11  -x  n  •  i 

maiheat.  evident  sourcc  ot  animal  heat.  In  tact,  experience  demonstrates 
that  the  heat  of  the  blood  increases  nearly  a  degree  in  traversing 
the  lungs  ;  and  as  it  is  distributed  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body  from 
the  lungs,  it  carries  the  heat  every  where  into  the  organs ;  for  we 
have  also  seen  that  the  heat  of  the  veins  is  less  than  that  of  the 
arteries. 

This  developement  of  heat  in  the  respiration  appears,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  jiroceed  from  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid, 
whether  it  takes  place  directly  in  the  lungs,  or  happens  afterwards 
in  the  arteries,  or  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs.  Some  fine 
experiments  of  Lavoisier,  and  M.  de  Laplace,  lead  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion:  they  placed  animals  in  a  calorimeter,  and  compared  the 
quantity  of  acid  formed  by  the  respiration,  with  the  quantity  of 
heat  produced  in  a  given  time  :  except  a  very  small  proportion, 
the  heat  produced  was  that  which  would  have  been  occasioned 
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by  the  generation  of  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  was  formed, 
from  combustion. 

The  experiments  of  MM.  Brodie,  Thillaye,  and  Legallois,  have 
also  proved,  that  if  we  repress  the  respiration  of  an  animal,  either 
by  a  fatiguing  posture,  or  by  artificial  respiration,  the  temperature 
sinks,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  out  diminishes.  In 
diseases  of  accelerated  respiration,  the  heat  increases ;  at  least  in 
particular  circumstances.  Respiration  is  therefore  the  focus  {foyer) 
from  whence  caloric  is  developed. 

Science  has  lately  acquired,  upon  the  question  of  animal  heat, 
a  precision  which  has  never  hitherto  been  attained  in  that  inves¬ 
tigation.  M.  Despretz  has  instituted  a  numerous  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  upon  the  comparison  of  the  heat  emitted  by  animals, 
and  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  combustion  effected  in  the  interior 
of  the  lungs. 

It  seems  perfectly  demonstrated  at  present,  that  respiration,  in  Experiments 
General,  produces  four-fifths  of  the  heat  of  herbivorous  animals ;  pretz  upon 

°  ^  ^  ,  animal  heat. 

three-fourths  in  carnivorous  animals  :  birds  present  almost  the  same 
proportion. 

The  principal  source  of  animal  heat  is  in  the  lungs,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace ;  but  in  their  experiments, 
the  comparison  was  not  instituted  upon  the  same  individual 
animals.  A  guinea  pig  furnished  the  carbonic  acid,  and  another 
animal  of  the  same  species  served  for  measuring  the  heat ;  so  that 
it  still  remained  to  set  on  foot  a  number  of  detailed  experiments, 
in  order  to  leave  no  longer  in  doubt  the  share  of  the  lungs  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  important  phenomenon  ;  a  circumstance  which  in¬ 
duced  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  propose  the  question  as  a  prize. 

M.  Despretz  gained  this.  The  academy  demanded,  in  addition, 
to  determine  with  precision  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  combustion 
of  carbon :  M.  Despretz  solved  both  questions  with  success  :  we 
shall  only  relate  here  what  appertains  to  physiology. 

The  animal  was  placed  in  a  copper  box,  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  it  without  confinement ;  this  box  has  a  ledge,  into  which  the 
cover  sinks  down  ;  the  interval  between  the  box  and  the  lid  is 
filled  with  mercury  ;  the  little  box  enclosing  the  animal  is  fixed  in 
a  copper  case  ;  the  exact  weight  of  all  the  copper  employed  is 
known,  as  also  of  the  pure  water  which  embraces  the  box  within 
which  is  the  animal.  All  this  apparatus  is  then  placed  upon  sup- 
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ports  of  very  dry  wood  ;  the  animal  is  besides  separated  from  the 
copper  by  wicker  rods,  to  prevent  it  from  yielding  its  heat  to  the 
copper  by  communication  ;  the  air  is  furnished  from  a  gasometer 
exactly  graduated ;  this  air  passes  at  once  into  the  box,  in  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  be  there  at  the  moment  when  the  temperature  of 
the  water  is  taken,  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  end  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  ;  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  ascertained  with  great 
precision.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  experiment,  which  is 
ordinarily  about  two  hours,  the  air  has  access  to  the  animal  with 
an  uniform  velocity.  The  gas  which  has  been  respired  contains 
ordinarily  six  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  determined  by 
treating  the  air  with  potass.  The  air  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid, 
is  then  analyzed  by  means  of  hydrogen.  The  volume  of  air  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  animal  during  two  hours,  was  95  to  105  pints 
English,  or  2746  to  3051  cubic  inches. 

EXPERIMENT. 


Tliree  guinea  pigs,  adult  females. 

Duration  of  the  experiment,  1  h.  45  m. 

Volume  of  air  furnished,  about  .  .  9(t.  44  —  48.025  | 

>=>  1  37.941  azote. 


According  to  the  experiment,  reduced  to  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture,  by  calculation, . 

lit. 

Acid  formed, . 2.587 

Oxygen  disappeared,  .  .  .  0.709 

Azote  disengaged,  .  .  .  .  1.675 

Tliese  three  animals  elevated  the  temperature  from  23310^,5  of  water,  from 
0°.  63 ;  whence  there  is  deduced. 

Animal  heat, . ]  OO^ 

Heat  due  from  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  .  69.6  ?  gg  q 

Heat  due  from  formation  of  water,  .  .  .  .  19.4  3 


2.587  acid. 
6.789  oxygen. 
39.616  azote. 


Oxygen  disappeared,  =  7  of  the  acid  formed. 

26 


17 


Azote  disengaged,  =  ^  of  the  oxygen  disappeared,  =26  formed. 

Herbivorous  animals  exhibit  often  an  exhalation  of  azote  greater  than  the  ab¬ 


sorption  of  oxygen. 


2d  EXPERIMENT. 


Bitch  of  about  five  years. 

Duration  of  experiment,  1  h.  31  m. 

lit. 

Volume  of  air  furnished,  about  .  .  8°. 60  —  47.657 

According  to  experiment,  reduced  to  same  tempe¬ 
rature,  . 47.214 


C  10.008  oxygen. 
37.649  azote. 

f  3.768  acid. 

<  4.424  oxygen. 
C  39.022  azote. 
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lit. 

Acid  formed, . 8.7(58 

Oxygen  disappeared,  .  .  .  1.806 

Azote  disengaged,  ....  1.374 

9 

Oxygen  disappeared,  =  of  the  azote  formed. 

7  .  7  • 

Azote  disengaged,  =  of  the  oxygen  disappeared,  =  jTJ  of  acid  formed. 

Klevation  of  the  temperature,  25587^.5,  of  water,  1.1 0® 

Animal  heat, . lOQo 

Heat  due  to  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  .  64.9  ?  qq  g 

Heat  due  to  formation  of  water,  .  .  .  25*9  ) 

EXPERIMENT. 


IMale  cat,  aged  9  years. 

Duration  of  experiment,  1  h.  30  m. 

Volume  of  air  furnished,  about 


Volume,  after  the  respiration,  . 


lit. 

95.44  —  47.883 

.  ,  .  48.022 


5  10.055  oxygen, 
t  37.828  azote. 

f  2.059  acid. 

<  7.122  oxygen. 
C  38.841  azote. 


Acid  formed, . 2.059 

Oxygen  disappeared,  .  .  .  6.874 
Azote  disengaged,  .  .  .  .  1.013 

9 

Oxygen  disappeared,  =  ^  of  acid  formed. 

10  .  10 

Azote  disengaged,  =  of  oxygen  disappeared,  ~  Ji  formed. 


1  Elevation  of  temperature  of  25387^,5  of  water,  0.57^,  hence 

Animal  heat, . 100® 

;  Heat  due  to  carbonic  acid  formed,  ....  57.8  7  gQ  g 

!  Heat  due  to  the  formation  of  water,  ....  25.0  S  ' 

The  numbers  which  represent  the  portion  of  the  animal  heat  due  to  respiration 
I  are  rather  large  ;  the  succeeding  are  less. 


4;th  EXPERIMENT. 


Two  young  dogs,  from  five  to  six  weeks. 

f  Animal  heat, . lOOo 

•Heat  due  to  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  .  .  48.5  )  ^ 

:  Heat  due  to  formation  of  water,  ....  24.2  ( 


5th  EXPERIMENT. 

Bitch  of  six  months. 

! Animal  heat, . lOOo 

'Heat  due  to  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  .  .  49.6  )  , 
•Heat  due  to  the  formation  of  water,  .  .  .  24.5  ^  *  ’ 
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EXPERIMENT. 

Six  small  rabbits. 

Animal  beat,  .  . . 

Heat  due  to  formation  of  carbonic  acid, 

Heat  due  to  formation  of  water, 


lOOo 

68.5 

23.6 


82.1 


1th  EXPERIMENT. 

Three  male  adult  guinea  pigs. 

Animal  heat,  ..........  100° 

Heat  due  to  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  .  .  69. 1 
Heat  due  to  formation  of  water,  ....  22.4 

These  examples  suffice  to  show,  that  in  the  developement  of  animal  heat,  respl 
ration  produces  in  the  marnmiferous  animals  of  the  herbivorous  class,  a  more  consi 
derable  portion  of  animal  heat  than  in  the  carnivorous. 

^th  EXPERIMENT. 


Three  male  adult  pigeons. 

Duration  of  the  experiment,  1  h.  32  m. 

Volume  of  air  furnished,  about  .  .  9o.73  —  47.674  5 

’  (  37.662  azote. 

f  2.451  acid. 

Volume  of  air  after  respiration,  reduced  to  9®.  73  ==  17.660  <  6.828  oxygen. 

C  38.372  azote, 
lit. 

Carbonic  acid  formed,  .  .  .  2.451 

Oxygen  disappeared,  .  .  .  0.735 

Azote  disengaged,  .  .  .  .  0.710 

7 

Oxygen  disappeared,  =  ^  of  acid  formed. 


7l 

Azote  disengaged,  =  ^  of  oxygen  disappeared. 

Elevation  of  temperature  of  the  mass  of  water,  25387^.6,  0°.644‘^,  whence. 

Animal  heat, . lOQo 

Heat  due  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  .  60.5  ?  lyg  g 

Heat  due  to  the  formation  of  water,  .  .  .  18.3  ) 


^th  EXPERIMENT. 


Great  Virginian  duck,  large. 
Duration  of  experiment,  1  h.  35  m. 

Volume  of  air  furnished,  about 


lit. 

70.00  —  48,136 


Volume  after  respiration  reduced  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of . 7^.0 


lit. 

47.838 


f  10.109  oxygen. 
I  38.027  azote. 

r  1.601  acid, 

^  7.483  oxygen. 
C  38.754  azote. 
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jk  >  J 1  c» 

Acid  formed,  . 1.601 

Oxygen  disappeared,  .  .  .  1.025 

Azote  disengaged,  ....  0.727 

.  10 

Oxygen  disappeared,  is  =  fg  of  acid  formed. 

Azote  disengaged  =  of  oxygen  disappeared,  =  of  acid  formed. 

Elevation  of  temperature  of  mass  of  water,  25187a.5,  0^.65,  whence, 

Animal  heat, . lOOo 

Heat  due  from  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  .  .  47.4  >  „ 

Heat  due  from  formation  of  water,  ....  29.6  ) 

It  appears  that  there  exists,  relative  to  the  exhalation  of  azote,  the  same  diffe¬ 
rence  as  in  the  mammalia.* 

In  the  experiments  sent  to  the  academy,  the  gas  arising  from 
respiration  was  received  into  a  gasometer,  in  which  it  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  water  by  a  float  of  white  iron ;  still,  as  the  inside 
of  the  gasometer  was  necessarily  humid,  a  certain  quantity  of  acid 
may  have  been  dissolved.  In  order  to  obtain  precise  results,  and 
to  avoid  similar  objections,  M.  Despretz  has  caused  an  apparatus  to 
be  made,  in  which  the  gas  respired  is  received  over  mercury. 

We  may  therefore  admit  now  as  incontestable  truths,  Conclusions. 

1st,  That  respiration  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  developement 
of  animal  heat. 

2d,  That  besides  the  oxygen  employed  in  the  formation  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  a  certain  quantity,  sometimes  very  considerable  in 
relation  to  the  first,  also  disappears  :  it  is  even  generally  thought 
to  be  employed  in  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  ;  but  this  expla¬ 
nation  has  not  yet  been  directly  proved. 

3d,  That  azote  is  exhaled  in  the  respiration  of  carnivorous  or 


*  N.  B. — A  liltre  contains  61.028  cubic  inches  English  ;  and  the  degrees 
are  Reamur's — Reamur  s  scale  measures  are  reduced  to  Fahrenheit's  thus  ; 

•“  JJ.  -j-  S2®.  =  F.  His  degrees  are  simply  =  j  of  FahrcHheit.  Thus 

9 

the  air  furnished  in  the  first  experiment  was  at  9<^.44  R.  ;  but  of  9°.  44  32 

9 

=  53®.24  F.  Also  "  of  0^.63  R.,  the  absolute  heat  communicated  to  23310 

4 

grammes  of  water,  =  lo66  F.  ;  Also  23310  grammes  X  15.444  ==  359.999*64 
grains  Troy,  or  51.4285  pounds  Avoirdupois,  =  1425,45  cubic  inches  of  watei*, 
or  a  little  more  than  6  gallons. — Tr. 

2  H 
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herbivorous  mammalia,  and  in  the  respiration  of  birds  ;  and  that 
in  general,  the  quantity  of  azote  exhaled,  follows  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  employed  in  respiration. 

Heatofdif-  In  Considering  for  an  instant  only  this  source  of  heat  in  the 
the  body.  economy,  we  see  that  the  caloric  must  be  distributed  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body  in  an  unequal  manner ;  those  farthest 
from  the  heart,  those  that  receive  least  blood,  or  which  cool  more 
rapidly,  must  generally  be  colder  than  those  that  are  differently 
disposed. 

This  difference  partly  exists.  The  extremities  are  colder  than 
the  trunk  ;  sometimes  they  present  only  89°  or  91®  F.,  and  often 
much  less,  while  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  about  104®  F. :  but  the 
extremities  have  a  considerable  surface  relative  to  their  mass  ;  they 
are  farther  from  the  heart,  and  receive  less  blood  than  most  of  the 
organs  of  the  trunk. 

On  account  of  the  extent  of  their  surface  and  distance  from  the 
heart,  the  feet  and  hands  would  probably  have  a  temperature  still 
lower  than  that  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  if  these  parts  did  not 
receive  a  greater  proportional  quantity  of  blood.  The  same  dis¬ 
position  exists  for  all  the  exterior  organs  that  have  a  very  large  sur¬ 
face,  as  the  nose,  the  pavilion  of  the  ear,  &c.‘.  their  temperature  is 
also  higher  than  their  surface  and  distance  from  the  heart  would 
seem  to  indicate. 

Notwithstanding  the  providence  of  nature,  those  parts  that  have 
large  surfaces  lose  their  caloric  with  greater  facility ;  and  they  are 
not  only  habitually  colder  than  the  others,  but  their  tempera¬ 
ture  often  becomes  very  low :  the  temperature  of  the  feet  and 
hands  in  winter  is  often  nearly  as  low  as  32®  F.  It  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  we  expose  them  so  willingly  to  the  heat  of  our  fires. 

Amongst  other  means  that  we  instinctively  employ  to  remedy 
or  prevent  coldness,  are  motion,  walking,  running,  leaping,  which 
accelerate  the  circulation  ;  pressure,  shocks  upon  the  skin,  which 
attract  a  great  quantity  of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  this  membrane. 
Another  equally  effective  means  consists  in  diminishing  the  sur¬ 
face  in  contact  with  the  bodies  that  deprive  us  of  caloric.  Thus  we 
bend  the  different  parts  of  the  limbs  upon  each  other,  we  apply 
them  forcibly  to  the  trunk  when  the  exterior  temperature  is  very 
low.  Children  and  weak  persons  often  take  this  position  Avhen  in 
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bed.*  In  this  respect  it  would  be  very  proper  that  young  children 
should  not  be  confined  too  much  in  their  swathing  clothes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  thus  bending  themselves. 

Our  clothes  preserve  the  heat  of  our  bodies  ;  for  the  substances 
of  which  they  are  formed  being  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  they 
prevent  that  of  the  body  from  passing  off.^ 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  the  combination  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood  is  sufficient  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  production  of  ani¬ 
mal  lieat ;  but  there  are  several  which,  if  real,  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  this  means.  Authors  worthy  of  credit  have  remarked, 
that,  in  certain  local  diseases,  the  temperature  of  the  diseased  place 
rises  several  degrees  above  that  of  the  blood,  taken  at  the  left 
auricle.  If  this  is  so,  the  continual  renewal  of  the  arterial  blood  Second  source 
is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  this  increase  of  heat;  but  I  doubt  heat, 
the  accuracy  of  the  fact.  I  have  myself  made  some  experiments, 
carefully  followed  up,  on  this  subject,  employing  very  sensible 
thermometers,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  part  inflamed  have  a  heat 
above  that  of  the  blood.  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  a  diseased 
hand  14*4  or  18"*  F.  degTeesf  warmer  than  the  sound  hand;  but 
this  pathological  temperature  was  still  below  that  of  the  blood :  it 
w^as  only  from  98  to  100°  F.  At  ail  events,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  M.  Despretz,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  in  the  herbivorous  animals  alone,  respiration  only  furnished 
89°  out  of  100  degrees  of  animal  heat,  and  in  the  carnivorous 
only  80°.  There  exist  then  other  sources  of  heat  in  the  economy ; 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  frictions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  in  the  motion  of  the  blood,  the  rolling  of  its  globules 
one  upon  another,  and  finally,  in  the  nutritive  phenomena. 

This  second  source  of  heat  must  belong  to  the  nutritive  pheno-  second  source 
mena  which  take  place  in  the  diseased  part. 

There  is  nothing  forced  in  this  supposition :  for  most  of  the 
cliemical  combinations  produce  elevations  of  temperature,  and  it 


*  See  a  memoir  of  M.  Bres  on  this  vsubject,  In  the  Journ,  de  Med.  1817. 
f  Or  18  to  22  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  if  the  degrees  understood  in  the  text 
are  of  Reaumur,  as  they  probably  are,  from  the  context.— Tr. 
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cannot  be  doubted  that  both  in  the  secretions  and  in  tlie  process  of 
nutrition,  combinations  of  this  sort  take  place  in  the  organs. 

By  means  of  these  two  sources  of  heat,  life  can  be  maintained 

though  the  external  temperature  is  very  low,  as  that  of  winter  in 

the  countries  near  the  pole,  which  descends  sometimes  to-— 42°  F. 

Generally  such  an  excessive  cold  is  not  supported  without  great 

difficulty,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  parts  most  easily  cooled 

are  mortified  :  many  of  the  military  suffered  these  accidents  in  the 

wars  of  Russia.  Nevertheless,  as  we  easily  resist  a  temperature 

much  lower  than  our  own,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  possessed  of 

the  faculty  of  producing  heat  to  a  great  degree. 

Means  of  re-  The  facidtv  of  pi’oducinsr  cold,  or,  in  more  exact  terms,  of  re¬ 
sisting  strong  ,  .  .  ^  ^ 

heat,  sisting  foreign  heat  which  has  a  tendency  to  enter  our  organs,  is 

more  confined.  In  the  torrid  zone,  it  has  happened  that  men  have 
died  suddenly  when  the  temperature  has  approached  122°  F. 

But  this  property  is  not  less  real,  though  limited.  MM,  Banks, 
Blagden,  and  Fordyce,  having  exposed  themselves  to  a  heat  of 
nearly  260°  F.,  they  found  that  their  bodies  had  preserved  nearly 
their  own  temperature.  More  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Berger 
and  Delaroche  have  shown,  that  by  this  cause  the  heat  of  the  body 
may  rise  several  degrees  :  for  this  to  take  place,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  surrounding  temperature  should  be  a  little  elevated. 
Flaving  both  placed  themselves  in  a  stove  of  120*^,  their  tempera¬ 
ture  rose  nearly  6*8®  F.  M.  Delaroche  having  remained  sixteen 
minutes  in  a  dry  stove  at  175°,  his  temperature  rose  9°  F. 

Franklin,  to  whom  the  physical  and  moral  sciences  are  indebted 
for  many  important  discoveries,  and  a  great  many  ingenious  views, 
was  the  first  who  discovered  the  reason  why  the  body  thus  resists 
such  a  strong  heat.  Fie  showed  that  this  effect  was  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpiration,  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  bodies  of  animals  resemble  the  porous 
vases  called  alcarrazas.  These  vessels,  which  are  used  in  hot 
countries,  allow  the  water  that  they  contain  to  sweat  through  them  ; 
their  surface  is  always  humid,  and  a  rapid  evaporation  takes  place, 
which  cools  the  liquid  they  contain. 

Experiments  order  to  pi'ove  this  important  result,  M.  Delaroche  placed 

u^n  animal  g  atmosphere,  that  was  so  saturated  with  humidity 

that  no  evaporation  could  take  place.  These  animals  could  not 
support  a  heat,  but  a  little  greater  than  their  own,  without  perish- 
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ing ;  and  they  became  heated,  because  they  had  no  longer  the 
means  of  cooling  themselves.  Thus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  evaporation  are  the  cause  which  enables 
man  and  animals  to  resist  a  strong  heat.  This  explanation  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  considerable  loss  of  weight  that  the  body  suffers 
after  having  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat. 

According  to  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  authors  who  have 
represented  animal  heat  as  fixed,  have  been  very  far  from  the  truth. 
To  judge  exactly  of  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  surrounding  temperature  and  humidity  ;  the  degree  of  heat  of 
different  parts  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the  temperature  of  one 
part  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  that  of  another. 

We  have  few  correct  observations  upon  the  temperature  proper 
to  the  body  of  man ;  the  latest  are  due  to  MM.  Edwards  and 
Gentil.  These  authors  observed  that  the  most  suitable  place  for 
judging  of  the  heat  of  the  body  is  the  armpit.  They  noticed  nearly 
degrees  of  difference  between  the  heat  of  a  young  man  and  that 
of  a  young  girl ;  the  heat  of  her  hand  was  a  little  less  than 
that  of  the  young  man  was  98*4®.  The  same  persons  observed 
great  differences  of  heat  in  the  different  temperaments.  There  are 
also  diurnal  variations ;  the  temperature  may  change  about  two 
or  three  degrees  from  morning  to  evening.  In  general,  we  may 
remark,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  new  observations  on 
this  subject. 


OF  GENERATION. 

The  relative  and  nutritive  functions  establish  the  individual  ex¬ 
istence  of  man  ;  but,  like  all  animals,  he  is  also  called  to  exercise 
another  very  important  function, — the  creation  of  beings  like  him¬ 
self,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  the  species. 

By  its  intention,  generation  is  already  very  different  from  the 
relative  and  nutritive  functions  ;  but  it  also  differs  from  them  in 
this,  that  the  organs  which  co-operate  in  it,  are  not  all  found  in 
the  same  individual ;  and  by  this  diversity,  is  established  the  princi¬ 
pal  difference  of  the  sexes. 
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Male  genital 
organs. 

Testicles. 


Ap pa  rain  s  of  genera  lion. 

It  is  composed  of  the  organs  proper  to  tlie  male,  and  of  tliose 
peculiar  to  tlie  female. 

Genital  organs  of  the  male. 

These  organs  are  the  testicles,  the  n^esiculce  seminales,  the  pros¬ 
tate  gland,  Cotjopers  gland,  and  the  penis. 

The  testicles  are  two  in  number.  The  cases  related  by  authors, 
in  which  three  and  even  four  are  said  to  have  been  seen,  are  very 
doubtful.  Their  form  is  ovoid,  and  their  volume  inconsiderable ; 
their  parenchyma  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  convolut¬ 
ed  vessels,  which  are  denominated  and  are  all  direct¬ 

ed  towards  one  point  of  the  surface,  called  the  head  of  the  epidi¬ 
dymis  :  at  this  position  they  run  together,  anastomose,  diminish 
in  number,  and  terminate  by  forming  one  cylindrical  canal,  which 
lies  convoluted  on  the  testis,  and  now  takes  the  name  of  epidi¬ 
dymis  ;  it  is  soon  detached  from  the  organ,  under  the  name  of 
vas  deferens  ;  it  ascends  towards  the  inguinal  ring,  plunges  into 
the  pelvis,  and  very  soon  arrives  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  part 
of  the  bladder  ;  there  it  communicates  both  with  the  vesiculre 
serainales  and  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  testicle  is  enveloped  by  a  fibrous  re¬ 
sisting  membrane  ;  it  is  besides  covered,  1st,  by  a  serous  mem¬ 
brane,  called  tunica  ^cagmalis,  which,  in  the  fetus,  made  a  part  of 
the  peritoneum  ;  2d,  by  a  muscular  membrane,  which  has  the 
power  of  raising  the  testicle,  and  applying  it  against  the  inguinal 
ring  ;  3d,  by  the  dartos,  a  stratum  of  very  loose  cellular  tissue, 
which  appears  to  be  contractile  ;  4th,  lastly,  by  the  rugous, 
tawny  skin,  which  forms  the  scrotum.  This  portion  of  skin  has 
the  singular  property  of  contracting  in  the  manner  of  the  muscular 
tissues,  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  will. 

The  arterial  blood  j'eaches  the  testicle  by  a  small  artery  wliicli 
rises  from  the  aorta  as  high  as  the  renal  arteries.  The  veins  of 
this  organ,  before  uniting  into  one  trunk,  are  thick,  tortuous,  and 
numerous ;  they  frequently  anastomose,  and  have,  collectively,  the 
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name  of  corpus  pampiniforme.  Although  the  testicles  be  endow¬ 
ed  with  great  sensibility,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  nerve,  either 
of  the  brain  or  ganglions,  has  ever  been  traced  into  their  substance. 

The  name  of  c>esiciilcc  seminales  is  given  to  two  little  cellular  vesieui® 

seminales. 

organs,  situated  under  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  and  which 
seem  intended  to  contain  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  testicle.  The 
sides  of  it  are  thin,  covered  internally  by  a  mucous  membrane,  and 
externally  by  a  stratum  of  fibres :  it  is  not  known  if  the  interme¬ 
diate  membrane  is  or  is  not  contractile.  The  anterior  extremity 

• 

of  the  vesiculai  communicates  with  the  nasa  dejerentia  and  the 

r 

urethra,  by  a  very  short,  narrow  canal,  which  has  been  named 
ejaculatory. 

M.  Amussat  has  ascertained,  by  an  attentive  and  delicate  dissec- 
tion,  that  the  vesiculse  seminales  are  formed  by  a  narrow  canal  or 
tube,  of  considerable  length,  and  several  times  folded  upon  them¬ 
selves,  in  different  directions.  Its  loops  are  fixed  down  by  cel¬ 
lular  bands,  in  the  manner  of  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Lastly,  the  penis  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  male  genital  Penis, 
organs.  It  is  principally  formed  by  the  corpora  cavernosa^  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  glans. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  determine,  in  a  great  measure,  the  form  corpora  ca. 

^  ^  ^  °  ^  vernosa. 

and  dimensions  of  the  penis  ;  they  begin  at  the  internal  part  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  very  soon  meet,  and  form,  by  their  junction, 
the  body  of  the  penis.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
fibrous  partition,  pierced  with  many  holes,  named  septum  perfo¬ 
ratum.  They  have  an  exterior  membrane,  fibrous,  hard,  dense, 
and  very  elastic.  In  their  interior,  a  great  number  of  filaments 
and  plates  cross  each  other,  and  by  their  union  form  a  kind  of 
sponge,  into  the  midst  of  which  the  blood  is  poured.  This  tissue 
communicates  freely  with  the  veins,  a  fact  of  which  I  have  several 
times  obtained  a  direct  demonstration.*  The  urethra  and  the 
glans,  which  form  also  an  essential  part  of  the  penis,  have  an 


*  In  order  to  see  distinctly  this  communication  of  the  cavernous  tissue  of  the 
penis  with  the  veins,  I  inflate  and  dry  the  penis  :  then  by  means  of  some  very 
simple  incisions,  it  is  seen  that  the  veins  make  an  immediate  continuation  of  the 
cavernous  cells.  In  the  horse,  the  comrauaication  is  made  by  openings  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  the  finger. 
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Secretion  of 
acme  11. 


Physical  and 
chemical  pro¬ 
perties  of  se¬ 
men. 


analogous  parencliyma,  but  they  are  not  surrounded  with  a  fibrous 
membrane.  Six  arterial  branches  go  to  the  penis.  This  part  re¬ 
ceives  also  several  nerves,  which  arise  from  the  sacral  pairs. 

Tlie  genital  organs  of  man  constitute  merely  an  apparatus  of 
glandular  secretion,  of  which  the  testicle  is  the  gland,  the  vesiculse 
seminales  the  receptacle,  the  vas  deferens  and  the  urethra  the  ex¬ 
cretory  canal-  This  secretion  is  indispensable  for  generation. 

The  fluid  secreted  by  the  testicles  is  called  semen.  The  small 
volume  of  these  glands,  the  number  and  tenuity  of  the  seminiferous 
tubes,  the  small  quantity  of  blood  which  the  spermatic  arteries 
carry  to  them,  the  great  length  and  narrowness  of  the  vas  deferens, 
render  it  probable  that  its  quantity  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  that 
it  is  directed  towards  the  vesiculm  seminales  very  slowly.  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  secretion  of  the  semen  takes  place  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  manner,  but  more  rapidly  b)'-  voluptuous  excitations,  if  cer¬ 
tain  sorts  of  food  have  been  used,  or  if  the  venereal  action  is  often 
repeated. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  liquor  secreted  by  the  testicle 
passes  through  the  seminiferous  canals  and  the  epididymis,  and 
how  it  ascends  through  tlie  vas  deferens.  Perhaps  there  is  a  capil¬ 
lary  effect  in  this  canal,  which  its  narrowness  as  well  as  its  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  resistance  of  its  sides,  render  probable.  It  is  a  little 
more  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  semen,  having  reached  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  vas  deferens,  can  penetrate  into  the  vesiculm  semi¬ 
nales  :  the  ejaculatory  canals  embraced  by  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  by  the  levatores  ani,  must  resist  the  approach  of  the  liquid, 
which  thus  finds  a  more  free  access  into  the  neck  of  the  vesicular 
seminales. 

The  semen  has  never  been  analyzed  in  the  state  in  which  it 
passes  out  of  the  testicle  :  the  fluid  which  has  been  studied  under 
this  name  is  formed  by  the  semen,  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  vesiculse  seminales,  by  the  prostate  gland, 
and  perhaps  by  Cowper’s  glands. 

When  this  fluid  passes  out  of  the  urethra,  it  is  mixed,  and  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  substances,  the  one  liquid,  slighty  opaline,  the 
other  thick,  almost  opake.  Left  to  themselves,  these  two  matters 
mix,  and  the  mass  liquefies  in  a  few  minutes.  The  odour  of  semen 
is  strong,  and  sui  generis  ;  its  taste  is  salt  and  somewhat  bitter. 
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Professor  Vauqiieliii,  who  analyzed  it,  found  it  composed  of 


Water, .  900 

Animal  mucilage,  .  60 

Soda, .  10 

Phosphate  of  lime, .  30 


Examined  by  the  microscope,  a  multitude  of  animalcula  are  ob¬ 
served  in  it,  which  appear  to  have  a  round  head  and  a  pretty  long 
tail  :  these  animalcula  move  with  considerable  rapidity ;  they 
seem  to  fly  the  light  and  to  seek  the  shade.  To  see  them,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  a  light  puncture  in  the  testicle  of  an  animal  of  the 
age  of  fecundity,  to  collect  upon  a  stage  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
which  escapes  from  the  puncture,  to  dilute  it  with  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  to  place  it  under  the  microscope,  with  a  weak 
magnifier.  These  animalcules  only  exist  in  individuals  fit  for  procre¬ 
ation;  gloomy  affections,*  diseases,  excess,  cause  them  to  disappear; 
in  animals  they  are  only  found  during  season.  Mules  which  are 
barren,  have  them  not,  although  they  have  a  portion  of  semen. 

The  secretion  of  semen  begins  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  before 
that  time  the  testicles  secrete  a  viscous  transparent  fluid,  which 
has  never  been  analyzed,  but  which,  in  appearance,  differs  much 
from  semen.  According  to  recent  observations,  this  fluid  contains 
'no  animalcules. 

Tlie  modifications  of  the  economy  which  happen  at  the  same  influence  of 
epoch,  such  as  the  moulting  of  the  voice,  the  developement  of  the 
hair,  the  increase  of  the  muscles  and  bones,  &c.,  are  connected 
with  the  existence  of  the  testicles  and  the  fluid  which  they  secrete. 

The  removal,  indeed,  of  those  organs  before  puberty  is  opposed  to 
their  developement.  At  first  ennuchs  preserve  the  forms  of  infancy  ; 
their  larynx  does  not  increase,  no  hair  grows  on  the  chin,  and  their 
character  remains  timid ;  later,  their  physical  and  moral  qualities 
approach  very  nearly  those  of  the  female ;  nevertheless,  the  greater 
part  take  pleasure  in  sexual  intercourse,  and  perform  with  ardour 
an  act  which  can  never  turn  to  account  in  the  production  of  the 
species. 


*  M.  Bory  Saint  Vincent  in  vain  sought  for  animalcules  in  the  semen  of  two 
young  and  vigorous  subjects  who  had  suffered  a  capital  punishment :  he  found  them, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  soldiers  killed  Instantly  by  a  bullet. 
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Of  erection. 


Experiments 
ui)on  erection 


Excretion  of 
semen. 


In  order  lliat  emission  of  the  semen  may  take  place  in  the 
healtliy  state,  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  penis  must  be  distended  in 
all  directions,  become  rigid,  warm,  in  a  word,  must  be  in  a  state 
of  erection.  In  this  state  every  thing  announces  that  the  blood 
arrives  in  great  abundance  in  the  penis,  its  arteries  become  larger, 
pulsate  with  more  force,  its  veins  are  swelled,  and  the  temperature 
is  sensibly  augmented.  These  different  phenomena  are  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 

Different  explanations  of  erection  have  been  proposed.  It  has 
been  referred  sometimes  to  tlie  compression  of  the  pudic  veins,  or 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa^  by  the  muscles  of  the  penis,  sometimes 
to  the  constriction  of  the  veins  by  nervous  influence,  &c. ;  of  these 
explanations,  that  which  attributes  erection  to  the  compression  of 
the  veins  of  the  penis,  appears  the  most  probable.  The  principal  veins 
are  so  disposed  as  to  be  compressed  at  the  moment  they  return 
into  the  pelvis,  whilst  nothing  can  produce  a  like  effect  upon  the 
arteries.  To  satisfy  myself  of  the  influence  of  the  compression  of  the 
veins  upon  the  intumescence  of  the  penis,  I  tied,  in  a  dog,  the  two 
great  veins  which  run  along  the  superior  aspect  of  the  corpora  ca¬ 
vernosa,  and  immediately  the  penis  became  inflated,  and  went  into 
a  sort  of  erection,  very  distinct :  but  as  the  two  vessels  tied  are 
not  the  only  veins  of  the  penis  of  the  dog,  we  can  affirm  nothing 
from  that  experiment,  which  notwithstanding  shews  the  influence 
of  the  compression  of  the  veins  upon  the  erection  of  the  penis. 

Whatever  be  its  nature,  it  is  produced  by  several  very  different 
causes,  such  as  mechanical  excitations,  venereal  desires,  fulness  of 
the  vesiculse  serainales,  the  use  of  certain  food,  some  medicines, 
and  even  certain  kinds  of  poison  ;  it  is  excited  also  by  several  dis¬ 
eases,  flagellation,  8cc. 

Of  all  these  causes  the  imagination  is  that  of  which  the  effect 
is  the  most  rapid.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena 
of  erection  is,  doubtless,  the  quickness  of  its  reproduction,  or  ces¬ 
sation,  in  certain  cases. 

Generally,  erection  is  accompanied  by  the  flow  of  a  certain  vis¬ 
cous  liquid,  which  is  said  to  come  from  the  prostate. 

The  circumstances  that  bring  on  the  ejection  of  the  semen,  as 
well  as  the  sensation  which  accompanies  it,  are  known ;  but  the 
mechanism  of  its  evacuation  is  much  less  so.  Do  the  vesiculse 
empty  themselves  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  moment  of  ejacula- 
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lion?  Is  it  tlieir  middle  coat  which  contracts,  or  are  they  com¬ 
pressed  by  other  causes  ?  Do  the  muscular  fasciculi  which,  from 
the  orifice  of  the  ureters,  are  directed  to  the  urethral  crest,  concur 
in  it  ?  Is  tile  levator  ani  relaxed  at  this  instant  ?  Is  it  the 
contact  of  tlie  semen  upon  the  membranous  or  spongy  bodies  which 
excites  the  sensation  that  accompanies  its  expulsion?  &c.  We 
know  nothing  certain  respecting  these  different  questions. 


Genital  organs  of  the  female. 

The  onaria,  the  Fallojnan  tubes,  the  uterus  or  matrix,  and  the  Genital  organs 

.  of  the  female. 

vagina,  are  th^  essential  remale  organs  or  generation. 

Since  the  time  of  Steno,  the  name  of  ovaria  has  been  given  to  of  theovaria. 
two  little  bodies  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  sides 
of  the  uterus.  Each  ovarium  is  formed  by  an  exterior  fibrous  mem¬ 
brane,  and  interiorly  by  a  peculiar  cellular  tissue,  in  which  are 
found  fifteen  or  twenty  vesicles,  some  of  which  are  generally  more 
voluminous  than  the  rest,  and  correspond  by  one  of  their  sides  to 
the  exterior  membrane,  which  is  thinner  in  this  place.  These 
vesicles  appear  to  contain  the  rudiments  of  the  germ,  and  to  be  the 
same  in  respect  of  women,  that  eggs  are  in  respect  of  birds,  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  fishes.  They  are  formed  by  two  membranous  envelopes, 
and  a  fluid  which  coagulates  and  hardens  like  albumen.  The 
want  of  developement  of  the  ovaria,  which  sometimes  happens  in 
women,  has  an  influence  upon  the  whole  economy,  not  similar,  but 
analogous  to  that  of  the  removal  of  the  testicles.  A  woman  ren¬ 
dered  barren  from  this  cause  has  generally  a  masculine  appearance  : 
her  chin  and  the  circumference  of  her  mouth  are  covered  with 
hair ;  her  taste  and  character  incline  to  those  of  man,  her  voice  is 
gi’ave  and  sonorous,  the  clitoris  is  often  considerably  enlarged.  In 
this  incomplete  kind  of  woman,  such  as  is  often  called  virago,  an 
inclination  is  found  that  ought  to  exist  only  in  man,  which,  though 
equally  a  perversion  of  nature  and  morality,  is  not  less  remarkable 
under  a  physiological  point  of  view. 

The  Fallopian,  or  uterine  tubes,  are  two  narrow  canals  which,  of  the  Faiio- 

^  ...  tubes. 

one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  establish  a  communication 
between  the  ovarium  and  the  matrix.  They  are  hollow  and  fring¬ 
ed  in  their  external  extremity ;  naiTow  and  round  in  the  rest  of 
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their  extent.  Their  tissue,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  uterus,  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  vas  deferens. 

Of  the  uterus.  In  the  liollow  of  the  pelvis,  before  the  rectum,  and  behind  the 
bladder,  is  found  the  uterus,  an  organ  of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  of 
small  volume  in  its  ordinary  state,  but  destined  to  undergo  con¬ 
siderable  extension  during  pregnancy.  There  is  distinguished  in 
the  uterus,  the  hody^  which  is  superior ;  the  neck^  which  is  inferior, 
embraced  by  the  vagina,  and  a  cavity^  which  has  three  orifices,  two 
superior,  which  correspond  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  one  inferior, 
that  communicates  with  the  vagina. 

structure  of  The  proper  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  singular  of  its  kind  in  the 
animal  economy ;  it  has,  nevertheless,  some  analogy  with  that  of 
the  heart :  its  structure  is  inextricable  in  the  ordinaiy  state  ;  it  is 
more  easily  studied  in  advanced  pregnancy :  two  prolongations  of 
this  tissue,  under  the  name  of  round  ligaments^  go  to  the  inguinal 
rings,  and  spread  upon  the  extenial  aspect  of  the  labia ;  a  great 
part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus  is  covered  by  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  which  forms  several  remarkable  folds  around  this  organ. 
The  internal  surface  is  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane. — In  look¬ 
ing  at  this  surface  with  a  strong  lens,  a  multitude  of  little  openings 
are  perceived  in  it,  some  of  which,  less  numerous  and  wider,  be¬ 
long  to  the  veins  of  the  organ  ;  the  others,  in  much  greater  number, 
seem  proper  to  the  arterial  capillaries. 

The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  tortuous,  and  very  considerable 
in  respect  to  its  volume  :  the  veins  are  also  numerous  and  large; 
they  form,  in  the  body  of  its  tissue,  what  anatomists  have  impro¬ 
perly  called  sinus  uteri :  the  nerves  are  less  numerous,  and  come 
from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

ot  the  vagina.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  the 
vagina,  a  membranous  canal  placed  almost  vertically  in  the  pelvis. 
Its  length  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  ;  its  width  is  variable,  accord¬ 
ing  as  a  woman  has,  or  has  not,  had  children.  Its  internal  surface 
presents,  especially  on  the  lower  part,  a  great  number  of  transverse 
folds,  that  allow  the  vagina  to  become  elongated  in  pregnancy.  In 
the  virgin,  its  inferior  extremity  is  provided  with  the  hymen,  a  thin 
membrane  in  form  of  a  crescent,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  shuts 
up  its  entrance. 

The  tissue  of  the  vagina  is  composed  of  greyish  fibres,  crossed 
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in  all  directions,  pretty  analogous  to  those  of  the  uterus.  Below, 
it  is  suiTounded  by  numerous  veins,  in  appearance  like  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  which  form  the  jplexus  retiformis.  This  part  of  the 
vagina  is  thought  susceptible  of  erection.  The  whole  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  surface  of  this  organ  is  clothed  with  a  membrane  that  con¬ 
tains  many  mucous  and  sebaceous  follicles. 

The  external  parts  of  the  female  comprehend  the  great  and  External 
small  lahia,  folds  that  disappear  during  child-birth,  and  the  rfzVom,of"woman!^^ 
a  kind  of  small  imperforated  penis,  composed  of  two  cavernous 
bodies,  and  a  sort  of  glans  covered  by  a  prepuce.  That  organ 
possesses  great  sensibility,  and  an  erection  like  that  of  the  penis. 

Of  menstruation. 

In  tlie  greater  number  of  women,  the  aptitude  for  generation,  Menstmaiioii, 
or  impregnation,  is  marked  by  a  periodical  flow  of  sanguineous 
matter  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  ;  this  is  a  real  san¬ 
guineous  exhalation  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  menses^  menstruation, 

(^c.,  because  it  returns  pretty  regularly  every  month.  Some 
women,  however,  have  their  periods  every  fifteen  days,  others  every 
two  months,  others  at  times  indetermined,  and,  lastly,  some  never 
have  any  menses.  Certain  particular  signs  indicate  the  approach 
of  the  menses,  such  as  a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  loins,  lassitude 
in  the  limbs,  prickling  and  pain  of  the  mamma3. — Its  appearance 
is  sometimes  marked  by  more  serious  accidents  ;  at  other  times  it 
takes  place  rapidly,  without  any  precursory  indication. 

The  total  duration  of  the  flow,  its  mode,  the  quantity  of  blood 
exhaled,  the  colour,  the  consistence  of  this  blood,  are  not  less 
variable.  In  some  women,  the  quantity  of  menstrual  blood  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  amounts  to  several  pounds  ;  the  menses  last  eight  or 
ten  days  without  stopping ;  the  blood  has  all  the  qualities  of  that 
of  the  arteries :  from  others  pass  scarcely  a  few  drops  of  blood,  at 
one  time  watery  and  deprived  of  fibrin,  and  at  other  times  having 
all  the  appearance  of  venous  blood ;  the  flow  continues  scarcely 
one  day,  or  is  repeatedly  suspended.  Women  are  subject  to  great 
irritability  while  menstruation  continues  ;  the  least  noise  frightens 
them,  they  are  affected  by  the  smallest  contradiction,  and  are  very 
irascible. 
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The  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  return  of  the  menses,  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  blood  evacuated,  the  duration  of  the 
evacuation,  are  closely  connected  with  the  state  of  health  or  sick' 
ness  of  the  female,  and  deserve  all  the  attention  of  the  physician. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  opening  the  bodies  of  women  who 
died  during  the  period  of  menstruation,  that  the  blood  escapes  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  the  vessels  of  which  have  been 
found  red,  and  filled  with  blood,  which,  by  slight  pressure,  could 
easily  be  made  to  flow  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  Although 
the  flow  of  the  menses  almost  always  takes  place  by  the  uterus, 
this  organ,  however,  is  not  exclusively  destined  to  produce  it  : 
women  have  frequently  had  their  menses  from  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  great  intestine,  from  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  eye,  &c. 
Dilferent  parts  of  the  skin  afford  also  sometimes  an  issue  to  the 
blood  of  the  menses  :  thus  it  has  been  seen  to  pass  monthly 
through  one  or  several  of  the  fingers,  through  the  cheek,  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

Could  it  be  believed,  that  authors  of  note  have  employed  them¬ 
selves  in  attempting  to  discover  the  immediate  cause  of  the  menses, 
and  that  they  have  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
the  vertical  position  of  woman,  to  her  too  abundant  nourish¬ 
ment,  &c. 

The  time  of  the  first  menstruation  happens,  in  our  climates, 
about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year  ;  it  is  later  in  the  North, 
and  earlier  in  warm  countries.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  girls  are 
sometimes  marriageable  at  seven  or  eight  years.  About  the  age 
of  fifty  years,  later  in  northern,  and  sooner  in  southern  countries, 
the  menses  cease,  and  with  them  the  aptitude  to  generation. 
This  epoch,  called  the  decline  of  life^  critical  period^  8fc.  is  often 
marked  by  the  developement  of  serious  diseases.  But  it  has  been 
recently  ascertained,  by  some  bills  of  mortality,  collected  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  by  M.  Benoiston  of  Chateauneuf,  that  this  period 
of  life,  far  from  being  fatal,  as  has  long  been  thought,  is  that 
wherein  death  seems  most  to  spare  females,  as  if  it  were  in  order 
to  transfer  his  rigours  to  the  male  sex. 

What  we  have  just  said  about  menstruation,  is  sul)ject  to  nume¬ 
rous  exceptions.  Young  girls  have  sometimes  conceived  without 
having  had  menses  ;  women,  whose  menses  liad  ceased  at  the 
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usual  time,  have  seen  them  return,  at  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and 
have  become  mothers.  Lastly,  women  who  have  never  had  any 
menstruation,  have  not  on  that  account  been  less  fertile. 

Coition  and  fecundation. 

We  have  mentioned  what  instinctive  feelings  protect  our  indi- Coition 
vidual  existence  ;  a  feeling  of  the  same  nature,  but  more  strong 
and  imperious,  because  its  end  is  more  important,  ensures  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  species,  by  inclining  the  sexes  to  each  other,  and 
to  perform  the  act  of  copulation.  The  part  of  the  male,  in  the  act 
of  reproduction,  is  to  deposit  the  semen  in  the  vagina,  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

The  function  which  the  female  discharges  is  much  more  obscure ; 
some  feel,  at  this  moment,  veiy  strong  voluptuous  sensations  ; 
others  appear  entirely  insensible  ;  whilst  others,  again,  experience  a 
sensation  which  is  very  painful.  Some  of  them  pour  out  a  raucous 
substance  in  considerable  abundance,  at  the  instant  of  the  most 
vivid  pleasure ;  whilst,  in  the  greater  part,  this  phenomenon  is 
entirely  wanting.  In  all  these  respects,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
exact  resemblance  between  any  two  females. 

These  different  phenomena  are  common  to  the  most  frequent 
acts  of  copulation,  that  is,  to  those  which  do  not  produce  impreg- 
’  nation,  as  well  as  those  which  are  effective.  What  happens  ad¬ 
ditionally  in  these  last? 

If  the  most  recent  works  of  Physiology  are  to  be  credited,*  the  ^ 

J  ^  Fecundation. 

uterus  during  impregnation  opens  a  little,  draws  in  the  semen  by 
aspiration,  and  directs  it  to  the  ovarium  by  means  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  whose  fimbriated  extremity  closely  embraces  that  organ. 

The  contact  of  the  semen  determines  the  rupture  of  one  of  the 
vesicles,  and  the  fluid  that  passes  from  it,  or  the  vesicle  itself, 
passes  into  the  uterus,  where  the  new  individual  is  to  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

However  satisfactory  this  explanation  may  appear,  we  must  be- 


*  1  pass  over  the  systems  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  upon  generation. 
Why  overload  the  minds  of  students  with  those  brilliant  reveries,  tliat  do  more 
injury  than  is  generally  supposed  to  the  progress  of  science  ? 
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ware  of  its  admission  ;  for  it  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  even 
contrary  to  the  experiments  of  the  most  exact  observers. 

In  the  numerous  attempts  made  upon  animals  by  Harvey,  de 
Graaf,  Valisneri,  &c.,  the  semen  has  never  been  perceived  in  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  much  less  has  it  been  seen  in  the  Fallopian 
tube  at  the  surface  of  the  ovarium.  It  is  quite  the  same  with  the 
motion  which  the  Fallopian  tube  is  supposed  to  have  in  embrac¬ 
ing  the  circumference  of  the  ovarium  :  it  has  never  been  proved  by 
experiment.  Even  if  one  should  suppose  that  the  semen  penetrates 
into  the  uterus  at  the  moment  of  coition,  which  is  not  impossible, 
though  it  has  not  been  observed,  it  would  still  be  very  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  the  fluid  could  pass  into  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
arrive  at  the  ovarium.  The  uterus  in  the  empty  state  is  not  con¬ 
tractible,  the  uterine  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  extremely 
narrow,  and  these  canals  have  no  known  sensible  motion. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  passage  of  the 
semen  to  the  ovarium,  some  authors  have  imagined  that  this 
matter  is  not  carried  there,  but  only  the  vapour  which  exhales 
from  it,  or  the  aura  seminalis.  Others  think  that  the  semen  is 
absorbed  in  the  vagina,  passes  into  the  venous  system,  and  arrives 
at  the  ovaria  by  the  arteries.*  The  phenomena  which  accompany 
the  fecundation  of  women  are,  then,  nearly  unknown.  An  equal 
obscurity  rests  on  the  fecundation  of  other  mammiferous  females. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  more  easy  to  conceive  a  passage  of  the 
semen  to  the  ovaria  in  these,  since  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian 
tubes  possess  a  peristaltic  motion  like  that  of  the  intestines.  Fe¬ 
cundation,  however,  taking  place  by  the  contact,  of  the  semen  with 
the  ova,  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
Nature  employs  any  other  mode  for  the  mammifera  ;  it  is  necessary, 
then,  to  consider  it  as  very  probable,  that,  either  at  the  instant  of 
coition,  or  at  a  greater  or  less  time  afterwards,  the  semen  arrives 
at  the  ovarium,  where  it  exerts  more  especially  its  action  upon 
the  vessels  most  developed. 

But,  even  should  it  be  out  of  doubt  that  the  semen  arrives  at 
the  vesicles  of  the  ovarium,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  known  how 


^  If  this  idea  had  any  foundation,  a  female  might  be  impregnated  by  injection 
of  the  semen  into  the  veins.  7’his  experiment  it  would  be  curious  to  try. 
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its  contact  animates  the  germ  contained  in  it.  Now  this  pheno¬ 
menon  is  one  of  those  on  which  our  senses,  and  even  our  mind, 
have  no  hold ;  it  is  one  of  those  impenetrable  mysteries  of  which 
we  are,  and,  perhaps,  shall  ever  remain  ignorant. 

We  possess,  however,  on  this  subject  some' very  ingenious  expe¬ 
riments  of  Spallanzani,  which  have  removed  the  difficulty  as  far  as  it 
seems  possible. 

This  philosopher  has  proved,  by  a  ffreat  number  of  trials,  1st,  Experiments 

^  .  .  upon  impreg- 

that  three  grains  of  semen,  dissolved  in  two  pounds  of  water,  are  nation, 
sufficient  to  give  to  it  the  fecundating  virtue  ;  2d,  that  the  sper¬ 
matic  animalcula  are  not  necessary  to  fecundation,  as  Buffon  and 
other  authors  have  thought  ;  3d,  that  the  aura  semmalisy  or 
seminal  vapour,  has  no  fecundating  property ;  4th,  that  a  bitch 
can  be  impregnated  by  the  mechanical  injection  of  semen  into  her 
vagina,  &c.  &c.* 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  consider  as  conjectural  what  authors  say 
about  the  general  signs  of  fecundation.  At  the  instant  of  con¬ 
ception,  the  woman  feels,  it  is  said,  a  universal  tremor,  continued 
for  some  time,  accompanied  by  a  voluptuous  sensation ;  the  features 
are  discomposed,  the  eyes  lose  their  brilliancy,  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
the  visage  pale,  &c.  No  doubt,  impregnation  is  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  by  these  signs  ;  but  how  many  mothers  have  never  felt 
them,  and  reach  even  the  third  month  of  their  pregnancy  without 
suspecting  their  situation? 

We  have  more  exact  notions  about  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  ovarium  after  fecundation.  All  good  authors  have  describ¬ 
ed  a  body  of  a  yellowish  colour  that  is  developed  in  the  tissue  of 
the  ovarium  in  fecundated  females,  and  which,  pretty  voluminous 
at  first,  become  less  and  less  in  proportion  as  pregnancy  advances  : 
but  these  phenomena  belong  to  the  history  of  gestation,  upon  which 
we  are  about  to  enter. 


*  According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  animalcules 
must  be  indispensable  to  impregnation  ;  they  arrive  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
uterus,  but  do  not  enter  the  Fallopian  tubes  ;  a  very  small  grain  contained  in  the 
vesicle  of  the  ovary,  escapes  from  it  the  moment  that  the  latter  is  torn,  that  is  to  say, 
some  days  after  coition  ;  this  grain,  or  corpuscle,  already  made  known  by  de  Graaf, 
descends  into  the  tube,  and  meets  (there',  the  animalcules,  which  fecundate  it  several 
days  after  the  approach  of  the  sexes. 
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Pregnancy  or  gestation. 

The  time  which  intervenes  between  the  instant  of  fecundation 
and  child  birth  is  called  pregnancy  or  gestation  ;  it  is  generally 
nine  months,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  days :  all  this  time  is 
occupied  in  the  developement  of  the  organs  of  the  new  individual. 

In  order  to  have  correct  notions  of  pregnancy,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  in  succession  the  phenomena  that  take  place  in  the  ova¬ 
rium  after  fecundation,  those  that  happen  in  the  Fallopian  tube, 
those  that  belong  to  the  uterus  and  its  parts,  those  which  are  seen 
in  the  whole  economy,  and,  lastly,  those  peculiar  to  the  fetus. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  labours  of  anatomists  and  phy¬ 
siologists  upon  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  ovarium  after 
fecundation,  we  are  still  far  from  being  sufficiently  informed  in  this 
respect.  The  difficulty  consists  in  knowing  what  is  detached  from 
the  ovarium  to  pass  into  the  uterus  ;  some  say  they  have  seen  a  little 
vesicle  detached  from  the  ovarium  pass  into  the  Fallopian  tube, 
and  others  deny  even  having  observed  any  thing  of  this  kind.  I 
shall  explain  what  I  have  learned  by  observation  on  this  point. 

Twenty  four  or  thirty  hours  after  an  effective  coitus,  the  vesicles 
of  the  ovarium  that  were  most  developed  sensibly  augment  in 
volume.  The  tissue  of  the  ovarium,  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
becomes  more  consistent.  It  changes  colour,  and  becomes  of  a 
greyish  yellow. 

In  this  state  the  tissue  of  the  ovarium  over  the  vesicle  takes  the 
name  of  corpus  luteum.  The  vesicle  continues  to  increase  during 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  day.  The  corpus  luteum  increases  in 
the  same  proportion  at  this  epoch ;  it  contains  in  its  areola  a 
liquid  that  is  white,  opake,  and  in  its  appearance  analogous  to 
milk. 

After  this  time  the  vesicle  breaks  the  external  tunic  of  the  ova¬ 
rium,  and  directs  itself  to  the  surface,  where  it  still  adheres  by 
one  of  its  sides.  In  dogs,  I  have  seen  vesicles  pass  out  in  this 
manner  from  the  ovarium,  that  were  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
hazel  nut.  In  this  state,  they  present  nothing  interiorly  that 
can  be  considered  as  a  germ ;  their  surface  is  smooth  ;  the  liquid 
they  contain  no  longer  coagulates  into  a  mass,  as  before  impregna¬ 
tion. 
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After  the  vesicle  has  passed  out,  the  corpus  luleum  remains  Jp 
the  ovarium  ;  it  presents  in  its  centre  a  cavity  greater  in  proper- 
tion  as  the  time  of  conception  is  less  distant.  This  cavity,  as  well 
as  the  corpus  luteum  itself,  diminishes  as  the  time  increases  ;  but 
the  diminution  of  the  latter  is  very  slow,  and  the  ovary  always 
contains  those  of  preceding  impregnations,  a  circumstance  which 
has  often  deceived  observers. 

Thus  the  first  effects  of  impregnation  happen  in  the  ovarium, 
and  consist  of  the  developement  of  one  or  several  vesicles,  and  of 
as  many  corpora  lutea  ;  sometimes  vesicles  are  found  filled  with 
blood ;  they  seem  to  have  been  too  strongly  aflfected  by  the  semen  ; 
it  also  appears  that  in  certain  cases  the  vesicles  of  one  or  more  cor¬ 
pora  luiea  break  before  their  entire  developement  :  for  it  is  not 
unfrequent  to  find  more  corpora  lutea  in  the  ovarium  than  vesicles 
at  its  surface. 


Action  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Amongst  the  developed  vesicles  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  Faiiopian 
ovarium,  there  is  generally  one  which  adheres  to  its  hollow  mu-  after  concep- 
cous  orifice,  the  tissue  of  which  is  softened  and  gorged  with 
blood,  and  presents  an  evident  peristaltic  motion.  I  have  never 
immediately  perceived  the  vesicle  in  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  but  I 
have  several  times  seen  a  vesicle  which  had  descended  as  far  as 
the  most  inferior  part  of  the  angle  of  the  uterus,  whilst  another 
had  akeady  adhered  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  At  this  instant 
the  body  of  the  tube  was  so  enlarged  as  to  be  near  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  :  it  was  therefore  of  a  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  vesicles 
to  pass. 

The  time  at  which  the  vesicles  pass  through  the  tube,  appeal's  Action  of  the 
to  be  variable,  according  to  the  kinds  of  animals.  utennetube. 

In  rabbits  it  seems  to  take  place  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
day  ;  in  bitches  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth.  It  is  probably  still 
later  in  woman,  and  perhaps  seldom  happens  before  the  twelfth. 

Doctor  Maygrier  assures  me  that  he  has  seen  the  produce  of  im¬ 
pregnation  thrown  out  by  an  abortion  the  twelfth  day  of  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  it  was  a  little  vesicle  slightly  flocculent  at  its  surface,  and 
full  of  a  transparent  liquid.  Tiie  vascular  appendices  in  which 
the  Fallopian  tube  terminates  in  the  human  species,  are  probably 
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intended  to  form  adhesions  with  the  vesicle  which  is  detached 
from  the  ovarium,  and  to  pour  out  a  fluid  on  them  which  may 
favour  their  developement.  After  their  passage  the  tube  retracts, 
and  resumes  its  former  diameter. 

Arrived  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  ovum  closely  unites  with 
the  interior  surface  of  this  organ  ;  here  it  receives  the  materials  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  gi’owth,  and  acquires  a  considerable  volume.  The 
uterus  yields  to  this  augmentation,  changes  form,  position,  &c. 


Changes  of  the  uterus  in  'pregnancy. 


Changes  of 
the  uterus  in 
pregnancy. 


In  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  the  developement  of  the 
uterus  is  inconsiderable,  and  takes  place  in  the  hollow  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  ;  but  in  the  fourth  the  organ  becomes  much  larger  :  it  can  no 
longer  be  contained  in  this  cavity ;  it  rises,  and  is  then  lodged  in 
the  hypogastrium.  The  organ  continues  to  increase  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  during  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  months ;  it  occu¬ 
pies  a  space  still  greater  and  greater  in  the  abdomen,  compresses 
and  displaces  the  surrounding  organs,  and  crowds  the  intestines  into 
the  lumbar  and  iliac  regions.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  it 
fills  nearly  alone  the  hypogastric  and  umbilical  regions  ;  its  fundus 
reaches  the  epigastric  region  ;  after  this  epoch  the  fundus  sinks 
towards  the  umbilicus. 

The  cervix  uteri  undergoes  little  change  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  gestation,  and  the  organ  preserves  during  this  time  a 
conoid  figure  ;  but,  afterwards,  the  neck  diminishes  in  length, 
opens  a  little,  and  almost  entirely  disappears ;  then  the  uterus  has 
a  perfect  ovoid  form,  and  its  volume,  according  to  Haller,  is 
nearly  twelve  times  larger  than  in  the  empty  state. 

The  uterus  cannot  possibly  change  its  form,  volume,  and  situa¬ 
tion,  in  this  manner,  without  its  relations  with  the  adjoining  parts 
being  modified ;  indeed  the  peritoneal  folds  that  form  the  broad 
ligaments  separate,  the  vagina  is  increased  in  length.  The  ovaria, 
retained  by  their  veins  and  arteries,  cannot  rise  with  the  Jundiis 
uteri ;  they,  as  well  as  the  Fallopian  tubes,  are  placed  upon  its 
lateral  parts.  The  round  ligaments  yield  to  its  elevation  as  far  as 
their  length  permits ;  afterwards  they  present  more  or  less  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  tend  to  direct  the  fundus  uteri  forward,  which  must 
have  an  advantageous  effect  for  the  abdominal  circulation,  in  les- 
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sening  the  compression  of  the  great  vessels.  The  abdominal 
parietes  suffer  a  considerable  extension  ;  thence  the  wrinkles  that 
appear  on  the  abdomen  of  women  who  have  had  several  children. 

In  proportion  as  the  uterus  is  developed,  its  tissue  loses  its  con-  change  in  the 

structure  of 
like  the  uterus 
during  preg- 

arrangement ;  its  fibrous  structure  becomes  more  evident.  Lon-  nancy, 
gitudinal  fibres  are  seen  on  the  exterior,  which  run  from  the  fun¬ 
dus  to  the  cervix,  where  they  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  cir¬ 
cular  fibres.^  Below  this  layer  the  uterine  tissue  presents  an  in¬ 
extricable  interlacement  of  fibres,  where  no  regular  arrangement 
can  be  distinguished ;  in  this  state  the  organ  seems  endowed  with 
a  particular  contractility,  which  has  in  animals  the  greatest  ana¬ 
logy  with  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  ;  its  interior  sur¬ 
face  presents  immediately  after  impregnation,  an  albuminous  layer, 
which  strongly  adheres  to  it.  This  layer  increases  with  the  organ 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  pregnancy,  but  in  a  great  measure  disap¬ 
pears  afterwards.  W.  Hunter,  who  first  described  it  with  care, 
called  it  the  Decidua.  It  seems  intended  to  favour  the  adherence 
of  the  ovum  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus.* 

These  changes  in  the  volume  and  structure  of  the  uterus  ne¬ 
cessarily  produce  modifications  in  its  circulation.  Indeed,  the 
arteries  suffer  a  very  considerable  dilatation ;  the  veins  also  in¬ 
crease  much ;  they  form  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  what  has 
been  improperly  called  the  sinus  uteri  ;  the  lymphatic  vessels  also 
become  very  voluminous.  It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
that  traverses  the  utems  in  a  given  time,  is  in  relation  to  the 
changes  it  has  suffered,  and  the  new  functions  it  is  required  to 
fulfil. 

General  phenomena  of  pregnancy. 

Whilst  all  these  phenomena  take  place  in  the  uterus,  important 
modifications  happen  in  the  functions  of  the  mother,  and  often 
begin  to  show  themselves  immediately  after  impregnation. 

A  woman  who  has  conceived  has  no  longer  any  menstrual  dis¬ 
charge  ;  her  mammse  swell ;  if  she  nurses,  her  milk  becomes 


sistence ;  it  assumes  a  pretty  deep  red  colour,  and  a  sponge- 


*  See  his  excellent  work  De  Utero  Gravida,  &c. 
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serous,  and  is  injurious  to  the  child  ;  her  eyelids  are  swelled  and 
bluish ;  her  visage  discoloured  ;  the  perspiration  takes  a  peculiar 
odour  ;  a  general  paleness  prevails,  with  a  disgust  for  most  kinds 
of  food,  sometimes  accompanied  with  singular  appetites  ;  constant 
nausea,  violent  pains  of  the  head  are  felt,  and  are  followed  by 
severe  vomitings  ;  the  abdomen  becomes  extremely  sensible,  first 
flattens  to  be  afterwards  inflated :  some  women  lose  their  sleep, 
and  yet  cannot  quit  their  beds  without  extreme  fatigue  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  valetudinary  delicate  women  have  their  health  esta¬ 
blished  ;  often  serious  diseases  are  arrested  in  their  course,  and  do 
not  recommence  until  after  parturition,  &c. 

Generally  speaking,  the  faculties  of  pregnant  women  are  en¬ 
feebled,  they  are  affected  without  reason,  the  most  ordinary  events 
produce  in  them  deep,  and  almost  always  gloomy  impressions ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  those  solicitous  cares,  of  which  a  woman 
at  this  time  becomes  the  object. 

To  those  different  accidents  that  cannot  be  explained,  are  added 
the  phenomena  which  evidently  depend  on  the  increased  volume 
of  the  uterus  :  as  cramps  in  the  inferior  extremities,  swelling  of 
the  superficial  veins  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  a  feeling  of  stiffness, 
and  prickling,  generally  arising  from  difficulty  of  circulation.  In 
the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy,  the  bladder  and  rectum  becoming 
strongly  compressed,  frequent  inclinations  to  go  to  stool,  and  to 
make  urine,  are  excited. 

We  need  not  add  empty  suppositions  to  these  phenomena, 
of  which  the  existence  is  certain ;  as,  for  example,  fractures  in 
pregnant  women  uniting  with  more  difficulty  than  those  of  others  : 
experience  proves  directly  the  contrary. 

Developement  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus. 

The  ovum,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  abode  in  the  uterus,  is 
free  and  unattached  ;  its  volume  is  nearly  that  which  it  had  in 
quitting  the  ovarium  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  second  month,  its 
dimensions  increase,  it  becomes  covered  with  filaments  of  about  a 
line  in  length,  which  ramify  in  the  manner  of  blood  vessels,  and 
are  implanted  into  the  decidua.  In  the  third  month  they  are  seen 
only  on  one  side  of  the  ovum,  the  others  have  nearly  disappeared ; 
but  those  which  remain  have  acquired  a  greater  extent,  thickness, 
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and  consistence,  and  are  more  deeply  implanted  into  the  deciduous 
membrane  ;  taken  together,  they  form  the  'placenta.  The  ovum,  in 
the  rest  of  its  surface,  presents  only  a  soft  flocculent  layer,  called 
decidua  rejiexa.  The  ovum  continues  to  increase  until  the  end 
of  pregnancy,  in  which  its  volume  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
uterus ;  but  its  structure  suffers  important  changes,  which  we  will 
examine. 

At  first  its  two  membranes  have  yielded  to  its  enlargement, 
whilst  becoming  thicker  or  more  resisting  :  the  exterior  is  called 
chorion,  the  other  amnion.  The  liquid  contained  by  the  latter 
augments  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  ovum.  According 
to  Professor  Vauquelin,  it  presents  at  once  acid  and  alkaline  pro- 
perties.  It  is  formed  of  water,  albumen,  soda,  muriate  of  soda, 
and  phosphate  of  lime :  M.  Berzelius  says  he  has  recognised  fluo¬ 
ric  acid  in  it ;  perhaps  it  is  not  identically  the  same  in  different 
periods  of  gestation.  In  the  second  month  of  pregnancy  there 
exists  also  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  between  the  chorion  and 
amnion,  but  it  disappears  during  the  third  month. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  ovum  presents  nothing 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  germ  ;  the  contained  liquid  is 
transparent,  and  partly  coagulable  as  before.  At  this  period  there 
is  seen  on  the  side  where  the  ovum  adheres  to  the  uterus  some¬ 
thing  slightly  opake,  gelatinous,  all  the  parts  of  which  appear 
homogeneous ;  in  a  short  time,  certain  points  become  opake, 
two  distinct  vesicles  are  formed,  nearly  equal  in  volume,  and  united 
by  a  pedicle,  one  of  which  adheres  to  the  amnion  by  a  small  fila¬ 
ment.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  red  spot  is  seen  in  the  midst 
of  this  last,  from  which  yellowish  filaments  are  seen  to  take  their 
rise  :  this  is  the  heart,  and  the  principal  sanguiferous  vessels.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  the  head  is  very  visible,  the 
eyes  form  two  black  points,  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  the  head  ;  small  openings  indicate  the  place  of  the  ears 
and  nostrils ;  the  mouth,  at  first  very  large,  is  contracted  after¬ 
wards  by  the  developement  of  the  lips,  which  happens  about  the 
sixtieth  day,  with  that  of  the  ears,  nose,  extremities,  &c. 

The  developement  of  all  the  principal  organs  happens  succes- 
sively  until  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  month ;  then  the  state 
of  the  embryo  ceases,  and  that  of  the  fetus  begins,  which  is 
continued  till  the  termination  of  pregnancy.  All  the  parts  in 
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crease  with  more  or  less  rapidity  during  this  time,  and  draw 
towards  the  form  which  they  must  present  after  birth.  We  have 
already  explained  the  principal  circumstances  that  regard  the  rela¬ 
tive  functions  ;  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said  of  nutritive  life. 
Before  the  sixth  month,  the  lungs  are  very  small,  the  heart  large, 
but  its  four  cavities  are  confounded,  or  at  least  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  ;  the  liver  is  large,  and  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  the  gall-bladder  is  not  full  of  bile,  but  of  a  colourless  fluid 
not  bitter ;  the  small  intestine,  in  its  lower  part,  contains  a  yel¬ 
lowish  matter,  in  small  quantity,  called  meconium  ;  the  testicles 
are  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the  superior  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the 
ovaria  occupy  the  same  position.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month,  the  lungs  assume  a  reddish  tint,  which  they  had  not  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  become  distinct ;  the  liver  preserves 
its  large  dimensions,  but  removes  a  little  from  the  umbilicus  ;  the 
bile  shews  itself  in  the  gall-bladder  ;  the  meconium  is  more  abun¬ 
dant,  and  descends  lower  in  the  great  intestine  ;  the  ovaria  tend 
to  the  pelvis,  the  testicles  are  directed  to  the  inguinal  rings.  At 
this  period  the  fetus  is  capable  of  life,  that  is,  it  could  live  and 
breathe  if  expelled  from  the  uterus.  Every  thing  becomes  more 
perfect  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  months.  We  cannot  here  follow 
the  interesting  details  of  this  increase  of  the  organs  ;  they  belong 
to  anatomy :  we  shall  consider  the  physiological  phenomena  that 
relate  to  them. 


Functions  of  the  ovum  and  of  the  fetus. 


Functions  of 
the  ovum  and 
the  fetus. 


Functions  of 
the  germ  and 
of  the  em- 
bryo. 


llie  ovum  begins  to  grow  as  soon  as  it  arrives  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  ;  its  surface  is  covered  with  asperities  that  are  quickly 
transformed  into  sanguiferous  vessels ;  there  is  then  life  in  the  ovum. 
But  we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  this  mode  of  existence  ;  probably 
the  surface  of  the  ovum  absorbs  the  fluids  with  which  it  is  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  these,  after  having  undergone  a  particular  elaboration  by 
the  membranes,  are  afterwards  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
amnion.^ 

What  was  the  germ  before  its  appearance  ?  Did  it  exist,  or  was 
it  formed  at  that  instant  ?  Does  the  little  almost  opake  mass  that 
composes  it  contain  the  rudiments  of  all  the  organs  of  the  fetus 
and  the  adult,  or  are  these  created  the  instant  they  begin  to  shew 
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tliemselves  ?  What  can  be  the  nature  of  a  nutrition  so  complicated, 
so  important,  performed  without  vessels,  nerves,  or  apparent  cir¬ 
culation  ?  How  does  the  heart  move  before  the  appearance  of  the 
nervous  system  ?  Whence  comes  the  yellow  blood  that  it  contains 
at  first  ?  &c.  &c.  No  reply  can  be  given  to  any  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  present  state  of  science. 

We  know  very  little  of  what  happens  in  the  embryo,  whose 
organs  are  only  yet  rudely  delineated  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
kind  of  circulation  recognised.  The  heart  sends  blood  into  the 
large  vessels,  and  into  the  rudimentary  placenta ;  probably  blood 
returns  to  the  heart  by  veins,  &c. — But  when  the  new  being  has 
reached  the  fetal  state,  as  most  of  the  organs  are  very  apparent, 
then  it  is  possible  to  recognise  some  of  the  functions  peculiar  to 
that  state. 

The  circulation  is  the  best  known  of  the  functions  of  the  fetus  ;  Functions  of 

the  fetus. 

it  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  adult,  and  is  performed  in 
a  manner  quite  different. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  divided  into  venous  and  arterial, 
for  the  fetal  blood  has  sensibly  every  where  the  same  appearance, 
that  is,  a  brownish  red  tint :  in  other  respects,  it  is  much  the  same 
as  the  blood  of  the  adult ;  it  coagulates,  separates  into  clot  and 
serum,  &c.  I  do  not  know  why  some  learned  chemists  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  does  not  contain  fibrin. 

The  placenta  is  the  most  singular  and  one  of  the  most  impor- of  thepia- 

ccntB* 

tant  organs  of  the  circulation  of  the  fetus ;  it  succeeds  to  those 
filaments  which  cover  the  ovum  during  the  first  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  Very  small  at  first,  it  soon  acquires  a  considerable  size. 

It  adheres,  by  its  exterior  surface,  to  the  uterus,  presents  irregular 
furrows,  which  indicate  its  division  into  several  lobes  or  cotyledons.) 
the  number  and  form  of  which  are  not  determined.  Its  fetal  sur¬ 
face  is  covered  by  the  chorion  and  amnion,  except  at  its  centre, 
into  which  the  umbilical  cord  is  inserted.^  Its  parenchyma  is 
formed  of  sanguiferous  vessels,  divided  and  subdivided.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  divisions  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  and  to  the  radicles  of 
the  vein  of  the  same  name.  The  vessels  of  one  lobe  do  not  com¬ 
municate  with  those  of  the  adjoining  lobes  ;  but  those  of  the  same 
cotyledon  anastomose  frequently,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
make  injections  pass  from  one  to  another. 
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Umbilical 

cord. 


Umbilical 

vesicle. 


Umbilical 

vein. 


Ductus  veno- 
sus. 


Heart  of  the 
fetus. 


Foramen 

ovale. 


Ductus  arte, 
riosus. 


Umbilical  ar¬ 
teries. 


The  umbilical  cord  extends  from  near  the  centre  of  the  placenta 
to  the  umbilicus  of  the  child ;  its  length  is  often  almost  two  feet ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and  the  vein,  connected 
by  a  very  close  cellular  tissue,  and  it  is  covered  by  the  two  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  ovum. 

In  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  a  vesicle,  which  receives 
small  vessels,  being  a  prolongation  of  the  mesenteric  artery  and 
the  meseraic  vein,  is  found  in  the  body  of  the  cord,  between  the 
chorion  and  the  amnion,  near  the  umbilicus.  This  vesicle  is  not 
analogous  to  the  allantoid ;  it  represents  the  membranes  of  the 
yolk  of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  of  the  mamma¬ 
lia*  It  contains  a  yellowish  fluid  which  seems  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  veins  of  its  parietes. 

The  umbilical  vein,  arising  from  the  placenta,  and  then  arriving 
at  the  umbilicus,  enters  the  abdomen,  and  reaches  the  inferior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  liver  ;  there  it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  one  of 
which  is  distributed  to  the  liver,  along  with  the  X)ena  porta^  whilst 
the  other  soon  terminates  in  the  vena  cava  under  the  name  of 
ductus  venosus.  This  vein  has  two  valves,  one  at  the  place  of  its 
bifurcation,  and  the  other  at  the  junction  with  the  vena  cava. 

The  heart  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  fetus  capable  of  life,  are 
very  different  from  what  they  become  after  birth  ;  the  valve  of  the 
vena  cava  is  large ;  the  partition  of  the  auricles  presents  a  large 
opening  provided  with  a  semilunar  valve,  Joramen  ovale. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  after  having  sent  two  small  branches  to  the 
lungs,  terminates  almost  immediately  in  the  aorta,  in  the  concave 
aspect  of  the  arch  ;  it  is  called  in  this  place  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  last  character  proper  to  the  circulating  organs  of  the  fetus, 
is  the  existence  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  which  arise  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  iliacs,  are  directed  over  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  attach 
themselves  to  the  urachus,^  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  by  the  umbi¬ 
licus,  and  go  to  the  placenta,  where  they  are  distributed  as  has 
been  mentioned  above. 


*  See  the  paper  of  M.  Dutrocliet,  on  the  involucra  of  the  ovum,  inserted 
amongst  those  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation,  tom.  viii.,  and  the  beautiful 
researches  of  M.  Cuvier,  on  the  same  subject — f  Annales  du  Museu7n,  1817.) 
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According  to  this  disposition  of  the  circulating  apparatus  of  the  Circulation  of 
tetus,  It  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent  in  it  from  that  in  the  adult.  If  we  suppose  that  the  blood 
sets  out  from  the  placenta,  it  evidently  passes  through  the  umbili¬ 
cal  vein  as  far  as  the  liver;  there,  one  part  of  the  blood  passes 
into  the  liver,  and  the  other  into  the  vena  cava  ;  these  two  direc¬ 
tions  carry  it  to  the  heart  by  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Being  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  organ,  it  penetrates  into  the  riglit  auricle,  and  into  the 
left  by  the  foramen  ovale,  at  the  instant  in  which  the  auricles  are 
dilated.  At  this  moment,  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  ine¬ 
vitably  mixed  with  that  of  the  superior.  How,  indeed,  could  two 
liquids  of  the  same  nature,  or  nearly  so,  remain  insulated  in  a  cavity 
in  which  they  arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  which  contracts  to  ex¬ 
pel  them.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  Sabatier,  in  his  excellent  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  circulation  of  the  fetus,  has  maintained  the  contrary; 
but  his  arguments  do  not  change  my  opinion  in  this  respect.  How¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  succeeds  their  dila¬ 
tation  ;  the  blood  is  thrown  into  the  two  ventricles  the  instant  they 
dilate ;  these  in  their  turn  contract,  and  drive  out  the  blood,  the 
left  into  the  aorta,  and  the  right  into  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  but 
as  this  artery  terminates  in  the  aorta,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  blood 
of  the  two  ventricles  passes  into  the  aorta,  except  a  very  small 
portion  that  goes  to  the  lungs.  Under  the  influence  of  these  two 
agents  of  impulsion,  the  blood  is  made  to  flow  through  all  the  di¬ 
visions  of  the  aorta,  and  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  vente  cavje. 

Lastly,  it  is  carried  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  arteries,  and 
retm-ns  to  the  fetus  by  the  vein  of  the  cord. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  use  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  use  of  the  fo- 
ductus  arteriosus ;  the  left  auricle,  receiving  little  or  no  blood 
from  the  lungs,  could  not  furnish  any  to  the  left  ventricle,  if  it  did 
not  receive  it  from  the  opening  in  the  partition  of  the  auricles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lungs  have  no  functions  to  fulfil ;  if  all  the 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  distributed  in  them,  the  im¬ 
pulsive  force  of  the  right  ventricle  would  have  been  vainly  con¬ 
sumed  ;  whilst,  by  means  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  force  of 
both  ventricles  is  employed  to  move  the  blood  of  the  aorta  ; 
without  the  joint  action  of  both  ventricles,  probably  the  blood 
could  not  have  reached  the  placenta,  and  returned  again  to  the 
heart. 
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The  motions  of  the  heart  are  very  rapid  in  the  fetus  ;  tliey  gene¬ 
rally  exceed  120  in  a  minute;  the  circulation  possesses  neces¬ 
sarily  a  proportionate  rapidity. 

A  delicate  question  now  presents  itself  for  examination.  What 
are  the  relations  of  the  circulation  of  the  mother  with  that  of  the 
fetus  ?  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  precise  notion  on  this  point,  the 
mode  of  junction  of  the  uterus  and  placenta  must  first  be  exa¬ 
mined. 

Relations  of  Anatomists  differ  in  this  respect.  It  was  long  believed  that  the 
of  the  mother  uterine  arteries  anastomosed  directly  with  the  radicles  of  the  um- 

with  that  of  ,  ,  ^  ... 

the  fetus.  bilical  vein,  and  that  the  last  divisions  of  the  arteries  of  the  pla¬ 
centa  opened  into  the  veins  of  the  uterus  ;  but  the  acknowledged 
impossibility  of  making  matters  injected  into  the  uterine  veins  pass 
into  the  umbilical  veins,  and  reciprocally  to  cause  liquid  matters 
injected  into  the  umbilical  arteries  to  reach  the  veins  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  caused  this  idea  to  be  renounced.^  It  is  at  present  generally 
admitted,  that  the  vessels  of  the  placenta  and  those  of  the  uterus 
do  not  anastomose.  I  have  made  some  researches  on  this  subject, 
of  which  I  here  present  the  principal  results. 

Experiments  j  attempted  injections  of  the  placenta  by  the  vessels  of  the 
fetus”^  uterus,  but  without  any  success  ;  I  even  tried  it  on  living  animals, 
without  succeeding  better  ;  I  employed  poisonous  matters,  of  which 
I  knew  the  effects,  and  also  odoriferous  substances,  but  I  could 
not  suspect  any  direct  communication. 

In  bitches,  about  the  middle  of  their  gestation,  there  are  seen  a 
great  number  of  little  arteries,  which,  issuing  from  the  tissue  of  the 
uterus,  pass  into  the  placenta,  where  they  are  divided  into  several 
ramifications.  At  this  period,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
two  organs,  without  tearing  these  arteries,  and  producing  a  con¬ 
siderable  hemorrhage ;  but,  at  the  end  of  gestation,  by  drawing 
away  the  uterus,  however  slightly,  these  small  vessels,  with  their 
divisions,  separate  from  the  placenta,  and  no  bleeding  ensues. 

When  a  quantity  of  camphor  is  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog, 
the  blood  soon  takes  a  strong  odour  of  camphor.  After  having 
made  this  injection  in  a  bitch  with  pups,  I  extracted  a  fetus  from 
the  uterus  ;  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  minutes,  its  blood  had  no 
odour  of  camphor  ;  only  a  second  fetus,  extracted  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  had  a  strong  odour  of  camphor.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  other  fetuses. 
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Thus,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  direct  anatomosis  between  niood  of  mo- 

.  ther  passes 

the  vessels  of  the  uterus  and  those  of  the  placenta,  it  cannot  be  promptly  to 

^  ^  ^  the  fetus. 

doubted  that  the  blood  of  tbe  mother,  or  some  of  its  aliments, 
passes  promptly  into  the  fetus ;  it  is  probably  deposited  by  the  ute¬ 
rine  vessels  at  the  surface,  or  in  the  tissue  of  the  placenta,  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  radicles  of  the  umbilical  vein. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  know  if  the  blood  of  the  fetus  re¬ 
turns  to  the  mother. 

In  animals,  amongst  the  small  vessels  which  go  fi-om  the  uterus 
to  the  placenta,  there  is  not  one  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vein.  In  woman,  large  openings,  that  communicate  with  the 
uterine  veins,  are  seen  in  the  part  of  the  uterus  to  which  the  pla¬ 
centa  adheres  ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  these  venous  orifices 
are  intended  to  absorb  the  blood  of  the  fetus,  or  to  allow  that  of 
the  mother  to  escape  at  the  surface  of  the  placenta :  I  would  more 
willingly  admit  the  latter  idea,  but  no  proof  exists. 

I  have,  often  injected  very  active  poisons  into  the  vessels  of  the 
cord,  directing  them  towards  the  placenta ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
the  mother  suffer  from  the  effects  of  them  ;  and  if  she  dies  of  he¬ 
morrhage,  the  vessels  of  the  fetus  remain  full  of  blood. 

Since  the  anastomosis  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  does  not  exist, 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  circulation  of  the  mother  has  any  other 
influence  on  that  of  the  fetus,  except  by  pouring  blood  into  the 
areolae  of  the  placenta :  the  heart  of  the  fetus  must,  then,  be  the 
primum  mobile  of  its  blood. 

FYtuses  have  been  noticed,  however,  well  formed,  that  were 
born  without  a  heart.  But  are  these  observations  very  correct  ? 

There  are  well  proved  cases  of  placentas  entirely  separated  from 
the  fetuses,  which  were  dead,  and  which  still  continued  to  grow. 

M.  Ribes  recently  observed  a  case  in  which  the  umbilical  cord  was 
broken,  and  perfectly  cicatrised.  How,  under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  had  the  circulation  been  supported  in  this  organ  ? 

We  conclude  that  the  relations  of  the  circulation  of  the  mother 
with  that  of  the  fetus,  require  new  experiments. 

Some  authors  have  advanced,  that  the  placenta  is  to  the  fetus 
what  the  lungs  are  to  the  child  that  breathes ;  others  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  explain  the  large  volume  of  the  liver,  by  attributing  to  it  the 
formation  of  blood.  These  assertions  are  unfounded.  A  dark 
obscurity  surrounds  what  regards  the  functions  of  the  supra-renal 
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capsules,  the  thymus  and  thyroid  gland,  whose  dimensions  are  con¬ 
siderable  in  the  fetus  ;  this  subject  has  often  occupied  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Physiologists,  without  yielding  any  real  advantage  to  science. 

Dig^tion  of  Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Boerhaave,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  the  fetus  continually  swallows  the  water  of  the  am¬ 
nion,  and  digests  it  for  its  nourishment.  Its  stomach,  indeed,  con¬ 
tains  a  viscid  matter  in  considerable  quantity,  but  it  has  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  liquor  amnii  ;  it  is  very  acid,  and  gelatinous  ;  to¬ 
wards  the  pylorus,  it  is  somewhat  grey,  and  opake ;  it  appears  to 
be  converted  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  in  order  to  pass  into  the 
small  intestine,  where,  after  having  been  acted  upon  by  the  bile, 
and  perhaps  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  it  furnishes  a  peculiar  chyle. 
The  remainder  descends  afterwards  into  the  large  intestine,  where 
it  forms  the  meconium,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  digestion, 
during  gestation.  Whence  does  the  digested  matter  come  ?  It  is 
probably  secreted  by  the  stomach  itself,  or  descends  from  the  (eso¬ 
phagus  ;  there  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  the  fetus  from  swal¬ 
lowing,  in  certain  cases,  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the  liquor  amnii ;  and 
this  seems  to  be  proved  by  certain  hairs,  like  those  of  the  skin, 
being  found  in  the  meconium.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the 
meconium  is  a  substance  containing  very  httle  azote.  Nothing  is 
yet  known  regarding  the  use  of  this  digestion  of  the  fetus  ;  it  is 
probably  not  essential  to  its  growth,  since  infants  have  been  born 
without  a  stomach,  or  any  thing  similar. 

Some  persons  say  they  have  seen  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct  of 
the  fetus  ;  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  this  kind  :  In  living  ani¬ 
mals,  this  canal  and  the  lymphatics  contain  a  fluid  analogous  to 
lymph,  and  which,  like  it,  coagulates  spontaneously. 

Venous  ab-  I  once  attempted  to  ascertain,  in  a  direct  manner,  if  venous  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  ... 

fetus.  sorption  exists  in  the  fetus  still  in  utero,  I  injected  very  active 
poisonous  substances  into  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  but  I  obtained  no  satisfactory  result ;  for  the  nervous 
system  of  fetuses  that  have  not  yet  breathed,  does  not  seem  sen¬ 
sible  to  the  action  of  poisons. 

Exhalations  Exhalations  seem  to  take  place  in  the  fetus,  for  all  its  surfaces 
are  lubricated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  afterwards  ;  fat  is  in 
abundance  ;  the  humours  of  the  eye  exist ;  cutaneous  transpiration 
very  probably  takes  place  also,  and  mixes  continually  with  the  liquor 
amnii.  With  regard  to  this  last  liiiuor,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whence 
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it  derives  its  origin ;  and  though  no  sanguiferous  vessels  appear  to 
be  directed  to  the  amnion,  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  this  mem¬ 
brane  is  its  secreting  organ. 

The  cutaneous  and  mucous  follicles  are  developed,  and  seem  toFoiucuiarse. 

^  cretions  of  the 

possess  an  energetic  action,  especially  from  the  seventh  month; fetus, 
the  skin  is  then  covered  by  a  pretty  thick  layer  of  fatty  matter, 
secreted  hy  the  follicles :  Several  authors  have  improperly  con* 
sidered  it  as  a  deposit  of  the  liquor  amnii.  The  mucus  is  also 
abundant  in  the  two  last  months  of  gestation. 

All  the  glands  employed  in  digestion  have  a  considerable  vo-  Glandular  sc- 

.  .  cretions  of  the 

lume,  and  seem  to  possess  some  activity;  the  action  of  the  others 
is  little  known.  It  is  not  known,  for  example,  whether  the  kid¬ 
neys  form  urine,  or  whether  this  fluid  is  injected  by  the  urethra 
into  the  cavity  of  the  amnion.  The  testicles  and  mammae  seem 
to  form  a  fluid  that  resembles  neither  milk  or  semen,  and  which  is 
found  in  the  vesiculae  seminales  and  lactiferous  canals. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  nutrition  of  the  fetus  ?  Physiolo¬ 
gical  works  contain  only  vague  conjectures  on  this  point ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  certain  that  the  placenta  draws  from  the  mother  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  developement  of  the  organs  ;  but  what  the  mate¬ 
rials  are,  or  how  they  are  directed,  we  do  not  know. 

There  being  no  respiration  before  birth,  the  animal  heat  of  the  Animal  heat 
fetus  cannot  depend  on  it.  It  has  been  shewn  by  experiment,  that  ”  ^ 

it  does  not  rise  above  92*75*^  P\,  or  95®  F. ;  it  is  said  to  be  more 
elevated  when  the  fetus  lies  dead  in  the  uterus.  If  this  fact  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  fetus  must  possess  some  means  of  lessening  the  tempera¬ 
ture  that  does  not  exist  after  birth. 

This  is  the  little  that  is  known  regarding  the  nutritive  functions 
of  the  fetus ;  what  relates  to  the  relative  functions  has  been  al¬ 
ready  explained. 

Since  the  mother  transmits  to  the  fetus  the  materials  necessary  Relation  of 

^  .  .1  ,1.11  ^  the  functions 

tor  its  nutrition,  it  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  nature  and  of  the  mother 

.  .  .  •  1  •  e  1  /.  those  of 

quantity  ot  materials  transmitted  :  it  they  are  of  a  good  kind,  and 
if  the  quality  is  sufficient,  the  growth  will  take  place  in  a  proper 
manner  ;  but  if  the  proportion  is  too  small,  or  the  quantity  of  them 
unsuitable,  the  fetus  will  be  ill  fed,  will  cease  to  grow,  or  will 
perish.a  Now,  the  situation  of  the  mother  being  able  to  modify 
the  proportion  and  the  nature  of  the  elements  that  pass  to  the  pla¬ 
centa,  it  is  just  to  say  that  her  imagination  must  have  an  influence 
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on  the  fetus.  It  is  thus  that  sudden  terror,  violent  anger,  immo¬ 
derate  joy,  may  cause  the  death  of  the  fetus,  or  retard  its  growth. 
Physical  causes,  as  blows,  falls,  the  action  of  certain  medicines,  the 
bad  quality  of  food,  may  have  the  same  result,  because  in  the  same 
manner  they  injure  the  transmission  of  the  nutritive  materials  of 
the  fetus.  If  the  mother  is  affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  the 
fetus  presents  the  symptoms  of  it  very  soon.  Thus  the  life  of  the 
fetus  evidently  depends  on  that  of  the  mother. 

Besides  injuries  which  happen  to  it  from  this  source,  the  fetus 
is  frequently  attacked  with  spontaneous  diseases,  as  dropsies,  frac  ¬ 
tures,  ulcers,  gangrene,  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  separation  of  some 
of  the  extremities,  and  many  other  local,  general,  or  interior  inju¬ 
ries.  These  diseases  often  produce  its  death  before  birth,  or  if  it 
reach  that  period,  they  prevent  its  living  beyond  it.  The  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  ovum,  the  placenta,  the  liquor  amnii,  are  not  always 
foreign  to  these  disorders.  By  the  effect  of  unknown  causes,  the 
different  parts  of  the  fetus  are  sometimes  developed  in  a  vicious 
manner ;  one  or  several  of  the  natural  openings  of  its  body  may 
not  exist,  or  be  closed  by  membranes  ;  the  lungs,  stomach,  bladder, 
kidneys,  liver,  and  brain,  are  sometimes  wanting  entirely,  or  pre¬ 
sent  unusual  appearances ;  generally,  according  to  the  remark  of 
M.  Bedard,  when  a  nerve  is  wanting,  the  part  to  which  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  distributed  does  not  exist. 

Other  malformations,  or  monstrosities,  which  happen  also  from 
unknown  causes,  seem  to  depend  on  the  confusion  of  two  germs, 
or  embryos  :  whence  result  children  with  two  heads  and  one  body, 
or  with  two  trunks  and  only  one  head ;  some  have  four  arms  and 
four  legs,  well  or  ill  formed.  Fetuses  not  developed  have  been  found 
several  times  in  the  abdomen  of  individuals  advanced  in  age,  &c. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  imagination  of  the  mother  can 
have  any  effect  on  the  formation  of  these  monsters ;  productions  of  tliis 
kind,  indeed,  are  daily  observed  among  the  lower  animals,  and  plants. 

Instead  of  one  fetus,  it  is  not  singular  for  the  uterus  to  contain 
two.  This  case  happens  in  France  once  in  eighty  ;  it  seems  to  be 
still  more  frequent  in  England.  The  gestation  of  three  fetuses  is 
much  more  rare :  in  36,000  births,  which  have  happened  at  the 
Hospice  de  la  Maternite,  at  Paris,  it  has  been  only  four  times  ob¬ 
served.  We  have  some  authentic  examples  of  women  wlio  have 
had  four,  and  even  five  fetuses  at  a  time  ;  but  beyond  this  number 
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the  relations  of  authors  seem  entirely  fabulous.  In  these  multiple 
pre  gnancies,  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  fetuses  are  in  relation  to 
their  number  ;  twins  are  smaller  than  ordinary  fetuses  ;  triple  and 
quadruple  births  are  much  more  so  ;  but,  whatever  is  their  dimen¬ 
sion,  they  are  each  surrounded  by  their  own  amnion  and  chorion, 

and  have  each  a  distinct  placenta.  Thus,  they  possess  a  distinct, 

» 

independent  existence,  so  that  one  may  die  at  a  very  early  period 
of  pregnancy,  whilst  the  otliers  continue  to  grow. 

Nothing  inclines  us  to  believe  that,  in  multiple  pregnancies,  fe¬ 
cundation  takes  place  at  two  or  three  different  times,  and  that  sii- 
perjetation  really  exists/"^  Histories  that  are  related  in  this  res¬ 
pect,  are  far  from  presenting  the  degree  of  certainty  necessary  in  a 
science  of  facts. 


OJ'  childbirth. 

After  seven  months  of  pregnancy,  the  fetus  has  all  the  condi-  childbirth. 
tioDs  for  breathing,  and  exercising  its  digestion  ;  it  may  then  be 
separated  from  its  mother,  and  change  its  mode  of  existence  ;  cliiid- 
birth  rarely,  however,  happens  at  this  period  :  most  frequently  the 
fetus  remains  two  months  longer  in  the  uterus,  and  it  does  not  pass 
out  of  this  organ  till  after  the  revolution  of  nine  months. 

Examples  are  related  of  children  being  born  after  ten  full  months 
of  gestation,  but  these  cases  are  very  doubtful ;  for  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  exactly  the  period  of  conception.  Our  present  le¬ 
gislature,  however,  has  fixed  the  principle,  that  childbirth  may  take 
])]ace  the  299th  day  of  pregnancy. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
fetus  is  expelled  ;  every  thing  happens  with  wonderful  precision  ; 
all  seems  to  have  been  foreseen,  and  calculated  to  favour  its  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  pelvis,  and  the  genital  parts. 

The  physical  causes  tliat  determine  the  exit  of  tlse  fetus  are  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  that  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ;  by 
their  force  the  liquor  amnii  flows  out,  the  head  of  the  fetus  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pelvis,  it  descends  through  it,  and  soon  passes  out  by  the 
external  parts,  the  folds  of  which  disappear  ;  these  different  pheno¬ 
mena  take  place  in  succession,  and  continue  a  certain  time  :  tb.ey 
are  accompanied  with  pains  more  or  less  severe,  with  swelling  and 

softening  of  tlie  soft  parts  of  tlie  pelvis,  and  external  genital  parts, 
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and  with  an  abundant  mucous  secretion  into  the  cavity  of  the  va¬ 
gina.  All  these  circumstances,  each  in  its  own  way,  favour  the 
jiassage  of  the  fetus. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  this  complicated  action,  it  must  be  di¬ 
vided  into  several  periods. 

The  first  period  of  childbirth^ — It  is  constituted  by  precur¬ 
sory  signs.  Two  or  three  days  before  childbirth,  a  flow  of  mucus 
takes  place  from  the  vagina,  the  external  genital  parts  swell,  and 
become  softer ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  ligaments  that  unite  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  :  the  cermx  uteri  becomes  flat  and  broad,  its  opening 
is  enlarged,  its  edges  become  thinner ;  slight  pains,  known  under 
the  name  fifing  pains^  are  felt  in  the  loins  and  abdomen. 

Second  period  Second  period. — Pains  of  a  peculiar  kind  come  on :  they  begin 

of  childbirth.  .  ^  J  r> 

in  the  lumbar  region,  and  seem  to  be  propagated  towards  the 
cervix  uteri  or  the  rectum  ;  they  are  renewed  only  after  consider¬ 
able  intervals,  as  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour.  Each  of  them  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  evident  contraction  of  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
with  tension  of  its  neck,  and  dilatation  of  the  opening  ;  the  finger 
directed  into  the  vagina  discovers  that  the  envelopes  of  the  fetus 
are  pushed  outward,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  tumour  which 
is  called  the  tvaters  :  the  pains  very  soon  become  stronger,  and  the 
contractions  of  the  uterus  more  powerful ;  the  membranes  break, 
and  a  part  of  the  liquid  escapes  ;  the  uterus  contracts  on  itself,  and 
is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  fetus. 

Thh'd  period. — The  pains  and  contractions  of  the  uterus  in¬ 
crease  considerably ;  they  are  instinctively  accompanied  by  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  woman  who  is  aware 
of  their  effect  is  inclined  to  favour  them,  in  making  all  the  muscu¬ 
lar  efforts  of  which  she  is  capable  :  her  pulse  then  becomes  stronger 
and  more  frequent ;  her  face  is  animated,  her  eyes  glisten,  her 
whole  body  is  in  extreme  agitation,  perspiration  flows  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  head  is  then  engaged  in  the  pelvis  ;  the  occiput, 
placed  at  first  above  the  left  acetabulum,  is  directed  inward  and 
downward,  and  comes  below  and  behind  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

Fourth  period. — After  some  instants  of  repose,  the  pains  and 
expulsive  contractions  resume  all  their  activity ;  the  head  presents 
itself  at  the  vulva,  makes  an  effort  to  pass,  and  succeeds  when  there 
happens  to  be  a  contraction  suflBciently  strong  to  produce  this  effect. 
The  head  being  once  disengaged,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body 
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easily  follow,  on  account  of  their  smaller  volume.  The  section  of 
the  umbilical  cord  is  then  made,  and  a  ligature  is  put  around  it  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  umbilicus. 

Fifth  'period, — If  the  accoucheur  has  not  proceeded  immediate-  Fifth  period 
ly  to  the  extraction  of  the  placenta  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
slight  pains  are  felt  in  a  short  time ;  the  uterus  contracts  feebly, 
hut  with  force  enough  to  throw  off  the  placenta,  and  the  membranes 
of  the  ovum  :  this  expulsion  bears  (in  France)  the  name  of  de¬ 
livery.  During  the  twelve  or  fifteen  days  that  follow  childbirth, 
the  uterus  contracts  by  degrees  upon  itself,  the  woman  suffers 
abundant  perspirations,  her  mamrase  are  extended  by  the  milk 
that  they  secrete  ;  a  flow  of  matter,  which  takes  place  from  the 
vagina,  called  lochia,  first  sanguiferous,  then  whitish,  indicates  that 
the  organs  of  the  woman  resume,  by  degrees,  the  disposition  that 
they  had  before  conception. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  separated  from  the  mother,  and  some¬ 
times  before,  it  dilates  its  thorax,  and  draws  the  air  into  the  lungs, 
which  permit  themselves  gradually  to  be  distended,  in  proportion 
as  the  motions  of  inspiration  are  repeated ;  from  this  instant  respi¬ 
ration  is  established,  and  will  remain  till  the  end  of  life.  The  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  lungs  by  the  air  permits  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  pass  into  them,  and  so  much  less  of  it  passes  through  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  which  contracts  by  degrees,  as  well  as  the  fora' 
men  ovale,  and  is  obliterated  altogether.  The  same  phenomenon 
takes  place  in  the  abdomen,  with  regard  to  the  umbilical  vein  and 
arteries,  which  are  transformed  into  a  kind  of  fibrous  ligament. 

The  new-born  infant  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  in  weight  from  five  to  six  pounds.  Generally,  the  number  of 
births  of  boys  is  greater  than  that  of  girls.  The  number  of  children 
that  can  be  born  of  the  same  mother  do  not  exceed  the  number  of 
vesicles  in  the  ovarium,  that  is,  about  forty. 

Of  nursing. 

The  painful  action  that  we  have  just  been  studying  does  not  Nursing, 
finish  the  part  that  nature  has  assigned  to  the  female  in  generation  ; 
she  owes  other  cares  to  the  new-born  infant ;  she  must  protect  it 
against  the  intemperance  of  the  air,  and  the  seasons  ;  she  must 
watch  over  its  preservation,  and  its  physical  and  moral  education ; 
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finally,  she  must  provide  its  first  food,  that  which  is  alone  suitable 
for  tlie  delicacy  of  its  organs. 

This  food  is  the  milk ;  it  is  secreted  by  the  mamm£e,  the  num¬ 
ber,  form,  and  situation  of  which  are  distinctive  characters  of  the 
human  species.  Their  parenchyma  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  other  secreting  organs, — Each  mamma  has  twelve  or  fifteen 
excretory  canals,  which  open  on  the  top,  or  upon  the  sides  of  the 
nipple.  The  arteries  that  go  to  the  mammse  are  small,  but  very 
numerous ;  they  have  abundance  of  lymphatic  vessels,  as  well  as 

nerves  :  thus,  they  possess  a  strong  sensibility _ The  nipple,  in 

particular,  is  very  sensible,  and  susceptible  of  a  state  analogous  to 
erection. 

Up  to  the  period  of  fecundation,  the  mammae  are  inactive,  or  at 
least  have  no  apparent  secretion  ;  but  from  the  first  periods  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  particular  prickling  and  shooting  sensations  are  felt  in  them, 
and  they  increase  in  size.  After  a  certain  time,  especially  about  the 
end  of  gestation,  a  serous  fluid  flows  from  the  nipple,  which  is  some¬ 
times  in  considerable  abundance,  and  is  called  colostrum.  The  se¬ 
cretion  has  often  the  same  characters  for  two  or  three  days  after  par¬ 
turition;  but  the  milh,  properly  so  called,  soon  appears,  and  it  is  this 
liquid  which  the  mammse  furnish  until  the  termination  of  nursing. 

The  milk  is  one  of  the  most  azotised  glandular  liquids  ;  its  co¬ 
lour,  odour,  and  taste,  are  known  to  every  body  :  according  to 
M.  Berzelius,  it  is  composed  of  milk,  properly  so  called,  and  of 


cream. 

Milk  contains : 

Water, . 928.75 

Cheese,  with  a  trace  of  sugar,  .  28.00 

Sugar  of  milk, .  S5.00 

Muriate  of  potass,  .  1.70 

Phosphate,  .  0.25 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potass,  and  lactate  of  iron, .  6.00 

Phosphate  of  lime,  .  0.30 

Cream  contains  : 

Butter,... .  4.5 

Cheese,  . s.5 

Whey,  . 92.0 


In  this  last,  4.4  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  salt  is  found. 

It  has  been  long  since  observed,  that  the  quantity  and  the 
nature  of  milk  changes  with  those  of  the  aliments ;  and  this  fact 
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gave  rise  to  the  singular  opinion,  that  the  lymphatics  were  the 
vessels  intended  to  carry  to  the  mammae  the  materials  of  their 
secretion ;  but  the  milk,  like  the  urine,  varies  in  its  properties 
according  to  the  solid  or  liquid  substances  introduced  into  the 
stomach.  For  example,  the  milk  is  in  greater  abundance,  thicker, 
less  acid,  if  the  woman  is  fed  with  animal  matters  ;  it  is  less  abun¬ 
dant,  less  thick,  and  more  acid,  if  she  has  made  use  of  vegetables. 

Milk  assumes  peculiar  qualities  if  the  woman  has  taken  medicinal 
substances;  for  example,  it  becomes  purgative  if  she  has  used 
rhubarb,  or  jalap,  &c. 

The  secretion  of  milk  is  prolonged  until  the  period  in  which  the  SecreUoii  of 

^  f  ^  milk. 

organs  of  mastication  have  acquired  the  developement  necessary 
to  the  digestion  of  ordinary  aliments ;  it  ceases  only  in  the  second 
year. 

Though  the  secretion  of  milk  seems  proper  to  woman  after  par¬ 
turition,  it  has  been  seen  sometimes  in  virgins,  and  even  in  man.^ 


OF  SLEEP. 

In  terminating  the  history  of  the  relative  functions,  we  haveOf»ieep. 
said  that  these  functions  were  periodically  suspended  ;  we  added, 
that,  during  this  suspension,  the  nutritive  and  generative  functions 
were  modified :  the  period  is  now  arrived  for  the  examination  of 
these  phenomena. 

When  the  time  of  being  awake  has  continued  for  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours,  we  have  a  general  feeling  of  fatigue  and  weak¬ 
ness  ;  our  motions  become  more  difficult,  our  senses  lose  their 
activity,  the  mind  becomes  confused,  receives  sensations  indis¬ 
tinctly,  and  governs  muscular  contraction  with  difficulty.  We 
recognise,  by  these  signs,  the  necessity  of  sleep  ;  we  choose  such 


*  I  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  introduce  into  this  work,  which  is  merely  an 
elementary  summary,  more  particular  descriptions  of  the  ages,  sexes,  temperaments, 
zoological  characters  of  men,  the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  &c.  ;  these  con¬ 
siderations  belong  to  natural  history  and  hygiene.  See  the  articles  hi/giene  of  the 
Ena/clopedie  Methodiqiic,  and  the  new  work  of  IM.  Cuvier  on  the  Itegne 
Animal. 
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a  position  as  can  be  preserved  with  little  eifort ;  we  seek  obscu-* 
rity  and  silence,  and  sink  into  the  arms  of  oblivion. 

The  man  who  slumbers-)  loses  successively  the  use  of  his  senses ; 
the  sight  first  ceases  to  act  by  the  closing  of  the  eyelids,  smell 
becomes  dormant  only  after  taste,  hearing  after  smell,  and  touch 
after  hearing :  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  being  relaxed,  cease  to 
act  before  those  that  support  the  head,  and  these  before  those  of 
the  spine.  In  proportion  as  these  phenomena  proceed,  the  res* 
piration  becomes  slower  and  more  deep  ;  the  circulation  dimi¬ 
nishes  ;  the  blood  proceeds  in  greater  quantity  to  the  head ; 
animal  heat  sinks ;  the  different  secretions  become  less  abun¬ 
dant.  Man,  although  plunged  in  this  sopor,  has  not,  however, 
lost  the  feeling  of  his  existence ;  he  is  conscious  of  most  of  the 
changes  that  happen  in  him,  and  which  are  not  without  their 
charms ;  ideas  more  or  less  incoherent  succeed  each  other  in  his 
mind ;  he  ceases,  finally,  to  be  sensible  of  existence  :  he  is  asleep-. 

During  sleep,  the  circulation  and  respiration  are  retarded,  as 
well  as  the  different  secretions,  and,  in  consequence,  digestion 
becomes  less  rapid.^ 

I  know  not  on  what  foundation  the  most  part  of  authors  say 
that  absorption  alone  acquires  more  energy.  Since  the  nutritive 
functions  continue  in  sleep,  it  is  evident  that  the  brain  has  ceased 
to  act  only  with  regard  to  muscular  contraction  and  as  an  organ 
of  intelligence,  and  that  it  continues  to.  influence  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  secretions,  and  nutrition. 

Sleep  is  profound  when  strong  excitants  are  necessary  to  arrest 
it ;  it  is  light  when  it  ceases  easily. 

Sleep,  such  as  it  has  been  described,  is  perfect  ;  namely,  it  re¬ 
sults  from  a  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  relative  organs  of 
life,  and  from  the  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  nutritive  func¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  is  not  extraordinary  for  some  of  the  relative  organs 
of  life  to  preserve  their  activity  during  sleep,  as  it  happens  when 
one  sleeps  standing;  it  is  also  frequent  for  one  or  more  of  the 
senses  to  remain  awake,  and  transmit  the  impressions  which  it 
perceives  to  the  brain  ;  it  is  still  more  common  for  the  brain  to 
take  cognisance  of  different  internal  sensations  that  are  developed 
during  sleep,  as  wants,  desires,  pain,  &c.  The  understanding  it¬ 
self  may  be  in  exercise  in  man  during  sleep,  either  in  an  irregular 
and  incoherent  manner,  as  in  most  dreams,  or  in  a  consequent 
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and  regular  manner,  as  happens  in  some  persons  happily  orga¬ 
nized. 

The  turn  which  the  ideas  assume  during  sleep, ^  or  the  nature  of  ideas  in  sleep, 
dreams,  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  organs ;  if  the  stomach 
is  overcharged  with  indigested  food,  the  respiration  difficult  on 
account  of  position,  or  other  causes,  dreams  are  painful,  fatiguing ; 
if  hunger  is  felt,  the  person  dreams  of  eating  agreeable  food ;  if  it 
is  the  venereal  appetite,  the  dreams  are  erotick,  &c.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  dreams  is  no  less  influenced  by  habitual  occupations  of  the 
mind ;  the  ambitious  dreams  of  success  or  disappointments,  the 
poet  makes  verses,  the  lover  sees  his  mistress,  &c.  It  is  because 
the  judgment  is  sometimes  correctly  exercised  in  dreams,  with 
regard  to  future  events,  that  in  times  of  ignorance  the  gift  of  divi¬ 
nation  was  attributed  to  them. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  study  of  sleep  than  the  history  Somnambu- 

7  t)  lisin# 

of  sleep-'walkers. 

Those  individuals,  being  first  profoundly  asleep,  rise  all  at  once, 
dress  themselves,  see,  hear,  speak,  employ  their  hands  with  ease, 
perform  certain  exercises,  write,  compose,  then  go  to  bed,  and  pre¬ 
serve,  when  they  awake,  no  recollection  of  what  happened  to  them. 

What  difference  is  there,  then,  between  a  sleep-walker  of  this 
kind  and  a  man  awake  ?  A  very  evident  difference, — the  one  is 
conscious  of  his  existence,  and  the  other  is  not. 

We  will  not,  like  certain  authors,  seek  the  proximate  cause  of 
sleep,  and  find  it  in  the  depression  of  the  laminae  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain,  &c.  Sleep,  which  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  the  laws  of  organization,  cannot  depend  on  any  phy¬ 
sical  cause  of  this  kind.b  Its  regular  return  is  one  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  contribute  the  most  to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  its 
suppression,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  often  attended  with  serious 
inconvenience,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  carried  beyond  certain 
limits. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  sleep  is  variable ;  generally,  it  is  from 
six  to  eight  hours  ;  fatigue  of  the  muscular  system,  strong  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  lively  and  multiplied  sensations,  prolong  it,  as 
well  as  habits  of  idleness,  the  immoderate  use  of  wine,  and  of  too 
strong  aliments.  Infancy,  and  youth,  in  which  the  life  of  relation  is 
very  active,  have  need  of  longer  repose :  riper  age,  more  frugal  of 
time,  and  tortured  with  cares,  devotes  to  it  but  a  small  portion. 
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Very  old  people  present  two  opposite  modifications,  either  they  are 
almost  always  slumbering,  or  their  sleep  is  very  light ;  but  the 
reason  of  this  latter  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  foresight  they  have 
of  their  approaching  end. 

I>y  uninterrupted  peaceful  sleep,  restrained  within  proper 
limits,  the  powers  are  restored,  and  the  organs  recover  the  facility 
of  action  ;  but  if  sleep  is  troubled  by  disagreeable  dreams,  and 
painful  impressions,  or  even  prolonged  beyond  measure,  very  far 
from  repairing,  it  exhausts  the  strength,  fatigues  the  organs,  and 
sometimes  becomes  the  occasion  of  serious  diseases,  as  fatuity, 
and  madness. 


OF  DEATH. 

The  individual  existence  of  all  organised  bodies  is  temporary  ; 
none  escapes  the  hard  necessity  of  ceasing  to  be,  or  of  perishing ; 
man  suffers  the  same  fate. 

The  history  of  the  individiial  functions  has  shewn  us,  that  from 
the  first  periods  of  old  age,  and  sometimes  sooner,  the  organs  be¬ 
come  deteriorated ;  that  many  of  them  entirely  lose  iheir  action  ; 
others  are  absorbed  and  disappear;  that,  finally,  at  the  age  of  de¬ 
crepitude,  life  is  reduced  to  some  remains  of  the  three  vital  func¬ 
tions,  and  to  a  few  deteriorated  nutritive  functions.  In  this  state, 
the  least  external  cause,  the  smallest  blow,  the  slightest  fall,  is 
sufficient  to  arrest  one  of  the  three  functions  indispensable -to  life, 
and  death  immediately  arrives  as  the  last  term  of  destruction  of 
the  functions  and  organs.^ 

But  few  men  arrive  at  this  end,  brought  on  by  the  progress  of 
age  alone.  Of  a  million  of  individuals,  but  a  very  few  attain  to 
it ;  the  others  die  at  all  periods  of  life,  by  accidents  or  diseases ; 
and  this  great  destruction  of  individuals  by  causes  apparently 
accidental,  seems  to  enter  into  the  views  of  nature,  as  certainly,  as 
the  precautions  she  has  taken  to  ensure  the  reproduction  of  the 
species. 
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TRANSLATOR’S  NOTES. 


a,  Page  2.  Secondary  The  few  elementary  principles  of  physics 

here  introduced,  are  necessary  for  the  general  coherence  of  the  work.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  properties  or  qualities  of  bodies  into  primary  and  secondary,  adds 
scarcely  any  thing  to  our  knowledge,  and  has,  therefore,  been  more  employed  by 
metaphysicians  than  natural  philosophers.  It  is  one  of  the  many  scientific  gene¬ 
ralizations,  which  connect  objects  only  by  those  relations  which  are  useless. 

a,  P.  3.  The  distinction  of  matter  into  organic  and  inorganic,  or  organized 
and  brute  substances,  is  one  of  obvious  necessity  ;  yet  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  de¬ 
fine  the  nature  and  limits  of  each.  Is  the  prussic  acid,  or  the  carburetted  or  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  so  copiously  evolved  from  what  is  called  organic  matter,  to 
be  classed  with  brute  or  with  organized  substances  ?  If  easy  decomposition  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  latter,  who  can  refuse  this  property  to  the  substances  just  cited  ? 
Nay,  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  first  of  them,  and  their  readily  aifording 
gaseous  products  from  external  agency,  must  still  farther  confirm  their  claim. 
Yet,  if  this  were  admitted,  it  must  be  granted  that  we  possess  a  power  of  giving 
origin  to  organic  bodies  at  our  pleasure,  since  these  gases  are  every  day  formed  by 
artificial  means. 

Again,  if  a  certain  definite  arrangement  of  internal  particles  be  said  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  organization,  the  same  is  also  necessary  to  many  crystals,  and  perhaps  to 
every  individual  mineral  substance ;  and  many  of  them,  as  stalactites  and  petri¬ 
factions,  evidently  acquire  this  from  the  influence  of  external  agents.  Not  a 
few  bodies,  manifestly  organic,  become,  by  compression,  petrifaction,  and  im¬ 
pregnation,  manifestly  brute,  as  we  see  in  coal,  petrifactions,  and  perhaps  in  the 
vitriolized  man,  whose  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  No> 
384,  p.  236.  If  such  is  the  ambiguity  of  this  distinction,  the  student  must  be 
careful  to  employ  it  only  in  those  obvious  cases  wherein  there  can  exist  no  possible 
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source  of  error.  The  tables  delivered  in  the  text  may  often  serve  to  lessen  his 
difficulty. 

a,  P.  4.  Table  II.  A  less  exceptionable  distinction  than  any  here  given  be¬ 
tween  animals  and  vegetables,  is  the  general  fact,  that  the  former  are  nourished 
by  an  internal  canal  bearing  always  a  very  appreciable  proportion  to  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  trunk  ;  whilst  the  latter  imbibe  their  food  from  the  surrounding  con¬ 
tingent  bodies,  by  means  of  capillary  tubes  of  inappreciable  relation  to  the  trunk 
or  stem.  In  short,  the  animal  capillary  organs  of  nutrition  lie  within  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  :  from  this  reservoir,  this  elaboratory,  they  draw  their  supplies  ;  but 
the  capillaries  of  the  vegetable,  open  on  its  surface,  and,  without  reservoir,  with¬ 
out  preparation,  draw  almost  indiscriminately  from  the  soluble  matters  offered  to 
them  in  their  immediate  vicinity. — See  Saussure' s  Hecherches  Chymiques  sicr  la 
Vegetation,  p.  264. 

'  a,  P.  5.  Though  true  in  the  detail,  these  and  similar  observations  must  not 
be  considered  as  expressing  the  true  relations  of  the  solid  to  the  fluid  in  the  body 
of  man.  A  great  proportion  of  the  body,  or  almost  the  whole  of  it,  may  pass  off 
slowly  in  one  or  other  of  the  gaseous  forms  it  usually  assumes  in  the  putrefactive 
state  ;  its  carbon,  nay  its  hydrogen  too,  may  unite  with  the  oygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  produce  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Moreover,  in  those  dry  situations  in  which 
only  the  experiment  can  be  made,  the  surrounding  bodies,  by  their  affinity  for  water, 
probably  dispose  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  animal  solid  itself,  to  unite,  and 
pass  off  in  the  form  of  aqueous  vapour.  That  hydrogen  and  carbon  pass  off  in 
some  way  of  this  kind,  has  long  been  observed  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  on 
wood,  coals,  charcoal,  exposed  to  it ;  as  also  on  oil  spread  upon  organic  substances. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  body  becomes  drier,  its  avidity  for  water  increases,  till  at 
length  this  overcomes  all  external  action.  A  mummy,  therefore,  to  speak  chemi¬ 
cally,  is  a  mere  hydrate  of  humanity ;  and  without  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  decomposition  which  takes  place  during  drying,  and  of  the  ratio  of  hydra¬ 
tion  in  the  different  organic  elements  which  constitute  man,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
render  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  interesting  question.  To  the  data  afforded  by  our 
author  it  may  be  added,  that  the  bodies  of  the  Guanches,  a  primitive  race,  whose 
nobles  are  still  found  in  mummy  in  the  cavities  of  Teneriffe,  often  do  not  weigh 
more  than  seven  pounds.— M.  Brun,  Geogr.  v.  146. 

b,  P.  5.  Organic  elements  may  be  retained  together  by  the  same  attraction  of 
aggregation  which  unites  the  particles  of  inorganic  or  brute  matter.  For,  though 
we  cannot  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  nor  explain  the  mode  of  operation  even  in 
brute  matter,  there  are  many  arguments  that  forbid  our  assuming  a  new,  and,  if 
possible,  more  obscure  principle  of  explanation.  The  organic  elements  readily 
exert  the  common  aggregating  attraction  towards  other  substances  :  thus,  albumen 
unites  with  chloride  of  mercury,  fibrin  with  acetic  acid,  stearin,  zimome,  and 
resins,  with  alcohol.  Oil  and  resin  unite  together,  so  do  alljumen  and  oil  ;  all 
oily  matters  are  affected  by  capillary  attraction.  Organic  bodies,  on  uniting, 
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manifest  a  change  of  electricity  and  temperature  ;  in  short,  there  is  no  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  aggregative  attraction,  even  supposing  it,  with  Berthollet  {Chym.  Stat,')., 
the  cause  of  chemical  attraction,  which  the  organic  elements  do  not  display  in 
common  with  brute  matter.  Many  phenomena  indeed  appear,  which  we  cannot 
explain  ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  that,  connected  with  the  actions  of  the  organic 
elements  in  a  living  body,  there  is  always  a  powerful  impulse  present,  of  the 
powers  and  operations  of  which  we  know  scarcely  any  thing,  except  their  great 
energy.  Who  can  explain  why  sulphur  attracts  oxygen,  or  what  power  is 
exerted  by  w'ater  or  potass,  in  promoting  the  combination?  Yet,  these  are,  of  all 
physical  agents,  the  four  bodies  best  understood  by  philosophers  ;  and  it  surely 
would  not  have  facilitated  the  solution  of  the  problem,  had  we  supposed,  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  life,  the  properties  and  influence  of  the  predisposing  agent  to  be 
totally  unknown.  Till  the  influence  of  life  on  the  actions  of  oi’ganic  elements 
shall  be  understood,  it  will  be  w'ell  to  hazard  no  conjectures  upon  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  effected. 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  at  least  for  a  mind  of  geometrical  training,  to 
divest  our  thoughts  of  the  mechanical  idea  of  the  textures  being  constructed  from 
simple  fibres.  Nearly  all  the  substances  in  nature,  brute  or  organized,  may,  by 
some  means  or  other,  be  reduced  to  fibres,— the  mineral  by  crystallization,  the 
membrane  by  drying,  the  bone  by  maceration,  &c.  ;  even  the  fleecy  honours  of  the 
sky  may  frequently  be  observed  to  assume  this  form  ;  and  a  German  philosopher 
maintains,  that  the  whole  human  body  is  nothing  but  a  crystal.  The  mind  natu¬ 
rally  supposes  these  fibres  to  be  further  Indefinitely  divisible  :  and  as  the  geometer 
always  conceives  magnitude  to  be  divisible  in  this  way,  it  is  not  without  some 
effort  that  we  learn  to  consider  the  tissues  as  simple,  and,  perhaps  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  conviction  is  rarely  permanent.  All  the  great  physiologists  relapse  into 
ordinary  language  in  those  parts  of  their  writings,  where  no  theory  was  present 
which  might  put  them  on  their  guard  against  its  use. 

a,  P.  6.  It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  obstinate  tenacity  with  which  the 
philosophers  of  Europe  continue  to  vitiate  the  truth  of  history,  in  order,  it  would 
seem,  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  or  their  countrymen,  the  honour  of  scientific  disco¬ 
veries.  Perhaps  the  true  reason  why  the  French  are  oftener  than  any  other  nation 
of  Europe  accused  of  this  failing,  may  be  found  in  their  ignorance  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  multiplicity  of  their  own  literature,  which  does  not  leave  sufficient 
time,  even  to  the  most  diligent,  for  a  due  examination  of  foreign  works.  Indeed, 
with  the  imi  subsellii  authors  of  our  own  country,  the  same  abuse  of  history  is 
nearly  as  flagrant  as  among  our  more  vain  and  ambitious  neighbours.  Without 
implicating  our  author,  who,  however,  appears  to  have  read,  and  largely  profited, 
by  the  notes  to  the  former  edition,  from  which  this  is  reprinted,  the  fact  against  the 
French  is  strong  in  the  present  instance,  of  the  division  of  the  human  system  into 
tissues, — a  beautiful  generalization,  of  which  the  clear  explanation  is  certainly  due 
to  Bichat,  though  the  invention  attributed  to  him  in  the  text  neither  belongs  to 
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Bichat  nor  PInel,— nor,  indeed,  to  John  Hunter  or  Carmichael  Smyth.*  Scattered 
hints  of  comparison  between  the  ditferent  structures  are  to  be  met  with  in  earlier 
writers ;  but  it  was  Andrew  Bonn,  who,  in  a  Thesis  of  1 763,  still  to  be  seen  in 
Sandifort’s  Collection,  first  pointed  out  their  continuations,  limits,  characters,  and 
differences.  The  work  is  entitled  De  Continuationihwi  Membranarum,  and  still 
merits  an  attentive  reading  :  it  contains  many  of  those  fine  observations  which  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  Bichat,  such  as  the  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  continuation  of  the  tunica  arachnoides  along  the 
veins  of  the  sinuses,  into  the  dura  mater.  On  this  last  head,  the  author  is  quoted 
by  Haller  (yiMctor.  ad  librum  x.  p.  149.  Element.  Physiolog.)  with  praise; 
and,  considering  the  great  celebrity  of  the  respective  works  of  Haller  and  Sandi- 
fort,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  either  Pinel  or  Bichat  were  unacquainted  with  the 
labours  of  Bonn,  who  was,  in  their  time,  eminent  as  a  pathologist.  In  the  Lon¬ 
don  Medical  Communications  (vol.  ii.  1788),  is  a  paper  on  Inflammation,  by 
Carmichael  Smyth,  in  which  he  has  anticipated  many  of  Bichat’s  pathological 
remarks  on  the  different  tissues  (^Monro^ s  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  4) ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Doctor  had  known  any  thing  of  Bonn.  John 
Hunter  is  also  entitled  to  a  priority  of  the  same  kind,  but  his  hints  are  uncon¬ 
nected.  Comparing  the  date  of  these  publications  with  that  of  PineVs  Noso- 
graphie,  1788,  and  Bichat’s  Traite  sur  les  Membranes,  in  1800,  the  candid 
reader  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  praise  of  prior,  but  of  superior  wri¬ 
ting,  on  this  most  important  subject,  which  is  due  to  the  latter.  “  The  new  sys¬ 
tem,”  says  Monro  tertius,  “  has  prepared  the  way  to  a  more  minute,  accurate, 
and  philosophic  examination  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  our  different  or¬ 
gans  ;  and  has  tended  very  much  to  the  advancement  of  physiological  and  patho¬ 
logical  science  ;  both  of  which  have  assumed,  under  its  influence,  a  new  aspect.” 
Bichat’s  original  work,  entitled.  On  the  Membraiies,  was  afterwards  recast  into 
his  larger  book  of  General  Anatomy ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  arrangement  of  the 
textures,  or  tissues,  as  they  are  termed  by  anatomists,  is  as  follows 


*  Er.  C.  Smith's  Table  of  Inflammations  and  Tissues,  read  before  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society,  January  8,  \1QQ.— Published  1790. — “  The  following  may  be 
justly  considered  as  distinct  species  of  inflammation,  and  seem  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  part  inflamed.”— Me J.  Com.  H.  175. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Skin . . .  Erysipelas. 

II.  Inflammation  of  the  Cellular  Membrane  Phlegmon. 

III.  Inflammation  of  Diaphanous  Membranes  . 

IV.  Inflammation  of  Mucous  Membranes . 

V.  Inflammation  of  Muscular  Fibres . 
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BlCHAl’s  CLASSIFICATION. 

1.  Cellular 

2.  Nervous  animal 

3.  Nervous  organic 

4.  Arterial 

5.  Venous 

6.  Exhalant 

7.  Absorbent,  with  tbelr  glands 

8.  Osseous 

9.  Medullary 

10.  Cartilaginous 

11.  Fibrous 

12.  Fibro-cartilaginous 

13.  Muscular  animal 

14.  Muscular  organic 

15.  Mucous 

16.  Serous 

1 7.  Synovial 

18.  Glandular 

19.  Dermoid 

20.  Epidermoid 

21.  Pilous 

Tlie  following  classification  of  Dumas  has  the  merit  of  great  simplicity  : 

1.  Nervous,  or  sensitive. 

2.  Muscular,  or  motive. 

3.  Vascular,  or  calorific. 

4.  Visceral,  or  reparative. 

5.  Lymphatic,  or  collective. 

6.  Sexual,  or  reproductive. 

7.  Osseous,  or  fundamental. 

It  comprehends,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  textures,  and  some  of  them  are  re¬ 
peated  ;  whilst  the  membranes,  of  the  whole  the  most  important,  are  strangely 
omitted. 

The  improvement  on  Bichat’s  arrangement  given  in  the  text  is  liable  to  several 
objections  from  which  the  original  is  free.  In  both,  the  fibrous  system  cannot  be 
defined.  Why  exclude  from  it  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  hairs,  which  are  all  divisible 
into  fibres  ?  why  include  in  it  the  cartilages  of  joints,  in  many  of  which  no  fair  ana¬ 
tomy  can  easily  detect  a  fibre  ?  This  class  must  be  considered  to  be  entirely  em¬ 
pirical.  There  is  still  much  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  classes  the  erectile  organs  ought 
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to  be  referred  ;  but  this  will  hardly  warrant  tlielr  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an 
insubordinate  tissue.  Lastly,  it  is  perhaps  too  fine  a  generalization  to  include  the 
lymphatics  with  the  other  vessels  ;  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  ureters,  urethra,  and 
the  intestines  themselves,  might  all,  on  such  slender  analogy,  have  been  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  same  head  ;  they  are  all  vascular.  But  the  pathology,  anatomy, 
and  function  of  the  lymphatics  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the  blood-vessels,  that 
an  arrangement,  which,  like  the  present,  compels  them  to  approximate,  is  more 
likely  to  mislead  than  Instruct.  The  tendency  of  Bichat’s  classification  was  to  re¬ 
fine  on  subdivision,  to  magnify  insignificant  differences  :  that  of  the  present  pro¬ 
fessors  would  sink  the  pleasing  variety  of  nature  in  vague  conjectural  abstractions, 
which  ignorant  fancy  so  often  substitutes  for  the  true  relations  of  things.  We  shall, 
in  another  place,  present  the  reader  with  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  textures  ;  at  present  we  would  merely  introduce  to  his  notice  the  staple 
material  on  which  the  fame  of  Bichat  must  always  rest,  and  mark  out  his  share  in 
the  Invention  and  improvement  of  the  doctrine  of  tissues.  Had  our  limits  per¬ 
mitted,  we  designed  to  point  out  the  errors,  confugia  ignorantiae,  and  other  mis¬ 
chiefs  to  which  the  new  divisions  have  given  rise  in  pathology;  but  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  confined  to  the  delivery  of  the  following  general  remark — that  no  reasoning 
from  similarity  of  tissue  is  ever  correct,  except  where  that  similarity  extends  to 
vital  and  functionary  2^roperLies.  Thus  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eye,  nose, 
and  lungs,  are  homogeneous  in  the  systems,  but  carbonic  acid  gas  or  cold  will 
not  produce  the  same  effect  on  any  two  of  them,  and  still  less  upon  the  lining  of 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  or  of  the  rectum  ;  they  are  similar,  not  the  same. 

a,  P.  10.  The  proximate  principles  of  animals,  here  delivered  by  our  author, 
will  be  all  found  most  accurately  described  in  Mr.  Thenard’s  Chemistry,  a  work  not 
second  even  to  Dr.  Thomson’s,  in  the  variety  and  exactness  of  its  information,  and 
naturally  superior  to  it  in  what  relates  to  the  discoveries  of  the  French  school. 
It  supplies  many  of  Dr.  T.’s  omissions. 

a,  P.  11.  The  contractility  par  racornissement  seems  after  all  but  a  simple 
matter.  Bodies  containing  albumen  or  much  fluid  are  most  subject  to  it,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  Induration  of  the  albumen,  give 
rise  to  the  phenomena,  by  bringing  the  particles  nearer  to  each  other.  Card  paper 
and  clay  contract  pretty  much  in  the  same  way,  and  from  a  similar  cause.  ( See 
Bichat's  Anat.  Generate,  p.  31,  ^  siciv.)  Without  being  welt  understood,  it  has 
been  dragged  into  the  vexatious  controversy  concerning  the  contractile  properties 
of  arteries. 

a,  P.  12.  Besides  the  classifications  of  the  fluids  given  in  this  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  page,  there  are  several  others  which  ought  to  be  known  to  the  student,  as  they 
mingle  themselves  with  the  ordinary  language  of  medicine.  Thus,  in  relation  to 
their  origin,  they  are  divided  into  Secretions  and  Excretions  :  that  fluid  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  secretion  which,  after  its  formation,  becomes  subservient  to  some  use 
within  the  body  :  and  all  others,  which  are  merely  thrown  o!f  from  the  system, 
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and  have  no  purpose  to  serve  within  it,  are  denominated  excretions.  Dr. 
Gregory,  in  his  view  of  Theoretic  Medicine,  No.  688,  689,  divides  them,  after 
Fourcroy,  into  1.  voatery ;  2.  mucous ;  3.  glutinous  or  albuminous;  4.  oily 
Jiuids.  This  division  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  useful,  though  far  from 
absolute  accuracy,  as  the  proximate  principles  from  which  the  names  are  derived, 
are  frequently  found  combined  in  the  same  fluid.  They  must  be  understood, 
therefore,  as  relating  to  the  predominating  proximate  principle.  The  late  excel¬ 
lent  Dr.  Gordon,  of  this  place,  rather  preferred  a  division  of  fluids  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  seci’eting  organs.  Of  these  he  constituted  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  classes  : 

‘‘1.  Organs  secreting  by  the  tubes  formed  from  lesser  tubes. 

“  2.  Organs  secreting  by  pores  whose  communications  within  these  organs  are 
unknown. 

“  3.  Organs  in  which  the  secreted  substances  cannot  be  supposed  to  escape  either 
through  tubes  or  pores.”  (^Outlines  of  Physiology,  p.  67.)  It  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  such  divisions  of  the  solids  and  fluids  are  without  their  use ;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  afford  little  insight  into  the  operations  of  nature, — but  they  are  the  arranged 
vocabularies  of  physiological  language,  and  afford  an  easy  mode  of  acquiring  its 
terms,  which  are  a  sort  of  short-hand  abbreviation  of  many  very  complex  ideas,  not 
to  be  understood  without  clear  definition,  and  a  frequent  juxta-position  with  other 
terms  to  which  they  are  naturally  related. 

a,  P.  16.  See  Barclay  on  Life  and  Organization,  art.  blood,  p.  478.  The  life 
of  fluids  seems  revolting  to  our  common  sense,  because  we  are  unaccustomed  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  them  any  inherent  power  of  motion,  or  indeed  of  any  movement,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  external  impulse.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  their  becoming  capable 
of  either,  and  as  the  structure  of  fluids  is  too  simple  to  admit  of  any  internal  me¬ 
chanism  which  might  supply  the  place  of  these  essential  characters  of  life,  (note  to 
page  9),  it  would  be  less  paradoxical  in  authors  to  aifirm,  that  the  animal  fluids 
exhibit  some  of  the  properties  of  the  living  solids,  supposed  to  be  peculiar,  than  to 
proclaim,  that  they  are  actually  possessed  of  life. 

b,  P.  16.  In  a  former  note  we  have  said,  that  the  parts  of  the  body  in  tlie  state 
of  If e,  exhibit  very  different  properties  and  relations  from  those  which  are  seen, 
when  this  state  no  longer  exists.  We  did  not,  however,  assert  that  this  state  de¬ 
pended  on  any  -^SLvticulsx principle,  law,  body,  or  being  whatever  :  in  short,  it  is  not 
known  on  what  it  depends,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  theories  briefly  alluded  to  below 
by  M.  Magendie,  lies  wholly  in  this,  that  they  all  assume  some  single  agent  as  the 
cause  and  essence  of  this  state,  and  even  presume  to  name  it,  although  obviously 
without  any  possible  means  of  discovering  either  its  connection  with  the  state  of 
life,  or  even  its  individual  existence.  It  is  unwoi'thy  of  the  accurate  philosophy  of 
the  present  age,  to  continue  the  use  of  a  term  which  absolutely  means  nothing  but 
a  confession  of  our  Ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  state  of  life ;  for,  when  a  theorist 
assures  us  that  the  adliesion  or  renovation  of  a  wounded  part,  is  the  effect  of  the 
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vital  principle,  lie  docs  not  mean  us  thence  to  infer  that  he  knows  any  thing  of  this 
vital  principle,  or  the  way  in  which  it  brings  about  adhesion  ;  he  merely  intends  to 
say  that  adhesion  is  a  phenomenon  that  never  takes  place,  (and  which,  he  therefore 
infers,  never  can  take  place),  except  in  a  state  of  life.  Since  such  is  his  meaning, 
why  not  employ  the  language  which  expresses  his  ideas  in  the  least  ambiguous 
manner  ?  It  is  surely  the  rule  to  do  so  in  every  other  case.  The  primary 
idea  of  life  in  our  language  signifies  motion,  in  the  learned  languages  force  or 
power ;  and  if  we  analyze  the  idea  as  it  arises  in  our  minds,  we  shall  find  that  an 
inherent,  or  independent  power  cf  motion,  accomjmnied  by  frequent  actual,  ap  - 
preciable,  motion,  constitutes  the  whole  of  our  notion  of  life,  before  it  is  adulte¬ 
rated  by  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  writings  of  philosophers.  In 
the  progress  of  the  mind  through  this  discipline,  all  the  qualities  and  phenomena 
seen  or  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  body  in  the  state  of  life  are  successively 
tagged  to  the  original  idea,  till  at  last  it  comes,  as  we  have  just  said,  to  be  nothing 
but  a  short  expression  for  the  collective  phenomena  of  that  state,  or  for  the  awkward 
conjectures  of  philosophers  respecting  their  cause.  That  this  cause  is  single,  we  have 
no  reason  whatever  to  presume  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  efforts  are  now  salutary,  now 
pernicious ;  vary  greatly  at  different  periods,  are  obviously  affected  by  education, 
habit,  and  external  circumstances  of  particular  organs ;  and  on  the  whole,  exhibit 
such  opposite  and  contradictory  tendencies  in  many  instances,  that  we  may  with  much 
better  reason  infer  a  plurality  of  agents,  than  one  single  solitary  cause  of  the  multi¬ 
farious  phenomena  of  life.  The  reader  who  is  in  quest  of  ingenious  speculation  on 
this  subject,  will  find  much  to  his  purpose  in  Dr.  Fleming’s  Philosophy  of  Zoology, 
vol.  i.  p.  120 — 130,  but  especially  in  Dr.  Barclay’s  Book  on  Life  and  Organization  ; 
the  author  of  which  has  long  attended  to  the  subject,  but  seems  unfortunately  to  have 
thought  the  opinions  of  others  of  more  value  to  the  public  than  his  own,  a  degree 
of  modesty  with  which  his  readers  could  well  have  dispensed,  as  on  the  arena  of 
conjecture  all  men  stand  equal  who  are  equally  well  informed.  He  has  also  shown 
rather  more  tenderness  for  the  visions  of  some  learned  dreamers  than  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  “  That  sheer  wit  which  never  spared  a  quack;”— but  he  richly  com¬ 
pensates  for  both  omissions  by  the  vast  fund  of  information  he  has  collected  into 
one  view,  carefully  classified  and  illustrated  by  his  own  judicious  remarks.  Dr. 
W.  Philips’  work  on  the  Vital  Functions,  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage, 
though  the  author  cannot  be  defended,  for  the  very  lax  sense  in  which  he  employs 
most  of  the  terms  concerned  in  the  designation  of  this  most  obscure,  though  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  existence.  The  student  will  do  well,  in  all  such  dubious  ex¬ 
pressions,  to  substitute  for  vital  principle,  the  words  vital  state,  or  vital  action; 
he  will  thereby  reduce  a  theory  to  fact,  and  avoid  all  chance  of  being  misled  by 
his  author.  The  reduction  of  a  complicated  train  of  phenomena  to  a  single  cause, 
may  indeed  gratify  our  vanity,  and  flatter  us  with  a  seeming  advance  of  our  knorv- 
ledge  ;  but  such  a  reduction,  in  order  to  be  useful,  ought  to  be  capable  of  veri¬ 
fication,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
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a,  P.  19.  Drs.  Cullen  and  Gregory,  in  their  physiological  works,  divide  the 
functions  into  animal^  vital,  and  natural.  The  animal  functions  distinguish  the 
animal  fix)in  vegetable  or  brute  matter ;  they  consist  in  locomotion  and  the  mus¬ 
cular  actions  ;  the  vital  functions  are  those  of  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs  ;  and  all 
the  rest  are  called  natural  functions,  such  as  the  nutritive  and  reproductive  pro¬ 
cesses,  &c.  There  is  a  natural  foundation  for  this  division,  but  the  denominations 
of  the  classes  seem  puerile,  and  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  each  other.  A  phy¬ 
siologist  might  feel  himself  puzzled  for  an  answer,  if  he  were  asked  why  he  deno¬ 
minated  digestion  a  natural,  and  walking  an  animal  action  ?  the  truth  is,  that  they 
are  both  natural,  and  both  animal  actions.  Names,  however,  are  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  ;  and  the  reader  who  has  toiled  over  the  three  spacious  charts  of  the  func¬ 
tions,  not  omitting  the  chart  of  prolegomena,  delivered  by  Bichat  (Anat.  Gener, 
p.  56),  will  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  this  neat  and  simple 
division  over  all  others. 

a,  P.  25.  Haller  merely  says,  that  the  upper  palpebra  is  “  Paulo  infra  aequa- 
torem  oculi  deducta,”  v.  315  ;  obviously  understanding,  with  our  author,  that 
the  superior  eyelid  extends  below  the  middle  parallel  circle,  almicanther,  or 
equator  of  the  eye.  Criticism  may  consider  herself  more  than  usually  fortunate, 
when  she  detects  an  anatomical  blunder  in  Haller. 

a,  P.  26.  Speaking  of  this  imaginary  ligament,  Haller  says,  v.  321.—“  Nun- 
quam  mihi  certum  definitumque  a  natura  ligamentum  visum  est.  Josias  Weitbrecht 
omisit.  Winslow  attribuit  sibi  inventum.” 

a,  P.  28.  Its  use  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Galen  de  usu  partium,' 
lib.  X.  cap.  il.  p.  480,  says: — “  Two  glands  are  formed  in  each  eye:  the  one 
from  the  parts  above,  the  other  fi’om  the  parts  beneath,  pouring  out  moisture  into 
the  eyes  hj  visible  qmres,''  &c.  &c.  Tire  lower  gland  of  Galen,  who  only  dissect¬ 
ed  animals,  is  of  course  the  glandula  Harderi. 

b,  P.  28.  “  Besides  the  lachiymal  gland,  several  quadrupeds  have  an  additional 
substance  termed  glandula  Harderi.  It  exists  in  some  of  the  glires,  in  the  car¬ 
nivora,  ruminants,  and  belluce.  In  ruminants  it  is  situated  at  the  inner  angle, 
and  discharges  a  whitish  humour  which  passes  by  an  orifice  under  the  palpebra 
tertia.*' — F^e's  Comp.  Anatomy,  59. 

c,  P.  28.  The  first  accurate  description  of  these  ducts  in  man  was  published 
by  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Monro  secundus,  in  his  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Observations,  for  1758.  The  methods  of  demonstration  here  noticed  by  M.  Ma- 
gendle  are  those  of  Winslow,  Lieutaud,  and  Cassebohm,  who,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter,  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  anticipated  Dr.  Monro  in  this  discovery. 

a,  P.  29.  See  more  of  this  in  Winslow’s  Anatomy,  n.  282. — Haller  suspects 
that  he  has  mistaken  the  contractions  of  the  orbicularis,  and  levator  palpebrarum, 
for  a  proper  irritability  of  the  canals  themselves,  v.  331.  Dr.  Horner  has  lately 
discovered  a  muscle,  the  Tknsok  tarsi,  which  may  also  contribute  to  this  effect. — • 
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See  Monro,  Elem.  of  Anat.  v.  ii.  p.  431,  a  work  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  abounding 
in  facts  rarely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

a,  P.  SO.  It  is  evident  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lachrymal  fluid  must 
be  contributed  by  the  mucous  surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  late  Dr.  Gordon 
was  of  opinion  that  only  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  fluid  is  secreted  by 
the  lachrymal  gland.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  size  and  position 
of  the  gland  seem  perfectly  commensurate  to  the  office  here  attributed  to  it. 

a,  P.  32.  “  How  do  the  tears  find  their  way  into  those  passages?”  said  Dr. 

Gordon  in  his  lectures, — ‘‘  perhaps  by  capillary  attraction  ;  but  this  will  not  ac¬ 
count  for  their  motion  within  the  sac.” 

a,  P.  33.  This  is  not  a  weighty  objection.  The  acumen  of  M.  Magendie 
may  be  turned  to  better  account  than  the  barren  attempt  of  correcting  ana¬ 
tomical  comparisons,  which  are  merely  artifices  of  description,  employed  to  assist 
the  memory  when  it  brings  under  review  the  irregular  shapes  of  the  animal  organs. 
The  geometer  resolves  his  irregular  figures  into  triangles  or  pyramids ;  but  the 
anatomist,  whose  business  is  almost  solely  with  external  forms,  cannot  well  employ 
these,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  comparison  with  other  similar  and 
known  objects.  Yet,  as  we  only  acquire  new  ideas  by  combining  those  which  are 
old  and  familiar,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  without  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  methods,  anatomy,  as  a  written  science,  cannot  subsist ;  and  the  awkward 
attempt  to  introduce  geometrical  description,  lately  made  by  Dumas,  may  convince 
us  how  much  preference  is  due  to  the  method  of  comparison.  Were  the  things 
compared  entirely  alike,  this  process  would  cease  to  be  comparison,  it  would 
merely  express  identity ;  but,  since  resemblance  only  is  wanted,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  comparison  of  the  figure  of  the  crystalline  humour  to  a 
lens,  is  probably  the  most  accurate  similitude  to  be  met  with  in  all  anatomy. 

a,  P.  34.  The  diameter  of  the  anterior  curve  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  curve,  as  7*5  :  5  (Petit),  or  33081  :  25056  (B.  Martin.) 

b,  P.  34.  The  existence  of  this  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  appears  still 
to  be  extremely  ambiguous.  Edwards  thinks  he  has  traced  it  as  it  passes  between 
the  layers  of  the  choroid  and  the  iris  proper. 

c,  P  34.  In  this  country  it  is  named  the  canal  of  Petit.— Bertrand,  p.  73, 
conceives  that  he  has  seen  the  water  of  the  vitreous  humour  transuding  into  it ; 
and  Camper,  from  a  theory,  fancied  it  to  be  occasionally  distended  with  electric 
matter,  and  thus  to  accommodate  the  lens  to  the  difierent  distances  of  objects.  Hal¬ 
ler,  EL  Phys.  V.  p.  394,  1.  51.  Hence  was  probably  derived  Dr.  Edwards* 
theory  of  adaptation  given  below. 

a,  P.  35.  The  following  measures  of  the  eye  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  are  given, 
“  from  actual  measurement  in  a  great  number  of  human  eyes,  with  the  greatest 
care  and  exactness,  as  follows,”  by  the  celebrated  optician,  Mr.  Ben.  Martin, 
Phil.  Brit.  i.  253  : 
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Diameter  of  the  eye  from  outside  to  outside,. .  9,4» 

Radius  of  convexity  of  the  cornea, .  3, 3294 

Radius  of  convexity  of  anterior  surface  of  the  lens, .  3,3081 

Radius  of  convexity  of  posterior  surface  of  the  lens, .  2,5056 

Thickness  of  the  lens  {anterio-posterior  aocis), .  1,8525 

Thickness  of  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humour  together, .  1,0358 

Specific  gravity  of  lens  to  water  as .  11  to  10 

Refraction  at  the  cornea  is  as  .  4  —  3 

Refraction  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  as..., .  13— -12 

Refraction  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  as  .  12  —  13 


a,  P.  36.  The  arguments  against  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  iris  are  of  great 
weight.  Tire  most  vehement  stimulus,  the  puncture  of  a  needle,  the  incision 
and  laceration  produced  by  the  surgeon’s  knife  and  scissors,  are  incapable  of  occa¬ 
sioning  the  least  contraction ;  an  effect,  indeed,  which  seems  to  be  solely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  state  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve.  Even  its  fibrous  texture  has  been 
disputed  by  such  grave  authority,  and  is  so  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes,  in  all  ani¬ 
mals  (Jfnox,  Ed.  Phil.  Trans.  1823,  p.  29),  that  granting  this  structure  to  be 
a  proof  of  muscularity,  which  it  is  not,  the  irritable  nature  of  the  iris  cannot  with 
fairness  be  deduced  from  it.  Indeed,  if  M.  Edwards  can  demonstrate  his  anato¬ 
my  of  its  layers,  as  given  in  the  text,  the  question  is  decided,  for  as  to  the  con¬ 
traction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  iris,  so  much  insisted  on  by  authors,  that 
phenomenon  ought  no  more  to  be  referred  to  proper  irritability,  than  the  contrac¬ 
tion  and  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  in  the  corresponding  state  of  erection  and  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  surrounding  penis.  Both  are  probably  the  result  of  temporary  con¬ 
gestion  of  blood,  at  least  both  admit  of  being  explained  in  this  way,  without  doing 
any  violence  to  our  established  notions  of  myology,  or  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
A  muscle  which  should  be  incapable  of  being  stimulated  of  itself,  though  easily 
affected  through  other  organs,  affords  a  tempting  paradox  :  but  such  ornaments 
ought  to  be  added  to  science  with  a  sparing  hand ;  and  the  Nec  Deus  intersit 
nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus  inciderit,  is  not  less  applicable  to  a  paradox  than  to  a 
new  hypothesis. 

b,  P.  36.  This  yellow  spot  or  central  hole  of  Soemmering,  as  has  been  lately 
discovered  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Knox  of  this  city,  exists  in  several  of 
the  lizard  tribe,  as  the  L.  superciliosa,  scutata,  striata,  calotes ;  as  also  remarkably 
distinct  in  the  chameleon,  which  he  did  me  the  favour  to  show  soon  after  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  it.  The  lizards  named  gecko,  mahuya,  &c.,'-  he  has  ascertained  to  want 
this  feature  of  approximation  to  the  human  ra.ce.-— See  Edin.  Phil.  Trans. ; 
Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  V.  Part  I.  The  late  Dr.  Gordon,  in  whose  premature  death 
this  curious  subject  was  deprived  of  an  enthusiastic  inquirer,  endeavoured,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Dr.  Brewster,  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  really  an  aperture,  or  mere- 
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ly  a  yellow  spot ;  and  bis  conclusions  were  favourable  to  the  former.  The  expe¬ 
riments  consisted  in  insinuating  air  behind  the  retina,  and  observing  whether, 
when  gently  pressed,  it  issued  by  the  foramen  centrale,  which  it  generally  did. 
Dr.  Knox  has,  I  believe,  repeated  the  experiment,  and  seems  likewise  to  incline  to 
the  same  opinion.  Man,  then,  some  quadrumana,  and  many  lizards,  are  furnished 
with  this  singular  structure ;  and  the  student  will  not  forget  that  it  is  always 
situated  on  the  very  point  where  the  axis  of  the  eye  falls  upon  the  retina,  and  that 
its  magnitude  is  sufficiently  ample  to  receive  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  images 
that  fall  on  the  latter.  The  image  of  the  wing  of  a  windmill,  6  feet  in  length,  when 
seen  at  the  distance  of  12  paces,  measures  only  l-20th  of  an  inch  upon  the  retina. 
— Hall.  V.  476.  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  hence,  that  images  are  not  im¬ 
printed  on  the  retina,  but  its  subjacent  membrane,  in  the  above  animals,  possess¬ 
ing  this  central  aperture.  Are  we  then  to  resume,  with  IMariotte,  Lecat,  Clairault, 
Euler,  and  the  heterodox  of  the  old  school,  that  the  choroid  is  the  true  seat  of  vi¬ 
sion,  at  least  in  these  animals ;  and  that  this  perforation  is  merely  destined  to  per¬ 
mit  the  concentrated  light  of  the  image  to  impinge  upon  a  larger  surface  ?  The 
concentrated  light  which  constitutes  the  image  is  capable  of  producing  vision  both 
anterior  and  posterior  to  the  absolute  focal  point,  for  a  greater  distance  than  the 
depth  of  Soemmering’s  hole,  but  the  intensity  of  effect  will  evidently  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  this  depth,  supposing  that  the  choroid  is  at  all  capable  of  perceiving  light. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  this.  The  air  employed  by  the  above  mentioned 
philosophers  may  merely  have  escaped  by  rupture  of  the  invisible  tenuity  to  which 
the  retina  is  here  confessedly  reduced.  This  fine  web  may  still  line  the  central 
hole,  and,  in  that  case,  the  use  of  the  excavation  can  easily  be  comprehended : 
it  increases  the  surface  acted  on,  and  consequently  the  intensity  of  the  effect 
produced  by  tlie  image.  Why  it  should  be  found  in  so  remote  a  race  as  the 
lizard,  is  a  problem  for  the  naturalist.  Between  the  choroid  and  hyaloid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Jacobs  of  Dublin,  there  are  found  two  membranes,  the  one  the  retina 
described  by  our  author*,  the  other  a  vei’y  fine  serous  membrane,  covering  the  re¬ 
tina  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  ciliary  processes.  Its  inner  surface  is  not  tinged 
by  the  pigmentura  nigrum,  though  Dr.  Knox  (1.  c.)  sujrposes  that  in  animals  It 
is  the  proper  membrane  of  this  pigment,  but  presents  a  clear  white  appearance,  which 
Haller  has  properly  enough  compared  to  snow.-— E/.  Phys.  v.  885-393.  But 
though  Haller  and  Zinn  had  evidently  seen  this  membrane,  its  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  an  elegant  mode  of  demonstrating  it,  are  certainly  due  to  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Jacobs,  who  prepares  it  not  in  patches,  as  seen  by  Haller  and  Zinn,  but 
in  one  unbroken  concave  spherical  shell,  coi'responding  to  the  form  of  the  vitreous 
humour. — (PAiZ.  Trans.  1819,  p.  ii.  p.  SOO-307. ) 

b,  P.  36.  See  Gordon^ s  Anat.  i.  p.  88.  Duncan's  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour¬ 
nal,  V.  62-3-4-5. 

a,  P.  40.  A  pencil  of  rays  transmitted  through  a  lens  can  only  arrive  at  a 
focus  in  some  point  of  their  own  axis,  which  necessarily  passes  through  the  centre 
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of  the  lens ;  and  since  no  two  pencils  can  have  the  same  axis,  these  lines  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  decussate  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  thus  Invert  the  image. 

b,  P.  40.  The  experiment  was  known  to  Kepler,  Newton,  Des  Cartes,  his  fol¬ 
lower  Rohault,  to  Hook  also,  and  probably  to  much  earlier  authors.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  theories  and  doctrines  of  vision,  whether  good  or  bad. 

a,  P.  41.  In  these  ingenious  and  beautiful  experiments,  there  is  less  novelty 
than  our  candid  author  has  been  led  to  imagine.  The  only  advantage  derived 
from  employing  the  eyes  of  albino  animals,  is  the  transparency  of  the  membranes, 
which  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  Haller  :  “  Denique  in  noctuse 
oculo  etiam  integro,  inspiciendo,  objecta  corpora  in  retina  depicta  apparent,  quia 
sclerotica  imsterius  pellucet.  Ipse  experimentum  repetii.” — v.  469.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  find  such  high  authority  in  confirmation  of  our  author ;  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  latter  which  follow,  would  have  called  forth  the  loudest  praise  from  the 
great  man  we  quote,  had  he  lived  in  our  age.  They  are  experiments  which  es¬ 
tablish  the  fundamental  principles  of  optics,  and  must  in  futui’e  form  an  almost  ne¬ 
cessary  part  of  every  severe  legitimate  demonstration  of  the  laws  of  vision. 

a,  P.  42.  It  is  nothing  singular  to  find  our  well  informed  author  arranging 
himself  with  almost  the  whole  host  of  physiologists,  in  maintaining  that  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  eye,  to  the  distance  of  the  object,  is  necessary,  in  theory  at  least,  to  dis¬ 
tinct  vision.  This  notion,  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
in  a  few  words,  has  evidently  been  derived  from  the  changes  which  are  observed  to 
take  place  when  the  image  of  a  candle  passing  through  a  single  lens  is  received 
upon  a  plane.  But,  though  the  light  of  a  candle  may  soon  be  withdrawn  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  so  great,  that  its  diverging  light  does  not  much  surpass  in  intensity  its 
parallel  light,  nor  even  the  light  thrown  into  the  unprotected  lens,  or  the  recipient 
surface,  from  illuminated  objects  around  ;  so  that  the  formation,  or,  at  least,  our 
perception  of  a  distinct  image,  becomes  Impossible  :  the  case  is  far  different  with 
the  human  eye.  The  human  eye  is  not  a  mere  plane,  furnished  with  a  lens  set  at 
a  definite  distance  before  it,  and  which,  by  receiving  light  from  all  the  hemisphere 
around  it,  can  only  exhibit  an  image  transmitted  by  its  lens,  when  that  image  is 
more  intense  than  the  light  ali'eady  on  its  surface.  The  human  eye  is  a  camera 
obscura,  and,  like  it,  receives  the  image  of  every  object  accurately  at  every  dis¬ 
tance.  If,  in  these  latitudes,  we  turn  the  lens  of  the  camera  obscura  to  the  south, 
that  is,  towards  the  region  of  most  intense  light,  the  Images  on  its  table  disappear  ; 
Why  ?  Merely  because  a  light  stronger  than  that  which  formed  the  picture,  is  now 
reflected  from  the  table,  and,  by  its  superior  intensity,  takes  the  place  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  our  eye,  but  does  not  at  all  efface  the  picture  on  the  table  ;  it  merely  ren¬ 
ders  it  invisible  to  us,  as  the  sun  does  the  moon  and  stars  in  the  day  time.  If,  by 
descending  into  a  deep  pit,  we  withdraw  our  eye  from  his  rays,  the  stars  again 
appear  in  all  their  glory  ;  by  revolving  the  lens  of  the  camera  to  the  northern  as¬ 
pect,  the  pictures  are  again  seen  on  the  table  as  fresh  as  ever.  Even  the  intense 
image  of  a  candle  formed  upon  paper  by  a  convex  lens,  is  effaced  by  another  candle 
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held  near  it.  The  eye,  and  the  camera  obscura,  are  defended  from  the  influence  of 
external  light,  and  it  is  this  defence  which  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  difference 
of  their  phenomena  from  those  of  the  naked  lens. 

1.  This  being  premised,  let  the  reader  imagine  a  body,  as  an  arrow,  placed  at 
the  distance  in  which  its  image  is  distinctly  formed  on  the  retina,  by  concentration 
of  some  of  its  rays.  Next,  let  it  be  removed  to  any  distance  from  the  eye,— say 
double.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  rays  of  the  pencil  that  were  concentrated 
into  the  focus  in  the  last  image,  cannot  now  meet  in  that  focus  again,  since  their 
angle  of  incidence  at  the  lens  is  now  entii'ely  changed  ;  but  affecting  a  more  dis¬ 
tant  focus,  they  will  illuminate  the  image  and  the  space  around  it,  and  thus  render 
it  indistinct :  and  if  no  other  rays  issued  from  the  arrow,  it  would  now  be  scarcely 
visible.  But  an  iajinity  oj"  other  rays  Jiow  from  the  arrow  in  all  directions^ 
and  consequently  there  will  still  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of  its  rays  which 
form  the  same  angle  of  incidence  with  the  lens,  as  many  of  the  rays  of  the  former 
pencil  did  j  and  consequently  are  concentrated,  as  before,  into  the  focus  upon  the 
retina,  there  to  constitute  an  image  of  the  arrow  perfectly  similar  to  the  former, 
but  fainter  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance.  But  independently  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  rays,  there  is  always  an  image  formed  exactly  upon  the  retina  by  the  parallel 
rays,  namely,  by  those  rays  which  flow  from  the  surface  of  every  visible  object  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  each  other,  and  either  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  seg¬ 
mental  plane  of  the  cornea.  By  an  easy,  obvious  computation,  from  the  table  we 
have  given  of  the  dimensions,  &c.  of  the  parts  of  the  eye,  Martin  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  THESE  rays  must  always  form  an  image  exactly  wpon  the  surface  (f 
the  retina,  whatever  be  the  distance  of  the  luminous  object.  (PA.  Br.  ii.  265.) 
In  all  considerable  distances,  the  two  Images  thus  formed,  by  the  parallel  and 
oblique  rays  respectively,  will  coincide,  in  size,  form,  and  colour.  Nay,  there  is  a 
third  image  which  would  be  formed  equally  on  the  same  point  of  the  retina,  if  the 
lens  wei-e  totally  removed  ;  it  may  be  called  the  image  of  aperture.  This  image 
takes  place  in  the  camera  obscura,  or  in  any  dark  chamber  facing  to  the  north, 
and  furnished  with  a  small  aperture  to  admit  the  light,  the  pictures  of  external 
bodies  being  thereby  formed  only  a  little  less  distinctly  than  when  transmitted  into 
it  by  a  lens.  The  lens,  by  concentrating  the  light,  merely  increases  the  intensity  of 
the  image  seen  in  the  camera  obscura,  and  adds  a  few  cross  rays  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  it.  Now,  as  the  eye  is  a  perfect  camera  obscura,  all 
these  three  images  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  effect  of  distance 
upon  the  visual  image  :  for  though  the  lens  certainly  modifies  the  parallel  and 
apertural  images,  they  obey  peculiar  laws,  frequently  beyond  the  reach  of  its  in¬ 
fluence.  Nay,  it  must  now  be  asked,  whether  the  apertural  image  may  not  before, 
as  after  cataract,  be  sufficiently  modified  by  the  variations  of  the  pupil  to  answer 
most  of  the  purposes  of  vision  ?  whether  the  imaofe  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  be  not 
always,  as  Martin  thinks,  the  parallel  image  ?  or  rather  a  compound  of  the  paral¬ 
lel  and  the  diverging  ?  It  must  be  observed  that,  in  a  pencil  of  diverging  rays, 
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there  are  rays  of  every  possible  angle  of  incidence  from  the  extreme  ray  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  itself ;  and  that  as  this  must  be  the  case  at  every  distance,  till  optical 
infinity,  when  they  become  parallel,  every  distance  has  the  means  of  forming 
a  sufficient  image  at  the  same  focal  distance  :  and  that  though  mathemati¬ 
cians  have  not  erred  in  their  theorem  (^Simpson’s  Algebr.  312.)  for  finding  the 
focal  distance  for  a  single  oblique  ray,  which  they  conceive  to  recede  along  the 
visual  axis,  yet  Physiologists  have  been  greatly  mistaken  in  their  application  of  this 
conclusion  to  a  body  which  emits  many  pencils  making  the  same  pi’Ogress,  and  tran¬ 
smits  its  rays  through  a  contractile  aperture  into  a  camera  obscura.  The  argu¬ 
ment  holds  for  any  other  distance ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  eye,  independently  of 
all  adaptation,  receives  a  perfect  focal  image  of  every  object  at  every  distance. 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  adaptation  ? 

2.  M.  Magendie’s  experiments,  as  he  confesses,  prove  that  this  is  actually  the 
case  in  the  human  eye,  namely,  that  the  image  is  alike  perfect  at  every  distance, 
though  not  alike  luminous. 

3.  In  the  camera  obscura,  the  images  are  all  perfect,  though  luminous  in  the 
subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distance :  yet  in  that  instrument  no  adaptation  is  ever 
employed.  That  on  the  Calton  Hill  of  Edinburgh  shows  objects  distinctly  for  many 
miles  around. 

4.  When  we  want  to  see  an  object  distinctly,  we  bring  the  eye  nearer  or  farther 
from  it,  according  to  its  degree  of  illumination ;  whereas,  if  the  eye  had  in  reality 
the  power  of  accommodation  ascribed  to  it,  we  would  surely  employ  it  on  such 
occasions  to  save  ourselves  all  this  trouble  ;  nay  more,  that  effort  which  has  been 
mistaken  for  it,  is  really  employed,  at  least  as  far  as  the  muscles  are  concerned,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  advance  or  recede. 

5.  When  we  look  through  a  card  perforated  b)  two  holes,  we  see  the  object 
only  at  the  point  of  distinct  vision,  but  double  at  every  other  single  distance :  thus 
clearly  showing  that  there  is  a  certain  and  definite  distance  at  which  the  eye  can 
see  distinctly,  but  that  the  eye  possesses  no  power  of  producing  this  distinct  vision 
when  the  object  is  placed  at  any  other  distance. 

6.  Even  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  though  it  assists  our  vision  of  distinct 
objects,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  since  Daviel  has  shown  that  patients  having 
the  pupil  immovable  see  w'ell  enough. 

7.  Persons  who  have  had  the  lens  removed  for  cataract,  still  see  sufficiently 
well :  though  it  is  evident  that  in  them  any  apparatus  of  accommodation  adapted 
to  the  action  of  the  lens  must  be  useless ;  and  we  cannot  grant  an  apparatus  for 
changing  the  other  parts,  which  are  so  inefficient  while  the  lens  is  present  in  the  eye. 

8.  The  effort  (^Young,  Nat.  Phil.  i.  450,)  by  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  see 
distinctly,  is  nothing  foreign  to  the  effort  we  employ  when  endeavouring  to  hear 
or  feel  distinctly  ;  we  direct  the  mind  to  the  part,  or,  to  be  less  figurative,  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  sensation  present  in  the  eye,  which  is  thus 
rendered  more  perfect,  merely  by  the  exclusion  of  other  previous  or  contempora¬ 
neous  sensations  for  the  time.  The  proof  of  this  is  clear  :  we  employ  the  same 
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effort  in  looking  at  the  stars,  which  send  only  parallel  rays;  we  employ  it  energe¬ 
tically,  though  quite  fruitlessly,  to  behold  objects  placed  within  the  nearest  limit 
of  distinct  vision  ;  and  when  we  find  we  cannot  help  ourselves,  we  resort  to 
glasses,  or  withdraw  the  head  to  a  proper  distance.  On  the  whole,  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  the  above  will  show  that  theory,  experiment,  and  observation,  are 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  theory  of  adaptation  :  and  that  philosophers  have  clung  to 
this  venerable  bubble  as  they  long  did  to  their  beards,  from  a  seemingly  systematic 
aversion  to  every  thing  common  or  familiar.  Tliey  must  have  known,  that  long 
since  the  immortal  Haller  had  boldly  exposed  its  nakedness ;  but  he  seems  either 
to  have  been  little  read,  or  not  to  have  been  understood  by  many  of  his  successors. 
See  v.  616  ^  EL  PhysioL  * 

a,  P.  45.  Our  author  seems  to  have  been  misled  on  this  point ;  no  good  phy¬ 
siologist  of  the  present  day  maintains  the  contractility  of  the  ciliary  processes.  It 
was  indeed  a  favourite  notion  of  Kepler,  and  afterwards  of  Dr.  Porterfield,  that 
they  dragged  forward  the  crystalline  lens  to  a  less  distance  from  the  cornea.  But 
Haller  and  Zinn  showed  that  they  are  not  muscular ;  and  though  Zinn  fancied  they 
might  act  by  erection,  as  they  seem  cellular  in  some  animals,  the  doctrine  of  their 
contractility  is  completely  exploded.  Could  they  contract  at  all,  or  had  they  a 
firm  enough  attachment  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  this  in  man  they  have  not, 
they  would,  in  reality,  drag  the  lens  backivard,  not  forward,  as  Kepler  and  Porter¬ 
field,  in  despite  of  anatomy,  imagined. — See  la  Charriere,  284  ;  Perrault,  579  ; 
Hartsoeker,  76 ;  Brisseau,  77  ;  Monro  tertius,  Outl.  iii.  146 ;  Iinox,  in  Ed, 
Phil.  Trans.  1823,  where  he  asserts  the  presence  of  “  semipellucid  fibres,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  equatorial  edge  of  the  lens,  over  the  canal  of  Petit,  to  the  folds 
between  the  ciliary  processes,  which  they  conjoin  with  the  lens.”  He  has  omitted 
to  state  explicitly  whether  these  are  visible  in  man,  or  only  in  animals. 

b,  P.  45.  Note. — Dr.  Young  has  also  laboured  much  to  establish  a  notion, 
first  advanced  by  Dr.  Pemberton  (1719),  and  afterwards  by  others,  that  the  lens 
is  musculai'.  It  is  no  doubt  fibrous,  and  this,  if  it  had  been  doubtful  before,  he  has 
clearly  established  ;  but  there  appears  no  proof  of  its  irritability  and  contractility, 
the  two  essential  characters  of  muscular  structure.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  fibrous  texture  is  necessary  to  muscularity,  and  certainly  a  body  may  be  fibrous 
without  being  muscular.  —  See  Young’s  Mat.  Phil.  ii.  596. — Phil.  Trans. 
1793,  1800. 

a,  P.  47.  The  experiment  of  Mariotte  consists  in  placing  two  objects,  as  two 
candles,  on  the  same  level  with  the  eye,  and  receding  from  them  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  junction,  till  one  of  them  disappear.  Its  image  is 
then  upon  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  can  be  proved  by  measurement. 
“  To  discover  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  I  fix  two  candles  at  ten 


*  Since  the  publication  of  the  above,  a  paper  has  appeared  in  Magendie’s  Physiological 
Jourmil,  bya  Russian  astronomer,  who  attempts  to  cstaldish  the  non  adaptation  of  the  lens 
upon  mathematical  calculation. 
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inches  distance,  retire  sixteen  feet,  and  direct  ray  eye  four  feet  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  middle  space  between  them  ;  they  are  then  lost  in  a  caroused  spot  of  light : 
but  any  inclination  of  the  eye  brings  one  or  other  of  them  into  the  field  of  view. 
From  this  experiment,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the 
visual  axis  is  found  to  be  16-100  of  an  inch.”— -S’ee  Young’s  dShat.  Ph.  ii.  583. 
From  the  details  of  this  experiment  the  student  may  easily  renew  it,  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  correctness.  Having  repeatedly  succeeded  in  the  experiment  myself, 

I  entertain  no  doubt  either  of  the  fact  or  the  explanation ;  and  consider  the  reasoning 
of  Le  Cat,  IMariotte,  Euler,  Clairault,  &c.,  as  perfectly  legitimate  in  this  respect,  as 
far  as  regards  the  insensibility  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  But  Mariotte  and 
his  followers  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  retina  had  nothing  to  do  with  vision ; 
that  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  was  the  point  where  the  choi'oid  was  wanting, 
and  the  opJ:ic  fibre  most  abundant,  and  yet  was  the  only  spot  of  the  posterior  con¬ 
cave  of  the  eye  in  which  vision  did  not  take  place.  Hence  their  obvious  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  choroid  coat  was  the  sole  organ  of  vision — a  fact,  they  said,  which 
is  proved  incontestably  by  the  continuity  of  the  choroid  and  iris,  and  the  fact  that 
the  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  regulated  by  the  impulse  of 
light  upon  the  posterior  concave  of  the  eye,  which  impulse  is  more  likely  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  iris  through  its  own  than  a  foreign  texture.  As  the  controversy 
receives  a  new  interest  from  Dr.  Knox’s  late  discovery,  the  curious  reader  may 
find  the  substance  of  it  in  Haller’s  EL  Phys.  v.  471—480. 

a,  P.  50,  and  note.  Many  well-informed  persons,  reduced  to  the  use  of  one 
eye,  deny  in  toto  the  positions  here  advanced,  and  maintain  that  their  judgment  of 
the  position,  distance,  or  properties  of  bodies,  has  undergone  no  change  whatever  by 
the  loss  of  the  other. 

a,  P.  54.  This  fact  is  familiar  to  artists,  though  little  observed  by  authors.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  proved  and  illustrated,  by  comparing  a  good  landscape  painting 
with  the  image  of  the  same  in  a  mirror,  or  the  camera  obscura.  llie  latter  appears 
just  perspective,  but  a  bad  representation.  Our  illusions  constitute  a  necessary 
and  pleasing  part  of  vision ;  the  camera  obscura  gives  us  but  the  skeleton,  the 
shadow  as  it  were,  of  the  object,  not  the  copy  of  our  impressions.  The  same  de¬ 
ception  obtains  in  poetiy  and  fiction.  We  yawn  over  the  dry,  exact  anatomy  of 
the  passions,  as  pourtrayed  by  Cowley  and  his  imitators ;  we  detest  the  ghastly 

dissections  of  Godwin  and  Maturin  ;  while  the  soft  delusive  sketches  of  Moore, _ 

even  the  masculine  but  equally  false  caricatures  of  Byron, — the  soothing  unction  to 
human  vanity  and  prejudice,  which  issues  quarterly  from  the  pen  of  our  great 
fabulist,  afford  us  a  never  failing  source  of  wonder  and  delight.  In  all  these  In¬ 
stances  it  is  the  imagination,  rather  than  real  existence,  which  is  represented ; 
and  our  pleasure  arises,  not  from  the  renewed  memory  of  the  thing,  but  of  the 
idea  of  it  previously  existing  in  the  mind,  which  is  merely  a  compound  of  pre¬ 
judice,  error,  and  illusion,  founded  on  fact. 

a,  P.  59.  See  Dr.  T.  Young’s  “  Essay  on  Mitsic,”  In  Hat,  Phil.  ii.  563. 

b,  P.  59.  vSee  also  Young,  Hat.  Phil.  i.  370,  who  refers  this  measure  to 
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Derham;  but  Devham  liimself,  (Ph^sico- Theology,  p.  134,)  says,  “  that  the 
mean  of  the  flight  of  sounds  is  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  nine  half  seconds  and  a 
quarter,  or  1142  feet  in  one  second  of  time.  See  Phil.  Trans,  ii.  113.*'  Mr. 
Goldingham  {Annals  of  Phil.  Sept.  1823)  has  confirmed  this  last  measure  by  a 
number  of  decisive  experiments  performed  at  the  Observatory  at  Madras,  which 
see.  For  other  media,  see  Mem.  d'  Arcueil,  ii. 

a,  P.  61.  Vestigium  is  simply  the  trace  of  a  structure,  which  exists  more 
perfect  in  animals,  whose  habits  require  its  operation ;  but  not  fully  developed  in 
the  individual  spoken  of,  because  not  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
Thus  the  horse  has  something  like  a  thumb,  and  man  the  vestigia  of  a  tail,  in  the 
05  coccygis  ;  but  as  neither  of  these  organs  are  required  by  their  respective  posses¬ 
sors,  their  traces  are  not  found  developed. 

a,  P.  78.  These  hairs  are  denominated  vibrissae  by  anatomists.  After  the 
age  of  thirty  they  begin  to  assume  the  colour  and  rigidity  of  the  mustaches,  and 
frequently  require  to  be  removed  as  regularly  as  the  beard.  Not  to  remove  them 
was  a  mark  of  rusticity  among  the  ancients  : 

“  Sed  caput  intactum  buxo  naresque  pilosas 

“  Annotet.” — Juv.  xiv.  194. 

a,  P.  80.  On  this  point,  however,  our  author’s  testimony  must  only  be  allowed 
a  negative  value.  Haller  and  Meckel  both  positively  state,  that  they  have  traced 
the  filaments  of  the  gustatory  nerve  into  the  papillae  of  the  tongue.  Higher  ana¬ 
tomical  authority  than  theirs  can  hardly  be  required ;  but  M.  Magendie’s  want 
of  success  certainly  proves  that  the  thing  is  difficult. —  Vide  Haller,  iv.  219, 
V.  104 — 112  ;  Meckel  de  Quinto  p)ari,  97  ;  Monro,  Nervous  System, 
tab.  xxvi. 

a,  P.  86.  The  heat  of  the  skin  being  about  99o  F.,  if  there  were  no  process 
employed  to  conserve  this  temperature,  an  atmosphere  any  thing  below  this  point 
ought  to  communicate  the  sensation  of  diminished  heat,  or  of  cold.  But  the  body 
is,  in  reality,  furnished  with  a  conservative  process  of  this  kind,  and  so  powerful, 
that  till  the  atmosphere  sink  below  62®  F.,  the  sensation  of  cold,  or  abstracted 
caloric,  is  not  felt.  This  point,  then,  is  the  medium  between  hot  and  cold,  in 
respect  of  the  atmospheric  air  ;  but  it  varies  a  little  according  to  the  conducting 
power  of  the  substance  in  contact.  Thus,  a  bath  at  62®  feels  abundantly  cold. 
Yet  the  range  of  variety  from  this  cause  is  not  great,  probably  because  the  sensi¬ 
bility  to  hot  or  cold  is  most  acute  about  the  limit  of  junction  :  for  water  becomes 
again  tepid  at  74o,  as  I  have  recently  ascertained,  partly  by  my  own  experiments, 
but  chiefly  by  a  decisive  one  of  my  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Clendlnlng.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  65<^,  the  measure  given  in  our  last  edition,  from  therapeutical  authors, 
is  totally  incorrect  as  the  measure  of  tepidity  of  water :  and  other  bodies  may 
have  it  at  still  higher,  or  lower  degrees,  which  have  not,  however,  been  well  as¬ 
certained. — See  Cullen's  First  Lines,  §  89.  Much  curious  information  on  this 
subject  is  afforded  in  the  notes  to  Beaupre  on  Cold,  recently  translated  by  Dr. 
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Clendlnlng  :  a  work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  repertory  of  the  relations 
of  this  still  mysterious  agent  upon  our  system,  that  has  been  brought  up  to  the 
existing  state  of  medical  science.  It  may  not  supersede  the  valuable  work  of  Dr. 
Stock,  but  it  adds  much  indeed  to  its  information. 

a,  P.  88.  The  contact  of  air  upon  the  skin  of  the  new-born  child  is  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  commencement  of  the  process  of  respiration  at  that  time, 
by  its  impulse  on  the  nerves  of  the  face  being  communicated  to  the  lungs,  through 
the  connections  of  the  5th,  7th,  and  great  sympathetic  nerves,  with  the  8th,  or 
pneumogastric  nerve.  The  notion  is  not  at  all  tenable,  but  we  have  not  room  for 
the  arguments  employed  in  its  defence  here.  The  reader  will  find  both  in  Haller's 
Physiology,  viii.  397. 

a,  P.  89.  It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  exist  senses  yet  unknown  to  us, 
but  they  certainly  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered.  What  is  called  instinct  in 
infants,  and  in  the  animal  creation,  might  with  propriety  be  considered  as  a  sixth 
sense  ;  but  it  exerts  itself  in  so  many  forms,  and  resembles  so  much,  in  many  points, 
the  influence  of  reason  or  habit,  that  it  is  wiser  to  remain  contented  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  five,  since  they  cannot  be  disputed.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  pretty  pa¬ 
radox,  which  maintains  that  there  exists  only  one  sense  ;  namely,  that  of  touch, 
into  which  all  the  others  are  capable  of  being  resolved.  Sight  is  the  contact  of  light 
upon  the  retina  ;  hearing,  the  contact  of  the  liquor  of  Cottunnius  upon  the  acous¬ 
tic  nerve  ;  smell,  of  the  odoriferous  particles  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
&c.  &c.  This  is  evidently  a  mere  form  of  speech,  and  requires  no  commen¬ 
tary. 

a,  P.  94.  The  late  Dr.  Gordon  was  strongly  inclined  to  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  the  question  here  proposed  by  our  author. — His  arguments  were  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  be  repeated  in  this  place,  but  seemed  chiefly  to  be  drawn  from  extreme 
cases  of  individuals,  living,  and  performing  the  most  usual  functions  of  life  and 
sensation,  after  some  considerable  portion  of  the  nervous  system  had  been  destroyed 
or  removed,  apparently  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  suspend  all  motion.  Thus  the 
famous  case  that  occurred  to  Dessault,  wherein,  after  the  spinal  marrow  had  been 
completely  divided  by  a  bullet,  the  person  was  able  to  walk  about,  and  perform 
other  motions  of  the  lower  extremities,  &c.,  was  with  him  a  favourite  and  reiterated 
topic,  though  scarcely  more  than  Haller’s  collection  of  instances  of  cerebral  le¬ 
sions,  and  the  curious,  still  unexplained,  examples  of  acephalous  children,  said  to 
have  been  alive  at  birth.  The  Doctor,  however,  used  always  to  conclude  his  elo¬ 
quent  defence  of  the  non-agency  of  the  nervous  system  in  his  lectures,  by  remark¬ 
ing,  “  that  if  it  should  after  all  prove  inaccurate,  it  would  at  least  have  the  merit 
of  promoting  investigation.”  Setting  aside  all  partiality  for  this  amiable  preceptor, 
it  really  does  appear  doubtful  whether  the  nerves  are  entitled  to  all  that  influence 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  them  in  health  and  disease  :  nay,  whether  even 
many  Intense  sensations  can  properly  be  referred  to  them.  Whole  tribes  of  polypi, 
and  other  Mollusca,  seem  to  enjoy  motion  and  sensation  without  the  smallest  ves- 
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tige  of  nerves  being  discoverable  In  them  ;  the  heart,  the  most  active  organ  of  our 
system,  is  still  reputed  void  of  proper  nerves  by  several  anatomists.  What  nerve 
is  it  which  perceives  the  horrible  sensation  that  arises  during  suffocation  ?  or  that 
sense  of  sinking  so  familiar  in  diseases  of  the  heart  ?  or  of  vertigo,  from  slight  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  within  the  cranium  ?  or  of  bland  vegetable 
acid,  in  fine,  applied  to  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  ?  Without  wishing  to  go  so  far  as 
Dr.  Gordon,  or  his  precursor.  Dr.  Simpson  of  St.  Andrews,  or  the  still  more  cele¬ 
brated  Stahl,  we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  express  ourselves  on  the  office  of  the 
nerves,  in  more  guarded  terms  than  those  admitted  in  the  text.  A  case,  still 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Dessault,  because  thoroughly  verified  by  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  M.  Magendie  himself,  and  others,  has  just  been  described  in  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  “  Journal  de  Physiologies"  for  April,  1823.  In  it,  “  the  lower  and  ujjper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  was  almost  completely  separated  from  each  other  by  an  in- 
terval  of  six  or  seven  inches ;  yet  the  will  govei’ned  the  motions  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  imagination  stimulated  the  genital  organs  !” 

In  the  paragraph  immediately  above,  our  author  Introduced  the  subject  of  the 
nervous  fluid  ;  but,  so  long  as  the  internal  motions  of  fluids  continued  to  be  inex¬ 
plicable  by  mechanical  principles,  it  must  be  found  difficult  to  explain,  or  even  to 
conceive  the  effect  of  impulse  on  the  nervous  system,  which  is  rather  a  fluid  than  a 
solid  mass.  Certainly  the  chief  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  has  been 
draAvn  from  the  fluidity  of  the  nervous  pulp.  That,  however,  this  system  acts  by 
fits, — or,  in  other  words,  has  intervals  of  rest  interposed  between  its  operations, 
seems  proved  by  the  sensation  of  tingling  in  a  torpid  limb,  or  in  any  part  whose 
nerve  has  been  so  far  pressed,  as  to  render  its  action  imperfect.  This  same  rapid 
alternation  of  activity  and  rest  in  the  nervous  organs,  is  also  the  probable  cause  of 
indefinitely  minute,  alternating,  contractions  and  relaxations  of  a  muscle,  of  which 
Dr.  Wollaston,  P.  R.  S.,  has  shown  each  larger  contraction  to  be  composed.  If 
the  assertors  of  nervous  vibration  only  understood  by  it  this  alternation  of  action 
and  quiescence,  it  seems  hard  to  deny  them  a  generalization  supported  by  so  many 
phenomena.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  have  carried  it  farther  than  mere  ob¬ 
servation  taught  them  ;  and,  like  the  modern  British  champions  of  nervous  electri¬ 
city,  have  endeavoured,  by  every  exertion  of  oratory  and  logic,  to  pass  off  a  solitary 
imperfectly  understood  fact,  for  a  great  general  law  of  nature ;  thus,  with  reason 
and  explanation  in  their  mouths,  throwing  clouds  of  deeper  darkness  over  what 
was  already  abundantly  obscure.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  the  student  know 
something  of  these  opinions  ;  he  will  find  the  arguments  for  them  all  in  Haller’s 
El.  Phys.  vol.  iv. ;  not  even  excepting  the  modern  theme  of  the  agency  of  the 
electric  fluid,  which,  however,  he  will  meet  more  at  length  in  the  Physiological 
Lectures  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  in  “  The  Vital  Functions"  of  W.  Philips. 

Tlieir  arguments  in  favour  of  the  nerves  being  influenced  by  electricity,  come 
all  to  four  heads  : — 

1.  Electricity  is  the  most  powerful  stimulus  of  nerves. 
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2.  Electricity  maintains  not  only  the  nervous  action,  but  other  subordinate  ac¬ 
tions,  as  digestion,  depending  on  them. — See  Philips'  celebrated  experiments  on 
the  section  and  galvanism  of  the  eighth  pair. 

3.  Some  animals,  as  the  Torpedo,  Conger,  and  many  other  aquatic  animals, 
named  electric,  hav’e  the  power  of  secreting  or  accumulating  electricity  within 
tliemselves,  which  is  never  exhausted  without  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal  be¬ 
coming  similarly  exhausted. 

4.  The  aptitude  of  this  fluid  to  those  rapid  motions,  of  which  we  know  that  the 
nervous  principle  is  capable. 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  much  must  be  added  to  these,  before  they  can  establish 
the  point  assumed  by  rigorous  demonstration. 

a,  P.  101.  The  brain,  in  childhood,  is  almost  fluid.  It  is  said  by  Gordon,  that 
according  to  the  Wenzels,  it  attains  its  full  weight  before  the  third,  its  full  size 
before  the  seventh  year  :  which,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  part  of  their 
table  which  he  quotes  j  according  to  it,  the  full  weight  of  the  brain  not  being  at¬ 
tained  before  theffth  year.  Gord.  Anat.  p.  1 72 — 3.  Though  even  this  is  hard 
of  belief,  the  reader  must  not  confound  the  growth  of  the  head  with  that  of  the 

brain  within.  The  mean  greatest  length  of  the  skull  is  6  5  9_  breadth 

°  °  ICJO  120 

inches;  according  to  Dr.  Monro’s  measurement  of  adults,  Outl.  i.  351.  Hatters 
add  the  two  diameters  together,  and  take  their  arithmetical  mean  for  the  diameter 
of  hats,  which  surround  and  measure  the  external  visible  circumference  of  the  head. 
As  the  number  of  heads  they  measure  is  immense,  and  they  themselves  are  void  of 
all  theory,  the  following  table,  obtained  from  an  eminent  manufacturer,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  mean  diameters  of  the  external  head  at  the  different  ages,  may  assist 
us  in  comparing  the  growth  of  the  brain  with  that  of  the  head  : 

“  TABLE  OF  MEAN  DIAMETERS  OF  HEADS. 

For  a  child  of  1  yeax’, . 5^  inches. 

-  '  2  years, .  b!L 

O 

- - —  4  years, . 61 

- —  7  years, .  65.;  it  then  varies  little  till  12. 

12  yeai’s,  .  65 

- - 16  to  18  years,  .  6  7 

Adults, .  71;  largest,  75  to  8  inches. 

Servants’  heads,  generally  small,  65  to  71 :  also  negroes*  heads  are  small. 

Women’s  heads  are  more  roundish  than  men’s,  and  neai'ly  all  of  a  size,  varying 
from  6.|.  to  7  inches  in  diameter.” 

jV.  B,-—I  have  had  this  table  carefully  revised  by  Mr.  Scott,  for  this  second 
edition. 
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From  this  table,  and  Dr.  Monro’s  taken  in  comparison,  it  appears  that  at  seven 
years  the  head  has  attained  only  the  same  size  as  the  brain  exhibits  in  adults.  The 
brain,  therefore,  within  the  head,  ought  not,  at  seven  years,  to  have  attained  its  full 
size.  This  is  the  age  at  which  the  frontal  sinuses  begin  to  enlarge,  and  they  continue 
to  add  to  the  dimensions  of  the  head  till  twenty-one ;  and  though  this  separation  of 
the  external  from  the  Internal  table  of  bone,  appears  to  many  subversive  of  phrenolo¬ 
gical  theory,  it  does  not  all  prove  that  no  further,  or  other  addition,  is  made  to  the 
size  of  the  head  during  its  progress.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  growth,  even  of  the 
head  after  seven  years,  is  much  less  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  length  of 
the  brain  proper,  after  the  seventh  year,  is  between  6  and  7  inches  ;  its  breadth  from 
5  to  6  inches,  five  lines,  (English  ?)  Of  the  cerebellum,  in  like  manner,  the  length 
is  2  inches,  and  from  2  to  8  lines  ;  breadth  from  3  inches  and  9  lines  to  4  inches 
and  4  lines.  Gord.  Anat.  i.  172. 

a,  P.  104.  The  Wenzels,  in  their  book  De  Penitiori  Cerebri  Slrzictura,  give 
a  table  of  the  above  relations,  from  which  the  following  extract  was  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Gordon  ;  — 


Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Ratio  of  brain 

Age. 

whole 

brain  pro- 
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proper  to  cerebel- 

brain. 

per. 

Imn. 

lum. 

Five  months 
after  concep¬ 
tion, . 

At  birth, . 

3d  Year, . 

dth,  . 

25th, . 

46th,  . 

81st, . 


From  their  investigation,  it  appears  that  the  human  brain  attains  its  maximum 
size  before  the  third,  and  maximum  weight  before  the  seventh  year.  Consequently 
it  must  be  increasing  in  density  from  the  third  to  the  seventh.* 
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*  It  is  much  to  be’regretted,  that  Tiedemann,  in  his.  Foetal  Brain,  lately  translated  by  Dr. 
Bennett,  has  omitted  to  note,  the  relation  of  weight,  between  the  two  brains,  throughout 
the  diiferent  ages.  It  would  have  constituted  a  valuable  addition  to  his  excellent  little 
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a,  P.  105.  Note.  Dr.  Gordon  employed  the  Wernerian  nomenclature  to 
designate  its  colours.  He  divides  brain  into  two  principal  suites,  white  and 
brown  matter  ;  but  he  subdivides  each  of  these  into  various  shades — the  white  into 
orange  white,  yellowish  white,  or  wine  yellow ;  the  brown,  into  wood  brown,  and 
greyish  brown.  Thus,  according  to  that  anatomist,  the  crura  cerebri  are  orange 
white  ;  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  yellowish  white  ;  the  pineal  gland  is  wood 
brown  ;  and  the  commissura  mollis,  greyish  brown. — -Gord,  Anat.  130 — 137. 
N.  B.  The  comparison  was  made  from  Werner’s  Nomenclature  of  colours,  published 
by  Syme,  under  the  revision  of  Professor  Jameson. 

a,  P.  107.  A  very  authentic  case  of  the  two  pulsations  of  the  brain  above  men¬ 
tioned,  occurred  to  the  celebrated  Professor  Blumenbach. — Ell.  Blum.  Phys. 
p.  133. 

b,  P.  107.  It  will  not  detain  the  reader  long  to  explain  briefly  the  cause  of 
these  two  motions.  That  which  corresponds  to  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  is 
simply  the  effect  of  the  hard  unyielding  nature  of  the  bones  which  constitute  the 
base  of  the  cranium;  they  refuse  to  yield  downwards  to  the  lateral  dilatation  of  the 
arteries,  which  is  consequently  exerted  wholly  in  the  perpendicular  direction  ; 
producing  a  corresponding  alternate  motion,  or  pulsation,  in  the  brain.  Some  cu¬ 
rious  investigations  of  this  motion  may  be  seen  in  Richerand’s  Physiology. 

The  second  movement  corresponds  to  those  of  respiration.  While  we  expire, 
the  lungs  collapse,  and,  as  has  been  long  known,  but  lately  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Liverpool  f  Ed.  Med.  and  Sur.  Journal,  Oct.  1823 ;  Annals  of 
Phil.  Sept.  1823y,  transmit  less  blood  than  usual  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  so  that 
these  organs  are  then  almost  empty.  Hence  blood  is  accumulated  successively  in 
the  right  ventricle,  right  auricle,  superior  cava,  and  cerebral  veins.  Thus  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  cranium  and  brain  is  increased,  and  with  it  the  volume  of 
the  brain,  which  rises  gently  up  into  larger  dimensions,  until  the  act  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  by  enlarging  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  permits  the  accumulated  blood  to  descend 
and  pass  through  the  latter.  In  the  meanwhile  the  brain  descends,  and  in  this 
manner,  alternately,  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  brain  correspond  to  expiration 
and  inspiration. — See  Hall.  El.  Phys.  iii.  344. 

a,  P.  109.  Our  author  must  not  here  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  all  human 
intellect  depends  on  organization,  as  some  have  erroneously  concluded,  from  a  super¬ 
ficial  inspection  of  the  passage.  Pie  states  positively,  that  “  they  (its  operations)  evi¬ 
dently  depend  on  the  soul but  he  wishes  to  guard  the  reader  against  the  error  of 
confounding  their  laws,  as  modified  by  the  brain,  and  external  matter,  with  the  vision¬ 
ary  speculations  of  the  ideologist  or  metaphysician.  Ideology  is,  no  doubt,  a  part 
of  human  physiology  ;  but  it  has  so  far  outgrown  its  parent  science  in  point  of  ex¬ 
tent,  and  is  still  so  far  inferior  to  it  in  the  means  of  verification,  that  our  author’s 
method  of  separating  them  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  Let  the  metaphysi- 

work,  which  has  now  rendered  the  anatomy  and  evolution  of  those  difficult  organs  as  plain 
and  easy  as  pen  and  ink  can  make  them.  With  this  cheap  and  commodious  little  work  before 
us,  v/e  shall  no  longer  have  any  excuse  for  pleading  ignorance  to  the  internal  structure  of  the 
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cian  always  avail  himself  of  the  experiments  of  physiology  as  far  as  he  is  able  ;  but 
let  not  the  physiologist  imagine  that  he  can  ever  derive  a  reciprocal  assistance  from 
metaphysics.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  transfer  credulity  from  the  one  extreme 
to  the  other  ;  to  yield  a  faith  as  implicit  to  the  probabilities  of  the  scientific  physio¬ 
logist,  as  is  usually  required  for  the  dogmas  of  pneumatology  :  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  AI.  IVIagendie  speaks  of  the  action  of  the  brain  in  this  place,  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  elsewhere  of  the  action  of  a  muscle ;  though  that  action  be  as 
pure  an  hypothesis  as  any  in  metaphysics.  What  action  has  this  organ  on  the 
understanding  ?  it  may  be  asked  ;  or  by  what  process  does  it  think  ? — The  whole 
doctrine  implied  is  evidently  a  mere  assumption. 

We  may  here  take  notice  of  the  hypothesis  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  which  sup¬ 
poses  that  there  are  thirty-five  different  faculties  all  seated  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  which  may  generally  be  known,  externally,  by  eminences  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  table  of  the  cranium,  corresponding  to  them  in  situation.  An  eminent  ana¬ 
tomist,  Dr.  Barclay  [On  Life,  p.  376)  asserts,  that  no  supporter  of  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  will  undertake  to  point  out  eminences  in  the  brain  which  correspond  to  these 
external  osseous  protuberances ;  and  since  this  is  the  case,  even  granting  that  the 
bumps  were  accurate  indices  of  the  so  described  faculties,  it  follows,  that  their 
having  a  residence  on  eminences  of  the  cerebral  surface,  is  not  less  imaginary  than 
the  faculties  themselves. 

Extract  from  Barclay's  Opinio7is  concerning  Life  and  Organization^  p.  375. 

“  If  the  metaphysicians  have  long  been  censured  as  too  apt  to  substitute  logical  for 
physical  distinctions,  to  personify  what  they  call  powers  and  faculties,  to  treat 
them  in  the  abstract,  as  separate  agents,  and  only  to  view  them  as  connected  loosely, 
like  a  bunch  of  keys  hung  upon  a  ring,  or  like  a  number  of  engrafted  branches  of 
different  species,  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  same  stock,  the  phrenologists 
seem  inclined  to  carry  this  hypothesis  still  farther,  and  not  only  to  increase  the 
number  of  faculties,  but  the  number  of  organs  ;  for,  exclusively  of  the  organs  of 
the  five  senses,  and  other  organs  known  to  anatomists,  they  have  either  found,  or 
fancied  they  have  found,  no  fewer  than  thirty  three  species  of  organs,  or  systems 
of  organs,  in  the  human  brain,  and  each  of  these  species  in  pairs :  a  pair  for  each 
species  of  pi’opensity,  a  pair  for  each  species  of  sentiment,  a  pair  for  each  species 
of  knowledge,  and  a  pair  for  each  species  of  reflection.  If  you  ask  for  any  ocular 
demonstration  respecting  the  existence  of  these  organs,  yon  are  told  they  are  in¬ 
dicated  BY  THIRTY  THREE  MODIFICATIONS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  OBSERVED  IN 
THE  FORM  OF  THE  SKULL,  AND  THESE  OCCASIONED  BY  THIRTY  THREE  MODIFI¬ 
CATIONS  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  BRAIN  ;  X'ET  ON  OVENING  THE  SKULL,  and 

examining  the  brain  towards  the  surface,  where  these  organs  are  said  to  be 
sitxiated,  it  seems  to  require  no  small  share  of  creative  fancy"  to  see  any 
THING  iMORE  than  a  yinmber  of  almost  similar  convolutions,  all  composed  of 
cincritious  and  medullary  substance,  very  nearly  in  the  same  proportions,  and 
all  exhibiting  xs,  XjiTth'E  difference  in  their  form  and  structure  as  the 
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convolutions  of  the  intestine  j  nay  all,  when  utfolded,  according  to  Spurzheini, 
in  cases  of  hydrocephalus  internus,  presenting  but  one  unform  web  of  cineri. 
tious  and  medullary  matter.  N^o  phrenologist  has  ever  yet  observed  the  supposed 
lines  of  distinction  between  them  ;  and  no  phrenologist,  therefore,  has  ventured, 
in  the  course  of  his  dissections,  to  divide  a  hemisphere  of  the  brain  accurately  into 
any  such  7iumber  of  well  marked  and  specific  oi'gans.  But  suppose  it  divided, 
and  each  organ  or  system  of  organs  to  be  presented  to  another  professed  adept  in 
the  science,  would  he  venture,  wei'e  they  presented  promiscuously,  to  distinguish, 
merely  hy  their  form  and  structure,  an  organ  of  one  propensity  from  another  ; 
an  organ  of  propensity  from  an  organ  of  sentiment,  an  organ  of  sentiment  from 
an  organ  of  knowledge,  or  an  organ  of  knowledge  from  an  organ  of  reflection.  He 
wo  uld  be  a  hardy  phrenologist  if  he  did,  as  these  organs  are  not  distinguishable  by 
any  charactei'islic  appearances,  like  the  organs  of  sense. 

“  On  seeing  an  ear,  an  eye,  a  nostril,  a  hand,  a  tongue,  no  anatomist  requires  to  be 
informed  what  these  are,  where  they  were  situated,  or  how  they  were  connected,  to 
be  able  to  say  in  what  functions  it  had  been  employed  :  their  marked  peculiarities 
speak  for  themselves.  No  such  differences  appear  among  the  organs  assigned  to 
the  brain  ;  and  perhaps  this  cii’cumstance  may  be  adduced  as  one  of  the  reasons  why 
these  organs  have  remained  in  concealment  for  so  many  ages ;  and  yet  this  reason 
is  scarcely  admissible,  considering,  especially,  that  these  organs  are  never  found  at 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  nor  in  any  place  where  they  cannot  at  all  times  be  easily 
seen  ;  nay,  it  appears  that  they  so  affect  conspicuous  situations,  and  so  prone  are 
they  to  obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  senses,  that  there  is  not  any  visible 
part  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  the  frontal  bone,  on  the  occiput,  or  the  tem¬ 
ples,  where,  according  to  phrenologists,  they  do  not  exhibit,  even  through  the 
hardest  and  the  thickest  skulls,  undeniable  proofs  of  their  actual  presence.  Is  it 
then  in  order  to  be  always  within  the  sphere  of  physiognomic  and  phrenological 
investigation,  that  they  equally  avoid  the  central  parts  of  the  cerebral  substance  ? 
But,  if  always  thus  confined  to  the  surface  and  to  the  convolutions,  for  the  sake  of 
being  seen,  what  becomes  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  septum  lucidum,  the  fornix, 
the  infundibulum,  the  tivo  coinmissM'es,  the  corpora  striata,  the  corpora  quadrigc~ 
?nina,  the  pineal  gland,  the  co7-nua  ammonis,  and  the  four  ventricles  ?  Are  these  to 
be  excluded  from  the  number  of  organs,  and  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  any  influence 
on  the  propensities,  on  the  sentiments,  the  species  of  knowledge,  or  the  species  of 
reflection  ?  Are  they  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  part  of  the  common  stock  on  which  the 
specific  organs  are  engrafted,  and  through  which  they  are  connected  ?” 

The  phrenologists,  however,  now  very  properly  appeal  from  anatomy  and  physiolo¬ 
gy,  to  facts  ;  for  these  must  ultimately  establish  or  overthrow  the  credit  of  their  doc¬ 
trine. — Every  one,  of  course,  will  judge  for  himself  in  this  way  ;  as  fiir  as  my  own 
experience  has  gone,  it  has  been  entirely  unfavourable  to  craniology, — and  rny 
trials  have  both  been  numerous,  and  made  on  persons  whose  udernal  faculties 
were  strongly  developed.  Indeed,  though  phrenology  places  all  the  finer  and  more 
exalted  faculties  of  our  nature  in  some  region  or  other  of  the  forehead,  1  have  repeat- 
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edly’observed,  that  the  most  extensive  and  available  mental  powers,  as  Avell  as  the 
most  enthusiastic  proclivity  for  individual  pursuits,  occur,  frequently,  in  persons 
whose  forehead  is  perfectly  free  of  any  bump  or  protuberance  whatever.  On  the 
whole,  facts  seem  to  go  against  the  phrenologist ;  his  doctrine  has  now  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  experience  of  the  world  for  thirty  years,  yet  in  all  that  period,  embrac¬ 
ing  a  generation  almost  devoted  to  scribbling,  no  one  scientific  person  of  eminence 
has  appeared  in  its  defence.  We  count  not  small  authors  in  a  matter  so  important  ; 
for  new  faiths  easily  take  root  among  the  ignorant,  and  the  latter  are  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  become  either  the  apostles  or  the  prophets  of  doctrines  which  they  but 
imperfectly  understand.  Surely,  if  craniology  is  true,  the  learned  have  been  singular¬ 
ly  backward  in  shielding  it  under  their  approbation.  Hufeland  was  only  a  convert 
to  the  metaphysics,  not  to  the  signs  ;  nor  has  any  one,  even  of  its  warmest  sup¬ 
porters,  hitherto  so  far  trusted  in  this  art,  as  to  venture  to  deliver  a  history  of  ale 
the  prominences  in  the  cranium  of  select  individuals.  By  following  this  method, 
either  on  select  individuals,  or  on  a  number  of  persons  of  a  given  class,  as  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  soldiers,  they  might  be  able  at  once  to  establish  their  doctrine  if  it  were  at 
all  founded  on  truth  :  because  the  sentiments  and  faculties,  of  select,  or  classed  in¬ 
dividuals  can  alone  be  properly  verified  by  the  testimony  of  others,  and  if  found  to 
agree  with  the  protuberance,  or  volume,  if  they  will  have  it  so,  of  the  index  of 
the  organ  in  the  cranium,  must  afford  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  which  is  all  that  is  worth  disputing  about 
in  phrenology.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  apprehend  danger  from  this  expe- 
RiMENTUM  CRucis,  which  has  now  been  two  years  proposed  to  them  ;  they  see,  no 
doubt,  that  it  is  a  rare  case  to  meet  with  any  person  who  cannot  lay  claim,  from 
fact,  vanity,  or  imagination,  to  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  faculties  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  therefore,  when  they  once  meet  with  the  cranial  eminence  (case  a 
infra),  they  need  be  little  afraid  of  not  hearing  something  of  the  talent  or  disposi¬ 
tion  it  represents.  But  to  make  up  a  balance  sheet,  having  all  ihct  faculties  on  the 
first  side,  and  all  the  eminences  on  the  second,  would  exhibit  a  frightful  inadequacy, 
and  incongruity',  on  the  part  of  the  latter  :  and  they  prudently  adhere  to  solitary 
organs,  but  never  give  a  survey  of  the  entire  cranial  surface.  It  is  thus  that  a  pre¬ 
tender  to  craniology  can  scarcely  fail.  It  is  only  a  few  ill  constituted  individuals  who 
want  altogether  any  of  the  creditable  faculties  described  ;  and  in  those  few,  the  emi¬ 
nence  corresponding  may  be  wanting  also,  and  thus,  by  the  mere  laws  of  chance, 
account  for  cases  of  their  mutual  deficiency.  As  to  the  discreditable  bumps,  only  one 
ninth  of  the  whole,  vanity  will  lead  nine  persons  to  lay  claim  to  creditable,  for  one  to 
deny  the  discreditable,  faculties.  In  the  extraordinary  developeraents  of  faculties, 
chance  is  still  much  in  his  favour ;  since  bumps  are  very  common  things,  and  great 
faculties  uncommon.  Lastly,  the  chances  could  only  be  even,  or  as  many  misses 
as  hits,  if  bumps  were  as  often  wanting  as  present ;  or  bumps  being  constant,  if 
the  faculties  were  as  often  absent  as  present.  To  put  these  chances  into  a  simple 
arithmetical  form,  it  must  be  observed  that  there  are  two  cases  of  phrenological 
divination. 
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а.  The  artist,  after  ascertaiuliig  the  bump,  predicts  the  i’Aculty. 

б.  The  artist,  after  ascertaining  the  faculty,  foretells  the  bump. 

a.  It  is  rare  for  any  of  the  faculties  to  be  wanting  ;  say  w  times  in  h,  therefore 
— w,—  number  of  times,  the  artist  will  be  right  in  assigning  a  faculty  to  the  given 

bump. 

Suppose  now  a  person  about  to  form  a  system  of  phrenology. 

When  there  are  given  a  plurality  of  bumps,  the  chances  will  be  for  each  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  faculty  not  wanting  in  the  individual,  h — vo  :  and  as  the  success  of  any 

w 

one  of  the  given  plurality  n  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  diviner,  the 
chance  becomes  multiplied  by  half  that  number,  or  n  X  h  —  w  —  chance  of 

2  VO 

succeeding  with  some  one  of  the  33  faculties. 

N.  B. — This  first  form,  or  the  divination  from  the  bump  to  the  faculty,  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent  in  use. 

b.  In  the  divination  from  faculties  to  bumps,  assume  that  the  whole  33  bumps  are 
not  wanting  oftenerthan  w  in  A  times :  indeed,  a  craninm  without  a  prominence, 
or  some  one  predominating  dimension,  has  never  yet  been  discovered.  Then  the 
number  of  persons,  with  at  least  one  bump,  is  h—~w,  and  h—io  is  the  chance  that 

33" 

any  person  has  the  given  bump  :  of  course  the  person  who  possesses  the  given  fa¬ 
culty,  has  not  a  less  chance  of  having  the  corresponding  bump,  than  any  other  in¬ 
dividual  ;  so  that  h — lo  is  the  expression  of  the  chance  in  favour  of  his  having  a 
”33 

bump  respondent  to  his  faculty. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  first  case,  putting  A=100,  and  w=l,  which  may  be 
considered  a  very  favourable  allowance  to  the  phrenologist,  and  much  within  the  rari¬ 
ty  of  persons  who  totally  want  any  faculty,  as  the  musical  ear,  numbering,  colouring, 
language,  &c.  :  we  have  100 — 1  =  99  chances  to  one,  that  Peter,  who  has 

the  organ  prominent,  confesses  to  being  cautious — or  is  accused  of  it  by  others. 

And,  to  employ  the  same  numbers,  though  even  more  favourable  to  the  phreno¬ 
logist  than  the  former,  in  the  second  case,  h — w  =  100 — 1  =  8,  that  Paul, 

"SS  33  T 

who  is  known  to  be  pious,  has  the  organ  of  veneration. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  there  be  supposed  (t)  2100  eminent  persons  in  Britain, 
the  proportion  of  failures  by  the  first  method  would  come  out  to  be,  x — zy=2079 

w  21 

=  99,  by  the  first  method  ;  and  .r — w  =2100  —  21=  63,  by  the  second  :  The 

”S3  S3 

remainder,  or  successful  cases,  will,  in  either  way,  far  more  than  cover  those  exam¬ 
ples  of  harmony  between  prominences  and  faculties  published  by  the  phrenologists, 
even  though  a  much  smaller  ratio  of  w  to  h  were  assumed. 
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TO  WHICH  SPUR/HEIM  ADDS - SUPERSTITION  34,  PHENOMENA  35. 


N^.  13. — Asc.  signifies  Ascertained  ;  Prob.  Probable  ;  Conj.  Conjectural. 


NAME. 

SITUATION. 

omcE. 

I.  Order. 

FEELINGS. 

1.  Amativeness. 

Space  between  the  mastoid 
process  and  tlie  occipi¬ 
tal  protuberance.  Asc. 

To  produce  the  feeling  of 
sexual  desire. 

S.  Pliiloprogenltiveness. 

Cerebral  part  situated  im¬ 
mediately  above  1,  and 
corresponds  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  protuberance  of 
the  occiput.  Asc. 

To  produce  the  instinc¬ 
tive  feeling  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  offspring — love 
of  children. 

3.  Inbabitiveness. 

Supjiosed  to  be  placed 
above  the  occipital  pro¬ 
tuberance,  immediately 
over  2,  and  under  10. 

CoNJ. 

To  determine  the  place  of 
dwelling. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

On  each  side  of  3,  and 
above  2,  over  the  lamli- 
doid  suture.  Frob. 

Love  of  society, — friend¬ 
ship, — attachment. 

5.  Combativeness. 

Over  the  inferior  and  mas¬ 
toid  angle  of  the  parie¬ 
tal  bone.  Asc. 

Love  of  fighting. 

6.  Destructiveness. 

Immediately  above  the 
meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus,  on  the  union  of 
the  parietal  with  the 
squamous  plate  of  the 
temporal  bone.  Asc. 

Impulse  to  kill, — cruelty. 

7.  Constructiveness. 

Over  the  spheno-temporal 
suture  at  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  malar  process 
of  the  frontal  bone.  Asc. 

Building,  architecture, 

Sic. 

8.  Covetiveness. 

Os  frontis,  along  its  se¬ 
milunar  line.  Asc. 

Desire  of  acquiring. 

9.  Secretiveness. 

Sphenoidal  angle  of  parie¬ 
tal  bones.  Asc. 

Desire  of  concealing. 

10.  Self-esteem. 

Posterior  or  sagittal  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone. 

Asc. 

Vanity,  pride. 

11.  Love  of  approbation. 

Each  side  of  1 0  along  the 
lambdoid  stuture.  Asc. 

^^anity,  love  of  praise. 

NOTES. 


NAME. 

12.  Cautiousness. 

13.  Benevolence. 

11.  Veneration. 

15.  Hope. 

16.  Ideality. 

1 7.  Conscientiousness. 

18.  Firmness. 

II.  Order. 

UNDERSTANDING. 

19.  Individuality. 

20.  Form. 

21.  Size, 

22.  Weight. 

23.  Colouring. 

24.  Locality. 

25.  Order. 

26.  Time. 

27.  Number. 

28.  Tune. 

29.  Language. 

30.  Comparison. 

31.  Casuality. 

32.  Wit. 

33.  Imitation. 


SITUATION. 


Parietal  margin  of  lamb- 
doid  suture  between  9 
and  11.  Asc. 

Part  of  frontal  bone  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  bregma. 

Bregma,  or  its  anterior 
Jrontal  edge.  Asc. 

At  each  side  of  1 4,  on  the 
frontal  bone.  Prob. 

Lower  than  14  on  the 
frontal  bone.  Asc. 

Parietal  bone,  posterior 
half.  Asc. 

Before  the  posterior  breg¬ 
ma,  in  parietal  angles. 

Asc. 


Frontal  bone  above  the  su¬ 
perciliary  ridge.  Asc. 

Root  of  the  nose,  or  nasal 
process  of  the  frontal 
bone  at  the  internal 
cantbus. 

Inner  edge  of  superc.  arch. 

CoNJ. 

Behind  root  of  nose,  in 
orbit.  CoNJ. 

Over  the  middle  eye¬ 
brow.  Prob. 

Over  the  inner  limit  of 
each  superciliary  ridge. 

Asc. 

Over,  or  in  the  external 
limit  of  the  supercilium. 

Prob. 

Temporal  ridge  of  the 
frontal  bone.  Conj. 

External  limit  of  the  fron¬ 
tal  portion  of  the  orbit. 

Asc. 

Frontal  bone  above  25. 

hVontal  orbitar  plate,  pro¬ 
truding  eye.  Asc. 

Centre  of  frontal  bone 
above  19,  inverted  py¬ 
ramid.  Asc. 

Same  bone  at  side  of  .30. 

Asc. 

Same  level  of  frontal  bone, 
near  its  temporal  ridge. 

Asc. 

Above  32  in  the  frontal 
bone,  highest  in  fore¬ 
head.  Asc. 
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OFFICE. 


Caution,  prudence. 

Benevolence,  kindness. 

Piety,  devotion,  venera¬ 
tion. 

Hope,  expectation. 

Feeling  of  perfection,  sen¬ 
sibility,  inspiration. 
Sense  of  justice. 

Steadiness,  firmness. 


General  knowledge  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

F'igure,  geometry. 


Size. 

Weight. 

Colour,  painting,  finery. 

Place,  travelling,  avior 
patriae. 

Order,  arrangement. 

Time,  accuracy. 
Arithmetic,  mathematics. 

IMusic. 

Language — linguists’  fa¬ 
culty. 

Judgment. 

Logic — invention. 

Wit. 

Imitation,  mimiokry. 
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The  above  is,  with  a  few  additions  and  grammatical  alterations,  the  whole 
amount  of  my  sins  against  phrenology,  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work.  So  far 
fi'om  being  suggested  either  by  malignant  feelings  against  phrenologists,  or  by  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  they  were  the  simple  result  of  a  typographical  crisis, 
which  would  have  thrown  part  of  the  Table  of  Faculties  upon  a  reverse  page^  and 
thus,  by  destroying  its  unity,  have  greatly  abridged  its  facility  of  being  consulted. 
Of  that  amiable  sect  I  know  more  than  one  member  whom  I  much  respect  as  friends  ; 
many  others  I  shall  probably  never  know ;  but  none  of  them  would  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  myself  called  upon  to  notice,  in  any  shape,  in  a  book  of  mere  science,  adorned 
with  the  name  of  Magendie.*  Yet  1  have  been  attacked  with  all  that  motley 
mingle-mangle  of  virulence  and  slang  which  distinguishes  the  writings  of  the 
champions  of  the  fraternity,  in  their  quarterly  vomitory,  the  Phrenological  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  with  their  characteristic  bad  faith.  Let  their  passages 
speak  for  themselves. 

“  DR.  MILLIGAN,  V,  PHRENOLOGY. 

Dr.  Milligan  has  translated  “  M^'endie’s  Elementary  Treatise  on  Physiology, 
for  the  use  of  Students,”  and  enriched  it  with  notes.  Among  other  topics,  he 
discusses  Phrenology.  We  have  not  room  to  analyse  all  his  statements,  but  sub¬ 
mit  a  few  observations  on  the  following:  — 
a.  Dr.  Milligan.  “We  here  take  no  notice  of  the  hypothesis  of  Gall  and  Spur- 
zheim,  which  supposes  that  there  are  36  different  faculties,  all  seated  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain." 

The  Phrenological  Doctrine.  “  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  organs  are  not 

CONFINED  TO  THE  SURFACE  OR  CONVOLUTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN,  but  that  they  extend 

from  the  surface  to  the  basis,  ox  'medulla  oblongata." — Combe’s  Essays  on  Phre¬ 
nology,  p.  211. 

h.  Dr.  Milligan.  “  An  eminent  anatomist,  Dr.  Barclay,  (on  Life,  p.  376,)  asserts, 
that  no  supporter  of  this  hypothesis  will  undertake  to  point  out  eminences  which 
correspond  to  these  external  osseous  protuberances." 

Dr.  Barclay  has  made  no  such  assertion  ;  and  if  Dr.  Milligan  will  read  again  the 
page  of  this  author’s  work  to  which  he  refers,  he  will  find  that  he  does  not  touch 
in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  question,  whether  the  “  eminences  in  the  brain 
correspond  to  the  external  osseous  portuberances,”  or  not. 

c.  Dr.  Milligan.  “  Tire  phrenologists,  however,  now  very  properly  appeal  from 
anatomy  and  physiology  to  facts." 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  phrenologists  appeal  from  the  anatomy  and  physio¬ 
logy  of  the  brain  to  facts  of  a  different  kind,  because  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  does 


*  With  their  character,  as  men,  indeed,  I  never  had  any  thing  to  do :  and  even  now,  wlren 
about  to  expose  their  utter  worthlessness  as  authors,  1  preserve  the  same  distinction. 
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not  indicate  the  functions  of  its  different  parts,  and  therefore  cannot  prove  any 
thing  against  phrenology,  if  it  establishes  nothing  in  its  favour.  Does  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ligan  recollect,  that  his  coadjutor  in  the  refutation  of  our  science,  Dr.  Roget,  has 
said,  that  “  the  brain  is  still  as  incoviprehensible  in  its  functions,  as  it  is  subtile 
and.  complex  in  its  anatomy  and  that  “  its  structure  is  so  void  of  apparent 
adaptation  to  any  purpose  we  can  understand,  that  it  will  suit  any  physiological 
system,  equally  well  ?”  It  is  sheer  absurdity,  therefore,  to  talk  of  appealing  from 
anatomy  and  physiology,  as  if  they  either  had  shed  or  were  capable  of  furnishing  a 
single  ray  of  light  concerning  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain.  We 
venture  to  assert,  that  although  Dr.  Milligan  has  translated  “  Ma^’endie’s  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Physiology  for  the  use  of  Students,”  and  added  to  it  “  the  Translator’s 
Notes,”  he  knows  no  more  of  the  functions  of  these  different  parts,  in  virtue  of  his 
anatomy  and  physiology,  than  the  goose  quill  with  which  he  penned  the  foregoing 
precious  specimens  of  philosophical  acumen. 

d.  Dr,  Milligan.  “  Phrenology  places  all  the  finer  and  more  exalted  faculties 
of  our  nature  in  some  region  or  other  of  the  forehead." 

This  is  equally  Incorrect  with  the  Doctor’s  other  observations.  The  organs  of 
concentrativeness  and  love  of  approbation  are  marked  in  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  head,  and  the  organs  of  the  whole  moral  sentiments  in  the  coronal  surface, 
and  they  extend  to  the  medulla  oblongata  respectively,  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  forehead.  ' 

e.  Dr.  Milligan.  “  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  most  extensive  and  avail¬ 
able  mental  powers,  as  well  as  the  most  enthusiastic  proclivity  for  individual  pur¬ 
suits,  occur  frequently  in  persons  whose  forehead  is  perfectly  free  of  any  bumps 
or  protuberance  whatever." 

The  phrenological  doctrine.  “  Our  aim  ought  to  be  to  distinguish  the  size 
AND  NOT  TiJE  MERE  PROMINENCE  of  each  Organ.  If  one  organ  be  much  deve¬ 
loped,  and  the  neighbouring  organs  very  little,  the  developed  organ  presents  an 
elevation  or  protuberance:  but  if  the  neighbouring  organs  be  developed  in  pro- 
portion,'HO  protuberance  can  ke  perceived,  and  the  surface  is  smooth.” 
Essays  on  Phrenology,  p.  211. — -Did  Dr.  Milligan  imagine,  when  he  wrote  the 
foregoing  sentence,  that  he  was  stating  an  objection  to  phrenolog)'  ?  There  are  no 
bumps  in  the  forehead  of  Lord  Bacon  ! 

f.  Dr.  Milligan.  Every  one  of  course  will  judge  for  himself  in  this  way  ;  as 
far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  it  has  been  entirely  unfavourable  to  craniolo- 
gy  ;  and  my  trials  have  both  been  numerous,  and  made  on  persons  whose  internal 
faculties  were  strongly  developed.” 

Dr.  Milligan  was  in  a  fine  condition  for  making  accurate  observations.  His 
own  note?,  show  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  science  surpassed  only  by  his 
unacquaintance  with  its  practical  details. 

g.  Dr.  Milligan.  “  On  the  whole,  facts  seem  to  go  against  the  phrenologist ;  his 
doctrine  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  experience  of  the  world  for  nearly  thirty 
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years,  yet,  in  all  that  period,  so  marked  by  a  maniacal  rage  for  scribbling,  no  one 
scientific  person  of  eminence*  has  appeared  in  its  defence.  We  count  nut  small 
authors  in  a  matter  so  important.” 

Phrenology  has  been  assailed  by  the  combativeness  and  destructiveness  of  some 
opponents,  and  by  the  wit  of  others  ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  Dr.  Milligan  to  form 
and  act  upon  the  brilliant  conception  of  extinguishing  it  by  a  mighty  manifestation 
of  Self-Esteem  !  Surely  induction  itself  must  yield  before  the  rebuke  of  so  great 
a  man  as  E.  Milligan,  M.  D.,  licentiate  of  the  royal  college  of  physi¬ 
cians,  EXTRAORDINARY  MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYBAL  MEDICAL  SOCIETY',  LECTURER 
ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS  IN  EDINBURGH,  AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  MA- 
JENDIe’s  compendium  fop.  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  !  !  !” 


Without  noticing  the  Ignorant  mis-spelling  of  the  common  word  analyze.,  and 
of  the  far  spread  name  of  Magendie,  which  even  the  tender  Mr.  Martin  has 
learned  to  lisp  in  the  wilds  of  Conamara ;  or  the  less  excusable  misquotation 
of  the  title  of  our  work,  because  given  under  “  inverted  commas,”  and  high 
parade  of  editorial  accuracy ;  I  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  are  not  ten  words  together  quoted  as  they  stand  in  my  text.  In 
the  quotation,  Yvhich  for  convenience  I  have  marked  a,  neither  the  w'ords  “  hypo¬ 
thesis,”  nor  “  all  seated  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,”  were  in  italics,  nor  does  the 
latter  clause  conclude  my  sentence  ;  they  have,  by  Interpolating  a  period  where  I 
had  none,  broken  it  off  in  the  middle,  because  the  first  clause  suited  their  purpose 
of  making  me  out  ignorant  of  their  shallow  theory,  and  would  have  been  useless 
for  this  purpose  in  connexion  with  the  last.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  sections 
h,  c,  d,  e,  g ;  quotation  f,  being  the  only  one  in  which  I  am  not  made  to  lay 
“  Italic  stress”  upon  what  was  never  meant  to  be  emphatic  ;  or  in  which  my 
sentences  are  not  artfully  broken  up  in  the  middle  to  answer  a  purpose.  But  even 
in  note  g,  care  is  taken  to  make  me  use  the  term  Internal  Faculties,  as  if  it  really 
had  an  intelligible  meaning,  and  were  not  used,  as  in  their  own  gibberish,  alone ;  while 
in  e,  to  improve  the  neatness  of  my  style,  no  doubt,  I  am  favoured  with  a  plurali¬ 
ty  of  their  so  much  obtested  bumps.  And  this  is  the  literary  fidelity  of  the  editor 
and  writers  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal. 

Let  us  now  examine  their  veracity ;  and  the  reader  must  not  start  at  this  word  ;  he 
will  himself  be  made  judge  ;  indeed  he  should  already  know,  that  it  is  but  a  step  be¬ 
tween  bad  faith  and  falsehood.  To  convince  him  that  I  am  neither  uncivil  nor  unjust 
when  introducing  this  view  of  the  journalists,  let  him  read  the  passage  from  Dr. 
Barclay,  quoted  above,  p.  546,  and  then  say  whether,  as  these  gentlemen  affirm,  “  Dr. 
Barclay  has  made  no  such  assertion,”  or  “  does  not  touch  in  the  slightest  degree 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  ‘  eminences  in  the  brain  correspond  to  the  external 


*  “  This  is  Dr.  Milligan’s  typography.” 
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osseous  protuberances’  or  not.”  He  must  admire  not  a  little  the  vigour,  and  triple 
brass,  of  him  who  couhl  hazard  a  statement  at  the  same  time  so  bold  and  so  easily 
refuted,  by  a  bare  perusal  of  that  passage. 

Secondly,  the  journalists  intimate  my  having  erroneously  stated,  “  that 
Phrenology  places  all  the  finer  and  more  exalted  faculties  of  our  nature  in  some 
region  or  other  of  the  forehead.”  Now  this  is  either  true  or  false  :  and  to  gratify 
the  lovers  of  the  science,  who  gloat  over  callipers,  head-moulds,  and  craniometers, 

I  shall  here  detail  to  them  a  little  experiment,  which  I  am  making,  as  Haller  would 
say,  coram.  I  check  each  end  of  a  pliable  bit  of  string,  15  inches  long,  between 
the  blade  and  handle  of  a  separate  pen  knife  ;  and  I  suspend  this  freely  by  its  middle 
over  the  coronal  suture,  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  anterior  to  the  centre  of  another  string,^ 
extended  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  in  phrenic 
phrase,  between  number  19  and  number  2.  The  knives  dangle  brightly  a  little 
anterior  to  the  ear  holes,  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  of  anatomists  and  phy¬ 
siologists  ;  and  there  is  included  between  the  two  strings  and  the  equator  of  the 
eye,  a  space,  which  I  care  not  whether  or  not  the  journalists  allow  me  to  call  the 
forehead,  or  glabella — because  it  is  the  forehead,  and  because  my  readers  have  eyes 
to  see  that  it  is  nothing  else.  The  latter  will  observe,  that  I  am  experimenting 
upon  a  well  shaped  skull,  alternately  with  the  three  and  sixpenny  head  map,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  the  sixpenny  book,  vended  under  the  approbation,  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  benefit,  of  the  society  itself ;  so  warranted  accurate. 

Now  I  do  not  indeed  find  in  this  frontal  space,  the  organ  of  concentrativeness, 
((/.  p.  553),  which  nobody  knows  any  thing  of;  and  is,  I  believe,  “  a  thing  de¬ 
vised”  in  Edinburgh  alone, — probably  by  the  journalists  themselves  :  as  by  it 
may  be  explained  their  blunder,  or  shuffle,  in  the  passage  quoted,  of  confounding 
the  moral  sentiments  with  the  intellectual  faculties.  But  in  fact  it  never 
struck  me,  as  is  evident  by  my  speaking  only  of  “  the  most  extensive  and 
available  mental  poiverSy  and  enthusiastic  proclivity  for  individual  pur-, 
suits,”  to  look  for  those  base  qualities  which  phrenology  would  fix  in  our  nature, 
and  would  here  dignify  with  the  appellation  of  moral  sentiments,  in  the  generous, 
well  educated  youth  to  which  my  observations  alluded,  and  I  freely  allow  to  my 
critics  all  the  superior  advantage  they  may  have  derived  on  these  points  from  worse 
society.  My  “  unacquaintance  with  the  practical  details,”  is  certainly  great, 
as  far  as  the  population  of  the  gibbet  are  concerned.  But  my  acquaintance  raaj', 
without  any  exaggeration,  fairly  be  put  in  competition  with  the  writers  of  this 

precious  specimen  of  critical  acumen,”  whoever  they  are,  respecting  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  intellect,  in  the  class  I  confess  to  :  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  most 
fundamental  postulates,  of  the  soi  disant  science,  have  undergone  nearly  so  rigid  a 
scrutiny,  as  the  basis  of  my  opinions  :  at  least,  if  their  investigations  are  not  con¬ 
ducted  with  greater  accuracy  than  their  composition  and  orthography. 

The  five  rows  of  faculties  which,  from  below  upwards,  people  the  region  of  the 
forehead,  muster  as  follows:— 
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1.  8.  7.  27. 

11.  IG.  28.  25.  29. 

HI.  15.  desert;  32.  26.  23. 


IV.  15.  S3.  81.  24.  21.  90. 

V.  14.  13.  30.  1  2 
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These  every  adept  intuitively  translates,  constriiciiveness,  covetousness,  bene¬ 
volence,  veneration,  hope,  ideality,  individuality,  form,  size,  weight,  colouring, 
locality,  order,  time,  number,  tune,  language,  co7nparison,  casuality,  wit,  imi¬ 
tation.  Could  any  man,  knowing  this,  and  having  the  cause  of  truth  in  his  heart, 
deny  “  that  all  the  finer  and  more  exalted  faculties  of  our  nature  are  referred  by 
phrenology  to  some  region  or  other  of  the  forehead  ?”  The  assertion  is  not  less 
ollensive  to  common  veracity,  than  the  foregoing  regarding  Dr.  Barclay :  nor  does 
the  bungling  attempt  at  passing  off  moral  sentiments  for  intellectual  faculties,  at 
all  better  its  morality. 

We  shall  now  consider  a  less  disgusting  subject,  the  logic  of  the  journalists. 
Dr.  r^Iilligan  praises,  not  ironically,  or  in  Italics,  as  the  journalists  falsely  represent, 
but  seriously,  the  appeal  of  the  latter  from  science,  which  really  can  do  nothing  for 
their  case,  to  facts  ;  and  therefore,  mark.  Dr.  ]\I.  is  very  absurd  to  talk  of  their 
having  done  so,  is  a  goose  and  a  blockhead  !  (c.  p.  552.)  This  is  argument! 

Dr.  M.  had  found  the  most  enthusiastic  proclivity,  the  most  available  powers 
of  mind,  in  foreheads  unadorned  with  bumps  or  protuberances.  But  Mr.  Combe, 
who  is  here  made  the  Pythagoras  of  phrenology,  says  that  size  and  not  mere  pro¬ 
minence  is  to  be  distinguished.  Ergo,  Dr.  M.  is  a  noodle,  who  fancied  he  was 
reasoning  against  phrenology,  when  he  was  all  the  while  quite  awry.  But  may  Dr.  M. 
humbly  ask  both  the  journalists  and  Mr.^Combe,  how,  in  the  name  of  solid  geome¬ 
try,  they  can  add  size  to  a  figure  given  in  magnitude,  as  the  cranium  is,  without 
making  either  the  whole  larger,  or  the  jmrt,  to  which  the  size  is  added,  to  protube- 
rate  ?  Dr.  M.,  then,  is  unreasonable  for  understanding  that  to  protuberate,  which, 
by  the  most  certain  of  all  sciences,  must  protuberate.  And  this  is  the  second  ar¬ 
gument.  fe.  p.  553.  J 

Dr.  M.  had  found  many  favourable  opportunities  for  experiment,  and  this  unfa¬ 
vourable.  But  Dr.  M.  is  an  ignoramus,*  labours  under  the  vice  of  “unacquaintance,” 

*  Cne  may  wonder  what  there  was  novel  for  any  person  to  learn  in  their  doctrine,  besides 
the  hard  ungrammatical  names  they  have  devised.  The  division  of  the  human  intellect 
into  many  subordinate  faculties,  is  coeval  with  man,  interwoven  with’every  language,  and  re¬ 
newed  in  every  book  ofmetaphysics,  logic,  or  morals,  with  as  many  edifying  variations  as  figure 
in  the  twenty  thousand  spelling-books,  amongst  which  the  journalists  issue,  “  for  the  benefit  of 
youth,”  monthly,  from  Tweeddale  House.  The  novelty  is  not  in  assigning  locality  to  the 
Faculties :  that  had  been  done  in  the  dark  ages,  by  the  Arabian  Physicians,  by  Constantinus  Af- 
rieanus,  (Anim.  et  Corp.  discr.)  by  Albertus  Magnus,  and  the  ingenious  Willis  :  nor  yet  in  assign¬ 
ing  certain  faculties  or  sentiments,  to  particular  sites,  forms,  and  protuberances  of  the  forehead. 
That  had  also  been  forestalled,  apparently  from  vulgar  gossip,  by  Aristotle,  (Hist.  An.  i.  9.) ; 
by  Tre^us  Pompeius,  by  Pliny,  xi.  3,  044.  There  is  not  an  idea,  fanciful  or  fatuous,  to  which 
phrenology  can  lay  claim  a.s  novel,  except  the  ganglionic  individuality  proper  to  each  pair  of 
faculties,  the  mendaciously  converging  nervous  fasciadi,  and  the  cropping  of  these 

latter  becoming  manifested,  and  producing  the  protuberances  on  the  cranial  surface.  Surely 
it  required  no  great  industry  to  comprehend  either.— See  Adelon,  Vhys.  del’Honnne,  I.  0i?2. 
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and,  therefore,  could  not  make  accurate  observations.  This  latter  inference  is  from 
his  “  own  notes,"  and  of  course,  it  was  not  imperative  on  the  journalists  to  add  the 
how  and  the  where  !  The  journalists  are  not  so  strait  laced. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Milligan  finds  no  eminent  person  in  the  ranks  of  phrenology  *.  ergo, 
Dr.  M.  is  devoured  with  self-esteem  : — and  to  procure  even  a  colour  for  this  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  they  have  been  forced  to  garble  the  sentiment,  and 
interpolate  the  punctuation.*  See  g,  p.  553. 

Let  not  the  reader  think  me  tedious  with  the  paralogisms  of  those  now  whin¬ 
ing,  now  obstreperous  sophists ;  their  fiounderliig  is  to  me,  and  every  enemy  of 
absurdity  and  imposture,  a  source  of  congratulation  and  triumph  :  especially  here, 
as  constituting  the  sum  of  all  the  attempts  at  reasoning  of  the  two  scurrilous 
paragraphs  dedicated  to  their  support,  and  exposing  the  thorough  nakedness  and 
destitution  of  their  cause  :  for  to  most  of  my  arguments,  in  the  notes  above,  not 
a  word  of  rational  reply  has  been  returned. 

Have  they  accounted  for  their  science  remaining  obscure  and  despised  for 
the  last  thirty  years  ?  Have  they  explained  why  men  of  science  ridicule  their 


*  Dr.  Milligan’s  book  bears  in  its  front  his  occupation  and  professional  titles,  and  he  inscribes 
it  as  now,  for  the  use  of  students.  By  the  journalists’  manifestation  of  reasoning,  he  is  for  this 
a  pedant,  an  absurd  man,  overflowing  with  self-esteem,  and  a  fit  butt  to  be  jeered  at  in  all 
the  knackery  of  the  printing  house — long  and  short  capitals — italic  and  brevier,  hyphen  and 
interjection  ! !  !  and  all  that  the  tiny  wit  of  a  journeyman  compositor  could  suggest  to  the 
confederacy.  Iir  short,  nolx)dy  but  a  mere  quack  would  write  a  book  “  for  the  use  of  Students  !” 
For  men  who  never  read,  of  course  !  The  “  Student”  will  wonder  whether. he  is  to  name  this 
inference  absurd,  or  absolutely  insane,  when  he  is  told  that  the  original  design  and  execution 
of  the  w'ork  before  him,  as  well  as  my  humble  endeavours  to  enhance  them,  were  for  his  sole 
benefit :  and  that,  with  all  their  apparent  illiteiateness,  the  critics  must  have  read  the  following 
passage,  translated,  in  the  end  of  the  author’s  preface:  “  Je  dois  dire,  en  terminant,  que  ce 
livre  est  entierement  destine  aux  etudians  en  medecine.  S’ils  y  trouvent,  en  termes  claires 
et  simples,  ce  q’uil  y  a  de  positif  en  physiologic,  j’aurai  attaint  I’object  que  me  suis  propose.”  I 
shall  be  told,  I  suppose,  that  if  I  will  read  again  the  page  of  this  author’s  work  to  whrch  I 
refer,  1  w’ill  find,  that,  like  Dr.  Barclay,  he  does  not  “  touch  in  the  shghtest  degree  upon  the 
question  !”  Quackery  with  me  was  out  of  this  same  question.  I  worrder  what  kiird  of  empiric 
tliey  would  make  of  Treviranus,  who  entitles  his  immortal  Biologic,  “  For  the  use  of  virtuosi 
and  practitioners.”  The  copyright  of  the  edition  they  abuse  had  been  sold  to  my  honest  book¬ 
seller,  long  before  a  word  of  the  book  was  printed ;  was  settled  for,  and  published,  and  sold  off 
by  him,  without  one  siirgle  puff,  or  review,  or  newspaper  paragraph,  to  my  remembrance. 
It  was  not  horsed  up  by  the  name  of  a  great  bookseller,  secured  against  losses  by  back 
bonds,  nor  sold  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  a  junto,  on  a  per  centage,  for  what  it  would  bring 
as  a  speculation  ;  nor  made  a  running  title  for  lectures  in  the  Scotsman, — so  numerously  at. 
tended  at  Glasgow,  that  nobody  could  get  in.  No  offence  to  Mr.  Combe,  but  really  the  most 
oblique  hints  at  quackery,  come  with  as  ill  grace,  from  the  hands  of  his  journal  admirers,  as 
they  would  from  himself,  the  success  of  whose  lectures  are  so  carefully  recorded  in  that  paper. 
Forgive  me!  living  shade  of  John  Ramsay  Maccwlloch,  for  the  comparison,  but  except 
thyself  I  meet  none  so  often  there.  But  every  new  notice  of  thee  adds  a  new  truth  to  human 
science,  and  a  new  advance  towards  humair  improvement ;  the  genius  of  tliy  country  blesses 
thy  laixnirs,  and  thy  grateful  citizens,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  !of(;y  tory,  and  the 
ardent  whig,  are  loud  alike  in  thy  renown  I— 'vYcuId  I  could  say  as  much  for  some  others. 
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absurdity,  detest  their  eoarseness,  hypocrisy,  and  imposture?  Have  they,  in 
defiance  to  my  remark,  ever  ventured  on  committing  to  writing  the  phymatogra- 
phy  of  the  first  dozen  of  persons  they  meet  ?  Have  they  explained  why  they  stick 
to  the  phrenology  of  solitary  organs,  and  never  give  a  survey  of  the  whole  entire 
cranial  surface  ?  Have  they  disproved  my  calculations,  p.  548,  showing,  that  where 
they  do  succeed  in  reconciling  existing  facts  to  the  principles  of  their  art,  that  it  is 
by  a  concatenation  of  chances,  which  must  as  surely  bring  credit  to  their  mystery, 
as  a  similar  series  brings  money  to  the  bank  holder  of  the  Pharaoh  table,  or  profit  to 
the  insurer  of  lives  ? 

Had  they  ever  attempted  to  explain  away  these  difficulties,  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  commiseration,  as  w'ell-meaning  but  simple  men,  too  much  dazzled 
by  the  glitter  of  a  specious  theory,  and  incapable,  in  the  fervour  of  their  own 
hallucinations,  to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  of  truth.  But  their  total  ignorance 
of  good  letters,  their  want  of  faith,  or  common  veracity,  their  weak  attempts  at 
disguising,  parrying,  and  misrepresenting  what  they  found  unanswerable ;  their 
systematic  prolongation  of  what  was  from  the  first  an  assault,  never  a  contest,  have 
established  feelings  of  the  profoundest  contempt.  As  for  the  personal  abuse,  had 
it  proceeded,  as  a  stranger  might  be  led  to  think,  from  some  high-born  aristocrat, 
swelling  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards — and  taught  by  hereditary  education 
to  vilipend  the  modest  grade  of  a  physician,  the  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave 
me  might  have  wrought  up  to  resentment :  but  having  a  shrewd  notion  of  the 
temporals  of  this  junto  of  intellectual  reviewers,  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
“  high  estate”  of  my  more  immediate  aggi’essor  in  the  orthography,  breeding, 
modesty,  and  veracity  of  his  production,  I  sit  down  consoled  with  the  idea,  that 
ray  readers  will  readily  perceive,  that  their  grandiloquous  tones,  are  but  part  and 
parcel  of  the  general  economy  of  their  system  of  imposture  :*  and  that  there  is  not 
more  philosophy  in  their  hypothesis,"  religion  in  their  cant,f  or  honesty  in  their 
manifestations^  than  there  is  truth  in  their  assumed  superiority  over  myself.  In 
short,  they  are  persons  toiling,  very  honestly,  I  doubt  not,  for  their  daily  bread  in 
their  respective  vocations,  and  have  no  right,  from  this  creditable  circumstance, 
cither  to  be  despised  themselves,  or  to  affect  to  despise  others. 

There  may,  however,  be  a  class  of  readers  that  think  their  time  and  mine  but 
poorly  spent  in  discussing  the  persiflage  of  the  Phrenological  Journal.  To  these 
my  excuse  must  be,  that  the  tender  age,  for  the  perusal  of  which  the  Journal  is 


*  “  The  liberality  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis  respecting  Phrenology,  as  manifested  in 
several  articles — A  recent  essay  on  mind — (juoted  as  affording  anticipation  of  future  justice 
toward  the  science.” — Phren.  Jnurn.  No.  iv,  p.  658.  Need  I  add,  that  the  pi'omise  of  “future 
justice”  in  the  Encyclopedia,  and  the  laudatory  of  the  Journal,  are  the  ingenious  labour  of 
the  same  author  ! 

t  See  “  Phrenology  and  Christianity,  or  the  accordance  wdiieh  subsists  Irctwccn  Phrenology 
and  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  rcgcuciation  Phren,  Journ.  No.  iv.  p.  555. 
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fvldeutly  calculated,  is  but  too  easily  captivated  by  the  abusive  style  in  which  it 
mixes  up  personalities  with  argument ;  and  that  though  I  have  no  apprehension 
whatever  of  any  grown  up  individual,  whose  education  is  completed,  being  misled 
by  either  their  personalities  or  their  argument,  yet  that  I  have  found  the  case  dif¬ 
ferent  with  those  minds  that  are  not  yet  formed  ;  and  that  I  entirely  agree  with 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  considering  Phrenology,  and  particularly  the  writings  of  its 
pi'esent  champions,  as  not  by  any  means  so  innocent  in  its  operation  on  the  minds 
of  youth,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  commonly  imagined.  To  that  class  of  readers 
the  present  work  is  peculiarly  addressed. 

a,  P.  121.  IM.  IMagendie  is  far  from  being  correct  in  supposing  this  fact  of  the 
change  in  the  volume  of  muscles  to  be  of  no  consequence.  Muscular  contraction 
is  by  far  the  most  important  phenomenon  of  the  living  body  ;  indeed  it  is  the 
essence,  as  we  have  shown,  of  the  primary  idea  of  life  ;  and  we  can  never  be  safe 
even  to  guess  at  a  theory  of  contraction,  till  we  have  first  ascertained  the  mecha¬ 
nical  changes  which  a  muscle  undergoes  in  that  state.  Of  these,  change  of  volume 
is  the  most  important,  and  has  accordingly  engaged  the  most  eminent  talents  of 
which  Physiology  can  boast — Borelli,  Boerhaave,  Glisson,  Sauvages,  Swammerdam, 
Haller,  Blane,  Gordon,  and  many  others,  (^Hall.  EL  Pliys.  iv.  478).  Borelli 
balanced  a  man  over  a  triangular  prism  as  a  fulcrum,  and  ordered  him  to  move  his 
lower  extremities  with  vehemence ;  but  no  change  took  place  in  his  equilibrium. 
Swammerdam  included,  after  his  method,  a  muscle  within  a  cylinder  of  glass, 
filled  with  water,  and  furnished  with  a  graduated  index  :  he  found  a  frog’s  heart 
to  increase  the  water  during  its  contractions,  but  no  change  from  the  contractions 
of  other  muscles.  Gordon  repeated  this  experiment,  after  Goddart  and  Glisson, 
by  introducing  his  arm  into  an  apparatus  of  the  same  kind,  of  such  delicate  exact¬ 
ness,  that  it  indicated  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  arteries  produced  by  the  wave 
of  blood  sent  from  the  heart ;  yet  no  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  oc¬ 
casioned  the  least  rise  or  fall  of  water  in  the  graduated  index.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  or  even  conceivable,  that  in  the  infinite  variety  of  motions  one  may  em¬ 
ploy  in  the  bath,  that  the  diminutions  of  the  relaxed  muscles  should  always  be  ex¬ 
actly  equivalent  to  the  dilatations  of  those  contracted,  or  vice  versa.  The  chances 
to  the  contrary  are  as  many  millions  to  unity  ;  yet  no  contraction  of  muscles  in 
the  bath  produces  the  smallest  rise  of  the  water,  unless  accompanied  with  locomo¬ 
tion.  The  objection  to  the  obvious  conclusion  from  hence,  advanced  by  Hooke, 
and  Birch,  Phil,  Tr.  iii.,  amounts  to  nothing;  for  blood  expressed,  by  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  flexors,  out  of  the  deep  veins,  does  not  leave  the  arm,  or  the  vessel 
which  contains  the  arm ;  it  merely  is  driven  into  other  veins  of  the  arm,  which 
are  more  superficial,  and  consequently  not  subjected  to  pressure  from  the  flexors. 
Hamberger’s  method  of  investigating  this  subject  consisted  in  including  the  arm 
within  a  wire,  or  bracelet,  and  observing  the  increased  pressure  occasioned  by  con¬ 
tracting  its  muscles  :  but  this  phenomenon  is  fallacious,  being  produced  by  the 
obliquity  ol  direction  common  to  all  the  long  muscles  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  not 
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easy  to  see  any  thing  peculiar  or  advantageous  in  the  substitution  of  an  eel’s  tall, 
which  was  made  for  the  arm,  in  a  Croonian  lecture,  by  Sir  G.  Blane.  Had  he  split 
the  tall  of  the  eel  along  the  spine,  then  he  might  have  got  rid  of  the  doubt  above- 
mentioned,  as  to  the  compensating  effect  of  antagonist  muscles ;  but  he  never 
seems  to  have  thought  of  this.  In  that  part  of  the  eel  which  he  employed,  the 
portion  from  the  anus  to  the  tall,  no  convulsive  action  whatever,  or  however  pro¬ 
duced,  made  any  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  water,  or  its  index.  “  It  had 
neither  one  effect  nor  other,  nor  did  the  muscles  at  any  time  occupy  either  more  ox- 
less  space  than  at  another.” — Blanc's  Croonian  Lectures  on  Muscular  Mo¬ 
tion,  p.  13. 

a,  P.  131.  See  Santorini’s  Work,  p.  97. 

a,  P.  132.  The  author  probably  means  :  “  because  it  regulates  the  vibi-ations 
which  produce  the  vocal  sound.”  The  present  expression  seems  a  slip  of  the 
pen. 

a,  P.  134.  See  Dodart’s  Memoir,  and  Bichat.  Our  author  has  done  much  to 
lllusti-ate  the  difficult  physiology  of  the  glottis,  not  merely  by  instituting  his  own 
experiments,  but  by  reviving  many  of  authors  now  forgotten. 

a,  P.  144.  An  excellent  discussion  of  the  principles  of  articulation  may  be 
found  in  Dr.  Brewster’s  Encyclopsedia.  It  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Gordon, 
and  may  be  perused  along  with  the  present,  and  Haller’s  chapter  on  the  subject, 
with  great  advantage.  Some  of  its  conclusions,  however,  appear  to  be  prema¬ 
ture. 

a,  P.  145.  A  beautiful  proof  of  this  assertion  occuri-ed  lately  in  H.  R — ^ss,  an 
acquitted  felon,  who  happening  to  be  recommitted  for  a  new  trial,  attempted,  by 
cutting  his  throat  while  in  prison,  to  anticipate  that  punishment  of  his  crime 
which,  probably,  seemed  now  inevitable.  The  instrument  (a  razor)  had  completely 
divided  both  the  larynx,  a  little  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  oesophagus,  at 
the  same  point ;  so  that  whatever  was  introduced  into  the  mouth  escaped  by  the 
external  wound.  Nature  proved  active,  the  law  inadequate  to  his  conviction  ; 
but  as  the  divided  parts  had  retracted  to  more  than  three  inches  distance,  no  effort 
of  the  surgeon  was  sufficient  to  leunite  them.  In  short,  the  cephalic  extremities 
of  the  air  and  alimentary  tubes  became,  in  the  process  of  recovery,  obliterated, 
while  the  culprit,  liberated  from  all  dread  of  prison  or  gallows,  continues  to 
breathe,  and  feed,  with  little  inconvenience,  from  their  still  pervious  thoracic  extre¬ 
mities  ;  the  mattei’s  destined  to  make  their  transit  by  the  oesophagus  being  conveyed 
into  it  by  means  of  a  tube.  The  following  facts,  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
man,  who  is  now  quite  well,  establish  the  assertion  of  our  author,  “  and  are 
otherwise  interesting  (says  Dr.  Gairdner,  the  narrator),  in  a  physiological  point  of 
view.” 

1.  “  During  each  meal,  and  Immediately  after  it,  there  is  a  very  profuse  dis¬ 
charge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  amounting  to  from  five  or  six,  to  eight  ounces, 
or  even  more,  and  generally  most  profuse  when  the  food  is  very  hot. 
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2.  “  He  still  preserves  the  sense  of  smelling  in  a  very  conslilerabie  degree ;  pro¬ 
bably  from  his  possessing  the  power  of  producing  a  current  of  air  through  the  nos¬ 
trils,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

3.  “  He  possesses  also  a  power  of  articulating  to  a  certain  extent — very  limited, 
of  course,  and  without  the  slightest  degree  of  laryngeal  sound.  This  power  must 
also  be  owing  to  his  taking  a  little  air  into  his  mouth,  by  the  muscles  of  which  it  is 
expelled  in  the  attempt  at  pronunciation.  For  instance,  if  a  question  be  put  to  him 
which  may  be  answered  by  the  monosyllable  ves,  his  tongue,  and  teeth,  and  lips,  per¬ 
form  that  succession  of  actions,  which  in  the  sound  state  of  the  parts  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  distinct  articulation,  and  the  word,  or  rather  the  letter  S,  with  which 
it  concludes,  is  heard  as  in  a  whisper.” — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  July, 
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a,  P.  14'7.  Ventriloquism  is  not  exactly  an  imitative  process,  though  certainly 
depending  much  on  that  faculty.  Thus  IMatthews,  the  celebrated  raimick,  is  a  toler¬ 
able  ventriloquist,  and  derives  much  of  his  success  in  it  from  mere  imitation.  Still 
IMatthews,  and  all  others,  avail  themselves  of  another  principle ;  namely,  the  im¬ 
perfect  manner  in  which  man,  their  auditor,  judges  of  the  angle  of  position  by  the 
ear.  When  we  shut  our  eyes,  we  have  a  very  imperfect  and  often  erroneous  idea 
of  the  place  from  which  the  sound  issues.  The  ventriloquist,  therefore,  or  more 
properly  to  speak,  the  Alioloqiiist,  turns  his  face  in  the  direction,  and  approaches 
it  to  the  object,  from  which  he  designs  to  counterfeit  a  sound  issuing ;  or  at  least, 
places  himself  so  that  his  own  line  of  distance  shall  make  a  very  small  angle  with 
the  line  drawn  from  the  spectator  to  the  object ;  and  in  one  or  other  of  these 
three  ways,  or  by  employing  them  altogether,  a  well  imitated  sound  seems  to  the 
spectator  to  issue  from  the  object.  When  Matthews  makes  the  puppit  speak 
from  within  a  box,  he  always  previously  bends  down  his  head  as  if  to  listen ;  it  is 
thus  he  diminishes  the  angle  of  position. 

a,  P.  175.  These  Physiognomical  motions  are  usually  referred  to  SY?irpATHY, 
wdrich  may  be  explained  here. 

Sympathy,  or  conjunct  suffering,  is  when  one  organ  is  observ^ed  to  suffer  some¬ 
thing  when  another  is  affected.  Thus  the  laughing  movements  of  the  head  and 
trunk,  usually  produced  by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  rs  a  good  example  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  we  can  explain  it  by  nerves  in  any  way  connecting  the  parts,  we  term 
it  NERVOUS  SY:itPATHY,  Otherwise  we  generally  denominate  it  contiguous  or 
remote,  according  to  the  degree  of  proximity  of  the  organs  aflected.  Sympathy 
of  parts  is  an  ultimate  fact,  perfectly  established,  but  scarcely  ever  explicable.  It 
is  divided  by  J.  Hunter  thus  : 
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By  Bicliat,  thus  : 

i  Animal  sensibility  C  sensible 

contractility  \  insensible. 

Organic  contractility  C  sensible 
Organic  sensibility  \  insensible. 

(  Healthy 
pathyisako  |  forbid. 

To  understand  the  above  table,  and  the  tables  of  the  tissues  and  functions  given 
in  another  place,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Bichat  applied  the  term  Life  to  any 
series  of  vital  phenomena  subsisting  in  one  part  of  the  body,  and  supposed  to  be 
insulated,  or  at  least  little  connected  with  the  rest.  Thus  the  heart  lives  after  the 
lungs  cease  to  act,  therefore  he  has  a  “  life  of  the  heart the  brain  may  survive  the 
lungs  in  certain  states,  or  the  lungs  the  brain,  therefore  he  has  a  life  of  the  lungs, 
and  a  life  of  the  brain.  In  the  same  way,  he  has  a  life  of  the  kidneys,  a  life  of 
the  spleen,  of  the  liver,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  glands.  He  has  crowned  this 
fruitful  source  of  discovery— the  substitution  of  a  new  meaning  for  an  old  word- — 
by  speaking  of  the  organic  life,  the  animal  life  :  not  at  all  signifying  by  these 
terms  that  any  of  the  life  of  our  body  is  not  animal,  but  merely  that  the  series  of 
parts  which  connect  us  with  the  external  world  possess  one  kind  of  properties  ; 
and  that  the  parts  whose  office  is  not  with  the  external  world,  but  with  the  support 
and  reproduction  of  the  machine,  have  others  totally  different.  This  is  all  that  he 
means  by  the  terms  animal  and  organic  life  ;  the  former  implying  the  vital  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  oi’gans  possessed  of  sensibility,  as  the  nervous  and  muscular  appara¬ 
tus  ;  the  latter  embracing  all  the  other  organs  ;  besides  the  sympathetic  nervous, 
and  the  involuntary  muscular  system,  as  an  exception  from  the  animal  organs. 
In  short,  the  whole  matter  is  very  simple ;  Bichat  employs  the  term  life  instead  of 
peculiar  vital  properties  f  and  has  not  therefore  deviated  from  this  sense  of  it, 
whether  he  speaks  of  the  life  of  single  organs,  or  of  the  two  great  systems.  That 
others  have  mistaken  this  language,  and  thought  that  he  attributed  two  lives  to 
man,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  obscurity  of  the  term  life,  and  to  the  love  which  all 
“  curious  readers  ”  manifest  for  the  wonderful.  Bichat  allows  us  at  least  ten 
lives, — in  his  sense, — as  any  person  may  ascertain  by  counting  them.  It  happens, 
indeed,  that  the  animal  and  organic  embrace  them  all ;  but  whoever  reads  the  first 
paragraph  of  Gregory’s  Conspectus,  published  before  1780,  will  easily  learn  that 
this  mode  of  division  is  neither  new  nor  profound.  The  novelty  and  beauty  of 
Bichat’s  writings  on  this  subject,  lie  in  the  many  unnoticed  properties  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  which  he  has  discovered  or  collected. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  author’s  second  edition  in  French,  an  able  work  on 
^le  nervous  system  of  the  vertebrata,  by  himself  and  IM.  Hesmoulin,  has  arrived  in 
this  country.  I  find,  that  except  the  zoological  part,  much  of  which,  though 
foreign  tQ  our  subject,  is  to  be  found  embodied  in  the  tables  of  that  name,  at  the 
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end  of  the  present  translation ;  the  additions  in  that  work,  regarding  the  physio¬ 
logy  of  man,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  transmission  of  sensation  and  motion  is  made  by  the  surface  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  not  by  its  central  parts.  II.  552. 

2.  The  sources  of  sensation  and  motion  do  not,  as  Flourens  imagined,  reside 
in  the  brain  and  cerebellum  respectively  ;  it  having  long  since  been  proA^ed  by  Le 
Gallois,  that  sensation  and  motion  is  communicable  from  any  section  of  the  spinal 
marrow  alone,  after  decapitation.  556. 

3.  The  consciousness  of  all  sensation,  except  sight,  resides  in  that  part  of  the 
superior  cord  of  the  medulla,  into  which  are  implanted  the  roots  of  the  fifth  pair. 

4.  Vomiting  from  an  emetic  may  be  repressed,  by  compressing  the  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle  at  the  origin  of  the  eighth  pair.  564. 

^’^olition  and  consciousness  are  diffei’ent  phenomena,  and  reside  in  dlfierent  parts 
of  the  same  brain,  and  differently  in  different  animals.  566. 

5.  The  seat  of  motion  in  reptiles  is  not  in  the  cerebellum,  but  in  the  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle.  577.  But  Flourens  mistook  the  compression  of  sanguineous  clots,  which 
produces  apoplexy,  and  consequently  immobility,  for  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the 
lobes. 

6.  The  number  and  the  perfection  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the  series  of 
species,  and  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  are  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  cerebral  suifface.  But  this  surface  is  not  expressed  by  volume,  but  by  the 
depth  and  number  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  Pp.  595,  596 — 606.  This 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Charleton,  and  of  Haller,  El.  Phys.  iv.  pp.  14,  402. 

7.  There  is  no  relation  behveen  the  quantity  of  this  convolution  of  the  cerebral 

surface,  and  the  extent  or  figure  of  the  cranium  or  brain-case.  Examination 
instituted  upon  a  living  being,  independently  even  of  the  experience  of  the  facul¬ 
ties,  Avhether  with  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  cranium,  or  the  difference  of  its  area 
compared  to  the  area  of  the  face,  can  teach  nothing  of  the  nature  of  this  convolu¬ 
tion  ;  that  is,  of  the  proportion  of  intelligence,  which  has  no  other  measure  than 
the  extent  of  the  folding  itself.  608.  “  It  has  been  shown.  Book  I.  that  the 

exterior  projections  of  crania  correspond  not  to  their  internal  concavities.”  609. 

8.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  brain,  1031,  is  constant  in  all  the  states  or  ages 
of  life,  and  that  of  the  white  and  grey  matter  is  always  the  same.  While  all  the 
other  tissues  waste  or  change  by  disease  or  age,  the  nervous  system  remains  un¬ 
changed.  “  In  states  of  over-excitement,  therefore,  of  the  nervous  system  during 
convalescence,  and  in  temperaments  which  we  name  nei’vous,  the  powers  of  the 
nervous  system  are  not  diminished,  as  physicians  falsely  suppose  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary’-,  they  predominate  with  an  energy  which  the  other  tissues,  particularly  that 
of  the  muscles,  no  longer  balances.  In  consequence,  physicians,  with  their  anti- 
spasmodics,  their  pretended  composing,  nervine,  &c.  medicaments,  which  are  all 
energetic  stimulants,  aggravate,  without  doubt,  the  evils  which  they  imagine  they 
cure.”  623. 
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9.  The  least  compression  of  the  cerebral  lobes  produces  coma.  627.  Even 
the  clots  of  blood  formed,  in  the  experiments  of  Flourens,  in  which  he  removed  the 
lobes,  so  far  induced  this,  as  to  lead  him  to  believe,  that  these  v/ere  the  exclusive 
seat  of  volition,  intelligence,  and  sensation.  627. 

10.  The  lobe  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  the  consciousness  of  sensation  resides 
in  the  mammalia;  and  also  the  will',  or  the  faculty  of  being  determined,  in  rep¬ 
tiles  and  fishes,  enjoying  an  exquisite  sensibility  :  and  the  cerebral  lobes,  in  which 
all  Inductions  prove,  tliat  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  instinct  reside,  being 
altogether  insensible  :  it  follows,  that  to  feel,  and  to  think,  are  dilferent  phenomena, 
since  they  depend  upon  the  action  of  two  organs,  of  which  the  properties  are  con¬ 
trary,  the  structure  diffei’ent,  and  the  relative  distance  so  great.  Every  metaphy¬ 
sical  system  deduced  from  the  unity  of  these  two  faculties,  must  be  false  in  its  first 
principles. 

11.  The  nerves  of  sense  have  the  same  structure  as  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  the 
one  of  these  two  functions  which  it  performs,  depends  entirely  on  the  tissue  upon 
which  It  is  distributed.  But  they  have  different  origins  ;  all  the  nerves  of  sense 
originating  from  the  lobe  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
medulla  spinalis.  639. 

12.  Tlie  retina  in  man  is  entirely  void  of  sense,  as  M.  IMagendie  has  ascertained 
during  the  depression  of  cataract.  672. 

13.  The  motor  nerve  of  the  iris  is  the  third  pair,  the  same  nerve  supplies  the 
inferior  oblique  which  turns  up  the  white  of  the  eye ;  both,  naturally,  involun¬ 
tary  actions.  This  nerve,  and  the  fourth  and  sixth,  are  totally  insensible  ;  they 
exist  only  in  animals  which  have  an  optic  nerve. 

14.  A  complete  division  or  wound  of  the  crus  cerebelli  throws  the  eye  of  the 
affected  side  downwards  and  forwards  ;  that  of  the  contrary  side,  upwards  and 
backwards.  699. 

15.  The  fifth  pair  is  an  organ  necessary  to  all  and  each  apparatus  of  sense  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  ;  but  still  there  ai'e  cases  in  which  it  is  only  accessory, 
or  even  has  its  place  supplied  by  another  nerve ;  best  proved  by  dividing  the  fifth 
pair  within  the  cranium.  It  is  thus  found  to  be  the  immediate  organ  of  all  the 
senses  except  sight :  to  this  it  is  merely  an  accessory. 

16.  The  action  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  always  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  that  of  the  eighth  pair.  Hence,  this  ventricle  in  asthmatic  af¬ 
fections,  free  of  pectoral  disease,  may  perhaps  exhibit  after  death,  some  trace  of 
alteration.  734. 

17.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  animal  muscles,  constitute  that  harmo¬ 
nious  play  of  actions  which  present  themselves  in  vehement  respiration. 

The  physiognomical  movements  are  such  as  start  forth  on  any  sudden  emotion, 
such  as  terror  unexpectedly  excited. 

Both  these  systems  of  motion  are  involuntary,  though  susceptible  of  being  in- 
fluencad,  or  imitated  by  the  will.  They  are  not  derived  from  a  particular  order  of 
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Muscles,  but  fioni  a  certain  order  of  nerves  which  animate  some  muscles,  which 
are  the  common  instruments  of  a  great  many  other  motions. 

I’hese  nerves  are, 

1.  The  facial,  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair. 

2.  The  superior  external  respiratory  nerve,  or  accessory  of  Willis. 

3.  The  inferior  external  respiratory  nerve,  or  external  phrenic. 

4.  The  internal  respiratory,  or  internal  phrenic  nerve. 

That  these  nerves  are  the  source  of  the  constancy  and  harmony  of  the  res¬ 
piratory  motions,  has  been  proved,  1,  by  direct  excitement  and  paralyzation  of  the 
nerves  themselves;  2.  by  pathological  phenomena:  3.  by  comparative  anatomy.  786. 

18.  The  iMSterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  much  the  largest ;  and  destined 
for  sense ;  paining  when  irritated  :  the  anterior  roots  are  small,  without  pain 
when  irritated— and  are  the  proper  nerves  of  motion.  In  general,  nerves  of 
sense  are  five  or  six  times  the  size  of  nerves  of  motion.  Thus  the  exciting  nerve 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  elephant’s  trunk,  is  smaller  than  that  which  is  distributed 
to  the  tactile  extremity  of  that  organ.  783.  In  fact,  the  quantity  of  nerve  di¬ 
minishes  as  the  bulk  of  the  animal  increases ;  and  in  this  ratio  the  mass  of  its 
muscles  increases ;  but  still  farther  in  a  denser  medium. 

Tliese  are  the  additions  which  I  find  worth  bringing  from  the  work  of  Desmou- 
lin,  as  being  new,  or  illustrating  the  text  above  ;  and  that  author  takes  his  oath  they 
are  all  true  !  “  II  faut  ecrire  avec  sa  conscience,  en  presence  de  Dieu,  dans  I’in- 
teret  de  la  verlte  •  je  I’avais  deja  fait  dans  ce  livre.” — Pref.  vili. 

a,  P.  186.  The  account  of  the  action  of  the  muscles,  of  the  motions  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  human  body  here  given,  is,  generally  speaking,  exact,  and  the  curious 
will  find  more  extensive  disquisition  on  the  subject  in  some  of  the  late  numbers 
of  our  author’s  Physiological  Journal.  Many  further  details  may  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  Barclay’s  well-known  work  on  muscular  motion ;  though  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  exactly  a  wasting  of  time,  yet  all  authors  who  take  it  up  will  do  well 
to  be  brief.  The  flexions  and  extensions  of  a  pasteboard  dancing-master,  the  baw¬ 
ling  and  re-hawling  of  the  ropes  of  a  ship,  and  the  contraction  and  i*elaxation  of 
animal  muscles,  are  all,  from  the  extreme  similarity  of  their  individual  processes, 
utterly  incapable  of  long  maintaining  an  interest  in  ordinary  minds.  As  one  pack¬ 
thread,  rope,  or  muscle  acts,  so  do  all  act,  and  the  solitary  variety  afforded  by  the 
different  hard  or  barbarous  names  of  objects  which  are  all  so  like  each  other,  af¬ 
fords  but  a  moment’s  refreshment  to  the  spirit,  wearied  and  disgusted  as  it  is  with 
the  eternal  sameness  of  expressions  and  ideas  which  it  is  compelled  to  repeat  in¬ 
cessantly  in  this  study. 

P.  229.  The  above  case  of  H.  R— — ss  proves  clearly  that  the  saliva  flows  in 
consequence  of  a  sympathy  subsisting  between  the  glands  which  secrete  it,  and  the 
stomach.  (^See  p.  560.) 

Our  author  must  surely  be  mistaken  in  his  quotation  of  animal  matter  at 
p.  232.  Pepys  makes  the  cartilage  20  per  cent,  and  in  this  he  coincides 
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with  Mr.  Hatchet,  Phil.  Trans.  p.  328.  A  tooth  macerated  in  acid 

till  nothing  more  is  given  out,  still  retains  its  original  size  ;“-doubtless  a  cartilage 
of  this  bulk  must  have  a  more  considerable  weight  than  that  assigned  to  it  in  the 
text. 

a,  P.  235.  The  saliva,  from  the  mucus  It  contains,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere ;  but  the  air  here  alluded  to  is  held  imprisoned  in  the  bubbles  formed 
in  the  saliva  by  the  motion  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  the  viscidity  of  which  prevents 
their  thin  walls  from  collapsing.  This  is  the  foam,  or  froth,  seen  in  the  mouth  of 
Irritated  animals  or  men  ;  also  in  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  loud  babbling  speakers,  oa* 
where  the  tongue  is  too  large  for  the  mouth.  In  idiots,  the  saliva  flows  out  of  the 
mouth,  but  it  is  seldom  spumous,  except  when  they  are  excited.  The  mere  champ¬ 
ing  of  the  bit  forms  it  in  the  horse. 

Note  to  258.  M.  Adelon,  Phys.  de  THomme,  vol.  ii.  gives  some  experiments 
contrary  to  those  here  cited,  respecting  the  division  of  portions  of  the  brain  ;  but 
our  author  seems  to  be  in  the  right. 

a,  P.  320  and  357.  To  the  arguments  bearing  on  lymphatic  absorption,  here 
delivered,  a  few  others  may  be  added. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall  not  deviate  from  the  laudable  brevity  of  our  text.  It 
must,  however,  be  premised,  that  all  parties  are  agreed  on  two  points :  Jtrst,  that 
the  cutis  vera  enjoys  a  very  high  absorbent  power  :  secondly,  that  the  internal  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lungs,  whether  covered  or  not  with  a  thin  cuticle,  (^Bich.  Anat.  Ge7i. 
ii.  764. )  possesses  the  same  faculty  in  an  eminent  degree. 

It  follows  from  these  two  principles,  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  absorption 
of  a  substance  brought  in  contact  with  the  cuticle,  it  must  be  determined  whether, 
instead  of  being  drawn  in  through  the  cuticle,  it  may  not  in  reality  have  been  in¬ 
haled  by  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  jmlmunary  surface,  or  by  those  of  the  true 
shin.  Should  it  have  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  through  either  of  the  latter, 
the  mere  absorption  of  any  matter  can  afford  no  proof  of  Epidermic  inhalation, 
which  is  the  true  question  at  issue.  In  order  to  investigate  this  point,  M.  Seguin 
devised  a  very  simple  experiment.  He  dissolved  muriate  of  mercury  in  water,  and 
found  that  the  mercuiy  produced  no  effect  upon  the  person  that  bathed  in  the 
water,  provided  no  part  of  the  cuticle  was  injured  ;  but  upon  rubbing  off  a  portion 
of  the  cuticle,  the  mercurial  solution  was  absorbed,  and  the  effects  of  the  mercury 
became  evident  upon  the  body,  labouring  at  the  time  under  the  venereal  poison. 
The  cuticle,  then,  does  not  iibsorb  this  solution  ;  the  cutis  vera  absorbs  it  freely. 
In  order  to  render  this  experiment  more  complete,  it  should  be  repeated  with  every 
substance  supposed  to  be  absorbable  by  the  cuticle.  It  is  an  experinientum  crucis  ; 
since  it  separates  from  the  idea  of  superficial  absorption,  the  epidermis,  and  de¬ 
monstrates  the  constant  connexion  of  the  true  skin  with  this  office.* 


*  ‘ ‘  Instaniiarum  crucis,”  says  Bacon,  “  ratio  tails  est.  Cum  in  inquisitione  natura?  alicujus, 
intellectus  ponitur  tanqnam  in  aequilibrio,  ut  inccrtus  sit,  utri  naturarum  e  duabus,  vel  quani- 
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A  similar  experimentum  crucis  was  instituted  by  Dr.  Klapp,  and  also  by  Dr. 
Dangerfield,  both  Americans,  in  order  to  determine  the  share  of  the  pulmonary 
membrane  in  superficial  absorption  of  volatile  substances.  They  immersed  the  arm 
in  oil  of  turpentine  for  twenty  or  more  minutes,  and  on  examination  the  urine 
was  now  found  to  exhibit  the  well  known  signs  of  the  presence  of  turpentine  in 
the  system.  Even  remaining  for  a  time  in  the  same  room  with  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentiue,  produced  the  same  effect.  They  now  repeated  the  experiment,  after  a 
sufficient  interval,  with  this  difierence,  that  the  arm  was  passed  into  the  vessel 
containing  the  oil,  through  an  air-tight  aperture  in  a  door,  so  contrived  that  the 
experimentalist  could  not  receive  any  of  the  vapour  of  the  volatile  substance  into 
his  lungs.  After  persevering  in  this  position  for  half  an  hour,  the  urine  exhibit¬ 
ed  no  change  whatever.  Hence  they  conclude,  that  in  the  former,  and  all  similar 
cases,  the  turpentine  must  have  entered  the  system  by  the  pulmonary  membrane. 

As  these  and  the  foregoing  experiments  were  fairly  made,  and  with  substances 
not  by  any  means  unfavourable  to  the  theory  of  epidermic  inhalation,  but  which 
may  very  well  represent  the  fixed  and  volatile  bodies  yet  untried,  the  question  may 
be  considered  as  at  rest  with  respect  to  simple  cuticular  absorption ;  at  least  till 
these  experiments  have  been  contradicted.  See  Seguin,  Medicine  Eclairee^  iii. 
238.  KLapp^  Chem.  Phys»  fl805J.  Dr.  Kelly,  in  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
April,  1805.  Dr.  Nathan  Young^s  Thesis  de  Cutis  Inhalatione,  Edin.  1818. 
The  two  latter  authors  have  defended  the  cutaneous  absorption  with  much  ability. 
Though,  from  having  been  present  at  them  all,  I  can  vouch  for  the  good  faith  with 
which  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Young  were  performed ;  yet  it  may  certainly  be 
objected  to  them,  that  the  passage  by  the  nostrils  was  open  during  their  progress  : 
though  this  is  merely  a  possible  source  of  fallacy.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  his  and 
most  other  experiments,  supposed  to  prove  cutaneous  absorption,  are  correct  in  their 
details,  and  that  their  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  capillary  porosity,  or 
sponginess  of  the  epidermis,  by  which  a  considerable  addition  must  be  made  to  our 
weight  every  time  we  enter  the  bath.  The  simple  imbibition  of  15  square  feet  of 
porous  surface  must  always  be  considerable  ;  still  more  when  aided  by  the  high 
temperature  at  which  the  bath  is  commonly  entei’ed. 

Nay,  the  occasional  penetration  of  mercury,  sulphur,  cantharides,  &c.  through 
the  cuticle  by  friction,  or  otherwise,  is  subject  t9  a  similar  explanation.  If,  in 
solution,  they  soak,  in  the  progress  of  long  maceration,  through  the  whole  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  cuticle,  and  when  arrived  at  the  cutis  vera,  what  forbids  their  now  enter¬ 
ing  its  absorbents,  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  after  inoculation  ?  Besides,  the  vio- 


doque  pluribus,  causa  naturae  inquisitse  attribui  aut  assignari  debeat,  propter  complurium 
naturarum  concursum,  frequentem  et  ordinarium  ;  instantix  crucis,  ostendunt  consortium 
UNIUS  EX  NATURIS,  (quoad  naturam  inquisitam)  fidum  et  indissolubile ;  ALTERIUS  au- 
tem  varium  etseparabile :  unde  tcrminatur  quccstio,  et  recipitur  natura  ilia  prior  pro  causa,  missa 
altera  et  repudiata.  Raque  hujusmodi  instantise  sunt  maximse  lucis,  et  quasi  magnse  aucto- 
ritatis,  &e. — Translate  vocabulo  a  craddiw,  qusc  erecta;  in  biviis,  indicant  et  signant  viarum 
icparationcs." — Nov,  Org.  ii. 
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lonce  of  friction,  or  the  chemical  activity  of  their  own  nature,  may  often  force  sub¬ 
stances  through  the  cuticle  which  would  not  have  reached  it  by  simple  imbibition. 
Hence  in  mercurial  friction,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  Increase  the  force  employed, 
and  even  to  soften  the  too  dense  cuticle,  by  soaking  it  with  soap  and  water — a  process 
which  could  only  operate  unfavourably  on  the  orifices  of  lymphatics  did  they  open 
upon  that  surface.  Lastly,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  proofs  advanced,  depend  not 
on  superficial,  but  on  pulmonary  absorption  ;  a  fact  now  well  known  to  the  jockeys 
of  Newmarket.  Captain  Bligh’s  instance  is  merely  one  of  numerous  examples 
which  might  be  quoted,  of  the  sympathy  subsisting  between  the  skin,  and  its 
continuation  into  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  and  stomach. 

The  fact,  then,  of  cuticular  absorption  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  cuticle  has  no 
absorbing  orifices- opening  on  its  surface^  and  the  substances  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  taken  up  by  these,  really  make  their  %vay  into  the  body,  by  the  action  of  the 
absorbing  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  cutis  vera  :  yet,  from  the  imbibing  faculty 
common  to  the  cuticle  with  dead  or  inorganised  matter,  many  substances  may, 
by  long  MACEiiATioN  OR  EXTERNAL  VIOLENCE,  find  a  passage  through  it  to  the 
absorbing  orifices  of  the  cutis  vera,  ivithout  any  laceration  of  the  cuticle,  being 
visible.  This  seems  also  to  be  Adelon’s  opinion,  ubi  supra.  It  may  be  added, 
that  M.  Chaussier  poisoned  rabbits  by  exposing  their  skin  only,  closely  shaved,  in 
a  proper  apparatus,  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Adelon,  iii.  p.  14. 
—Delaroche  and  Ber.  Memoir,  <^'C.  hi.  Edwards,  in  his  Agens  Physique,  has 
indeed  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  skin  of  all  animals  is  constantly  inhaling 
and  exhaling  ;  but  as  his  experiments  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  cold¬ 
blooded  animals,  and,  indeed,  to  the  Batrachian  family,  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  them  Avith  regard  to  man  :  aud  in  the  whole  twenty  two  pages,  345  to  367, 
dedicated  to  their  application  to  man,  nothing  occurs  to  shake  in  the  least  the  expe¬ 
riments  and  conclusions  above  delivered. 

a,  P.  224,  357.  See  some  valuable  observations  on  this  subject,  in  Dr.  R.  L. 
jMllllgan’s  inaugural  dissertation,  De  potu  assimilando.  hir.  Adelon  writes  at 
some  length  on  the  same  subject,  ii.  622. 

a,  P.  375.  The  motion  of  the  ribs,  as  described  here  by  our  author,  is  so  sin¬ 
gular,  and  founded  on  such  slight  reasoning,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  allow  it 
to  pass  without  remark.  The  quantity  of  motion  of  any  body  is  measured  by  the 
space  it  passes  through  in  a  given  time ;  consequently  in  the  ribs,  by  their  rela-^ 
live  ascent  or  descent,  in  a  given  time.  The  most  movable  point  of  each  rib  lies 
near  its  middle,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  a  mere  inspection  of  a  thin  man  or  ani¬ 
mal  while  breathing ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  point  at  which  the  relative  mo¬ 
tion  of  one  rib  ought  to  be,  and  generally  is,  compared  with  that  of  another. 
Whoever  keeps  this  in  view,  and  takes  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  inspiration  of 
a  lean  person,  or  still  better,  the  inspiration  of  a  person  whose  opposite  lung  is 
hepatized,  will  easily  satisfy  himself,  that  the  statements  delivered  in  the  text  as 
Haller’s,  but  which  were  known  1  500  years  ago,  are  still  correct ;  that  the  first 
rib  is  the  most  immovable  of  the  upper  ribs,  and  that  their  mobility  increases  as 
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we  descend  from  it.  I  have  a  suspicion,  however,  that  the  three  lower  ribs  exhi¬ 
bit  less  motion  than  those  above  them,  decreasing  in  motion  as  they  descend. 
Our  author  indeed  is  right,  but  not  original,  in  stating  that  the  first  rib  has  some 
mobility  ;  but  he  seems  to  conclude  too  much  from  this,  and  to  confound  mobility 
with  absolute  motion,  although  obviously  two  very  different  things.*  As  to  his 
notions  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  intercostal  muscles  to  inspiration,  they 
are  refuted  by  Galen’s  famous  experiment  (Admin.  Anat.  viil.  c.  3,  45),  in 
which  he  suspended  respiration  by  dividing  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  which  was 
afterwards  many  times  repeated  by  Haller. — Memoire  sur  la  liesjrh'ation,  in 
Opusc.  Minor. 


As  the  diffuse  and  rather  controversial  view  of  respiration,  delivered  in  the 
text,  may  rather  perplex  than  instruct  the  younger  part  of  readers,  it  has  appeared 
proper  to  condense  it  into  a  form  which  maybe  more  easily  retained  in  the  memory. 

Respiration  is  the  reciprocal  act,  by  which  air  is  received  into,  and  again  ex¬ 
pelled  from,  the  cavity  of  the  lungs.  A  single  respiration  is  therefore  devlsible 
into  two  parts,  inspiration  and  expiration  ;  of  which  the  sum,  or  one  respha- 
tion,  occupies  about  one  eighteenth  of  a  minute,  or  about  four  pulsations  of  the  heart, 
in  a  man  whose  pulse  beats  72  in  a  minute.  This  is  equivalent  to  8  j  seconds : 
and  as  the  time  of  expiration  is  wtII  defined,  and  amounts  only  to  about  one  thli  d 
of  the  whole  respiration,  we  shall  have  one  second  for  the  average  duration  of  the 
act  of  expiring,  two  seconds  for  that  of  inspiring,  and  about  one  third  of  a  second 
for  the  very  evident  mora,  or  quiescence,  which  always  takes  places  between  ex¬ 
piration  and  inspiration. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  individual  differences  modify  this  function 
very  greatly  ;  but  perhaps  not  much  more  to  the  one,  than  to  the  other  extreme 
from  this  medium  statement. 

These  three  states,  however,  of  inspiration,  expiration,  and  quiescence,  are 
all  subject  to  three  common  modifications  with  respect  to  vehemency  :  they  may 
be  parts  of,  1.  Natural,  or  unobserved,  unwilled  respiration  :  2.  Vehement, 
or  willed  respiration  ;  commonly  accompanied  by  some  muscular  effort,  in  one  or 
more  remote  members  ;  3.  Forced,  or  contravoluntary  respiration,  in  which  neither 
the  usual  stimulus  of  air  and  black  blood  in  the  lungs,  nor  the  less  ordinary  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  will,  but  some  remote,  or  unusual  cause,  determines  respiration. 

Respiration  again  is  considergd  under  the  three  relations  of  its  mechanism,  its 
influence  on  chemical  agents,  or  on  animal  life  :  hence  it  is,  1 .  Mechanical  ; 
2.  Chemical :  3.  Vital.  It  is  evident,  that  any  one  of  the  three  former  relations  of 


*  M.  Adelon,  a  pretty  candid  judge  of  our  author’s  merits,  seems,  however,  not  unfavour¬ 
able  to  his  views,  which  are  considerably  modified  in  this  second  edition  ;  and  quotes  M. 
Bouvicr  as  supporting  his  ideas  of  thcvertebro-costal  articulations. —  Ptii/s.  dcriloinmc,  iii.  202. 
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respiration  to  its  exciting  cause,  may  also  be  considered  susceptible  of  these  three 
denominations. 

Thus  Natural  respiration  may  be  considered  either  as  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
vital. 

1.  The  mechanism  of  natural  inspiration  is  performed  by, 

a,  Tlie  contraction  of  the  intercostal  muscles ;  which  raises  the  ribs  upwards, 
projects  their  plane  outwards,  and  throws  the  sternum  forwards,  augmenting  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  thorax  two  lines,  and  its  depth  from  spine  to  sternum,  as 
much. 

b.  The  contraction  of  the  diaphragm ;  by  which  either  the  centre  of  that  organ 
descends  perpendicularly,  or  a  large  segment  of  its  dome  becomes  conical. 

In  either  example  the  thoracic  cavity  becomes  enlarged  ;  but  five  times  as  much 
by  the  latter,  b,  as  by  the  former,  a  ;  so  that  if  the  whole  augmentation  is  20  inches, 
a  contributes  4,  6  16  solid  inches. 

2.  Natural  expiration  is  performed  by, 

c,  The  abdominal  muscles. 

d.  The  elasticity  of  the  ribs,  cartilages,  muscles,  and  integuments  of  thorax. 

e.  The  elasticity  of  mediastinum. 

f,  The  px’otrusion  of  the  bowels  upwards  in  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm. 

g.  The  contraction  of  the  parenchyma,  ligaments,  cartilages,  membranes,  and 
bronchial  muscles  of  the  lungs  themselves. 

h,  The  weight  of  the  parts  ;  and,*  as  some  think,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  forces  are  divided  into  the  living  or  muscular  forces  ;  and  the  dead,  or 

mechanical  forces,  resulting  from  elasticity  or  gravity.  It  is  probable,  that  as 
either  of  the  two  causes  of  inspiration  may  produce  that  action  alone,  so  either  of 
the  two  classes  of  causes  of  expiration  may  produce  the  latter  alone.  The  ascent 
of  the  diaphragm  takes  away  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  inspiratory  increment 
from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  living  or  the 
dead  forces  contribute  most  to  this  effect ;  for  it  seems  to  take  place  readily  in 
pregnancy,  and  diseases,  in  which  the  muscular  contraction,  or  living  force,  must 
be  extremely  small.  This,  however,  in  natural  expiration,  seems  the  act  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  alone. 

Vehement,  or  ivilled  inspiration,  superadds  to  the  above  named  agents  the 
voluntary  muscles  which  fix  the  neck  and  pelvis,  and  connect  the  thorax  with 
these  two  adjoining  i-egions.  Thus  the  muscles  of  vehement  msjnration  are, 
Diajdtragma  Cervicales  descendentes 

Intercostales  Platysmata  myoidea 

Sterno-hyoideus  Pectorales  majores 

Sterno-thyroideus  Pectorales  minores 

Scalenl  Serrati  magnl  antici 

Levatores  scapulse  Levatores  costarum  Albini 

Subclavii  Serrati  postici  superiores. 
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By  their  joint  action,  they  may  increase  the  natural  inspiratory  augmentation  of 
the  thorax  from  five  to  seven  times. 

In  the  same  manner,  vehement  expiration  superadds  to  the  above  described 
agents  various  other  muscles  :  so  that  the  muscles  of  vehement  expiration  are,— 


Obliqui  externi 
Obliqui  interni 
Transversales 
Sterno-costales 
Longissimi  dorsi 
Quadrat!  lumborum 


Hecti  abdominis 

Ppramidales 

Serrati  postici  inferiores 

Depressores  costarum  veri 

Sacro  lumbales 

Serrati  magni. 


In  vehement  respiration,  these  muscles,  no  doubt,  act  individually  with  a  force 
compounded  of  their  general  efficacy  in  enlarging  the  chest,  and  of  their  advantage 
of  lever.  For  their  action  being  chiefly  voluntary,  the  most  effective  are  most 
employed. 

Forced  respiration,  as  when  we  are  compelled  to  cough,  sneeze,  or  yawn, 
against  our  inclination,  calls  in  an  indefinite  number  of  muscles,  according  to  the 
particular  exciting  cause  in  operation.  To  what  extent  they  increase  the  inspira¬ 
tory  augmentation  of  the  lungs,  has  never  been  ascertained.  It  is  curious,  that 
to  most  of  them  inspiration  seems  necessary  previous  to  expiration. 

Chemical  inspiration  may  be  exerted  naturally  upon  common  air  ;  incidentally 
upon  gaseous,  vaporiform,  pulverulent,  foreign  matter's. 

When  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  ascent  of  the  ribs,  has  enlarged  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  by  protruding  the  sternum,  and  widening  the  whole  cavity 
from  right  to  left,  the  air  already  in  the  bronchice  swells  out  in  proportion  as  the 
pressure  is  removed,  so  as  still  to  maintain  the  lung  in  contact  with  the  side  :  but 
being  thus  considerably  rarified,  the  external  air  rushes  in  at  the  glottis  till  that 
degree  of  equilibrium  which  existed  previous  to  the  inspiration  is  restored.  There 
is,  however,  no  absolute  equilibrium  in  respiratory  action  :  for  air  heated  to 
lOlo  F.  in  the  lungs  can  never  support  a  column  of  air,  say  at  60°  F.,  pressing 
on  it  from  without.  All  that  happens  is,  that  the  base  of  the  incumbent  column 
of  air  being  measured  by  the  small  rima  glottidis,  cannot,  in  ordinai'y  circum¬ 
stances,  have  time  to  displace  much  of  the  great  mass  of  heated  air  already  in  the 
lungs  before  a  new  reciprocation  takes  place  :  although  the  case  may  be  very  diffe¬ 
rent  in  very  cold  climates  or  seasons,  and  may  readily  explain  the  frequency  and 
fatality  of  pneumonia  in  such  circumstances. 

The  stimulus  to  this  action  is  said  to  be  a  sense  of  uneasiness  occasioned  by 
black  blood  in  the  lungs ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  happens  when  the  breath  is  long 
retained  :  but  the  apoplectic.,  the  maniacal,  the  sleeping,  the  epilejitic,  and  fainting, 
all  continue  to  breathe  during  the  time  when  sensation  seems  utterly  abolished.  It 
would  rather  appear  to  be  owing  to  some  influence  of  the  air  itself  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  communicated  by  that  unseen  process  of  concatenation, 
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which  we  denominate  sympathy,  to  the  necessary  muscles.  It  is  thus  that  inflation 
of  the  lungs  is  the  most  powerful  means  of  exciting  their  action. 

The  expiratory  part  of  the  process  is  powerfully  assisted  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
parts  composing  the  thorax,  so  that  this  cavity  returns  exactly  to  the  position  and 
magnitude  it  possessed  previously  to  the  inspiration.  The  space  in  this  way  added 
and  abstracted  alternately  is  variously  estimated  from  40  to  20  solid  Inches  in  an 


ordinary  respiration,  and  from  100  to  200 

in  a  vehement  I'espiration.  The  resi- 

dual  air  in  the  lungs  after  ordinary  expiration,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bronchial 

capacity  during  the  period  of  quiescence,  is 

reckoned  at  about  100  cubic  inches. 

The  20  inches  of  inspired  air  consist  of. 

Water, 

00-75 

Carbonic  acid. 

00-20 

Oxygen, 

21- 

Nitrogen, 

79* 

100-95 

The  20  inches  of  expired  air  consist  of. 

Water, 

01-5 

Carbonic  acid. 

3-4 

Oxygen, 

17-6 

Nitrogen, 

79-0 

101-5 

7’he  only  addition  made,  therefore,  is  in  the  w'ater  ;  for  the  additional  carbonic 
acid  just  balances  the  loss  of  the  oxygen,  for  17.6  3*4  =  21,  as  before. 

It  is  thus  rendered  yrobaMe,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen ;  and  as  heat  is  generally  evolved  by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid, 
it  is  conceived  that  this  is  the  chief  source  of  animal  heat.  The  experiments  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  text  go  far  to  confirm  this.  It  is  accordingly  conceived,  that  the 
heat  thus  evolved  is  taken  up,  yrohably  as  specific  caloric,  by  the  passing 
arterial  blood,  and  distributed  by  it  over  the  system ;  probably  at  the  points 
where  it  again  becomes  venous.  The  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  conjec¬ 
tured  to  escape  from  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  amount  of 
eleven  ounces  daily.  The  water  is  the  simple  exhalation  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  at  least  ten  times  the  superficial  extent  of  the  body,  or 
150  square  feet,  evaporated  by  the  heated  air  brought  in  contact  with  it.  Respi¬ 
ration,  therefore,  exerts  a  cooling  operation,  not  only  by  the  introduction  of  cold 
air,  but  by  pro-moiing  evaporation.  But  it  follows  not  from  this,  by  aiiy  means, 
that  it  may  not  also  yield  heat  to  the  system.  The  water  formed  measures  about 
twelve  ounces  in  the  twenty  four  hours ;  or  in  round  numbers,  a  pound  of  water 
and  a  pound  of  carbon  are  excreted  from  the  lungs  daily. 
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The  vital  relations  of  respifation  to  the  animal  system  are  less  obscure  ;  for  by 
suspending  and  renewing  it  alternately,  we  can  watch  the  succession  and  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  phenomena  with  great  accuracy.  Suspension  produces  vertigo, 
anxiety,  insensibility,  asphyxia,  death,  in  all  breathing  animals  ;  and  Bichat  has 
ascertained,  that  these  phenomena  depend  upon  the  application  of  venous  blood  to 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  The  chyle  also  appears  to  undergo  a  change 
in  the  lungs  ;  and  stimuli,  as  the  nitrous  oxide,  fumes  of  alcohol,  opium,  applied  to 
the  interior  of  these  organs,  modify  the  actions  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
system. 

Respiration  may  also  be  said  to  exert  a  mechanical  influence  over  the  vital 
powers.  For  by  shutting  the  glottis  close,  many  persons  can  suspend  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  at  length  extinguish  life  altogether.  A  less  perfect  constriction 
of  the  same  rouses  the  circulation  ;  sends  the  blood  towards  the  head,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  nervous  energy,  particularly  in  the  upper  extremities ;  the  face  red¬ 
dens,  the  eye  flashes,  and  the  physiognomy  of  resolution  is  assumed.  Physiologists 
call  this  excited  energy,  “  the  effort,”  because  it  commonly  precedes  any  endea¬ 
vour  to  exceed  the  usual  power  of  the  individual. 

The  phenomena  of  coughing,  sneezing,  &c.  belong  to  Pathology, 
a,  P.  347.  The  beautiful  experiment  here  related  by  our  author  might  easily 
be  repeated  so  as  to  avoid  a  serious  objection.  It  is  urged,  that  the  thrusting  or 
forcing  the  poison  into  the  paw  of  the  animal  could  not  be  effected  without  pene¬ 
trating  many  small  veins,  which  might  thus  receive  of  a  poison,  so  fatal  as  the 
upas,  a  sufficient  quantity  by  injection,  or  inoculation,  to  produce  death ;  in 
short,  that  the  experiment,  by  the  mode  of  inserting  the  poison,  reduces  itself  to 
a  mere  venous  injection.  To  avoid  this,  the  cuticle  alone  ought  to  be  removed, 
or,  at  most,  the  true  skin,  and  the  experimentalist  to  content  himself  with  simply 
applying  the  poison  to  the  undefended  surface. 

a,  P.  386.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Mayow  was  prior  to  J.  Rey  in  this  par* 
ticular  :  at  all  events,  Priestley  preceded  Lavoisier  in  the  discovery  of  oxygen. 

a,  P.  390.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  oxygen  should  not  enter  the 
system  by  transhalation  through  the  membrane  of  the  lungs,  since  all  acknowledge 
that  oil  of  turpentine,  prussic  acid,  opium,  and  many  poisons.  And  a  passage  in  this 
way.  Nay,  we  have  seen  above,  that  M.  Wagendie  has  proved  that  all  venous 
absorption  is  effected  by  transudation,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  vessels  easily  trans¬ 
mit  fluids  by  imbibition,  p.  350.  Hippocrates’  maxim,  that  “  the  whole  man  is 
inspiratory  and  expiratory,’’'’  turns  out  to  be  more  general  in  its  application  than 
was  once  imagined. 

a,  P.  398.  Dr.  Traill,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  (April  1823),  has  lately  added  farther  confirmation  to  this  circumstance, 
which  ought  to  be  better  known,  by  several  observations  made  by  himself, 
a,  P.  899  and  416.  See  our  note  above  on  pulmonary  transhalation. 
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a,  P.  404.  The  globules  of  the  blood,  when  measured  by  a  micrometer,  are 

estimated  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter. — See  Sir  E.  Home's  Paper,  Phil. 

5  0  o  0 

Trans.  1819.  But  whether  they  are  of  any  regular  well-defined  figure,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  wear  their  coating  of  colouring  matter  inside  or  out,  must  remain  unde¬ 
termined,  till  future  improvements  in  the  microscope  render  the  results  of  that 
instrument  in  objects  of  their  diameter  so  uniform,  that  no  further  room  for 
doubting  remains.  At  present  they  are  so  discordant,  that  no  name  or  authority 
whatever  can  sanction  our  giving  a  preference  here  to  any  one  of  them.  They 
have  been  compared  to  a  globe,  to  a  bladder  with  a  pea  in  it,  to  a  piece  of  money, 
to  a  drum,  to  a  candlestick,  to  a  hexaedron,  and  I  know  not  what  else.  The 
globules  are  the  staple  commodity,  the  feree  naturce,  of  physiological  advertisers. 
The  reader  will  find  two  plates  at  the  end  of  this  edition,  which  illustrate  the 
notions  of  the  latest  authors  on  this  subject,  Prevost  and  Dumas.  Home’s 
researches  were,  he  says,  dictated  by  his  friend  Bauer  observing  the  growth 
of  the  roots  of  wheat  being  produced  from  the  expansion  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  he  finishes  his  paper  by  concluding  that  human  vessels  are  formed  in  the 
same  way,  namely,  by  the  channels  it  forms  during  its  escape  from  the  coagulated 
lymph,  in  which  alone  new  vessels  can  be  formed.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that 
carbonic  acid  has  been  detected  copiously  both  in  the  blood  and  urine,  and  pro¬ 
bably  always  exists  there  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  show  in  what  manner  its  channels, 
such  as  appear  in  starch  and  sowens,  can  ever  be  condensed  into  organised  tubes. 
See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xv. 

a,  P.  407.  Dr.  Duncan,  junior.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  has  lately  showm  that  the  cavities  of  the  base,  are  structures  quite  in¬ 
dependent,  but  subordinate  to  the  cavities  of  the  apex,  which  form  the  proper  heart. 
By  boiling  for  a  long  time  in  warm  water,  the  auricles  can  be  separated  without 
the  laceration  of  a  single  fibre.  He  has  also  demonstrated,  that  the  columnee 
carnece  are  formed  by  the  external  spiral  fibres  of  the  ventricle,  collected  into  bundles 
after  they  have  wound  their  course  to  the  interior  through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice.  The  obscure  hints  of  Lower,  and  some  other  ancient  anatomists,  had  been 
entirely  forgotten,  till  the  Doctor  very  properly  brought  them  Into  notice,  in  a  paper, 
read  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  which  contains  many  interesting  observations  on 
a  subject  which  has  long  been  considered  as  exhausted,  or  inexplicable. 

b,  P.  416.  The  inflammation  of  veins  has,  of  late,  been  much  canvassed  by  the 
profession,  on  account  of  the  numerous  deaths  from  their  puncture  in  bleeding 
and  dissection.  Little,  however,  has  transpired  that  can  either  explain  the  aflec  - 
tion,  or  promote  its  cure.  Dr.  Duncan,  junior,  who  has  for  some  time  considered 
the  subject  with  the  serious  attention  it  merits,  maintains,  that  the  inflammation  is 
frequently  not  in  the  tunics  of  the  vein,  but  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which  en¬ 
velopes  it.  The  subject,  however,  is  not  exactly  Physiological. 

c,  P.  416.  I  remember  to  have  read  in  the  journals,  a  very  warm  discussion 
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of  this  point,  maintained  between  Dr.  J.  Johnson  and  my  excellent  friend  Dr. 
Hastings  of  Worcester.  I  confess,  however,  that  though  impressed  with  the  highest 
respect  for  the  talents  and  zeal  of  both  parties,  I  never  could  see  how  their  ma¬ 
chinery  was  to  be  applied  to  the  human  body  ;  since  both  parties  were  bound  by 
their  hypotheses  to  admit,  at  least,  the  irritable  or  contractile  power  of  the  heart, 
and  also  of  the  capillaries,  neither  of  which  could,  therefore,  by  any  means,  be  re¬ 
presented  in  their  apparatus.  Neither  Dr.  Johnson  nor  Dr.  Hastings  could  have 
any  other  object  than  the  service  of  truth,  and  the  numerous  writers  who  have 
arranged  themselves  on  the  respective  sides  of  this  great  controversy  respecting 
arterial  action,  are  entitled  to  the  same  credit ;  their  multitude  being  only  a  proof 
of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  question.  The  student,  probably,  will  be 
more  apt  to  take  a  side,  than  to  sit  coolly  down,  declaring  the  point  indeterminable  ; 
and  1  have  drawn  up  the  following  synopsis  of  the  arguments,  for,  and  against, 
the  contractility  of  arteries,  that  he  may  choose  none  of  the  three  opinions,  which 
are  equally  open  to  him,  empty  handed. 


ARGUIHENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  CONTRACTILITY 

OF  ARTERIES. 


1.  The  arteries  are  productions  from 
the  heart,  which  is  distinctly  muscu¬ 
lar. 

2.  Fetal  circulation  has  been  supported 
by  arteries  alone,  when  the  heart  was 
wanting. 

3.  In  many  of  the  worm  tribe  there  is 
either  no  heart,  or  the  heart  is  an 
artery,  yet  in  these  circulation  goes 
on. 

4.  Verdschuir  and  Hastings  have  seen 
all  the  arteries  contract  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  stimulus  ;  and  most  un¬ 
prejudiced  writers,  as  Haller,  Bichat, 
admit  of  this  property  in  the  capilla¬ 
ries.  Now,  as  a  capillary  has  no  dis¬ 
tinct  beginning,  it  seems  but  fair  to 
extend  the  property  to  the  whole  vas¬ 
cular  system. 

5.  A  large  artery,  if  cut,  can  be  felt 
contracting  on  the  finger  :  as  in  the 
shark. 


1.  The  aorta  arises  by  a  peculiar  carti¬ 
laginous  ring  from  the  ventricle. 

2.  Monsters  prove  nothing. 

3. 


4.  Many  eminent  anatomists  deny  the 
fact ;  even  Haller  denies  it  in  the  larger 
vessels. 


5.  The  cut  artery  contracts  from  mere 
organic  contractility  ;  indeed  for  the 
same  reason  as  it  retracts. 
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6.  The  fibrous  texture,  so  coiunion  to 
muscles,  can  easily  be  j)ointe{l  out  in 
arteries. 

7.  Arteries  are  richly  furnished  with 
meshes  of  nerves  :  if  not  for  con¬ 
traction,  what  is  the  use  of  this  appa¬ 
ratus  ? 

B.  When  an  artery  becomes  ossified, 
the  circulation  below  it  stops. 

9.  In  paralysis,  the  force,  and  often 
the  number  of  the  pulsations  of  ar¬ 
teries  in  the  affected  side  is  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  Now  this  is  just  what  happens 
to  muscles,  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
from  the  same  cause,  and  cannot  be 
explained  in  any  other  way ;  for  re¬ 
laxing  tubes  not  contractile,  ought 
to  permit  a  larger  wave  of  blood  to 
enter. 

10.  In  apoplexy,  the  whole  circulation 
is  affected,  and  often  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  irregular  in  its  distribution. 

1 1 .  Topical  congestion  from  any  cause, 
as  stimulation,  friction,  blushing,  las¬ 
civious  ideas,  &c.,  must  always  arise 
from  an  action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
part  affected.  Indeed,  all  medicine, 
except  the  exhibition  of  general  sti¬ 
mulants,  is  founded  on  this  fact ; 
since  almost  every  class  of  medicines 
acts  by  determining  an  increased  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  of  a  given  organ. 

12.  The  removal  of  topical  congestion, 
or  plethora,  by  remedies,  proves  the 
same  thing. 

13.  Tlie  lymphatics,  a  system  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  arteries,  contract  distinct¬ 
ly  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 

1 4.  Certain  mechanical  irritations  of 
the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  nerves, 
modify  the  circulation,  and  different¬ 
ly  in  different  parts. 


6.  Fibres  are  no  certain  proof  of  mus¬ 
cularity. 

7.  Cartilages  have  nerves,  but  do  not 
therefore  contract. 

8.  Bichat’s  experiment  of  inserting  a 
glass  tube. 

9.  Arteries  denuded  exhibit  no  pulse, 
yield  no  feeling  of  dilatation ;  while 
veins  subjected  to  artificial  varicose 
aneurism  pulsate,  and  not  before. 
Adelon,  lii.  385. 


10,  11,  12,  See.  The  supposition  of  “  An 
organic  or  vital  contractility”  of  the 
middle  tunic  of  the  artery,  reduces  the 
question  to  the  simple  form  of,  whe¬ 
ther  the  arterial  tunic  be  a  new  soli¬ 
tary  tissue  sui  generis,  possessed  of 
irritable  properties  ;  or  only  a  tissue 
already  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the 
system,  and  known  to  be  characterized 
by  contractility,  namely  the  muscular. 
In  the  present  state  of  general  ana¬ 
tomy,  this  question  must  remain 
undecideel,  though  probability  seems 
much  in  favour  of  the  widely  dif¬ 
fused,  a7id  as  tvidely  modified,  inus- 
cular  tissue. 

13.  The  lymphatics  resemble  veins  ra- 
t’ner  than  arteries  ;  resemblance  is  no 
proof. 
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14.  The  passions  affect  individual  se¬ 
cretions,  as  the  tears,  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  certain  arteries, 

15.  The  ligature  of  a  nerve  lessens  the 
secretion  of  the  gland  to  which  it 
goes. 

16.  Hemorrhages  are  daily  stopped 
by  the  application  of  stimuli,  and  as 
effectually,  as  by  tying  the  artery. 

17.  The  arteries  are  found  empty  af¬ 
ter  death.  If  they  are  not  contrac¬ 
tile,  what  empties  them  ? 

18.  When  the  aorta  has  been  tied  be¬ 
low  the  heart,  the  arteries  are  still 
found  empty. 

1 9.  The  force  of  the  blood  in  the  smal¬ 
lest  arteries  :  The  pulse. 

20.  An  artery  included  between  two 
ligatures  pulsates  :  and  when  first 
exposed  to  the  air,  contracts  half  its 
diameter. —  Tiedemann,  versuch.\2. 
p.  33. 


17.  The  arteries  are  emptied  after 
death  by  the  power  of  the  heart. 

18.  They  are  emptied  by  organic  in¬ 
sensible  conti’actility. 

19.  Parry  has  proved  the  mechanical 
origin  of  the  pulse. 

20.  Lamure  was  mistaken  in  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  including  an  artery  between 
two  ligatures  ;  the  vessel  merely  un¬ 
dergoes  a  local  displacement. 


N.  B. — Adelon  admits  a  contractility  in  the  arteries,  though  not  muscular  ;  but 
which  he  chooses  to  call  “  en  quelque  chose  organique  et  vltale.”  Though  these 
two  qualifications  are  none  of  the  plainest,  we  learn  by  them  that  the  arterial 
is  a  contractile  tissue,  sui  generis. 


a,  P.  418.  Haller  did  not  think  J.  Hunter’s  experiments  quoted  in  the  page 
alluded  to  conclusive.  His  words  are — “  I  esteem  highly  this  gentleman's  expe¬ 
riments,  in  which  candour  appears  combined  with  industry.  But  we  possess  so 
numerous  a  train  of  arguments  to  the  contrary,  that  I  cannot  recede  from  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  my  great  preceptor  Boerhaave.” — EL  Fhys.  vil.  69. 

a,  P.  419.  Rather  read,  opposite  the  interior  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  true  ribs, 
a,  P.  424.  Dr.  White,  the  first  rational  writer  among  our  countrymen  who  re¬ 
commended  bleeding  in  fevers,  constantly  estimates,  from  a  Table,  the  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  taken,  by  the  Weigiit  of  the  patient. 

a,  P.  427.  Our  author  seems  to  prefer  the  first  of  Dr.  Davy’s  results  in  this 
place,  and  the  last  of  the  table  of  the  differences  of  arterial  and  venous  blood.  The 
mean  of  all  the  experiments  is,  arterial  blood  to  venous  blood  as  900  :  872.  It  was 
— I.  Exp.  934,  A.;  921,  V.  H.  Exp.  814,  A.  ;  812,  V.  HI.  913,  A.  ;  903, 
V.  IV.  839,  A.  ;  852,  V.  Mean  900,  A.  ;  872,  V. 

Dr.  Gordon,  who  had  been  deceived  into  this  opinion  by  happening  to  raise 
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the  thermometer  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fluid,  into  which  stratum,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fluid  circulation,  the  warmer  blood  had  ascended  by  its  levity  ;  came 
afterwards  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  justice  of  Dr.  Davy’s  correction. 

a,  P.  4-31.  Dr,  Carson,  of  Liverpool,  has  lately  maintained,  that  the  lungs  act 
as  a  kind  of  pump,  in  attracting  the  blood  from  the  venous  system  into  the  heart. 
During  expiration,  less  blood  than  usual  passes  through  the  lungs  ;  hence,  by  ex¬ 
panding  the  lungs  in  inspiration,  more  blood  than  otherwise  would,  passes  along 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  pulmonary  mass— hence  more  is  sent  into  the  ventri¬ 
cle  by  the  auricle,  and  more  into  the  auricle  by  the  veins,  and  so  on.  Now,  so 
far  the  comparison  to  a  pump  is  just  and  natural :  but  the  grand  supposed  point 
of  resemblance  Is  utterly  untenable  :  there  is  no  process  in  the  human  body  that 
at  all  resembles  the  removal  of  atmospherical  pressure.  Let  the  reader  compare 
the  only  real  human  case  of  it,  the  operation  of  sucking,  with  that  attributed  to 
the  lungs,  and  the  difi’erence  will  become  evident.  Air  rushes  into  the  inspiring 
lung,  because  the  ascent  of  the  thorax,  by  affording  space,  has  allow'ed  the  con¬ 
tained  air  to  expand  itself  to  a  degree  of  tenuity  which  can  no  longer  balance  the 
atmosphere. 

a,  P,  454.  Many  theories  have  been  devised  to  explain  secretion.  As, 

1.  That  fluids  are  separated  by  a  sort  of  infiltration. 


2  .  by  the  contributions  of  the  vasa  vasorxim. 

3  .  by  chemical  attraction. 

4  . by  electricity. 

5  .  by  galvanism. 

6  .  by  inexplicable  laws. 

7  .  by  fermentation. 

8.  . . by  gravitation. 

g  f  by  corresponding  momentum  of  the  fluids,  and 

t  dilatabillty  of  the  last  tubes. 


a,  P.  458.  Professor  Berzelius  has  lately  shown  that  the  curious  proximate 
principle  named  Picromel,  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  peculiar  to  the  bile 
of  oxen,  but  is  found  also  in  man. 

a,  P.  444.  Note.  The  very  valuable  ideas  advanced  in  this  page,  our  author 
has  afterwards  developed  more  at  large,  in  his  Recherches  Rhysiologiques  et  Me- 
dicales,  sur  les  Causes,  les  Syiyiptomes,  ct  le  Traitenient  de  la  Gravelle.  This 
work  has  deservedly  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  medical  and  learned  world, 
a,  P.  483.  E.  See,  on  the  hair.  Dr.  Fleming’s  Philosophy  of  Zoology, 
a,  P.  495.  Animal  heat.  Several  suggestions  which  may  appear  rather  novel 
in  this  article,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  our  author,  who  merely  copies  them,  on 
account  of  their  singularity,  from  other  authors.  The  originals,  or  references  to 
them,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Corden  Tliomson’s  excellent  Essay  on  Human  Heat, 
published  as  an  inaugural  dissertation  here,  in  1820.  It  is  a  work  in  which  the 
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best  informed  reader  will  find  much  to  reward  his  inspection.  The  Dr.  finds  the 
general  heat  of  the  human  body  about  99o  F.,  and  this  nearly,  but  not  quite  the 
same,  on  all  points  of  the  surface :  and  he  concludes,  from  many  experiments,  that 
age,  sex,  temperament,  size,  or  way  of  life,  make  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
human  temperature.  IVIr.  Brodie,  of  London,  has  lately  attempted  to  revive  the 
doctrine  of  Caverhill  (^On  heat)  respecting  the  origin  of  animal  heat.  “  Nuper,’* 
says  Haller  in  his  Auctarium,  lib.  vi.  69,  “  Cl.  Caverhill  calorem  ad  nervorum 
actionem  reduxlt,  eo  potissimum  experimento,  quod  laesa  medulla  splnali,  calor 
insigniter  depressus  fuerit. — Cl.  Caverhill  unice  videtur  demonstrasse,  vires  vitales, 
laesa  medulla  spinali,  debilitari,  cumque  his  virlbus  calorem.”  After  perusing 
this  note  with  care,  the  reader  will  find  little  novelty  either  in  Mr.  Brodle’s 
Theory,  or  in  what  is  replied  to  it ;  and  I  shall  therefore  briefly  add,  that  in  as  much 
as  the  vascular  and  respiratory  organs  are  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  nervous 
system,  so  much  of  the  theory  of  Caverhill  and  Brodie  is  true,  but  no  more ;  their 
experiments  being  merely  capable  of  showing  the  extent  of  this  influence.  The 
animal  heat,  for  aught  proved  by  these  experiments,  may  depend  on  a  cause  totally 
different  from  either  vessels,  lungs,  or  nerves  :  and  on  a  theme  concerning  which 
our  knowledge  is  so  extremely  slender,  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  fine  series  of 
analogies  which  was  observed  to  connect  heat  and  respiration  over  the  whole  animal 
world,  even  in  the  early,  rude,  comparative  anatomy  of  Democritus,  (Aristotle  de 
respiratione,  173)  for  a  bald  resuscitation  of  a  decayed  hypothesis.  Fresh  be  the 
laurels  of  the  Caverhills  and  Crawfords,  the  Berards  and  Brodies  !  but  plain  truth 
must  confess  in  her  simplicity,  that  we  should  have  known  quite  as  much  of  animal 
heat  without  their  interference.  It  is  still  a  problem,  to  the  solution  of  which, 
experiment  will  go  much  farther  than  the  best  hypothesis.  MM.  Edwards  and 
Gentil  of  Paris,  have  shown  that  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  human  tempera¬ 
ture  range  from  2  to  3  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer ;  Adeloriy  lii.  488. 
What  the  latter  has  added  on  the  subject  is  sufficiently  perspicuous. 

a,  P.  492.  Mr.  C.  Bell,  Medico-Chlrurgical  Transactions,  vol.  iv.,  strongly 
asserts  the  muscularity  of  the  uterus,  and  supports  his  general  arguments  by  dis¬ 
section.  He  has  discovered  “  a  muscular  layer  of  fibres  which  cover  the  upper 
segment  of  the  gravid  uterus.  The  fibres  arise  from  the  round  ligaments,  and 
regularly  diverging,  spread  over  the  fundus  until  they  unite,  and  form  the  outer¬ 
most  stratum  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus.”  With  Haller,  be  makes 
the  circular  fibres  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fundus,  the  longitudinal 
fibres  around  the  cervix.  He  sees  the  uterus  contract  distinctly  in  brutes  even 
when  removed  from  the  body ;  and  adds,  that  the  muscular  fibres  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  after  brushing  off  ^he  decidua. 

a,  P.  494.  Respecting  this  period  a  curious  observation  has  been  advanced  by 
Gall,  the  cranlologist,  in  the  third  of  his  quartos.  He  affirms,  that  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  there  is  generally  a  great  majority  of  women  menstruating  at  the  same 
period :  and  that  there  are  times  of  the  month  in  which  there  are  almost  none  to 
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be  found  in  that  condition  :  nay,  that  all  women  are,  in  this  respect,  divided  into 
two  series  ;  one  of  which  have  their  period  upon  the  first  eight  days  of  the  month  ; 
and  the  other  upon  some  one  of  the  last  fifteen  days. — “  I  kept  a  journal,  in  which 
I  marked  the  periods  of  a  considerable  number  of  females,  during  several  years. 
The  result  was,  that  females  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  Each  of  these 
great  classes  has  a  different  period  of  menstruation.  The  females  of  the  same  class 
all  undergo  this  natural  process  within  a  space  of  eight  days.  These  eight  days 
being  passed,  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  days  follows,  in  which  scarcely  any  men¬ 
struating  females  are  met  with.  After  these  ten  days,  the  epoch  assigned  to  the 
second  great  class  commences,  all  the  individuals  of  which  will  have  completed 
their  menstruations,  in  like  manner,  within  the  space  of  eight  days.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  female  of  this  class  begins  to  menstruate  upon  the  first  of  the  month,  she 
will  have  finished  upon  the  eighth,  provided  her  period  is  not  of  more  than  eight 
days.  Another,  whose  period  only  lasts  three  days,  will  have  finished  on  the 
third  ;  or  in  case  that  she  has  only  commenced  upon  the  fifth  of  the  month,  she 
will  also  have  finished  upon  the  eighth,  and  so  on  of  the  others  :  so  that  women, 
provided  they  are  in  a  regular  state  of  health,  have  twenty-one  or  twenty-six  days 
of  interval.  For  example,  the  following  are  the  periods  which  really  took  place 
in  two  females,  each  of  which  belonged  to  a  different  class.  1818.  January  19th, 
3d;  February  16th,  1st,  29th;  March  14th,  28th;  April  lOth  and  25th; 
May  8th,  23d  ;  June  5th,  30th,  19th;  July  26th,  17th;  August  21st,  17th; 
September  18th,  9th  ;  October  16th,  8th ;  November  14th,  5th  ;  December  12th, 
2d.  We  see  that  each  of  them  has  menstruated  thirteen  times,  and  that  she  who 
commenced  upon  the  third  of  January,  will  menstruate  for  the  fourteenth  time 
upon  the  last  of  December. 

“  Mothers,  daughters,  and  sisters,  fair  and  dark,  delicate  and  robust,  belong, 
without  distinction,  to  this  or  that  class  of  the  grand  division.  Consequently,  the 
cause  of  the  epoch  of  menstruation  does  not  exist  in  the  individual,  but  is  univer¬ 
sal.” —  Gall,  Physiologie  du  Cerveau,  iii.  350.  See  also  Adelon,  iv.  60.  But 
may  not  this  be  a  coincidence  of  the  same  explicable  nature  as  Dr.  Gall’s  other 
ingenious  observations  ? 

a,  P.  494.  For  early  and  thriving  birth,  see  Dr.  Rodman’s  papers  in  Ed. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xli.  p.  251. 

a,  P.  505.  The  cord  is  not  implanted  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  placenta, 
but  considerably  to  one  side  of  it,  an  expedient  by  which  nature  is  said  much  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  that  organ  from  the  uterus. 

a,  P.  506.  The  Urachus  in  quadrupeds,  is  a  sac,  or  canal  leading  to  a  sac, 
called  Allantois,  hanging  from  their  navel,  and  deriving  to  it  urine  from  the 
bladder.  In  the  human  fetus,  which  generally  secretes  no  more  urine  than  the 
absorbents  remove,  it  is,  in  general,  a  mere  vestige  :  though  monsters  are  occa¬ 
sionally  born,  in  whom  its  functions  are  necessary  and  perfect. 

M,  P.  508.  Formerly  (1788)  Dr.  Handy  succeeded  in  passing  injections  from 
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the  maternal  vessels  into  the  cord  :  and  more  lately  Professor  Tiedemann  has  been 
equally  successful  with  the  prussiate  of  potass.  Should  positive  or  negative  experi¬ 
ments  have  most  weight  here  ?  perhaps  the  former,  though  the  many  sources  of 
error,  at  least  in  Dr.  Handy’s  experiments,  render  the  logical  rule  of  unam 
mationem  mille  negationes  valere,  somewhat  doubtful  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  that  the  ingenious  Dr.  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  has  within  this  present 
year,  repeatedly  succeeded  in  passing  oil  from  the  maternal  into  the  fetal  vessels. 
The  experiments  were  many  times  reiterated,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Traill, 
Bostock,  Roget ;  and  failed  much  less  frequently  than  the  average  of  other  phy¬ 
siological  experiments. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  Jan.  1826,  p.  87. 

a,  P.  611.  Dr.  Jeffrey,  the  present  learned  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow',  relates  in  his  inaugural  essay  Ee  Placenla,  p.  41.,  an 
experiment  which  seems  to  pi'ove  that  the  blood  returned  from  the  placenta  is 
arterial,  whilst  that  sent  along  the  cord  to  it  by  the  arteries,  is  venous.  He 
secured  the  umbilical  cord  of  a  newly  born  infant,  whilst  it  lay  in  the  midwife’s 
lap,  by  three  ligatures  ;  and  then  separated  it  from  the  umbilicus  by  incision.  On 
puncturing  respectively  the  vein  and  arteries  which  compose  it,  he  found  that  the 
blood  of  the  vein  was  scarlet,  that  of  the  arteries  of  a  modena  colour :  “  Hie, 
sanguinis  in  adulti  arteriis  more,  vivide  Jiorebat :  Ille,  venosi  sanguinis  instar, 
nigricabat.”  As,  however,  many  learned  and  dexterous  operators  have  totally 
failed  in  this  experiment,  and  as  Dr.  Jeffrey  took  time  to  dissect  away  the  gela¬ 
tinous  matter  of  the  cord,  though  it  is  well  known  that  a  ligature  for  a  single  half 
hour  over  a  vein  renders  its  blood  fibrinous,  and  almost  arterial ;  certainly  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  have  it  repeated.  Some  of  the  teachers  of  midwifery  must 
frequently  see  favourable  opportunities  for  the  attempt ;  and  by  a  few  hours’  labour 
at  most,  they  might  set  to  rest  an  important  and  highly  curious  physiological  ques¬ 
tion. 

a,  P.  513.  See  an  indubitable  case  of  Supei fetation  in  Dr.  Elliotson’s  excel¬ 
lent  translation  of  Blumenbach,  p.  371. 

a,  P.  518.  In  Dr.  Corden  Thomson’s  expei'iments  upon  human  heat,  it  was 
found,  that  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  heat  of  a  waking  and  a 
sleeping  man  (P.  ult.)  ;  but  that,  in  those  hours  wherein  sleeky  usually  takes 
place,  namely,  from  12  p.  m.  till  morning,  particularly  in  summer  (for  in  winter 
it  is  little  changed),  the  heat  falls  about  1  degree  ;  and  this,  the  Doctor  thinks,  may 
account  for  the  mistake  of  J.  Hunter,  who  says,  {^An.  Econ.  101)  “  when  a 
man  is  asleep  he  is  colder  than  when  awake,-— the  difference  in  general,  I  find,  is 
1^  degrees,  more  or  less.”  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  sleep  the  power 
of  resisting  cold  is  less,  and  therefore  a  sensation  of  cold  usually  perceived  when 
awaking  from  sleep,  may  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  our  absolute  cold 
also  being  increased,  i.  e.  of  our  heat  being  diminished. 

a,  P.  519.  Sleep-walkers  afford  a  most  perplexing  object  of  study.  Their 
state  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  temporary  mania,  revery,  and  actual  sleep  ;  hut  as 
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we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  mind  in  any  one  of 
these  conditions,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  explain  that 
which  is  compounded  of  them  all.  There  is  no  one  of  the  five  external  senses, 
which  sleep-walkers  have  not  been  observed  to  enjoy,  or  to  want,  during  the  paroxysm  : 
of  the  internal  senses,  the  imagination  seems  the  most  vivid,  the  judgment  the 
weakest.  Dr.  Hibbert  (Theory  of  Apparitions)  beautifully  explains  the  laws  of 
sleep,  in  all  its  modes,  by  the  variations  in  the  relative  intensity  of  sensations  and 
ideas,  producing  different  degrees  of  consciousness  to  external  objects. 

b,  P.  519.  An  ingenious  Theoxy  of  Sleep,  founded  on  chemical  principles, 
has  lately  been  promulgated.  In  sleep,  it  is  said,  the  breathing  becomes  slower, 
less  carbon  is  given  out,  and  consequently,  some  of  its  compounds,  carhurctted 
hydrogen,  or  carbonic  oxide,  or  carbonic  acid,  accumulates  in  the  vascular  system, 
and  in  the  course  of  circulation  is  applied  to  the  brain.  But  all  these  gases  are 
notoriously  soporific,  and  will  avail  to  keep  the  person  asleep.  But  how  is  he 
first  put  asleep,  or  even  rendered  sleepy  ?  Nothing  is  plalnei',  reply  our  theorists. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  diurnal  stimulation  and  exercise  reduce  the  irritability  to 
that  point,  where  the  stimulus  Imparted  by  external  objects  is  just  sufficient  to 
keep  him  awake.  Then  the  man  is  said  to  be  sleepy  ;  and  it  is  all  one  whether 
we  add  a  little  to  the  exhaustion  by  a  sedative,  or  subtract  a  little  from  the  sti- 
mulus  -in  either  case  the  equillbi’ium  is  overset,  the  excitement  of  the  external 
world  no  longer  balances  the  excitability,  and  of  course  is  not  felt :  in  other  words, 
the  man  is  said  to  be  asleep.  Now,  before  actual  sleep,  both  pulse  and  breathing 
are  slower,  from  the  previous  exhaustion  ;  therefore  carbon  is  accumulated  in  one 
or  other  of  its  soporific  combinations ;  but  the  sedative  effect  of  this,  added  to  the 
previous  exhaustion,  easily  depresses  the  excitability  below  that  point  where  mun¬ 
dane  irritants  can  affect  the  body.  It  lulls  him  to  sleep.  As  to  the  phenomena 
of  sleep,  we  no  more  ought  to  expect  to  be  able  to  explain  them,  than  any  of  the 
effects  of  any  other  sedative  upon  the  brain.  They  are  all  the  I'esult  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  sensibilities  of  that  organ,  Avhich  ai’e  still  but  vaguely  understood.  Again, 
it  may  be  asked,  how,  since  this  carbonic  sedative  goes  on  increasing,  does  the 
sleeper,  after  a  certain  period,  awake  ?  ought  not  his  sleep  to  grow  deeper  and 
deeper  ?  Quite  otherwise,  it  is  answered.  During  sleep,  the  nutritive  process  is 
busily  at  work  to  repair  the  irritability  lost  through  the  day;  and  being  noAV 
undisturbed  by  the  external  world,  soon  accomplishes  its  task ;  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  sum  of  the  excitability,  old  and  new,  is  made  more  than  necessary 
to  counterbalance  the  sedative  influence  of  the  gas,  becomes  therefore  again  avail¬ 
able  to  the  external  world,  which  stimulates  it,  and  is  perceived. — See  Hibbert 
on  Apparitions. 

“  There  exists,’'  says  Ti-eviranus,  in  his  Biologle,  “a  peculiar  internal  stimulus 
proper  for  each  individual  nerve  alone,  by  the  action  of  which,  the  nerve  becomes 
excited  to  the  same  reactions,  as  are  produced  by  external  stimuli.  When  the 
stimuli  act  upon  the  nerves  of  sense,  phantoms  arise  which  no  external  influence 
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can  put  down.  Hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  persona'see  frequently  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  with  their  eyes  shut,  and  just  going  to  sleep,  sometimes  even  by  day,  and 
with  their  eyes  open,  all  kinds  of  forms  and  images,  which  affect  them  in  so  lively 
a  manner,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  impression  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects. 

“  Similar  phantoms  appear  in  the  organs  of  sense,  wherever  a  strong  stimulus 
has  operated  upon  them,  and  then  the  influence  of  another  stimulus  is  withheld 
from  them.  This  is  most  remarkable  in  the  optic  nerve.  These  coloured  phan¬ 
toms  demonsti'ate,  that  in  those  nerves,  after  every  stimulation,  there  arise,  not 
merely  a  singular  action,  but  many  in  succession,  the  one  produced  by  the  other. 
In  the  nervous  disease  of  JMoses  Mendelsohn,  the  tones  which  he  had  heard  in  the 
day  time,  resounded  in  his  ears  throughout  the  whole  night.”  V.  p.  374 — 75. 

Mr.  W.  Brande  has  lately  demonstrated  that  every  ounce  of  blood  contains  at 
least  two  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  Doctors  Front  and  Fyfe,  that 
the  quantity  exhaled  from  the  lungs  varies  according  to  the  food  and  drink,  and 
the  times  of  the  day.  But  as  both  the  carbon  passed  off  by  the  lungs,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  circulating  in  the  blood,  must  be  furnished  by  the  same  chyle,  it  is 
probable,  that  when  the  pulmonary  carbon  is  diminished,  the  sanguineous  carbon, 
or  combination  of  carbon,  is  proportionally  increased.  Now  the  twelve  hours  of 
the  day  in  which  the  carbonous  excretion  is  least,  fall  between  nine  at  night  and 
nine  of  the  morning,  the  most  natural  season  of  rest,  and  it  seems  quite  obvious 
to  conclude,  that  it  becomes  so,  merely  on  account  of  the  increased  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  retained  in  the  system.  Infants  and  Hybernating  animals  confirm  the 
same  view  ;  since  the  former  possess  only  (see  note,  p.  404)  carbonated  blood,  the 
latter  have  a  slower  respiration,  incapable  of  giving  out  the  necessary  quantity  of 
carbon.  Hence  both  sleep  soundly, — since  there  occur  no  changes  in  the  irrita¬ 
bility  or  in  the  supply  of  nutrition,  rude  enough  to  awaken  them. 

a,  P.  520.  Sir  Harry  Halford,  in  the  medical  communications,  has  an  account 
of  a  singular  affection,  which  he  denominates  the  disease  of  old  age,  consisting  of 
an  universal  langour  and  inertness  of  the  functions,  without  any  manifest  cause, 
and  from  which  they  sometimes  recover  not  less  unaccountably.  But  what  is 
most  wonderful,  is  the  entire  immunity  of  the  female  sex  from  this  malady.  The 
adage,  vetula  corvo  annosior  is  familiar  ;  but  it  was  hai’dly  to  be  expected  that 
its  subjects  would  escape  a  disease  arising  from  old  age,  a  state  which  never  fails  to 
come,  at  last,  to  all ;  but  which  in  them  by  its  longer  duration,  might  be  expected  to 
have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  producing  its  specific  effects. — Med.  Trans.  JV.  314, 
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THE 


TISSUES  AND  FLUIDS 

OF  THE 

HUMAN  BODY  : 

EXHIBITING  A  CONDENSED  VIEW  OF  THEIR  SITUATION, 
CHARACTERS,  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 


Compiled  from  the  General  Anatomy  of  Bichat.^  the  Hygrology  of 
Plenckf  and  the  Analyses  of  modern  Chemists, 


L— TABLE  OF  THE  SOLIDS. 


NAME,  DIVISION, 
SITUATION. 


f3.  Cellular. 

Serous . . 

Adipose . . 

Situation.  Serous 
«very  where  except 
brain :  Adipose  every 
where  except  viscera, 
eyelids,  nose,  penis, 
scrotum. 

II.  Nervous,  of  ani¬ 
mal  life. 

S.  Brain,  spinal  mar¬ 
row,  their  nerves. 


HI.  Nervous,  of  or¬ 
ganic  life. 

S.  Sympathetic  nerve, 
its  ganglions. 


IV.  Arterial. 

S.  Every  where,  ex¬ 
cept  epidermis,  &c.  ? 


characters. 


Whitish  semipellucid  fila¬ 
ments,  variously  interwoven 
with  interstices,  communicat¬ 
ing  in  Serous,  not  in  Adi- 
pose ;  soft,  extensible,  con¬ 
tractile  ;  insensible,  rapidly 
inflaming  ;  pours  out  serum, 
coagulable  lymph,  or  suppu¬ 
rates. 


Composed  of  white,  slen¬ 
der,  parallel  filaments,  united 
into  bundles  of  a  large  size, 
arising  in  pairs  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  pain 
terribly  when  irritated. 


System  of  nerves  and  gan¬ 
glions,  not  connected  with  the 
cerebral  mass,  nor  symmetri¬ 
cal  ;  not  connected  with  the 
brain  ;  scarcely  give  pain  on 
being  irritated  ;  scarcely  in¬ 
fluence  their  muscles. 

Coats  stronger,  whiter — 
section  patent ;  fibres  of  mid¬ 
dle  coat  transverse  ;  internal 
without  valves,  readily  rup¬ 
tured,  or  ossified ;  not  readily 
inflamed. 


CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 

Animal.  Saline. 


Gelatine, ......  100  Com.  salts, ..0 ‘08 

Water, . ? 


Albumen, ... 

..7-0 

W  atei',...., 

White  fat,... 

..4-5 

Ph.  lime  A 

Red  fat, . 

..0-7 

Ph.  soda  ( 

5*2 

Osmazome, . . 

..1-1 

Sulphur  r 

Phosphorus,. 

..1-5 

Ph.  Am.  j 

14*8 

Vauq. 

85.2 

Scone  as  II. 


No  fibrin  ?  Berzelius. 

Fibrin  ?  Magendie,  p.  275  of  first 
edition. 
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TABLE  or  THE  TISSUES 


Name,  division, 

SITUATION. 


CHARACTERS. 


V.  Venous. 

S.  Every  where. 
Except  epidermis,  &c.  ? 


Coats  thin,  flesh  coloured  ; 
collapsing  when  cut ;  fibres  of 
the  middle  coat  longitudinal ; 
cellular,  dense,  unalterable  ; 
internal  tearing  across — fre¬ 
quent  valves — readily  inflam¬ 
ed — not  readily  ossified. 


VI.  Exhalants. 

S.  Every  where,  on 
surfaces. 


Arise  from  arteries  ;  catry 
no  red  blood  ;  open  on  sur¬ 
faces  ;  exhale  different  fluids 
from  different  surfaces. 


VII.  Absorbents  and 

THEIR  GLANDS. 

S.  Every  where ; 
except  the  brain,  eye, 
cartilages,  serous  mem¬ 
branes,  placenta,  bone, 
&c.  ? 


Transparent,  valvular ; 
contractile  ;  ramify  and  pass 
through  glands  ;  continue  to 
act  after  death ;  easily  in¬ 
flamed  ;  glands  obovate,  soft. 


VIII.  Osseous. 

S.  Centre  of  limbs  ; 
walls  of  cavities  ;  ca¬ 
vities. 


White,  partly  soluble  in 
acids,  inflexible  ;  hollow,  in¬ 
sensible  ;  pouring  out  callus 
when  broken  ;  fibrous  ;  re¬ 
sists  putrefaction. 


IX.  Medullary. 

Of  spongy  bones . 

Of  long  bones . 

S.  Internal  cavities 
of  bones. 


In  spongy  bones,  a  vascu¬ 
lar  network,  or  reticulum^ 
containing  a  peculiar  oil  ; 
cells  communicate;  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  inflammation. 

In  long  bones,  a  mem¬ 
brane,  contractile,  sensible  ; 
rapidly  suppurates,  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  bone. 


X.  Cartilaginous. 

S.  Ends  of  bones ; 
synchondroses,  walls  of 
cavities. 


Broader  than  thick,  hard, 
elastic,  whitish ;  apparently 
inorganic,  but  really  consti¬ 
tuted  of  fibres,  which  break 
when  strongly  bent.  Cellu¬ 
lar  membrane  and  colourless 
vessels  interposed.  Insensi¬ 
ble,  almost  imputrescible  ; 
no  sympathies  ;  tinges  rea¬ 
dily  in  jaundice  ;  desqua¬ 
mates  readily  from  inflam¬ 
mation.  O^ifies  in  old  age. 


CHEMICAL  composition. 
Animal.  Saline. 


Cartilage . 33*0 

Oil  ? . 

Gelatine  ? . 

33'0 


Pure  med.  oil  96*0 
Albumen.. 
Gelatine ... 
Extractive. 

Pecu.  mat. 

Water,  mem¬ 
brane,  and 
vessels .  1  *0 


100 

Coagulated  al¬ 
bumen  . 98 


Water . .  ? 

Phos.  lime.. .54*0 
Carb.  lime  ?..  lO.O 
Phos.  magn..  1*0 
Fluate  lime..  2.0 


Soda .  1.3 

Sulph.limeF  I’O 

Berzel.  70*0 

Phosph.  lime....  ? 

Carb.  lime . ? 

Soda . ? 

Water . o 

Berzel.  *0 


Common  salts.2’0 
Water . .  ? 
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NAME,  DIVISION, 
SITUATION. 


CHARACTERS. 


XI.  Fibrous. 
Membranous . 
Fascicular .... 


S.  Periosteum,  dura 
mater,  sclerotica,  albu¬ 
ginea,  membrane  pro¬ 
per  to  kidney,  spleen ; 
capsular  ligaments,  ten¬ 
dinous  sheaths,  aponeu¬ 
roses. 

Tendons,  ligaments. 
XII.  Fibro-Cartila- 

GINOUS. 

JMembranous ...... 

Articular . 

Tendinous  sheaths 

S.  Nose,  trachea, 
palpebra,  knee  joint, 
lower  jaw,  articulation, 
periosteum,  within  ten¬ 
dinous  sheaths. 


XIII.  Muscular,  of 
animal  life. 

Long . 

Large . 

Short . 

S.  Trunk  and  limbs, 
between  skin  and  walls 
of  cavities  j  or  bones. 

XIV.  Muscular,  of 
organic  life. 

S.  Within  walls  of 
cavities. 


XV.  Mucous. 

Excreting . 

Non-excreting  ?..  or, 
Gastro-piiimonarj/, 
GeniLo-urinary . 

S.  Lining  imperfect 
cavities  ;  eye,  nose, 
tliroat,  pulmonary,  ali- 
nieutary,  genital,  uri¬ 
nary  passages. 

Facial  sinuse?,  an¬ 
trum,  maumiK. 


Composed  of  a  peculiarly 
hard,  elastic,  insensible,  pa¬ 
rallel  or  interlaced  fibre, 
very  strong  ;  which  ossifies 
slightly  in  old  age.  With¬ 
out  proper  action,  but  is  ex¬ 
tensible. 


Something  between  carti¬ 
lage  and  ligament,  having  a 
base  of  parallel,  or  interlaced 
fibres,  with  cartilage  inter¬ 
posed  between  them.  Except 
the  membranes,  have  no  peri¬ 
chondrium  ;  are  rarely  in¬ 
flamed  ;  elastic,  pliable,  in¬ 
sensible  ;  reunite  slowly  ;  no 
sympathies  ;  ossify  slowly  in 
old  age. 

Red,  massy,  parallel,  or 
diverging  fibres ;  obedient  to 
the  will ;  contractile  to  a 
stimulus  applied  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  their  animal  nerves, 
or  the  brain  ;  limited  by  an¬ 
tagonists  ;  generally  cross  a 
joint  ;  subject  to  fatigue  ; 
sympathise  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  die  with  the  lungs. 

Occupy  the  cavities ;  fibres 
pale,  curved,  or  irregularly 
interlaced  ;  never  attached  to 
bone,  nor  to  fibrous  organs. 
Form,  thin,  flat  mem¬ 
branes;  rarely  superimpos¬ 
ed;  not  uniform  ;  short;  not 
obedient  to  the  will ;  not 
symmeti’ical ;  not  afiected  by 
stimulation  of  the  nerves ; 
receive  their  nerves  chiefly 
from  the  sympathetic. 

Soft,  spongy,  villous,  equa¬ 
ble  membrane,  furnished  with 
follicles,  glands,  exhalants. 
Continuous  with  the  skin, 
and  lining  all  the  cavities 
which  open  externally.  Very 
sensible  and  irritable,  though 
not  contractile.  Secretes 
mucus  ;  pus  when  inflamed, 
but  very  rarely  coagulable 
lymph.  Scarcely  ever  forms 
adhesions  or  ossitications. 


CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 


Animal. 


Saline. 


Gelatine  ?.....  100 


Water . ? 

Com.  salts?.. 0*08 


Coag.  albu.?  98.0 


Com.  salts. 
Water . 


.S'O 

...  ? 


Fibrin . 

...17-7 

Phosp.  soda.. 0-90 

Albumen.. 

...  2-2 

Phos.  amm.  ? 

Gelatine  ?. 

Phos.  lime... 0*08 

Osmazome 

...0*15 

Carb.  lime  ? 

Mur.  and  lact. 

19-24 

soda . 0-18 

Water . 77*17 

Fourcr.  78-33 

Same  as  XIII. 


Gelatine?. 
Mucus  ? .. 


1.00  Water...., . ? 

Com.  salts  ...0 ”08 
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TABLE  OF  THE  TISSUES 


NAME,  DIVISION, 

SITUATION. 

CHARACTERS. 

CHEMICAL 

COMPOSITION. 

Animal. 

Saline. 

XVL  Serous. 

Dense,  shining,  semipellu- 

Gelatine? . 100 

Water . ? 

Locomotive . 

Fixed  ? . 

S.  Lining  imperfect 
cavities ;  thorax,  abdo¬ 
men,  scrotum,  head,  la¬ 
byrinth,  eye,  ovarium 
vesicle,  blood  and  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels. 

cld  membrane,  always  form¬ 
ing  a  shut  sac,  and  lining 
some  shut  cavity.  Insensi¬ 
ble,  not  contractile ;  exhal¬ 
ing  an  albuminous  fluid, 
named  serum.  Never  con¬ 
tinuous  with  other  tissues; 
easily  inflamed,  when  it  pours 
out  coagulable  lymph,  and 
adheres  to  part  of  its  own 
sac  ;  frequently  ossifies,  or 
forms  hydropic  collections. 

Com.  salts... 0*08 

XVIL  SyNoviAU. 

Shut  sac  ;  structural  cha- 

Gelatine? . 100 

Water . ? 

Articular . 

Tendinous . 

S.  Lining  joints. 
Tendinous  sheaths, 
or  bursae  mucosae. 

racters  resembling  serous  tis¬ 
sue,  but  exhales  synovia,  a 
widely  different  secretion. 
Not  affected  in  general  drop¬ 
sies,  nor  serous  membranes 
in  synovial  dropsy  ;  rarely 
and  slowly  adheres ;  of  limit¬ 
ed  locomotion. 

Com.  salts.. ..0*08 

XVllI.  Glandular. 

Secreting . 

Aporous . 

S.  Cavities,  or  the 
vicinity  of  cavities. 

Insulated  bodies,  of  inde¬ 
finite  foi’m  ;  rarely  in  pairs  ; 
of  variable  figure ;  easily 
torn ;  hardness  increased, 
elasticity  lost  by  boiling. — 
Have  excretory  ducts,  a  pa¬ 
renchyma  of  variously  orga¬ 
nized  cellular  membrane ;  in¬ 
sensible  ? 

XIX.  Dermoid. 

Envelopes  whole  body,  ori- 

Gelatine  ?......  100 

Water . ? 

S.  The  surface  of  the 
body  only. 

ginates  the  mucous  system. 

Albumen  ?.... 

Cora,  salts. ...0*08 

The  corium,  or  true  skin, 
consists  of  fibres  variously 
interlaced  in  layers,  super¬ 
imposed  to  each  other,  so  as 
to  form  areas,  which  trans¬ 
mit  the  exhalation  of  sweat, 
the  sebaceous  secretion,  and 
the  pilous  system.  Em¬ 
browned  by  light,  contracts 
by  cold  ;  convex  towards  the 
epidermis  by  boiling,  and 
passes  into  gelatine.  Elas¬ 
tic,  enjoys  the  sense  of  touch, 
unites  when  dead  with  tannin . 

Mucus  ? . 

XX.  Epidermoid. 

Transparent,  furrowed  ex- 

Coag.  album.  93 '5 

Com.  salts.... 0 '08 

Of  skin . 

ternally  ;  separates  from  the 

Mucus  ? . 

Water . ? 

Of  mucous  membrane 
Of  hairs? . . 

'^S.  Surface  ol  the 
body,  mucous  cavities, 
hairs  ? 

skin  by  heat,  vesicatories, 
putrefaction.  Tinged  yel¬ 
low  by  nitric  acid  ;  brown 
by  chlorine.  Without  fibres, 
inelastic,  insensible ;  impreg¬ 
nated  by  water,  it  becomes 
opake ;  not  crispable  by 
heat;  but  forms  an  oil  dur¬ 
ing  combustion  ;  abraded,  it 
reproduces  itself. 

Gelatine  ?.... 

OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 
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NAME,  DIVISION, 

SITUATION. 

CHARACTERS. 

CHEMICAL 

composition. 

Animal. 

Saline. 

XXL  Pilous. 

Conical  prolongations  from 

Coagu.  album.. 94 

Sul,  of  lime" 

Vibrissee . 

bulbs  under  the  true  skin. 

Mucus  ? . 

Lactic  acid. 

Cirrhi . 

Semi-transparent  ;  resoluble 

Gelatine  ? . 

Lac.  of  pot. 

>  1*5 

Ijanugo . 

into  cuticle,  corpus  muco- 
sum,  and  parallel  but  une- 

White  con.  oil  ? 
Grey-green 

Pho.  of  pot. 
Mur.  of  pot. 

S.  Head  particular- 

qual  fibres.  (Flem.  Zool.) 

oil,  some-  f  ^ 
times  red,  I 

Magnesia... 

ly,  armpits,  genitals, 

Slightly  crisped  by  heat,  in- 

Iron... . ^ 

nose,  caruncula,  lacry- 

sensible  ?  hollow  ?  made 

or  black..  J 

Silica  ? . 

malis,  ears,  diseased 

lighter  by  maceration ;  black, 

Sulphur . 

ovarla. 

by  lunar  caustic  ;  yellow, 
by  nitric  acid  ;  brown,  by 

Ph.  &  carb.  lime  ? 
Phos.  of  mag.  ? 

chlorine ;  depolarizes  light. 

Vauq. 

Water . 

0 

IL— TABLE  OF  THE  FLUIDS. 


ALBUMINOUS,  WATERY,  MUCOUS,  OILY. 


NAME,  DIVISION, 
SITUATION. 


I.  ALBUMINOUS. 


1 .  Blood, 


Artei’lal. 

Venous. 


Situation.  Pulmonary 
veins,  bronchial  veins  ? 
left  side  of  the  heart, 
arteries. 

Right  heart,  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery,  veins,  men¬ 
strual  secretion  ? 


CHARACTERS. 


S.  G.  1052.  Separates 
into  fibrinous  mass  and  se¬ 
rum,  which  last  coagulates 
by  heat  165o  F.;  colour  red  ; 
but  modified  by  nitre  and 
gases  ;  contains  globules  ; 
heat  1 020-40  F. ;  taste  sa¬ 
line  ;  feel  slippy. 


CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 


Animal. 


Saline. 


A.  Circulating  Blood. 
Deduced  Jr  om  £. 

Albumen..  77-01  Carb.  acid . .  ? 

Fibrin .  11*33  Mur.pot.&so.S'SO 

Col.  mat.  19*69  Lact.  Soda.  4*85 
Muco-extracl.  ?  §.  f  Sod. and  ^  o.q^ 
Animal  mat.  ?  |  Ph.Sod.  ^ 

Erythrin....  ?  Sulph.  Pot . ? 

Oil  ? .  ?  Water....  877*00 


108*00 


890.85 


GLOBULES. 


Col.  mat.  987*50  Oxid  iron...  6*23 


Adlpoclre  ? 
Albumen  ? 
Fibrin  ?.... 


987*50 


Sulp.  iron...  0*94 
Phos.  lime  & 

mag .  0*75 

Carb.  lime  ?  4*01 
Loss .  0*56 


Trans.  12*49 
B.  Coagulated  Blood. 


1.  Servm. 

Water . 905*0 

Albumen . 80*0 

INIuriates  of 
potash  and 

soda .  6*0 

Lact.  of  soda, 
with  ani¬ 
mal  mat...  4*0 
Soda,  phos¬ 
phate  of 
soda,  with 
ani.  mat..  4*1 
Loss .  0-9 


loot)  0 


2.  Coagulum. 
Colouring  mat.  64 
Fibr.  and  albu.S6 

100 

3.  Glohides. 
Oxide  of  iron  50*0 
Subph.ofiron  7 *.5 
Phos.  of  lime, 
with  traces 
of  magnes,  6  *0 
Pure  lime.... 20.0 
Carbon,  acid, 
and  loss....  16-5 


Bekzel.  100.(3 
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TABLE  or  THE  FLUIDS 


NAME,  DIVISION, 
SITUATION. 


CHARACTERS 


CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 


Animal.  Saline. 


II.  Chyle  Proper. 

S.  Lacteals,  thoracic 
duct,  subclavian  vein, 
and  superior  cava,  right 
auricle  and  ventricle, 
morbid  urine. 


S.  G.  White,  sweet,  coa- 
gulable,  and  separable  into 
clot  and  serum  :  the  latter 
coagulable  by  heat. 


Fibrinous  album.? 

Albumen  .  ? 

Adipocire . ? 

Lactic  sugar....  ? 


Mur.  Soda .  ? 

Phos.  lime......  ? 

Common  salts...  ? 
Water . ? 


(II.)  Duodenal 
Chyle. 

S.  Small  Intestines. 


Yellow,  semi-transparent, 
bitter ;  weak  odour,  grey, 
if  from  fat.  M. 


III.  Chyme. 

S.  Stomach,  small  in¬ 
testine  above,  (and  be¬ 
low?)  gall  ducts. 


Pulpy,  grey  coloured, 
sweetish,  insipid,  slightly 
acid,  pungent  odour. 


IV.  Milk. 

S.  Female  mammse  ; 
blood  ?  male  and  fetal 
mammee  ? 


V.  Serous  Secre¬ 
tion. 

S.  Brain,  eye,  ear, 
thorax,  abdomen,  scro¬ 
tum,  ovarian  vesicle. 


VI.  Liquor  Peri¬ 
cardii. 

S.  Cavity  of  Peri¬ 
cardium. 


VII.  Synovia. 

S.  Joints,  bursae 
mucosae. 


VIII.  Liquor  Amnii. 

S.  Amnion  of  the 
fetus;  first  passages  of 
the  fetus. 


S.  G.  1043.  Bolls  and 
freezes  nearly  as  water;  white, 
sweetish,  forms  a  cream, 
reddens  blues,  at  length  aci¬ 
difies,  separates  into  coagu- 
lum,  and  serum,  or  whey. 


Watery,  saline,  slippery ; 
becomes  opake  by  heat  of 
165^  F.,  and  forms  flocculi. 


Extremely  like  serous  se- 
ci’etion. 


Extremely  viscid,  slippery, 
semi-transparent,  greenish 
white,  peculiar  smell  ;  clots 
to  a  jelly,  mixes  with  water, 
and  froths,  precipitated  by 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 

S.  G.  1006.  Somewhat 
milky,  mawkish  odour,  salt¬ 
ish  taste ;  becomes  transpa¬ 
rent  by  filtration  ;  reddens 
turnsol,  but  greens  violets  ; 
opake  by  heat. 


Butter .  ? 

Casein . 28 '0 

Albumen .  ? 


Lactic  sugar  35  "0 
Lactic  acid..  5*0 


68-0 

Albumen .  18 


Albumen . 5 '5 

Mucus .  2’0 


7-5 


Proper  fibrous 
matter....  12.0 
Albumen . 4*5 


1 6 '5 


Albumen .  1 


Mur.  Potass..  1  '7 
Phosph.  Pot.  0‘.3 
Phos.  lime,  m  0.3 
Ac.  Pot.  and 
lact.  iron..  1.0 
Water .  929  *0 


Thoms.  932.3 

JMur.  Soda....  2.0 
Carl).  Soda...  I'O 
Phos.  Lime.. .  1  ’0 
Water .  78 ‘0 


82-0 


Muriate  Soda  2'0 
Water .  92*0 


94-0 


Mur.  Soda  ...  1  -7 

Soda .  0*7 

Phosph.  Lime  0*7 
Water .  80 -0 

Margu.  83‘1 

Mur.  Soda 

Soda, . 

Ph.  Lime. 

Pure  Lime 
W^ater .  98 ‘8 

Val'q.  99 '0 
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name,  division, 

SITUATION. 

CHARACTERS. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 

1 

Animal.  Saline. 

IX.  Liquor  Ovuli 
Humani. 

S.  Ovarian  vesicle, 
semen  mas  cxdinum  ? 


II.  WATERY. 

X.  Pulmonary  Ha¬ 
lites. 

S.  Pulmonary  pas¬ 
sages. 

XL  C  UTANEOus  Ex¬ 
halation. 


Perspiration. 
Sweat . 


S .  SL  in. 


XII.  Urine. 


Of  drink. 
Of  chyle. 


Lipapid  sometimes  reddish 
or  yellow  ;  coagulating  into 
strong  threads  by  alcohol,  or 
heat. 


Limpid  pure  water,  with¬ 
out  any  admixture  w'hatever. 


Watery,  inodorous^  less 
pellucid  than  water ;  some¬ 
what  viscid ;  taste  saltish, 
easily  evaporates. 


S.  Pelvis  of  kidney, 
ureter,  bladder,  ure¬ 
thra, urachus?  stomach  ? 
skin  ?  brain  ? 


S.  G.  1033.  Transparent, 
amber-coloured,  violet  smell, 
taste,  saline,  bitter,  disa¬ 
greeable  ;  cloud  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  when  cool,  smell  uri¬ 
nous,  fetid,  reddens  turnsol. 


Pure  Water,  lOOorOxygen .  88  *9 

Hydrogen  ...  1 1*1 


Ellis. 


100*0 


Oil  .  Carbonic  Acid  ? 

Acid — Lactic,  or  Mur.  Soda . ? 

Acetic,  or  Phos-  Mur.  Potass . ? 

phorlc  ?  . .  Lact.  Soda .  ? 

Water .  ? 

Thoms.  Phos.  lime . ? 


Urea .  30*1 

Uric  Acid ....  1  *0 
Lactic  Acid..  1*5 
Lact.  Am. 

An.  mat.  >  17*0 

Ale . 3 

Muc.  of  blad.  0*32 


52*8 


Sulp.  Pot...  3*7 
Snip.  Soda.  .3*16 
Phos.  Soda.  3*0 
Mur.  Soda.  4*4 
Phos.  Amm.  1  *65 
Mur.  Amm.  1  *50 
Earth  Ph.  5 
Fluate  of  V  1*0 
Lime....  } 

Silica .  0*03 

Water...  933*0 
Carb.  acid..  ? 


Berzel.  949*34 
B.  Another  Analy^sis. 


Water . 933*00 

Urea .  30*10 

Lithic  acid  100 
Pure  lactic 
acid,  lac. 
of  amm. 
and  anim. 
mats,  not 
separable 
from  thesel7*l4 
Mucus  of 
the  blad¬ 
der . 


Sulp.  of  pot.  3*71 

- -  of  soda  3. 1 6 

Phos.  of  soda  2*9  4 

- of  am.  1  *65 

j\Iur.  of  soda  4*45 
——  of  am.  1  *50 
Earthy  phos. 
with  a  trace 
of  Huate  of 

lime . 1  *00 

SIlex .  *03 


32  Prout. 


18*44 


981*56 
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TABLE  OF  THE  FLUIDS 


NAME,  DIVISION, 
SITUATION. 


XIIL  Tears. 

S.  Eye-ball,  lacry- 
inal  ducts,  canals,  and 
sac,  nose,  mouth  ? 


XIV.  Aqueous  Hum¬ 
our. 

S.  Anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye. 


CHARACTERS. 

CHEMICAL 

COMPOSITION. 

Animal. 

Saline. 

Taste  saline,  aspect  wate¬ 
ry,  no  smell. 

Mucus .  1 

Mur.  Soda, 

Soda... . f  ^  ^ 

Ph.  Lime..  C 

Ph.  Soda...  3 
Water . 98-0 

Fourcr.  99-0 

S.  G.  1009.  Very  wa¬ 
tery,  insipid,  inodorous. 

Albumen — trace . 
Animal  mat.  W  ? 

Mur.  sod. 

and  pot.  f  g  Q 
Lacts.  sod.  r 
and  pot.  3 

Soda .  0-75 

Water .  98-0 

100-75 


XV.  Vitreous  Hum¬ 
our. 

S.  Posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye. 

(XV.)  Lens. 

S.  Posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye. 


III.  MUCOUS 
FLUIDS. 

XVI.  Mucous  Secre¬ 
tion. 

Allmento  -  pulmo¬ 
nary,  genito -urinary, 
mammary,  mem.branes. 


XVII.  Saliva. 

S.  Saliv'ary  ducts, 
mouth,  alimentary  pas- 
age  ;  trachea. 


Characters  of  aqueous  hu¬ 
mour  but  a  little  denser.  S. 
G.  1009. 


Transparent ;  scarcelyfluid, 
fibrous,  lamellated,  consoli¬ 
dated  by  heat ;  densest  in  the 
centre,  where  S.  G.  1194, 
in  general  1 100. 


Like  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  ;  somewhat  opake, 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  be¬ 
comes  thick  and  quite  opake  ; 
adhesive  when  dried  ;  does 
not  dissolve  in  water  ;  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  sub-acetate  of 
lead. 


S.  G.  1016.  Limpid,  very 
viscid,  insipid,  inodorous  ; 
difficultly  unites  with  water; 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  thickens; 
deposits  tartar,  or  salts  of 
lime. 


Albumen.... 

0-16 

Murs.  &  Lacts  1.4 

Animal  mat.  W.  ? 

Soda . 

0-4 

98-0 

0-16 

Berzel. 

99-8 

Pecu.  mat. 

35.9 

An.  mat.  alcoh.  ?<? 

Murs.  &  lacts 

.  2-4 

An.  mat.  wat.  ?‘£ 

Phosphates  . . 

.  1-3 

Cel.  mem.  in 

• 

Water . 

58-0 

snl. . . 

.  2-4 

Berzel. 

61-7 

38-3 

Mucus . :. 

53-3 

Murs.  Sod. 

An.  mat.... 

2-0 

and  Pot . 

5-6 

Albumen..? 

Lactate  Soda 

1-0 

Peculiar  an. 

k3.5 

Soda . 

0-9 

matter . 

S 

Phos.  Soda.. 

»  • 

Water,  sai/ 9S8.7 

58-8 

—  ■ 

Berzel.  941-2 

Animal  Mat. 

3-0 

Murs.  Pot.  and 

Mucus ....... 

.  1-3 

Soda . 

1-7 

Albumen  ?... 

Lactate  Soda 

0-9 

Soda . 

0  2 

4-3 

Water .  992-9 

Herzel.  995-7 


OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 
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NAME,  DIVISION, 
SITUATION. 


CHARACTERS. 


XVIII.  Pancreatic 
Juice. 

S.  Pancreatic  duct  ; 
duodenum ;  large  in¬ 
testines  in  salivation  ? 


XIX.  Amygdaloid 
Secretion. 

S.  Tonsils. 


XX.  Arytenoid  Se¬ 
cretion. 

S.  Arytenoid  glands. 


Characters  of  saliva. 


Characters  of  mucous ; 
but  yellow,  fetid. 


Opake,  crass,  yellow,  very 
fetid. 


XXL  Bronchial  Se-  , 

cretion.  jsipid,  inodorous,  gelatinous, 


semitransparent. 


S.  Bronchial  glands, 
morning  expectoration. 


XXII.  Semen. 

S.  Testicles,  vesicu- 
lae  seminales?  vas  defe¬ 
rens,  urethra,  bladder. 


XXIII.  Pkostatic 
Liquor. 

S.  Prostate  gland, 
urethra. 


XXIV.  Cowperian 
Secretion. 

S.  Cowper’s  glands  ; 
urethra. 


IV.  OILYlLUinS. 

XXV.  Fat. 

S.  Spherical  cells  of 
the  adipose  membrane, 
renal  region,  omentum. 


chemical  composition. 


Animal. 


Saline. 


Supposed  same  as  saliva. 


Supposed  same  as  XVL 


Mucus. 


?  Carbon  ? . 

Water .  ? 


S.  G.  1085.  Fluid; 
milky  aspect  ;  contains  a 
thick  mucilaginous  substance, 
with  white  shining  filaments ; 
odour  peculiar,  disagreeable ; 
greens  violets ;  liquefies  in 
the  open  air. 

Resembles  much  the  white 
of  an  egg  ? 


Characters  of  mucous  se¬ 
cretion  ?  colour  slightly  red¬ 
dish. 


White,  tasteless,  inodor¬ 
ous  ;  melts  at  95°  F.  Con¬ 
tains  stearin  and  elaln  ;  pro¬ 
duces  an  intolerable  smell  in 
destructive  distillation  ;  100 
of  alcohol  dissolves  25  of  its 
stearin. 


Mucilage .  6.0  Phos.  Lime...  3 

Animalcula...  ?  Soda .  1 

— —  Water .  90 

6-0  - - 

Vauq.  94’0 


Stearin. 

Elain... 


Salts. 
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FLUIDS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


NAME,  DIVISION, 
SITUATION. 


CHARACTERS. 


CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 


A  nimal. 

Saline. 

Oil . 96.0 

Phosph.  lime...  ? 

Albumen, 

Carb.  lime .  ? 

Gelatine.,  f  „ 
Extractive  T 

Soda .  ? 

Water . ].0 

Pec.  mat.  ’  - 

— 

Berzel.  1  *0 

99.0 

Albumen . 

Soda . 

Inspissated  Oil.... 

Phosph.  lime . 

Colouring  matter. 

Vauq, 

XXVI.  Me  DULLA. 

S.  Cavities  of  Bones. 


XXVII.  Cerumen. 

S.  Meatus  auditorlus 
externus. 


XXVIII.  Cutaneous 
Sebum. 

S.  Sebaceous  follicles 
of  the  skin. 


XXIX.  Sebum  Odo- 

RIFERUM. 

S.  Corona  gland  is, 
clitoridis  ;  mammae. 


XXX.  Meibomian 
Secretion, 


S.  Eye-lids. 


XXXI.  Bile, 

S.  Gall  ducts,  gall 
bladder,  intestines,  fe¬ 
ces. 


Yellow,  or  pure  red  ;  taste 
agreeable  ;  no  smell ;  melts 
113nF.  ;  distilled,  it  yields 
a  white  oil,  not  becoming 
black,  as  in  fat ;  something 
between  butter  and  oil. 


Viscid,  orange  yelloAV,  bit¬ 
ter  ;  heated,  it  melts,  stains 
paper,  emits  an  aromatic 
odour  ;  and  a  white  smoke 
like  burning  fat,  nearly  all 
soluble  in  alcohol,  hardens 
in  the  air. 


Unctuous,  inflammable,  Probably  similar  to  Cerumen, 
bland,  tenacious,  indui-ated 
by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  tak¬ 
ing  the  form  of  the  follicle. 


Thick,  dirty  white,  unc-  Probably  similar  to  Cerumen, 
tuous,  inflammable,  friable, 
subfetid. 


Thick,  inodorous,  insipid  ; 
becoming  opake  in  the  air  ; 
viscid  ;  slowly  uniting  with 
water. 


Yellowish  green  ;  some¬ 
times  brown ;  unctuous,  bit¬ 
ter,  peculiar  odour.— -S.  G. 
1040, 


Disputed  whether  oily  or  mucous 


Plcromel.... 
Albumen... 
Erythrine  ?. . 

Resin  ? . 

Yellowmat.  ? 


80.0 

3.0 


83.0 


Soda .  4.1 

Mur.  Soda..  3*4 
Plios.  Soda.  1  *0 
Phos.  Lime.  0. 1 

Iron  ? . 

Water . 908.4 

Berzfl.  917.0 


TABLE  L— ANIMALS. 

VERTEBRATA. 

MOLLU.SCA. 

\ 

ARTICULATA. 

RADIARIA,  or  ZOOPHYTA. 

Cerebro-spi- 
nal  system  in¬ 
closed  within  a 
bony  'case ;  of 
which  the  an¬ 
terior  extremity 
presents  the  ^or¬ 
gans  of  sense, 
and  the  orifice 
of  the  intestinal 
tube. 

Sexes  separ¬ 
ate  :  individuals 
for  each. 

Head  distinct 
from  the  body  : 
never  more  than 
four  limbs,  or 
lateral  appen¬ 
dices. 

No  cerebro-spinal  sys¬ 
tem  ;  no  bony  axis  dividing 
the  animal  symmetrically ; 
nervous  masses  not  sym¬ 
metrical,  dispersed  in  dif- 
fei’erit  parts  of  the  body, 
from  whence  proceed  the 
nerves  of  sense,  of  the 
muscles,  and  of  the  viscera. 

Skin  naked  and  mu¬ 
cous,  or  incrusted  with 
salts,  forming  the  single, 
double,  or  multiple  shells 
of  the  conchifera. 

Sex  separate  in  dif- 
fei'ent  individuals  :  others 
hermaphrodite,  with  the 
necessity  of  reciprocal  im¬ 
pregnation  :  others  with¬ 
out  apparent  sex,  repro- 
ducing  themselves. 

Some  respire  air,  others 
respire  water. 

Blood  white,  digestive 
organs  constantly  provided 
with  a  liver. 

Head  indistinct ;  no  di¬ 
verging  appendices,  or 
members  for  motion. 

Constituted  of 
articulated  rings 
symmetrically  dis¬ 
posed  upon  an 
axis.  Body  ver¬ 
miform.  Others 
having  series  of 
diverging  rings, 
each  couple  of 
which  forms  a  pair 
offeet,and  of  which 
the  whole  number 
may  even  extend 
to  75,  and  is  never 
less  than  six.  Two 
longitudinal  cords, 
forming  a  ring  at 
the  commence¬ 

ment  of  the  intes¬ 
tine,  pass  from 
space  to  space  by 
double  knots  or 
enlargements,from 
whence  arisen erves 
distributed  to  all 
the  organs.  Jaws 
always  lateral. 

Respiration  a- 
quatic,  or  aerial : 
the  latter  by  tra¬ 
chea. 

Head  distinct  in 
all  the  insects. 

1.  EchinodermatajVfi^ 
fibrous  skin,  often  indu¬ 
rated,  with  an  interior  ca¬ 
vity  in  which  the  viscera 
float  freely.  Sometimes 

movable  spines  or  prickles. 

2.  Intestinalia,  in  some 
of  which  the  sexes  are  se¬ 
parate,  although  deficient 
entirely  of  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  circula¬ 
tion,  and  of  nerves. 

3.  Acephala,  a  mass  of 
flesh  in  the  parenchyma  of 
which  the  intestines  are 
excavated,  and  contractile 
in  all  directions.  With¬ 
out  nerves. 

4.  Polypi ;  bodies  en¬ 
tirely  gelatinous,  having 
only  a  single  cavity  with 
one  orifice.  Susceptible 
of  multiplying  themselves 
by  division. 

5.  Infusoria^  with  the 
body  gelatinous  and  trans¬ 
parent  like  the  meduscE ; 
without  any  apparent  ori¬ 
fice. 
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TABLE  II.— VERTEBRATA. 


MAMMALIA. 


Tlie  cerebral 
hemispheres^  and 
the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum,  joined 
by  commissure : 
optic  lobes  always 
solid. 

One,  or  several, 
pairs  of  mammae. 

Seven  cervical 
vertebrce,  except  a 
species  of  Bi'ady- 
pus.* 

Te^th  alone  on 
the  upper  jaw,  in¬ 
termaxillary  bone, 
and  lower  jaw. 

A  diaphragm, 
both  muscular  and 
mobile,  separating 
the  chest  from  the 
abdomen. 

Embryo  de¬ 
veloped,  and  be¬ 
coming  a  fetus  in 
a  uterus ;  or  at 
least  passing  to  the 
perfect  state,  with¬ 
out  the  interme¬ 
diate  form,  upon 
the  nipple  of  the 
mamma. 


BIRDS. 


A  ventricle  at  the 
lumbar  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Op 
tic  lobes  hollow. 

Olfactory  lobes  ru 
dimentary.  Cere 
bral  lobes  hollow. 

Spinal  marrow 
extended  in  a  cana 
of  equal  length  with 
the  vertebral  column 

A  single  ovary  ; 
the  fecundated  egg 
must  undergo  an  ex¬ 
ternal  incubation. 


REPTILES. 


Lungs  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  skele 
ton. 


Covered  with  fea¬ 
thers,  the  two  ante¬ 
rior  limbs  never  em¬ 
ployed  for  walking 

No  teeth.  Jaws 
enveloped  in  horny 
sheaths,  or  beaks. 

No  parotid,  lingual, 
maxillary  glands,  &c 

Never  more  than 
four  toes  on  the  foot. 


Cerebral  lobes  hol¬ 
low,  with  one  ven¬ 
tricle  in  each. 

Cerebellum  ru¬ 
dimentary.  Optic 
lobes  ordinarily  hol¬ 
low. 

According  to  the 
orders,  teeth  in  the 
vomer,  ihepterygoid, 
and  palatine  pro¬ 
cesses,  besides  those 
which  are  situated  as 
in  the  mammalia. 

Never  have  hairs 
or  feathers  :  skin 
naked  or  scaly. 

Lung  double  or 
single  :  but  always 
vesicular. 

Eggs  laid  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  but  hatched 
without  incubation  : 
others  hatched 
the  oviduct. 


FISHES. 


in 


Encephalon  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  receiving  superr^u- 
merary  lobes  behind  the 
cerebellum.  Spinal  mar¬ 
row  without  any  enlarge¬ 
ment,  in  its  whole  length  : 
sometimes  limited  to  the 
30th  part  of  the  length 
of  the  vertebral  canal. 

Cerebral  lobes  solid,  and 
reduced  to  the  optic  thala¬ 
mus,  or  even  to  nullity  : 
in  other  i-espects  less  de¬ 
veloped  than  the  ojHic  ol¬ 
factory  lobes ;  and  often 
even  less  than  the  cere- 
bellum  :  sometimes  even 
the  supernumerary  lobes 
are  larger  than  the  ence¬ 
phalon. 

Organ  of  hearing  hav¬ 
ing  semicircular  mem¬ 
branous  canals,  not  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  cranium,  and 
bathed  in  a  liquid. 

The  intermaxillary 
bone  constantly  moi’e  de¬ 
veloped  than  the  maxil¬ 
lary,  and  movable  upon 
one  another. 

Respiration  by  free 
bronchue,ov  adherent  upon 
the  external  boundary  of 
their  circumference. 

Those  oi  free  bronchia; 
have  them  covered  with 
large  osseous  clappers  or 
valves,  formed,  at  the 
most,  of  five  pieces. 

The  cyprini,  scari,  and 
a  few  others,  have  alone  a 
mastication. 

Two  ovaries  :  eggs 
hatched  without  incuba¬ 
tion  after  exclusion,  or 
even  hatched  in  the  ovi¬ 
duct. 

N.  B. — Tlie  vertebrated  animals  are  also  divided  into  viviparous,  comprising  the 
mammalia  ;  and  oviparous,  comprehending  the  three  other  classes.  The  general  character 
of  the  oviparous  animals  is,  that  they  never  have  commissures  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum  ; 
no  diaphragm  :  their  cervical  vertebrae  vary  in  number. 

*  iiree  another,  though  fossil,  exception,  in  the  Geological  Transaction's,  vol.  1.  New 
Series.  It  has  been  named,  PLESio-SAunos  Eolcitio-detros.  — Trans 


Teeth  sharp  and 
slender,  incapable  of 
bruising  their  prey  : 
no  parotid  or  maxil¬ 
lary  glands. 

One  order  of  this 
class  undergoes  a 
perfect  metamorpho¬ 
sis  before  summer  : 
the  respiration 
then  aquatic. 
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TABLE  III. — MAMMALIA  ITETIPARA,  urincung  forth  Matlratkd  Young. 


1.  IJIMANA. 

n»rcc  kinds  of  teoth,  clavicles,  hands  upon  the  an¬ 
terior  mcnihers  only  ;  diet  omnivorous ;  lolies  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum  miicli  develoja-d,  and  deeply 
convoluted  ;  skin  generally  naked. 

2.  QUADRUMANA. 

Three  sorts  of  teeth,  diet  frugivorous,  hands  to  the 
four  nieiuhers ;  clavicles,  lower  jaw  urticulalcd  us 
man. 


Mkn. 


jNIoNKKY.S,  Olt  Ai’KS. 


Lkmuiii:s. 

More  or  less  thou  four  lucisor  teeth,  otherwise  directed 
than  in  the  ape  ;  live  or  six  uudar  twth  ;  iuilex  of  the  jios- 
terior  hand  always  shorter,  and  providwl  with  an  awl- 
bliaped  nail  recurved,  noil  longer  than  the  others  ;  brain 
smooth. 


See  Table  IV. 


I.  Aprs,  pro|)erly  so  colled  ;  the  three  sorts  of  teeth  the 
same  as  in  man,  tin*  bruin  convolutetl. 


2.  Siipqjou,  incisive  and  cnuiiie  teeth  like  ap«'s,  hut  al¬ 
ways  six  iiiolur  ;  bruin  little  or  nothing  eonvuluted. 


1.  Mahis,  six  inferior  ineisors  |)rominent.  tail  longer 
than  the  body. 

2.  Indris,  four  incisors  ])romiucnt,  no  tail. 

.S.  J.oris,  nails  and  teeth  like  Mukis,  no  tail. 

4:  Galagos,  same  teeth,  same  nails  tut  the  J.oris ;  size 

of  the  ej'es  diKj)roportionate,  also  of  the  eyelids  and  ears. 

ti.  Tarsiers  (^American  Jerboa),  like  the  Galagos,  hut 
only  two  incisors  below. 

G.  Cheirogales,  uwlshaped  nails  on  all  the  fingers,  excej)t 
the  thumbs  ? 


1.  Orang-outang  a.m\  Gibbon.  Anthropomor- 
|)lioiis,  without  tail,  without  callosity  on  the  hijrs, 
or  pouches  in  the  cheeks. 

2.  Cynoce])hal{,  Macakas,  Guenons,  with  tail, 
callosities,  jjouches. 

1.  Slanlores,  tlie  lower  jaw  much  enlarged  verti¬ 
cally,  to  include  the  os  hyoides,  which  is  dilated  in 
the  form  of  a  tandM)ur,  tail  prehensile. 

2.  Aletes,  with  rudimentary  thumbs,  and  pre¬ 
hensile  tail. 

a.  Sa'is,  or  Capuchin,  with  incisor  teeth,  ver¬ 
tical  os  in  man,  tail  prehensile. 

4-.  Sakis,  inferior  inciMirs  ohlifjuely  prominent. 

Onislilis,  incisors  straight,  nails  compressed. 


S.  CARNIVORA. 

Tliree  sorts  of  teeth,  maxillary  articulation,  a  trans¬ 
verse  hinge,  no  clavicles. 


1.  CnEiROPTKRA.  Ihaiu  smooth,  penis  and  pectoral  mam¬ 
ma'  pendant ;  a  fold  of  skin  extended  In'tween  the  four  feet 
and  the  toes;  clavicle  stronger  than  in  apes;  sternum  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  cariualcd  form,  as  in  birds. 

2.  Insectivoka.  Brain  smooth,  clavicles  stronger  or 
weaker,  according  to  the  habits  of  digging  or  swimming ; 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  enormous ;  eye  more  or  less  rudimen¬ 
tary. 

S.  Carnivora.  Great  canine  teeth  separated  by  six 
small  incisors,  cutting  molar  teeth,  jirovided  in  some  with 
spongy  tubercles,  the  increasing  proportion  of  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  diet  more  mixed  with  vegetables ;  the  shorter  the 
lower  jaw,  the  more  carnivorous  ;  also  the  sharper  and  more 
trenchant  the  nails,  the  less  numerous  the  teeth :  finally, 
they  walk  more  upon  the  tops  of  the  toes. 


4.  Amphibia.  Posterior  members  very  short  and  broad  ; 
the  plantar  aspect  and  phalanges  greatly  developed  in  the 
swimmers  and  palmata  ;  body  pisciforin. 


1.  Bats.  The  fingers  of  the  hands  mostly  without  nails, 
and  extended  like  rods,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  whole 
arm  ;  the  toes  of  the  feet  all  nailed,  and  remaining  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  body  ;  posterior  limbs  comjdetely  retroverted. 

2.  Galeo]nlhecae,  fingers  of  the  hands  not  larger  than 
those  of  the  feet,  and  similarly  nailed. 

1 .  Two  long  incisors,  middling  or  excessive  in  height, 
and  the  canine  shorter  than  the  incisive.  Hedgehog, 
Field  Mouse,  Russian  Musk  Rat,  Scalopes,  Chrysochlores. 

2.  Lai'ge  canine  teeth,  wide  from  each  other,  between 
which  are  small  incisors,  Tanrec,  Mole. 

1.  Plantigrades,  Rear,  Rat,  Coatis  [Racoon),  Kinka- 
jou,  Badger,  Glutton. 

2.  Digitigrades. 


1.  Phocee.  Four  to  six  superior  Incisors,  four  Inferior ; 
twenty,  twenty-two,  twenty-four  cutting  or  conical  maxil¬ 
lary  teeth,  without  tubercles. 

2.  Morses.  Body  like  the  PAocfZ’;  with  enormous  up¬ 
per  canine  teeth  projecting  vertically  from  the  jaw ;  and 
between  which  a  compressed  inferior  jaw  is  moved,  void  of 
canine  and  incisor  teeth  ;  four  incisors  between  the  supe¬ 
rior  canine. 


1 .  Martins,  A  single  tuliercular,  and  two  or  three 
false  molar  teeth  above ;  and  three  or  four  molar 
teeth  below.  .  Polecat,  Martins,  Mouffetts,  Otter. 

2.  Two  tubercular  teeth  liehind  the  maxillary 
branches ;  in  the  number  of  four  alxive  and  five  be¬ 
low  ;  four  toes  behind.  Sleek-tongued  Dog,  rough- 
tongued  Civet. 

3.  No  tubercular  tooth  behind  the  inferior  ca¬ 
nine.  Hyenas  and  Cats. 


4.  RODENTIA. 

At  each  jaw  two  great  incisors  growing  during  the 
whole  of  life,  and  which  an  empty  interval  separates 
from  the  molares,  the  number  of  which  varies  from 
three  to  five  :  The  maxillary  condyle  and  the  glenoid 
ossa,  directed  longitudinally,  and  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  head  ;  toes  free  and  flexible  for  seizing ;  the 
brain  smooth  ;  fifth  pair,  and  middle  lobe  of  cerebel¬ 
lum,  strongly  developed. 


5.  EDENTATA. 

Without  incisors  on  the  two  jaws,  sometimes  with¬ 
out  teeth ;  clavicles  at  least  rudimentary,  and  great 
nails  enveloping  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  brain  smooth, 
cerebellum  and  fifth  pair  little  developed,  olfactory 
lobes  prominent. 


6.  GRAVIGRADA.  Bl. 

Five  toes  upon  all  the  feet,  no  canine  teeth,  superior 
incisors  conical,  recurved  above,  and  growing  for  the 
whole  of  life ;  no  inferior  incisor  or  canine  teeth  ;  nos¬ 
trils  elongated  into  a  trunk,  neck  wrinkled,  tarsus  and 
carpus  complete. 

7.  UNGULIGRADA.  Bl. 

Toes,  of  which  at  least  two  phalanges  are  inclosed 
in  a  hoof,  and  cannot  be  bent  for  prehension  ;  the 
radius  always  movable  upon  the  cubit,  brain  convo¬ 
luted,  olfactory  lobes  much  developed,  as  well  as  the 
cerebellum  and  fifth  pair. 

8.  SOLIPEDA. 

With  teeth  formed  of  several  plates  of  enamel,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  cement,  and  with  a  single  toe  carried  upon  a 
single  canon  bone,  behind  which  are  two  slileltes,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  ;  the 
three  phalanges  inclosed  in  the  hoof,  brain  convoluted. 

9.  RUMINANTIA. 

Eight  incisors  below,  none  above,  the  molar  teeth 
formed  of  vertical  plates  of  enamel  growing  double  ; 
the  foot  divided  into  two  toes,  or  sabots ;  behind  the 
sabote  are  two  rudimentary  toes,  supported  upon  me¬ 
tacarpal  and  metatarsal  stylets ;  four  stomachs,  brain 
convoluteil,  olfactory  lobes  strongly  developed. 

10.  CETACEA. 

No  posterior  limlis,  vestige  of  pelvis  without  arti¬ 
culation  to  the  spinal  vertebrae  ;  the  six  vertebra; 
behind  the  atlas  shortened,  flattened,  and  even  some¬ 
times  consolidated  into  one  mass ;  toes  enveloped  in  a 
bunch,  in  the  form  of  an  oar-palm,  and  without  nails. 


1.  RODENTIA,  WITH  clavicles. 


2.  RODENTIA,  without  clavicles. 

1 .  Sharp  canine  teeth.  Snout  short,  mammae  pectoral. 
Number  of  ribs,  of  cervical  vertebrae  of  toes,  and  form  of 
the  maxillary  condyle,  varying  from  one  species  to  another. 

Sloth,  or  Bradypus. 

2.  Cylindrical,  and  having  molar  teeth ;  without  molar 
teeth. 

Tatous  [Armadillos),  covered  with  shields;  Orycteroj)es 
covered  with  hair. 

3.  Without  any  teeth,  with  a  filiform  tongue,  protrac¬ 
tile,  but  without  a  bony  axis. 

Anteaters  covered  with  hair.  Pangolins  [Short-tailed 
Manis,)  covered  with  scales. 

1.  Elephants.  With  molar  teeth  formed  from  ten  to 
fifteen  layers  of  enamel,  separated  by  cement. 

2.  Mastodontes.  With  molar  teeth  of  the  same 
structure  as  man. 


Teeth  of  the  same  structure  as  In  the  thiee  first  orders ; 
fore-arms  and  legs  complete. 


Horses. 


1.  Without  horns.  Chamois,  Chevrolams  [Roe). 

2.  With  horns.  Giraffe,  Slag,  Ox,  Antelope,  Goat, 
Sheep. 


1.  Herbivorous  Cetacea.  Small  pectoral  mamime, 
cervical  vertebne  always  movable,  fore-arm  movable  by 
ginglyinus  upon  the  arm,  jaw  short,  intermaxillary  bone 
armed  with  teeth. 

2.  Ordinary  Cetacea.  Never  with  superior  incisor 
or  canine  teeth  ;  nostrils  jirovided  with  vents,  or  cavities, 
compressible  by  capsular  muscles  situated  at  the  orifice  of 
the  nostrils,  to  exiiel  the  water  swallowed  ;  mammcc  near 
the  anus,  with  elongated  jaws. 


1.  With  molar  teeth  formed  of  stripes,  or  plates  of  ena¬ 
mel,  rolled,  and  folded  in  upon  themselves. 

Beavers,  Great-headed  Field-Mouse,  Echymys,  Dor¬ 
mouse,  Hydromys,  Helamys. 

2.  Omnivorous.  Molar  teeth,  with  spongy  tubercles, 
with  a  structure  like  that  of  Carnivora. 

Rats,  Hamster-Rats,  Jerboas,  Mole-Rats,  Cape  Mole- 
Rats,  Marmot,  Squirrel,  Aye- Aye. 

Having  the  teeth  formed  of  plates,  rolled  in,  or  folded  ; 
or  of  several  lobes  of  flattened  enamel. 

Porcupine,  Hare,  Guinea-Pig,  Cobayes,  Agutis,  Pacas. 


1.  No  canine  teeth.  Rhinoceros,  Damans. 

2.  Tliree  orders  of  teeth.  Hippopotamus,  Pig,  Tapir, 
Anhoplotherium,  Palceotheriurn . 


1.  I.amantin.  Molar  teeth  like  those  of  man. 

2.  Dugongsl[lkan-Dugong),  with  protected  incisors, 
with  molares  formed  of  two  cylinders. 

3.  Stellers,  having,  in  place  of  teeth,  horny  plates  at 
the  margin  of  the  palate. 

1.  Cetacea,  with  teeth  implanted  upon  the  jaws,  or  only 
upon  the  lower  jaw.  Dolphin,  JSkarival,  Hyperoodons, 
Cachalot. 

2.  Baleenrc.  Upper  jaw  furnished  with  fetlocks,  oi‘ 
whiskers  ;  lower  jaw  without  teeth. 


MAMMALIA 

EMBTIYOPARA; 

OK  HEARING  EMHRYONS. 


MARSUPIAl.IA. 


[laving  all  ;  niale  a"''  female,  with  purse,  or 

hout  purse;;  two  supernumerary  bones,  articu- 

d  upon  the  os  pubis  by  the  one  extremity,  and 
ting  freely  at  the  other  ;  these  bones,  altliongli 
ependent  of  the  purse,  have  been  named  marsu- 
I,  a.s  well  as  the  animals  furnished  with  them, 
ithout  dilatation  of  the  oviducts  in  the  matrix, 
without  contraction,  or  neck,  of  the  termination 
the  oviducts  in  the  vagina  :  whence  it  follows, 
t  the  embryoiis  have  no  uterine  existence,  but 
j  forthwith  to  the  teats,  where  their  last  deve- 
;meut  is  completed. 


1.  Mausupialia  carnivora. 

Long  canine  teeth,  and  six  to  ten  small  incisors  in  the  two  jaws;  always  more  numerous 
ill  that  above;  the  posterior  molares  alone  are  rough,  with  points ;  molares  trenchant,  brain 
smooth. 


2.  Mau.supialia  frugivora. 

Two  long  flat  incisors  projecting  ilowiiwards,  six  above;  sujK'rior  canine  teeth  long,  inferior 
rudimentary  and  falling;  thumb  almost  directed  us  in  birds,  and  without  claw,  the  two  toes 
following  being  joined  by  skin. 


S.  Mar.suimama  HERHIVOUA. 


Posterior  legs  three  or  four  times  longer  than  the  anterior  ;  want  thumbs,  and  li.ivc  the 
•o  first  toes  joined  even  to  the  claw  ;  the  tail  enormous,  forming  a  third  lever  for  walking, 
which  the  two  anterior  limbs  are  strangers ;  five  grinders  every  where  crowned  with 
liercles,  or  transverse  eminences  ;  two  superior  incisors  projecting  ;  and  six  above. 


4.  IMaKSUI’IALI A  ROUENTIA. 

Two  great  incisors  growing  in  each  jaw ;  the  grinders  with  two  traiisvcine  eminences  ;  five 
claws  on  the  forefeet,  four  on  those  liehiud,  where  a  tubercle  supplies  the  place  of  a  great  toe. 

5.  MaRSUPIALIA  EDENTATA. 


Having,  besides  the  ordinary  clavicle,  an  azygos  clavicle  common  to  the  two  shoulders,  os  In 
lizarils  ;  l^'sldes  the  five  toes  of  the  four  feet,  the  males  have  on  those  of  the  hind  feet,  a  spur, 
fixed  upon  the  astragalus. 

Tlie  above  characters,  if  it  is  well  established  that  these  anim.als  have  not  teats,  and  that  they 
I  iy  c  rgs  hatching  them  bv  incubation,  ought  to  raise  this  order  to  a  lifth  class  of  f'jmTKji/urj. 


1.  Sarigucs,  [Ma7iitou),  or  Didelphos.  Fifty  teeth  in  all,  thumbs  on  the  feet 
behind,  opposable,  and  with  a  flat  nail ;  tongue  rough  at  the  edges  ;  tail  naked 
and  jirehensile. 

2.  Jtasyures.  Eight  superior  incisor  teeth,  six  inferior,  in  all  forty-two  ;  tall 
everywhere  villous,  not  prelienslle,  jiosterior  tliumh  rudimentary,  and  not  oppo¬ 
sable. 

3.  Paramcles.  Ten  su|R*rior  incisors,  six  inferior,  in  all  forty-eight  teeth  ; 
three  toes  only  ou  the  hind  feet,  of  which  the  two  exterior  are  joineil  by  skin  ; 
five  toes  to  the  feet  before,  the  internuHliate  of  which  arc  armwl  with  large  claws. 

1 .  Phalangers,  with  tail  always  prehensile,  sometimes  in  part  scaly. 

2.  Plying  Phalangers,  with  the  skin  of  the  flank  extended  between  the  legs  ; 
tail  not  preheusile,  and  villous. 

.3.  Koala.  Two  inferior  incisors,  without  canine  teeth,  six  above,  the  mid¬ 
dle  the  longest,  and  two  snuall  canine  teeth  ;  toes  of  the  fore  feet  divideil  into  two 
groiijicb,  for  seizing,  as  in  Parroiiuets  ;  the  thumb  is  wanting  on  the  hind  fc'et. 

1.  Kangaroo-Rat,  having  more  than  two  canine  teeth  above,  and  the  first 
molar  long  and  iudentiHl. 

2.  Kangaroo,  without  canine  teeth,  and  with  the  molar  uniformly  alike. 


Phascotomes. 

1.  Echidna,  with  extensible  tongue  like  the  Anteater  ;  no  teeth  whatever. 

2.  Ornithorhinchus,  with  jaws  liorny  and  denticulated  like  those  of  Ducks  ; 
one  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  mouth. 
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TABLE  IV.—MEN. 


1.  CELTO-SCYTII-ARABIANS. 


2.  MONGOLS. 


3.  ETHIOPIANS. 


4.  EURO-AFRICANS. 


5.  AUSTRO -AFRICANS. 


G.  MALAYS,  or  OCEANIANS. 


PAPOOS. 


Hair  smooth,  silkv)  ))lentlful ;  facial  angle  open  ;  incisor  teeth  ver- 
tical ;  cheeks  not  projecting  or  large  ;  skin  and  hair  varying  from  black 
to  white,  according  to  the  climate. 

Inhabit  all  Europe,  but  less  its  central  polar  countries;  Asia  to  the 
Ganges,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  Irtish  ;  the  Atlantic  region  of  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  Abyssinia. 

Hair  smooth,  but  stiff  and  thin  ;  beard  thin ;  eye  small,  raised  ob¬ 
liquely  backwards  ;  cheeks  projecting,  incisors  vertical ;  skin  yellow,  and 
hair  black,  colour  invariable  under  all  climates  ;  marriage  precocious. 

Hair  woolly ;  cranium  compressed ;  forehead  depressed  ;  nose  flattened ; 
facial  part  of  the  intermaxillaiy  bone  and  chin  obliquely  inclined  upon 
one  another,  as  also  the  incisors ;  skin  and  hair  black  under  all  climates. 

Hair  woolly  ;  skin  black  ;  cranium  less  compressed  than  in  the  Ethiopi¬ 
ans;  and  foi’ehead  almost  as  projecting  as  in  Europeans  ;  incisors  vertical ; 
nose  little  depressed.  Commonly  designated,  negroes  of  Mozambique. 

Hair  woolly,  and  the  bones  of  the  nose  usually  in  one  single  scaly 
plate,  as  in  JMakas,  and  much  more  flat  and  broad  than  in  other  Afri¬ 
cans  ;  olecranian  cavity  of  the  humerus  perforated  by  a  hole ;  incisors 
and  chin  much  more  oblique  than  in  Plthiopians.  Skin  yellow  bistre. 

Cranium  conformable  to  that  of  Europeans ;  cheeks  a  little  larger  ; 
teeth  quite  alike,  hairs  smooth  and  black,  skin  olive,  or  brown,  in  the 
same  climate  where  the  Arab  Indian  is  as  black  as  the  negro. 

The  shores  of  Indian  China,  all  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  Oceanica 
to  Madagascar. 

X.  B.  The  French  geographer  Malte-Brun,  has  been  pleased  to 
denominate  the  South  Sea  Islands  Oceanica^  subdividing  again  into 
North  West,  Central,  and  Eastern  Oceanica.  The  latter  is  Polynesia, 
and  extends  from  the  Ladrones  to  Easter  Island  and  Owyhee. — Tr. 

Almost  negro  ;  hair  black,  half  woolly,  very  tough,  naturally  curl¬ 
ing  ;  beard  black  and  thin ;  physiognomy  between  the  black  and  the 
Malay  ;  but  with  teeth  somewhat  prominent ;  nasal  opening  wider  still 
than  in  the  natives  of  Guinea. 


Colour  quite  black,  cranium  compressed  and  depressed  ;  hair  short, 
very  woolly,  and  curled  ;  nose  flat  to  the  root,  and  very  broad  ;  lips 
thick ;  facial  angle  very  acute ;  on  the  whole,  closely  approaching  the 
negroes  of  Guinea. 

New  Guinea,  Archipelago  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  New  Hebrides, 
Andaman  isles,  Formosa. 


Hair  smooth,  black  ;  beard  and  hair  thin ;  limbs  slender,  and  of  a 
length  disproportionate  to  the  body ;  teeth  vertical,  nose  very  broad  ; 
forehead  depressed  and  compressed. 

Head  elongated ;  nose  long,  projecting,  and  strongly  aquiline ;  forehead 
compressed  and  flattened  ;  considerable  height  of  the  jaws ;  red  copper 
colour,  in  all  climates  ;  hairs  black,  never  becoming  gray  ;  beard  thin  ; 
forehead  more  depressed  than  with  the  Mongols ;  nubility  precocious ; 
imagination  lively  and  strong ;  moral  character  energetic. 

These  characters  belong  chiefly  to  the  people  of  North  America,  and 
the  table  lands  of  the  Cordilleras,  as  far  as  Cumana. 


Head  generally  spherical,  forehead  broad,  but  depressed  as  in  the  Mon¬ 
gols  ;  superciliary  arches  pi'ojecting  outwards  ;  cheeks  prominent ;  nose 
flat  and  depressed  at  the  root ;  hairs  long,  thick,  rigid,  and  straight ; 
skin  neither  black  nor  yellow,  nor  copper-coloured  ;  lips  very  thick, 
understanding  generally  obtuse,  and  moral  character  extremely  debased. 

*  COI  UMBUS  havin'^  discovered  tlie  Lucayan  or  Bahama  islands,  and  AMERICUS  the  coast  of  Cumana;  we  have  ven¬ 
tured  from  these  cirrumstances,  to  employ  the  alx)ve  two  denominations,  which  are  indeetl  only  provisional,  as  that  of  African 
for  the  negroes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Columbians,  and  still  more  the  Americans,  are  each  again  divisible  into  several 
si'iecies,  a.”  different  between  themselves  as  those  of  Africa. 


8.  OCEANIAN  NEGROES. 


9.  AUSTRALIANS. 


10.  COLUMBIANS.* 


II.  AMERICANS. 


1 .  Cells,  Black  hair,  primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  to  the  ocean  and  its  isles. 

2.  Scythians,  white  hair.  Central  Europe,  Asia  to  the  sources  of  the  Irtish  ;  Mountains  of  Belur  and  Himalayali. 

3.  Jlrabians,  hair  always  black.  Atlantic  Africa,  and  Asia  to  the  south  of  Caucasus,  as  far  a-s  the  Ganges. 

4.  Atlantians.  Olecranianyji.wa  of  the  humerus  pierced  as  in  the  South  African  ;  hair  black,  chesnut,  and  fair. 
Guanches,  an  ancient  people  of  the  Canaries. 


squimaux,  &c.  ; 


Separated 


Greenland,  the  polar  coasts  of  Europe  and  America,  under  the  name  of  Laplanders, 
all  Asia  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  of  the  mountains  of  Belur,  and  the  Irtish 

Africa,  from  the  Senegal,  the  Niger,  and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  to  within  a  litt 
from  the  Euro- Africans  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  ^arsftere 

mi  •  •  1 

The  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  upon  the  Indian  ocean. 

Africa  beyond  the  southern  tropic,  less  the  part  corresponding  to  the  easter^cbast;j' 

1.  Hottentots,  Boschie7nans,  Betjuanas,  &c.  ■  ^  / 

‘i, ^Malegaches,  (aborigines  of  the  island),  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Madaggscftfj  hair  slw&t  andiwoofly  ; /colour  of 
skin  deep  copper ;  orbits  wider  than  in  the  negro.  ^  *•-  ■»  < 


I  ,  j 

1.  Carolinians^  or  natives  of  New  Philippine  Islands  (Lat.  7^.  N.  Long.  145^  K.),  fopirrn:egularlj^4i^  J  shape 

moi’e  full  and  elevated  than  the  middle  of  Europe  ;  character  mild,  quick  apprehen^n.  * 

2.  Doyahs  and  Beadjus  of  Borneo,  and  several  of  the  Harraforas  of  the  IMolikyjas;  j^^^'kim^q^ihe  IMalays. 

3.  Javanese,  Sumatrians ,  I'imorians,  and  Malays  of  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Ar^hftjiSSgo  J  li?*  generally  large, 
nose  flat,  cheeks  projecting  ;  shape  smaller  than  the  middle  of  Europe.  Character  pe]?&4i©««-^M  ferocious. 

4.  Polynesians,  properly  so  called  ;  generally  tall  like  the  Carolinians,  but  with  visage  of  Javanese,  Sumatrians,  &c. 

5.  Hovas  of  JMadagascar,  inhabiting  the  Zone  between  the  eastern  shore  and  the  mountains ;  ordinarj'  size  five  feet 
ten  or  eleven  inches  ;  colour  bright  olive ;  orbits  large  and  square  ;  chin  a  long  transverse  oval ;  nose  almost  European. 

Inhabit  the  little  Islands  around  New  Guinea,  Waigioo,  and  New  Guinea. 

Have  peopled,  or  people  still,  the  north  of  the  western  Oceanica,  some  small  archipelagos  of  Polynesia,  a  great  part 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  some  countries  of  Indian  China,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

1.  Mays,  or  Moyes,  ol  the  mountains  of  Cochinchlna ;  Samang,  Dayak,  &c.  of  the  mountains  of  Malacca; 
peopling  also  the  interior  of  Formosa,  the  Archipelago  of  Andaman,  and  anciently  the  south  of  the  isle  of  Niphon, 
according  to  the  Japanese  history. 

2.  The  interior  of  Borneo,  and  of  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  interior  of  the  Celebes,  and  some  of  the 
Molucca,  anciently  the  interior  of  the  isle  of  Java,  according  to  Japanese  history. 

3.  They  people  exclusively,  in  Australasia,  New  Caledonia,  the  Archipelago  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  New  Hebrides, 
and  Van  Dieman’s  land,  where  they  have  a  length  and  meagreness  of  limb  disproportioned  to  the  body,  as  in  the 
semno-pithecas,  in  the  genus  Guenon. 

4.  The  Vinzimbars  of  tin;  mountains  of  Madagascar,  an  island  of  which  the  animal  population  is  equally  related  to 
the  system  of  organization  of  Oceanica. 

New  Holland. 


Tchutkis,  of  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia ;  the  Columbians  occupy  the  whole  of  North  America,  all  the 
table  lands  and  declivities  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  Chili  to  Cumana,  and  the  Caribbean  Archipelago  included. 


'anis,  Coroados,  Paris,  Atures,  Ottomacs,  &c.  prominent  belly,  breast  hair)’,  beard  plentiful ; 
1  of  the  Spaniards ;  skin  of  a  very  dark,  dirty,  bistre  colour  ;  mind  Indolent,  improvident ;  head 


1.  Omaguas,  Guarayiis, 
size  under  the  medium 

of  a  volume  disproportionate  to  the  body ;  flattened  at  the  top,  sunk  between  the  shoulders  ;  all  South  America,  to 
the  south  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  rivers,  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  and  of  La  Plata.  The  Guaranis  and  Coroa¬ 
dos  are  without  beard  and  without  hair  upon  the  breast. 

2.  Botocudes,  skin  clear  brown,  sometimes  almost  white  ;  Guiacas,  of  a  very  small  size  ;  skin  almost  white, 
dwelling  near  the  soui'ces  of  the  Orinoco,  under  the  Equator. 

3.  Mbayas,  Charruas,  &c.  skin  of  a  brown  and  all  but  black  colour,  without  a  shade  of  red  ;  forehead  and  physio®-- 
nomy  open  ;  nose  narrow,  depressed  at  the  root ;  eyes  small  and  confined  ;  teeth  vertical,  hair  long,  black,  and  rigid  ;  feet 
and  hands  small  in  proportion,  and  better  made  than  in  the  Spaniards ;  size  larger  than  the  Spaniards ;  inhabit  Paraguay. 

4.  The  Puelches  and  the  Tchvellets,  or  Patagonians,  on  the  south  of  I^a  Plata,  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Magellan  ; 
above  5  feet  1 1  ^  inches  English  ;  hair  long  ;  constitution  void  of  any  analogy  to  that  of  the  preceding  species. 


riwefii  g,2e  above  b  teet  ll^  incnes  Jiriigiisn  ;  nair  long  ;  constitution  void  ot  any  analogy  to  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

fnns  of  the  north  of  America  end  Greenland,  namely,  the  Esqimaux,  the  Tchoupratches,  the  Konias,  &c.  speak  languages  of  which  the  grammatical  forms  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Araucanians,  &c. ;  the  same  forms 
'urone  and  in  Congo  in  Africa.  (The  ft ite  name  is  ••  MOSGUL,"  w/jence  the  ling/isl,  MOGUL.”  See  Addon's  Mithridates,  1.  \\  Tr.) 

olhera  analogous,  it  results,  that  the  resemblances  and  the  differences  ot  languages,  which  decide  always  the  identity  and  the  difference  of  nations,  cannot  characterise  the  siiecics. 


N.  B.  The  Mongol  nat 
are  found  in  Biscay  in  Europe 

From  these  facts,  and  others  analogous. 

See  Etlmographic  Atlas  of  the  Globe,  by  M.  Adrien  Balbi. 
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